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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  former  editions  of  the  Code  of  Health 
and  Longevity  comprehended  four  volumes.  In 
the  three  last  of  these  were  contained^  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  principal  works, — a  catalogue 
of  foreign  and  domestic  publications, — extracts 
from  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  modern  times^ 
— and  a  variety  of  communications  to  the  author, 
regarding  these  important  subjects*.  However 
much  a  work  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  might  be 
adapted  to  minute  investigation,  it  was,  on  the 
whole^  too  voluminous  for  general  use.  This 
edition  is  therefore  restricted  to  a  single  volume^ 
in  which  all  discussions  of  a  theoretic  nature^ 
together  with  the  historical  account  of  the  princi- 
pal works  on  health,  and  the  other  contents  of  the 
three  last  volumes  of  the  former  editions,  are  left 
out. 

In  this  edition,  however,  several  chapters  are 
added,  on  the  important  subjects  of  Clothing — 
Habitation — Change  of  Residence — Customs — 
Bathing — the  means  of  Preventing,  and  Remedying 
Accidents  or  common  Disorders — and  on  various 
articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature;  subjects  which, 
in  general,  were  cither  totally  omitted,  or  but 
slightly  touched  upon  in  the  former  editions.  The 
work,  thus  rendered  as  complete,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  power  of  the  author  to  make  it,  and 
restricted  to  the  practical,  and  more  essential 
parts  of  the  inquiry,  is,  with  great  deference, 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

John  Sinclair. 

Ham  Cofnmon,  near  London,  ) 
1st  December,  1815.        ) 

*  These  three  volumes  were  principally  intended  for  the  use 
(^  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  study  the  subject  minutely; 
and  to  such  per^oiis  they  form  a  sort  of  medical  Ubrary  respect- 
ing tbe  matten  therein  discustted. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION, 


The  favourite  object  of  my  life,  *'  The  con- 
densing useful  knowledge  into  a  moderate  com* 
pass/'  is  likely  now  to  make  considerable  progress. 
''A  Code  of  Health  and  Long  ev  it  tf/*  and  ''A  Code 
of  Agriculture/'  are  completed;  and  some  pro* 
gress  has  been  made,  in  drawing  up  '^A  Code 
oj  Statistical  Philosophy/'  founded  on  the  mi- 
Bute  and  extensive  information  contained  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  In  that  intended 
Publication,  the  basis  of  Political  Economy,  and 
the  principles  of  a  patriotic  and  beneficent  Go- 
vernment, will  be  explained. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  Works  more 
generally  accessible,  it  is  proposed,  that  each  sub- 
ject shall  be  treated  of  in  one  volume,  to  be  sold 
at  a  Guinea,  unless  when  any  copies  are  printed, 
on  paper  of  a  larger  size,  and  superior  quality. 
Thus,  each  branch  of  science  will  be  brought 
within  so  small  a  compass,  that  it  will  not  re* 
quire,  either  much  expence  to  purchase,  or  much 
time  to  peruse. 

To  this  Edition  of  The  Code  of  Health  and 
Longevity,  reduced  in  price,  so  as  to  assimilate  to 
the  other  Publications  of  the  same  description, 
there  is  annexed.  Engravings  of  several  Persons, 
distinguished  for  great  age ;  also,  some  informa- 
tion on  the  cure  of  the  Rheumatism;  an  object  of 
such  peculiar  importance  to  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  who  are  so  often  disabled  from  labour, 
and  reduced  to  indigence,  by  that  grievous  ma- 
lady. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Ormly  Lodge,  Ham  Common,  Surrey,  \ 
imh  October,  1%17.  \ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


III!    mi      ^i-'ii 


if* 


Prelfmiifury  Observationsi 


•»  .       •  •  ii 


The  experience  of  ages  sufficiently,  demons tratesi 
that  the  human  fi^ame  is,  from  i  its  nature^  cal- 
culated roerelyfor  temporary  existence.  Indeed 
though  man  is  a  being. of  a  highec  order>  he  is  a^ 
bis  birth  more  lielpl.t ss  than  evep  the  inferior  anir 
mats,  and  is  afterwards  equally  lia,ble  to  decay« 
During  the  first  yeacaof  his  lifcj  he  is  entirely  de^ 
pendent  on  the  care  and  exertioqis  of  others^  for 
food^  for  raiment^  and  for  protection.  Gradually 
he  acquires  a  considerable  proportion  of  bodily 
strength^  and  reaches  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual capacity:  but^  after  possessing  these  facuU 
ties  for  some  time,  his  strength  at  length  decays^ 
his  sagacity  diminishes,  his  body  loses  its  vigour, 
the  powers  of  his  nature  give  way,  and  he  ceases 
to  live.  This  is  the  fate  even  of  those  who  are 
the  most  fortunate,  the  most  healthy^  and  t^e 
most  robust. 

But  though  all  must  die^  yet  the  duration  of 
life  is  uncertain ;  and  while  many  perish  during 
infancy^  youth,  or  manhood,  the  existence  of  a 
few  is  prolonged  to  extreme  old  age. 

Nay  while  men  continue  in  existence,  their 
iituation  as  to  health  differs  considerably.     Some 
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enjoy  the  possession  of  their  mental  and  corporeal 
powers,  almost  uoiropalred  ;  while  others  are  oc- 
casionally, and  in  some  cases  perpetually,  in  a 
sickly  slate,  the  victinis  of  disease,  which,  by 
the  early  application  of  proper  means,  might,  in 
numerous  instances,  have  been  prevented. 

Many  persons,  also,  by  means  of  various  re- 
medies which  experience  has  pointed  out,  have 
either  had  their  complaints  mitigated,  or  have 
recovered  from  those  disorders  with  which  they 
had  been  afflicted,  and  from  the  efft-'cts  of  any 
personal  accidents  by  which  they  had  unfortu- 
nately snlfered,  and  have  regained  their  former 
health  and  strength. 

Hence  arises  the  threefold  division  of  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  Life  and  Health  ;  namely,  into  tbe 
means,  I.  Or  rROLONGiNG  Lifb;  2.  Of  pre- 
SKRviNG  Health  ;  and,  3.  OrcuHiNG  and  al- 
leviating Disease. 

The  means  by  which  persons  are  relieved  from 
the  various  disorders  and  accidents  to  which  they 
are  liable,  more  especially  those  which  are  at- 
tended with  any  difficulty  or  danger,  it  is  not 
the  purport  of  the  following  pages  to  discuHS. 
Of  the  other  objects,  however,  the  means  of 
Prolonging  Life,and  Preservingastateof  Health, 
not  88  distinct  propositions,  but  as  being,  when 
pro%ifrly  understood,  so  intimately  blended  to- 
gether, that  they  can  hardly  be  separated,  it 
II  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  treat.  What 
enquiry  can  be  more  important  ?  If  health 
be  one  of  tbe  greatest  bleisings  of  life,  and  if 
diKase  render  man  miserable,  what  can  be  more 
desirable  than  to  ascertain  the  means  of  pre<<erv- 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  one,  and  of  counteract- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  other  i  If  by  prnlonging 
oar  exitteace  alio,  we  can  be  of  more  service  to 


tnanktod,  fron  the  superior  knowledge  wbicb 
^eater  experienee  and  longer  otMer^aCion  gene* 
rally  fumisb;  what  can  be  more  important^  tba9 
to  endeavour  to  preaerFe  our  bealtk  and  strength^ 
that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  perform  he^ 
neficial  and  useful  actions  to  our  fellow*cre^ 
tures  ?   F6rv  the  i^owsft  of  nome  GOO0,  is  ths 

CHIEF  OnjBd^FOA  WHICH  EX18T£nCE  IS  9£SIE*- 
ABLE* 

It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  attention  e^ 
the  pubHc  should  be  frequently  directed  to  these 
most  interesting  subjects^  becaiise  men^  wheB 
living  in  an  artificial  or  civilised  stite^  are  uMre 
apt  to^!  become  unhealthy^  and  t6^  perish  at  an 
earlier  age^^  than  in  a  more  simple  state  oC  society. 
In  periods  of  ci vilification  and  luxury^  it  fre- 
quently :happensj  that  men  have  been  bred  up 
with  too  greart. indulgence ;  that  their  food  is  less 
wholesome )  and  that  fermented  liquors^  or  ardent 
spirits^  are  taken  in  destructive  quantities.  la 
great  cities^  ttte  rich  neglect  to  take  regular  ex* 
ercise)  are  improperly  clothed^  out  of  caprice  or 
fashion ;  and  are  in  some  measure  obliged^  by 
the  force  of  prevailing  custom^  if  they  wish  to  live 
in  society^  to  follow^  in  regard  both  to  food 
and  rest^  the  pernicious  practice  of  late  and  irre* 
gular  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  are 
crowded  in  mean  houses*  use  unwholesome  foodj 
and  are  employed  in  various  unhealthy  occupa* 
tiooSi  the  sources  of  numerous  complaints.  As 
the  intercourse  of  nations  also  becomes  more  fre» 
quenti  ^H  ranks  are  subject  to  a  number  of  in* 
fectious  disorders;  and  from  an  ardent  desire,  at 
all  hazards,  of  acquiring  wealth,  great  numbers 
are  induced  to  reside  in  unhealthy  climates^ 
amidst  disease  and  contagion. 

in  civilised  society,   likewise,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  debility  and  disease^  fron  tbit 


Influence  ti'hich  the  mind  has  upon  the  bodv- 
Tht  pursiiilR  of  ambition  ;  the  contests  for  power; 
the  r-i^e.CoT  commercial  speculation;  tlie  pressure 
of  public  burdens;  the  vexation  and  anxiety  re- 
sulting from  inordinate  expenses;  the  distrest 
which  fftqueiitly  nrises  from  the  misconduct  of 
near  relatives  and  friends,  more  usual  in  luxu- 
rious and  degenerate  ages;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed, the  horrors  attending  those  revolutions,  by 
■which,  in  more  recent  times,  the  world  has  been 
afflicted  ; — are  all  calamities  by  which  the  mind 
IB  deeply  affected  ;  the  health  of  the  individual 
euflTer^i  ;  and  man  becomes  afflicted  with  many 
disorders  from  which  he  would  otherwise  have 

,  been  exempted. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
<tl  surely  can  require  little  apology  from  any  pcr- 
wn,  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  such  en- 
quiries, for  ventnring  to  lay  before  the  public  his 
^Sentiments  concertu'ng  them. 

■  It  may  be  proper,  however,  briefly  to  explain, 
<bow  an  individual,  unconnected  with  the  inedi- 
*Bal  prof'ciision,  has  been  led  to  pay  such  particu- 

kMar  attention  to  the  subjects  of  Health  and  Lon- 
t^vity,  as  to  consider  himself  competent  to  the 
•task,  of  submitting  bis  opinions  toothers  regard- 
^g  such  interesting  particulars. 


»  Sect.  II. 

Cheumstancfi  xehich  led  to  the  Undtrtaking. 
I* 

*'  Though  naturally  possessed  of  a  sound  consti' 
•tUtion,  untainted  by  any  hereditary  disease,  yet, 
■bout  Ihc  year  1797,  tlie  Author  having  fallen 
'into  a  weak  and  enervated  state,  found  himself 
*tta«qua)  to  Ihc  tusk,  of  maosgiog  bis  private  cod- 
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cerntj  of  pffoteeutin^viiaeful  enquiFi6g>'er*of  apr\ 
plying  bis  mind  to  political  pursuits^  with  his. 
former  zeal  and  energy. 

As  age  advanced^  he  found  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries either  falling  into  a  declining  state,, 
or  sinking  into  the  grave^  much  sooner  than  ha 
expected ;  and  in  carrying  on  a  great  national 
work*,  it  evidently  appeared^  how  few  of  the 
human  species^  in  proportion  to  the  numbera 
bom,  attained  any  considerable  age,  even  in  the 
healthiest  districts. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to 
him  to  find,  (and  the  longer  he  lived,  he  felt  it 
more  forcibly),  that  even  while  men  do  live, 
their  existence  is  too  often  embittered  by  disease, 
and  their  life  rendered  a  burden  both  to  them* 
selves  and  to  others. 

These  circumstances  united,  naturally  induced 
him  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  subjects  of  U^al^l 
and  Longevity.  ^ 

He  began  by  endeavouring  to  procure  the  re* 
establishment  of  his  own  health,  in  which,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  eminent  physicians,  ha 
fortunately  succeeded ;  by  means  of  which  be  is 
now  enabled  to  undergo  perhaps  as  much  men* 
tal  and  bodily  labour,  as  any  indiyidual  who  has 
entered  his  sixty-*second  year,  who  was  for  som^ 
time  in  a  weak  and  delicate  state  of  health,  and 
for  above  forty  years  past,  has  been  engaged  ii| 
laborious  pursuits. 

He  next  ventured  to  give  hints  to  others^  whe? 
ther  advanced  in  life,  or  in  a  sickly  state,  how 
they  might  secure  the  same  advantages,  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  own  experience,  and  the 
extensive  inquiries  he  had  made ;  and  he  has  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  the  most  grateful 

*  ThejSt^itbdcal  Account  of  Scotland,  which  g^ves  a  description  of 
^vei7  parbb  io  that  jpart  of  tfaye  United  Kingdom. 


aeltnovleclii^Tnrnts   from    varinui   pprions,    in    all 
.  rsake  of  life,  for  the  benefits   they  hiive  derived, 
I  by  adopting  the  rules  which  lie  reconimeniied. 
Thtu  coufirmed  in   the  opinion  he  had  formed 
of  the  advantages  to  he  derived   from  such   en- 
'  ijuiricfl,  and    attention   to   the   rules  therrby  ob- 
tained,   he    was    at    last    induced    to    think    of  a 
greater  and  bolder  attempt, — "  that  of  instruct- 
"'  tag  fti'v  fillifw  creatures  in  general,  how  thetf 
'  could  bixf  preserve  their  health,  and  attain  a 
'  comfortable  old  age." 


Sect.    IH. 


Materiah  wfience  the  tf'ork  lias  been  drawn  up. 

The  following  work  i»  in  some  degree  founded 
OD  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  Author; 
•nd  in  its  progress,  he  proposes  to  detail  the  prac- 
tices, by  attention  to  which  his  own  health  was 
restored.  He  was  likewise  at  considerable  pains 
ID  collecting;  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
from  a  uumlier  of  intellijient  individuals,  both 
by  conversatioD  and  correspondence,  in  particular 
I  much  information  was  obtained,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  short  Treatise  on  IJealth  and  Lon^' 
verity,  which  was  printed  both  in  French  and 
English,  accompanied  by  several  questiims,  in 
•reply  to  which  he  fortunately  procured  a  va- 
riety of  important  communications,  in  titanu-^ 
teript,  both  from  foreign  and  domestic  corrcs- 
I  .pondcDts.  Tbc  hints  he  thus  obtained,  he  con- 
'  itdera  to  be  a  most  valuable  part  uf  this  publica- 
tion, as  several  of  them  arc  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  work  hitherto  printed. 

But.  above  all,  he   has  to   rely  on   the   trea- 
tarea  of  koowlodgc  re^^rding  Health  and  Longe- 
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vity^  publubed  by  various  authors  vflxQ  havt 
already  writtep  on  these  subjects^  and  of  \?hose 
works  he  has  made  a  collection^  to  the  number  of. 
several  hundred  distinct  treatises  or  volumes^ 
every  one  of  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  connected  with  the  present  enquiry.  From  the 
whole  he  has  extracted,  in  the  following  pages, 
not  only  such  rules  as  seemed  to  him  of  peculiar 
importance,  but  also  the  observations  and  facts 
on  which  they  are  founded*.  He  flatters  himself 
that  they  will  be  of  use  to  others,  as  they  have 
been  to  himself.  By  the  observance  of  these 
rules,  he  is  persuaded,  that  men,  instead  of  liv- 
ing recluse,  or  weighing  their  food,  measuring 
their  drink,  and  the  like  niceties,  may,  with  mo*, 
deration  and  prudence  for  their  guides,  mingle 
in  the  usual  train  of  civilized  or  artificial  society, 
without  suffering  in  their  health,  or  shortening 
the  period  of  their  existence. 


Sect.  IV. 

* 

Adcantaget  derived  from  an  Attention  to  Rules  com^ 
netted  with  the  Subjects  of  Health  and  Longevitjf. 

If  men  lived  uniformly  in  a  healthy  climate, 
were  possessed  of  strong  and  vigorous  frames. 
were  descended  from  healthy  parents,  wereedu* 
cated  in  a  hardy  and  active  manner,  were  pos* 
sessed  of  excellent  natural  dispositions,  were 
placed  in  comfortable  situations  in  life,  were 
engaged  only  in  healthy  occupations,  were  hap- 
pily connected  in  marriage,  and  kept  their  pas« 

*  With  a  small  alteratiofiy  Rotcommon'i  observatiOD  umj  be  ap* 
plied  to  this  pan  of  (he  work : 

^  By  our  condensing  what  was  wrote  before, 
**  InTentioD  labours  less,  but  j  advent  morcb** 
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■  •  * 

gions  under  due  subjection^  th^re  ifeouM  be  littU 
occasion  for  medical  rules.  But  rules  are  ne- 
cessary^ because  some  individuals  enjoj  only  a 
few^  wbile  others  possess  hardly  any  one  of  these 
advantages;  and  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
by  attention  to  the  results  of  observation  and  ex« 
perience. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted^  that  those  who 
liave  lived  long,  (for  examp^le>  Parr  and  Jenkins )« 
used  no  peculiar  arts  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health ;  consequently,  that  the  duration  of  lit^, 
has  no  dependence  on  manners  or  customs,  or  the 
qualities  of  particular  food*. 

This,  however^  is  an  error  of  no  common  mag- 
nitude. Peasants,  labourers,  and  other  hard- 
working people,  more  especially  those  whose  oc- 
cupations require  them  to  be  much  in  the  open 
air,  may  be  considered  as  following  a  regulated 
system  of  moderation,  and  hence  the  higher  de* 
gree  of  health  which  pre\ails  among  them  and 
their  families.  Rules,  likewise,  they  do  observe; 
and  those  which  it  is  said  old  Parr  recommended, 
are  remarkable  for  good  sense.  His  advice  was^, 
'*  Keep  your  head  cool  by  temperance  ,  your  feet 
''  warm  by  exercise  :  rise  early,  and  go  soon  to 
'^  bed ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  get  fat,  keep 
"vour  eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shutf."  In 
other  words^  sleep  moderately,  and  be  abste- 
mious in  diet;  an  exceUent  advice,  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  inclined  to  corpulency. 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  those  who 
paid  particular  attention  to  their  health,  and  who 

*  Biifibn,  vul.  ii.  p.  480. 

t  Others  say,  tliut  the  latter  part  of  this  maxim  was,  '' Never  eat 
till  you  arv  hungry;  nur  driak  hut  tvlien  nature  requires  it."  Juroet 
Donald,  an  old  uiuu,  %« ho  lately  died  in  Dunbartonshire,  a^ed  at  least 
S/S,  and  some  iuiagiue  above  100,  informed  the  author,  that  he  made 
it  A  rule  to  walk  ai  least  t^o  niileft  every  day,  eitiicr  out  ol  doort,  ii\ 
g'x>d  weather,  or  Hitliio,  io  bad« 
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wiere  alwa}^^  talking  and  thiuking  of  it,  have  never 
attained  longevity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
led  a  miserable  life,  subject  to  perpetual  terror 
and  uneasiness,  without  deriving  any  advantage 
from  their  care  and  anxiety.  This  assertion, 
however,  has  been  rather  rashly  made,  and  is 
not  founded  in  fact. 

To  those  who  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  observance  of 
any  particular  system,  I  would  recommend  the 
precepts  and  the  practice  of  Plutarch.  His  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  health  are  excellent*; 
and,  by  observing  them,  he  maintained,  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  both  bis  bodily  strength  and  his 
mental  faculties  unimpaired. 

The  celebrated  Galen  is  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  a  regular  plan.  He  was 
born  with  an  infirm  constitution,  and  afflicted  in 
his  youth  with  many  and  severe  illnesses  ;  but 
having  arrived  at  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  finding  that  there  were  sure  rules  for 
preserving  health,  he  observed  them  so  carefully^ 
that  he  never  laboured  under  any  distemper  from 
that  time,  except,  occasionally,  a  slight  feverish 
complaint,  for  a  single  day,  owing  to  the  fatigue 
which  attending  the  sick  necessarily  brought 
upon  himf .  By  these  means,  he  reached  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  His 
advice  to  the  readers  of  his  treatise  on  healthy 

*  His  treatise  upon  this  subject  is  printed  entire  in  the  Code  of 
Longevity,  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  105 ;  and  an  abbtract  of  his 
system  will  be  here  found,  in  Part  II.  Chapter  V.  on  Customs. 

t  De  Sanit.  Tuend*  lib.  5,  c.  9.  See  also.  Mackenzie  on  Health, 
p.  167.  It  appears  from  Volney's  account  of  the  self-denial  practised 
by  the  American  Indians,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  vigour, 
tbat  they  agree  in  that  respect  with  the  ancient  Germans,  as  repre- 
tented  by  Tacitus  ;  and  that  even  savages  have  their  rules. 

It  is  justly  observed,  that  **  a  life  of  firm  health  cannot  reaumabUf 
**  U  expecUd,  unleu  it  b€  tdcured  ^  attentiar^  or  forbearanceJ^-^Mm-' 
H^al  of  Ueaitby  p.  1ft, 


caonot  ba  too  stroogVyreconnDended.  "  I  beseech 
"  all  persons,  (says  he),  who  shall  read  this 
"  work,  not  to  degrade  themselves  to  a  level  with 
"  the  brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by  gratifying  their 
"  sloth,  or  by  eating  and  driaking  promiscuously 
"  whatever  pleases  their  palates,  or  by  indulg- 
"■  ing  iheir  uppetiles  of  every  kind.  But,  whe- 
"  ther  they  uuderstanil  physic  or  not,  let  them 
"  consult  their  reason,  and  observe  what  agrees, 
*'  and  what  dues  not  agree  with  ihem,  that,  like 
"  wise  men,  they  may  adhere  to  the  use  of  such 
*'  things  as  conduce  to  their  health,  and  forbear 
«'  every  thing  which,  by  their  own  experience, 
"  they  find  to  do  them  hurt ;  and  let  ihem  be  a$- 
"  sured,  that,  bff  a  diligent  observation  and 
"  practice  of  this  rule,  they  may  evjoy  a  good 
"  share  of  health,  and  seldom  stand  in  need  of 
"  phtfsic  or  physiciann." 

Cornaro  is  another  memorftble  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  rules.  Reduced,  when  he  had  en- 
tered the  fortieth  year  of  bis  age,  to  the  very 
gales  of  death,  and  in  a  manner  given  up  by  bis 
physicians,  nothing  but  a  regular  system,  strictly 
adhered  to,  could  have  saved  him.  His  rules,  to 
the  extreme  to  which  he  carried  them,  are  cer- 
tainly but  little  calculated  for  general  adoption. 
They  have  e;^tablished,  however,  some  important 
truths;  in  particular,  that  little  sustenance,  in- 
deed so  small  a  quantity  as  twelve  ounces  of  solid, 
and  sixteen  ounces  of  liquid  food,  per  day,  is 
suOicirnt  to  preserve  the  health  and  existence  of 
an  old  man,  living  in  a  retired  and  quiet  maaoerj 
and   not  obliged    to  take  much  fatigue  or  exer- 

Lciye  ;  and  that,  by  great  care,  a  tendency  to  pas* 
»ion,  which  is  often  so  fatal  to  aged  people,   may 
be  subdued. 
A  reiipeclable  prelate.  Cardinal  dc  Salis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  who  died    anno   1783,  at  the 
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idTUMe^  age  of  1 10  jears^  is  another  instance  of 
the  advantage  to  be  demed  from  rules.  When 
asked  what  bystem  he  observed^  he  used  to  tell 
his  frifmds^  *^  By  being  old  when  I  was  young, 
'''  I  find  myself  young  now  I  am  old*.  I  led  a 
'^  sober  and  studious,  but  not  a  lazy  or  sedentary 
life.  My  diet  was  sparing,  though  delicate; 
my  liquors,  the  best  wines  of  Xerez  and  La 
'*  Mancha,  of  whieh  I  never  exceeded  a  pint  at 
any  meal,  except  in  cold  weather,  when  I  al- 
lowed myself  a  third  more.  I  rode  or  walked 
every  day,  except  in  rainy  weather,  when  I 
'^  exercised,  within  doors,  for  a  couple  of  hours* 
'^  So  far  I  took  care  of  the  body ;  and,  as  to  the 
'^  mind,  I  endeavoured  to  preserve  it  in  due  tern* 
''  per,  by  a  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  divine 
''  commands.  By  these  innocent  means,  I  have 
^'  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  patriarch,  with  less  in- 
''  jury  to  my  health  and  constitution,  than  many 
^'  experience  at  fortyf . " 

It  was  likewise  by  an  attention  to  rules,  in  par* 
ticular  to  strict  temperance,  regular  exercise, 
and  judicious  habits,  that  the  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  notwithstanding  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, protracted  his  existence  to  near  ninety 
years;  and  was  enabled,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, to  go  through  much  personal  and  mental 
labour. 

These,   and    other  facts  of  a  similar  nature 

**  Hovr  ably  has  Shakspeare  described  the  healthy  old  man ! 

Though  I  look  oldy  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty. 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  And  rebeUious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did  ^ot,  with  uubashfiil  forehead^  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debiUty; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  wrinter, 
Frofitly,  but  kindly. 

A»  You  Like  li,  Act  11.  Sceoie  3. 

f  See  EattoB  on  Longjnrityi  p.  90S. 
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which  might  be  adduced,  are  stifficient  proo£i  dA 
the  eflScacj  of  rules,  and  how  rntich  tbejr  met  it 
attention. 

Indeed,  the  attainment  of  longevity,  if  accom*- 
panied  with  good  health,  is  not  only  an  impor-' 
tant  consideration  to  the  individual,  but  also  to 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  If  the  mind 
be  not  oppressed  with  care,  nor  the  body  by  sick- 
ness, our  declining  years  often  prove  the  happiest 
period  of  our  existence.  The  fever  of  the  pas- 
sions has  then  abated  ;  and  the  anxious  and  labo» 
rious  pursuits  of  ambition  and  avarice  are  no 
longer  interesting.  Preparing  to  quit  these  sub- 
lunary scenes,  the  healthy  veteran  places  his 
delight — in  mental,  rather  than  in  corporeal  ex- 
ertions— in  performing  generous  actions  to  all 
around  him  ; — in  benefiting  others  by  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  he  has  acquired ; — in  pro- 
moting social  intercourse  and  rational  amuse- 
ment ; — and  in  studiously  endeavouring,  to  leave 
a  character  behind  him,  which  shall  be  after* 
wards  remembered  with  aflfcction  and  respect*. 


Sect.  V. 
Whj/  Attention  to  Health  is  so  often  ineffectual* 

Why  an  attention  to  health  is  so  often  of  little 
avails  shall  next  be  explained. 

1.  People  seldom  attend  to  their  health  till  it 
be  too  latef.     They  never  think  of  it  till  it  be 

•  See  Cicfm  df  Seneclutt^  on  the  pleasures  of  old  age,  so  bappilj 
eximipliiii'd  by  Cornnro. 

t  All  ingrnious  friend  of  mine  1ms  thus  described  how  difficall  it  is 
Co  prevail  nw  the  world,  in  general,  to  attend  to  hi^alth.  Tlie  epicure 
and  j;lutt(»n  will  not  forego  hi*  turtle,  venison,  nnd  higb-«eusoned 
ilisliesi,  nor  the  drnnknnl  iiis  i%ine,  gin,  and  brandy.  The  lazy  will  not 
Ih.'coiDe  active,  nor  the  bluveo  dean.    The  tradesman^  mamifiictuiery 
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losfc.  «  When  die)!  become  feeble^  then  they  wisk 
to  get  stroDgJ  When  they  are  diseased^  they 
wish  to  become  healthy.  But  ^hen  the  consti<* 
tntioD  is  broken^  and  the  frame  is  hastening  to 
dissolution^  when  death  knocks  at  the  portal^  is 
that  the  pvofier  time  to  expect  the  renovation  ot 
heahh  ?— ^No  l^-r-The  foundation  should  be  laid 
early;  the  plan  orisystem  should  begin  in  youth* 
and -ought  afterwards  to  be- tesolutely  persevered 
in.  Then  the  happ.y  effects  of  the  system  adopted^ 
may? be  expected  in  a  healthy  and  comfortable  old 

age*;'.'        I    •.    :     •»!         ..' 

'  S«  Milch  more  might  be  expected  from  attend^ 
ing  to  thiS'sqbject^eVen  at  a  later  period  of  life> 
if  the  id^ns^of  information  were  accessible.  But 
though  so  many  Tolumes  have  been  written  upon 
ity^ and  several >iof  tbem'with  great  ability^  few 
persons- caa  either  purchase  or  peruse  them,  iii 
orderr.ta  discover  what  rules  are  applicable  to 
their  own  particular  case.  A  collection,  however, 
being  here  'made,  of  the  facts  and  observations^ 
which  aretfnos^  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  author  hopes  that  it  will  now  be  in 
the  power  of  every  considerate  person,  to  ascer-* 
-tain  what  rules  are  suited  to  his  particular  situa- 
tion, and  to  adopt  those  which  are  likely  to  be 
most  efficacious. 

3.  The  means  of  preserving  health,  and  attain* 
ing  longevity,  have  not  hitherto  been  made  the 
particular  study  of  the  physician ;  nor  are  they 


and  shopkeeper,  cannot  neglect  his  business  for  air  or  exercise  ;  and, 
if  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  half  naked,  notlung  will  induce  men  or  women 
to  clothe  themselves  properly.  In  short,  original  tin  must  be  entire!/ 
done  away,  and  all  its  consequent  vices  and  passions,  before  mankiod 
will  pay  proper  attention  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  longevity. 

♦  If  we  are  to  live  wisely,  says  a  great  pliilosouher,  (Adam  Ferguson), 
for  the  sake  of  longevity,  our  system  is  doubly  fortunate;  the  end  i« 

Sped,  and  the  means  are  better.    Bveu  if  we  miss  the  eod^  we  ace 
Appy  ia  using  the  means.  »>.        . 


(aught  at  our  schools  or  universities,  as  so  irapor- 
..taut  a  brunch  nf  science  ought  to  be.  Hence  an 
Mtlention  to  health,  which  ought  to  be  a  primary 
r«bject  in  the  education  of  vouth,  is  seldom  con- 
hMdrred  as  even  a  secoudary  one;  while  trifling 
-iccomplishments,  of  little  importance  in  the  pur- 
rtuits  of  life,  generally  enarross  the  attention  of 
■faiber.  son,  master,  and  scholar*. 

4.    When  people  fall   inio  a  debilitated  state, 
Ihey  arc  too  apt,  either  to  rely  on  their  own  skill+, 
m-bt  to  fly  for  relief  to  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
■quacks,  instead    of  trusting   to   the    counsels  of 
nen  of  reputation  and  of  experience  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.     What  can  be  more  preposterous? 
Can  any  thing  be  expected   from  such  folly,  ex- 
'cepting  the  prolongation  of  disease,  or  a  speedy 
'  dissolution  ?     If  the  ablest  physicians  6ad  it  dif- 
Uficult  to  relieve  their  patients  when  tbey  see  them 
[-daily,  and  can  watch  over  the  whole  progress  of 
Ihe   diseaiie,    bow  can    these  ignorant  and    bold 
I  iirctcnders,    cure  a  variety   of  disorders,  by    the 
I'iame  medicine  and    with   the  tame  dose,  in   the 
Itcases   of  thousands  of  individuals,     whom   they 
Tliever   saw,  and  whose  ages,  constitutions,  cum- 
I  plaints,  itiluations  in  life,  &c.  arc  to  widely  diSe- 
I  -fcnl  from  each  other  t 

Some  represent  rules  as  troublesome;  and  ac- 
I  «ount  all  persons  as  miserable,  who  live  aecord- 
I  ing  to  any  regular  system,  or  atti-iid  to  such  di- 
I  tvctions  as  bare  been   recomniended  to  them  for 

*  PhiloMpby  orMediciap,  Vol.  V.  p.  Slfi. 
■  /  f  V/e  learn  fnmi  Piuliu  Juvigo,  Hint  Alrwtndrr  (Jmrao)  a  oAf 
i%nwl  Cariliiial  »hi>  dird  anno  IMS.  ru.iinl  lit*  iMllh  by  the  ttver 
%■/«  W  liMttL  Qf  it,  hrint  a  very  ■'■(!  pliyuciBii  v-  liinrwl''.  and  inukitig 
Ur  of  loo  iiiaiiji  uuiKcntnrj  nirtlii*iuc*.  '*  Hr  mjuymj,*  Myk  Jmriu*, 
*■  thr  purpir  file  yt»n,  miu\  wnuld  uiiduublcdl;!  liavF  amTVil  -■■  ■  eiioci 
"  old  aiir,  if  be  liad  uui,  thtnunh  tiMt  KiViil  acilirjtiide  tu  |ir»rn'r  liis 
*■  bnllli,  pT4*Fd  a  mad  mid  uniucccnful  pliyNCuni  w  l>:iii<ptl,  und 
"  Giirrupipd  hit  «uRniI>  by  iiiipruprr  nirdidiir*." — ttuL  Jathii,  Elt^. 
cW,  p.m.    S««Ba}[a*UMt.  MM  AltiumWr  (J'ra  w). 
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tlie  preienratioiv  of  tbeir  healtitu  But  they  do  not 
take  into  their  consideration^  that,  hy  habit> 
the  observance  of  rules  heeomes  quite  easj  and 
familiar,  and  is  attended  vvith  no  trouble  or 
inconvenience;  nay,  there  is  a  pleasure,  arising 
from  the  occupation  v?hich  it  furnishes  to  the 
mind^  more  especially  in  casi^  of  debility,  be* 
sides  the  comfort  which  the  injdividual  feels,  and 
the  advantages  he  derives,  vf  hen  his  attention  is 
successful. 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  advant  ages  of  rules,  that 
though  no  means  can  possibly  be  suggested,  by 
vrhich,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
vrhich  man  is  placed,  any  great  extension  of  hu- 
man life  can  be  obtained^  yet  if  an  t  person,  whose 
health  is  not  materially  injured,  will  study  the 
doctrines  of  health  and  longevity,  and  will  apply, 
t^are  it  is  too  late,  the  facts  and  observationa 
vhich  he  may  thus  acquire^  to  his  own  particu- 
lar case,  occasionally  calling  in  the  ai^istance  of 
sm  intelligent  medical  friend^  when  any  impor- 
tant alteration  takes  place  in  his  constii^ution  or 
bodily  functions,  he  will  generally  addj  from  ten 
to  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  to  his  comfokt- 

ABLE  EXIWfiNCE. 

But  though  a  proper  attention  to  health  is  ce.?- 
tainly  advisable,  anxiety  about  this,  like  everjf 
thing  else,  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  andT^ 
as  a  recent  author  has  justly  observed,  a  fancied 
want  of  health,  and  a  too  solicitous  attention  to 
personal  welfare,  is  one  of  the  refinements  of  a 
luiurious  age,  when,  by  the  diffusion  of  wealthy 
all  apprehensions  respecting  the  immediate  meaui 
of  subsistence,  are  removed  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  community*.     Hence  the  multitudet 

*  BQcbaa*s  Practical  Treatise  on  Sea^Bathing^  Preface^  p.  5.  tim 
care  and  anxiety  thus  produced,  are  of  thiemselTef  a  diaease,  whigk 
coonteractf  every  plan  tJial  can  bt  xacommendtd  to  their  anencioo;  * 
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of  hypochondriac  ind  nervous  people^  who  fill  all 
the  different  wat(2ring  places  in  the  kingdam, 
whose  compUints  are  commonlj^groundless^  and 
who,  by  wishing  to  cure  imaginary  illness^  pftea 
make  themselves  actually  sick.  To  their  atten- 
tion, the  famous  epitaph  engraved  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  an  Italia  n  noble,  who  fe-ll  a^  sacrifice  to 
bis  own  imprudence,  may  be  recommended — '  I 
'  was  well ; — would  be  better  ; — Here  I  am*/ 

We  shall  now  [jroceed  to  ejicplain  the.  plan  of 
the  proposed  uodfirtaking. 


Sect,  Vl. 

Ptnnofthe  Work. 

IThe  medical  authors,  who  have  hitherto  writ^ 
ten  on  health,  have  commonly  arranged  their  ob- 
kervationu  under  six  general  heads:  1.  Air; 
2.  Diet;  3.  Motion  and  Rest;  4.  Sleeping  and 
Watching ;  5.  Retention,  and  Excretion ;  and, 
6.  The  Passions  of  the  Mind.  To  these  they 
have  given  the  singular  name  of  the  six  NON- 
NATURALS;  a  term  which  originated  from 
the  jargon  of  the  schoolsf .  But  as  such  a  mode 
of  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity, is  in  many  respects  defective  and  exception- 
able, and  as,  by  adhering  to  it,  many  important 


•  Stavo  htn-^Ma  per-^Star  megUo^Sto  qui. 

t  It  wat  fint  mentioned  bj  Galen,  who  divides  thin^  relating  to 
'tlMbaman  body  into  three  clasaes:  Things  wliich  are  natural  to  it; 
thiDfpi  which  are  fum-^utturai ;  and  thingi  which  are  extro'-natural ; 
(Class  7f  lib.  de  Occul.  Panic,  tertia,  c.  S).  From  this  fantastical  diin 
fiBctton,  the  epithet  non-natoral  first  arose.  See  MACKENzn.,  in  his 
History  of  Health,  Introd.  p.  4.  Some  authors  on  health  have  like- 
jwise  icoue  into  the  discussion  of  non^necetHtrict  (see  Strut  he r's  fissay 
on  Sickness  and  Health,  p.  445)|  in  which  tbey  include  clothing  and 
tb«  profaMipns  of  li£r. 
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particulars  would  be  totally  omitted,   it  is  not 
proposed  to  adopt  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  rules  calculated  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  attainment  of  longevity,  maybe  classed 
under  two  heads.  1.  Those  which  relate  to  oh- 
jects  essential  for  man  in  every  situation,  even  in 
a  state  of  nature  ;  as, 

1.  Air.  5.  Exercise. 

St  Liqoid  Food,  6.  Sleep ;  and, 

3.  Solid  Food.  7.  The  Govemment  of  the 

4>  Digestion.  Passions. 

These  will  be  discussed  in  Part  I. 

Part  II.  will  comprehend  articles  not  so  essen- 
tial,  but  which  require  much  attention,  more 
especially  from  men  in  a  state  of  civilization  and 
refinement.     These  are. 

If  Clothing.  7.  Articles  of  a  iniscellaD'eous 

2.  Habitation.  nature;    as,    1.  Rank   in 

3.  Change  of  Residence.  life;  2.  Education;  3.  Pro- 

4.  Customs  and  Habits  which  feiisional  occupation ;    4. 

influence  Health,  Connubial  connexion;  and, 

5.  Bathing.  5.  Amusements. 
^.  The  means  of  preventing, 

and  remedying  accidents, 
or  common  disorders;  and. 

It  is  here  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  rules, 
respecting  these  several  articles,  are  not  appli* 
cable  to  every  situation^  but  must  vary  accord*^ 
ing  to  climate,  constitution,  temperament,  the 
progress  of  life,  ^c. ;  and  that  the  ol(ject  of  this 
publication  i5,  merely  to  give  information  re^- 
garding  the  general  system  that  may  be  pursued, 
leaving  it  to  each  individual,  to  apply  the  parti'-^ 
cular  rules  therein  rccoiwnended,  according  tQ 
times  and  circumstances. 


••« 
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Such  is  the  plan  of  the  intended  Work ;  which 
others  might  doubtless  have  executed  with  more 
ability,  but  none  with  a  more  anxious  wish,  that 
it  may  pro^e  substantialltf  serviceable,  to  the  inte^ 
rests  of  mankind . 
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:  I  ■•     <  ■  OF  AIR. 


PRBUMINA^Y  OB8BRVATIONS4 

The  air  is  a  thin  and  subtile  fluid  by  which  tliis  globe  k 
surrounded.  Its  importance  cannot  be  questioned.  Though 
apt>arentiy  tin^ubsttlntial,  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  both  animdl  and  vegetable  life. 

It  belongs  not  to  this  work,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
nature  of  air,  its  specific  gravity,  its  total  weight,  or^  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  of  which  it  is  princi- 
pally composed.  It  may  be  sufficient  in  general  to  remark^ 
that,  among  its  other  mechanical  and  useful  properties,  air 
b  a  fluid,  transparent,  elastic,  easily  divisible,  perpetually 
in  motion,  and  to  a  certain  degree  heavy;  but  its  weight  is 
not  ^uite  ^riy  P*^^  ^f  ^^^  specific  gravity  of  water.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  two  ^es,  one  called  oaygen,  or  vital  air;  of  which 
a  trifle  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  volume,  is  in- 
timately mixed  with  very  nearly  four^fifths  by  measure,  of 
another  gas^  called  azote.  Besides  these  two  component 
partS)  which  form  about  ^  parts  of  respirable  air,  it  con- 
tains a  variety  of  other  substances,  as  water, — carbonic  acid, 
^^animal  and  vegetable  perspirations,— exhalations  from 
water,  from  the  earth,  and  from  different  minerals, — saline 
particles, — dew, — and  products  from  combustion:  Tlie  air 
IS  likewise  aSected  by  difference  of  temperature ;  and  is 
sometimes  tainted  by  contagious  effluvia. 

Besides  atmospheric  air,  several  elastic  fluids  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  chemists.  The  nature  and  properties 
of  these  fluids,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
prevent,  or  to  cure  disease,  by  their  influence,  or  what  is 
called  piieumcUic  medicine,  do  not  properly  conic  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in  addition  to  its  other 
uses,  air  is  a  principal  agent  in  the  decomposition  of  bodies; 
and  likewise  in  those  chemical  changes,  by  which  nuisances 
are  not  only  removed,  but  become  the  f<K>d  of  plants,  and 
the  sources  of  fertility* 


These  general  obsen-atioDS  shall  suffice  for  the  nature  of 
air,— of  its  constituent  gases,^-aDd  of  the  substances  occa- 
sionally combined  with  it.  It  will  now  be  proper  more 
particularly  to  consider  those  circumstances  regarding  air, 
which  arc  more  immediately  connected  with  the  existence 
of  man,  and  the  preservation  of  health.  These  may  be 
treated  of  under  the  following  general  beads:  I.  The 
general  advantages  of  air  to  the  human  species.  2.  Its 
particular  uses  for  respiration.  3.  The  necessity  of  fresh 
air  for  that  purpose.  4.  The  difiereot  qualities  of  air,  and 
its  eftecis  un  nealtli.  And,  5.  The  practiciil  rules  con- 
nected with  the  function  of  respiration,  and  with  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  air. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  geiteral  Advatitageg  tff  Air  to  the  Human 
Spedes. 

Without  atmospheric  air,  constituted  as  it  is,  menunqaes- 
tjonably,  could  not  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  of  life,  nor  even 
continue  in  existence.  Were  it  not  tramitarent,  they  could 
not  sec;  Were  it  not  elaetU,  ihcy  could  not  hear* :  Were 
it  not  easily  dhigible,  they  could  nut  move  from  one  place 
to  another:  Were  it  not  perpetualip  tn  motion,  it  would  be- 
come corrupt  and  poisonous;  navigation  could  not  be  car* 
Tied  on,  and  many  useful  machines  must  be  laid  aside: 
Were  it  not  Jteavier  in  the  lower  regions  which  men  inhabit, 
than  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  finer  vessels 
in  the  lungs  would  swell,  and  in  many  cases  would  burst,  by 
expansion:  And  were  it  not  that,  by  fejf;;iratiD?i,or  breathing, 
we  imbibe  the  salutary  aud  vivi^ng  principles  with  which 
the  atmosphere  abounds,  the  human  race  would  become 
extinct  f. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  particular  Vats  of  Air  fur  Renpirationl. 

It  19  a  well  known  fact,  thnt  though  men  have  lived 
vrithout  food  even  for  several  days,  they  can  hardly  exist 

■  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dairum,  lib.  S,  t.  aa,  very  happily  riprci«>  wvcnl  at 
time  admUHget  in  tlic  follovtinB  wonli,  whtrf  lir  i>  pcnonifierf .  •■  U,, 

t  Hallcr  El«tn,  Phywd.  iota.  ii.  p.  \SS,  biijiutlr  ranvked,  "  jbrii  *u, 

1  Ur.  Mnuin  Hyi,  that  hjr  mpiraiion  wiineaa  thai  funeti«ia.lnwl 
brjr  ilir  ^icTiuiE  dilitmiiia  inJ  conmciioa  o(  itic  ihoiiU  or  dint,  t  q 


1  Ur.  Mnuin  Hyi,  that  hjr  mpiraiion  wiineaa  thai  funeti«ia.lnw)iicli, 
brjr  ilir  ^icTiuiE  dilitmiiia  inJ  conmciioa  o(  itic  ihoiiU  or  dint,  t  qiun- 
titf  01  tit  a  received  ittio  thr  luoj^,  -ukJ  alierwinii  oipcUnI  (rom  itwni. 
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for  a  few  moments'  vithoutbreadiing  atmospheric  air;  <xni* 
se^uentl^,  that  article  is,  above  every  other  one^  essential  for 
ammal  life. 

The  uses  of  breathing  atmospheric  air^  are  as  follow  t 
I.  It  preserves  life,  which  could  not  exist  without  it;  2.  It 
restores  the  florid  colour  and  stimulus  of  blood;  3.  It 
makes  the  blood  fitter  to  repair  some  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  body;  4.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  body  is 
kept  at  nearly  the  same  standard  of  heat  or  temperature; 
5.  It  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  witnout  the 
continuance  of  which  death  must  ensue;  and,  &  It  ena^ 
Ues  the  body  to  get  rid  of  substances  destructive  to  health 
and  life. 

1.  As  life  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  without  air^ 
hence  respiration  goes  on  while  we  sleep,  as  well  as  when 
we  are  awake ;  and  if  respiration  is  stopt,  either  by  a  faint* 
ing  fit,  or  temporary  suspension  of  the  faculties,  or  when  a 
body  is  sunk  in  water,  death  would  speedily  ensucj  if 
breathing  were  not  soon  to  be  restored. 

2.  Respiration  gives  a  florid  colour  and  useful  stimulus  to 
theblood4  We  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  (Chap«  IV.)  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
b  formed*  It  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
remark,  that  the  food  we  eat,  after  being  subjected  to  various 
operations,  is  at  last  converted  into  a  soft  milky  juice, 
technically  called  chyle.  This  substance,  in  the  course  of 
its  circulation,  passes  through  the  lungs,  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  drawn  in  by  those 
<H'gans.  By  that  contact  it  receives,  from  the  oxygenous 
pjnrt  the  air,  that  red  or  florid  colour  by  which  arterial  blood 
is  distinguished.  Besides  this  change  in  its  colour  or  ap- 
pearance, it  is  probable  that  other  properties  are  acquired, 
such  as  the  power  of  stimulating  the  large  vessels  in  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  arteries,  to  action. 

3.  It  is  from  the  blood  that  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  must  be  repaired;  and,  in  particular,  for  supplying 
the  waste  made  in  the  fleshy  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body, 
a  substance  called  Jibrina,  must  be  formed  in  the  blood« 
This  has  been  hypothetically  supposed  to  be  efiected  by 
the  azotic  part  of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  lungs  have 

The  fint  of  these  actions  is  called  inspiration :  the  latter  expiratioo.  ^  See  a 
Distertation  on  Respiration,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Menzies,  by 
Charles  Suerue,  p.  2.  The  learned  EtrauUerus,  in  his  Dissert,  xi.  cha|>.  10, 
•ect.  1  ana  16,  givet  a  curious  summary  of  the  uses  of  resmration.  See 
Derham's  Phynco-Tlieology,  edit.  1798,  voL  i.  p.  S22,  note.  There  is  inttch 
Information  upon  tliis  sulked,  in  Dr.  BostocVs  fMxj  on  Reipiratioo. 


imbibed;  and  is  another  most  important  advantage  arising 
from  respiration. 

4.  Tlierc  is  no  circumstance  i.i  the  economy  of  mart^ 
l^ore  extmordinary  than  this,  that  his  body,  wltiie  in  a 
state  of  health,  should  always  remain  of  nearly  the  same 
temperature.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  dejiends  upon  respi- 
!r»lion.  Part  of  the  ^r  we  inspire  combines  with  the  blood ; 
H  is  supposed,  that  the  combined  heat,  to  which  its  gaseous 
form  was  owing,  is  thus  set  at  liberty,  and  in  some  degree 
Increases  the  temperature  of  the  air  we  expire,  which  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  lungs  with  the  air  it  breathes*,  and 
Ihencc  is  diffused  through  the  entire  system,  by  means  of 
the  blood.  Were  it  not  for  this  constant  absorption  of 
heat,  the  temperature  of  men,  and  of  other  animals,  could 
never  be  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mnsptiere,  notwithstanding  the  heat  which  they  are  con- 
tinuatlv  giving  out  to  the  colder  surrounding  bodies. 

5.  'the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  continuance  of  animal  life.  Without  respiration,  ihia 
eouM  not  be  effectedf.  By  the  heat,  and  other  propvrlics 
thus  oblained  from  the  atmosphere,  the  blood  acquires 
those  Ktimulnting  powers,  by  the  action  of  which  the  heart 
Is  alternately  contracted,  and  the  cireulation  regularly  car- 
ried on. 

C.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  animal  would  soon  perish,  un- 
less it  had  the  means  of  expelling  those  substances  which  are 
Hllifj  noxions  in  themselves,  or  of  which  any  great  aecu- 
Biulaiion  would  be  pernicious,  Tliis  expulsion  is  mo.st 
h»ppi!y  brouglit  about  through  the  medium  of  respiration. 
By  thf-  lungs,  a  quantity  of  about  37  ounces  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  usually  emitted  in  the  course  of  one  day,  by  a 
full  grown  pcrtion;  a  quitntitv.  whicli,  if  retained  in  the 
Thvli,  would  be  extremely  prejudicial.  By  the  same  means, 
any  suptrfluous  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  bloud,  and 
nnittea.  The  quantity  must  vary;  but  generally  cscecds 
'SW  ounces  per  uny.  The  blood  is  thus  Kept  of  a  proper 
■consistency,  neithiT  too  fluid  nor  too  dcnsej. 

Considering  all  these  circumslwiees,  is  it  not  surprising, 
lliat  while  men  are  «o  attctttive  to  their  food,  and  employ  so 

*  Tbit  pnini  tcrmi  to  be  ■aiiirjciariJjr  provMl  in  Mniiin'i  Diwtnition 
a  Hnpintion.  tniuUiBt  b^  Sugnir,  (sro.  Ediubursh,  l7»o),  p.  3i, 
45.  *c. 

t  '1  bt  blood  <u»o(  circulate  lhrou|Hi  tht  bodr  unhw  It  dim  thr  fuagt, 
wliirb  ti  do««  tin  putijil}-,  unltM  the  lunji  be  jtmalcd.— AMW  •/  Pmtr^ 
itfHfM,  p.  IDT. 

:  The  nibject  of  mpintioo  !•  »hly  tiplaiotd  to  TtuuBMU  >  Sjittm  ol 

IVmiufy,  vol.  i».  p.  flit. 


Aiuch  trouble  and  expence  in  obtaining  and  prepaHng  if^ 
thejr  should  not  bestow  more  attention  upon  partieulsurif 
which  are  equidly^  if  not  still  more  essential,  namely,  breath- 
ing pure  air,  and  avoiding  noxious  exhalations,  which  are 
the  paredtii  of  disease^  and  the  forerunners  of  death? 

SscT.  ill.    On  tlie  Necessity  qf  Fnsh  An  far  Respiratioru 

Wh^n  the  importance  ot  respiration  is  considered;^  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at^  that  the  air^  according  to  its  difTereHt 
qualities,  can  alter^  and  either  greatly  improve,  or  entirely 
vitiate,  the^  whole  texture  o/  the  blood,  and  the  nature  of 
the  animal  juices**  The  reason  of  fresh  air  being  necessaiy 
is,  that  where  oxygen  is  exhausted,  no  animal  can  live  at  al^ 
nor  for  any  considerable  length  of  time^  where  it  exists  id, 
too  small  a  proportion;  and  when  unwholesome  gases. 
are  combined  with  it^  disease  always,  and  often  deatli, 
eii3ues.  Fresh  air,  therefore,  is  found  as  necessary  foi'  man^ 
as  clear  water  is  to  fishes ;  and  thence  the  choice  of  good 
air,  is  accounted,  by  Hippocrates,  a  circumstance  claiming 
the  first  rank  in  the  regimen  of  health.  This  is  particularly. 
the  case  in  regard  to  children ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  air  of 
London^  one  half  of  the  children  bom  there^  die  befc^e 
they  are  two  years  old.  In  the  lying-in  hospital  at  Dublin^ 
the  proportion  was  found  still  greater ;  for,  in  the  space  of 
four  years,  ending  anno  1784,  no  less  a  number  than  2044 
infants,  out  of  /650,  died  within  the  Hrst  fortnight  after 
their  birth.  It  was  fortunately  discovered,  that  this  melan- 
choly circumstance  arose,  from  their  not  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  air  to  breathe.  The  hospital  was  there* 
fore  completely  ventilated ;  the  consequence  of  w^ich  was, 
that  the  proportions  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  279.  Hence 
there  was  reason  to  suppose,  that  out  of  2944,  who  had 
died  in  the  space  of  four  years  before,  no  less  a  number 
than  2655  had  perished  solely  from  the  want  of  a  due  sup- 
ply of  airf- 

A  number  of  other  facts  prove  the  advantages  of  fresH 
air,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  •  frequently  renewed. 

*  Cheftit*t  Essay  on  Health  and  LongLifr,  p.  6,  No.  H. 

+  Gamett's  Lecture  on  the  Prctervation  of  Health,  p.  61,  65 ;  also, 
TkomtoD't  PhiL  of  Medicine,  voL  i.  p.  334,  where  the  fact  is  more  fully 
and  mintttely  detailed.  In  hoipitaU,  the  ceiling  are  generally  too  low,  and 
Che  windows  too  tmaH,  hcBCC  a  want  of  food  air,  which  ii  attended  im%h  tht 


The  short  spacf  of  time  during  whicJi  a  person  can  txist 
ID  a  diring-bdl ;  some  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
in  Uie  African  slaTe-tnde;  and  the  well  known  story  of  the 
blacli-hole  or  prison  of  C.-ilcult;i,  where  Mr.  Holwell  and 
his  comptinions  suffered  so  severely  from  wunt  of  fresh 
air,  that  out  of  146  Englishmen,  confined  for  scarcely  1*2 
hours,  only  23  survived* ;  put  this  matter  beyond  a  doubtf . 
Tlie  want  of  ftesh  air  b  likewise  often  felt  in  crowded  As- 
semblies. It  is  calculated,  that  each  person  consumes  about 
five  cubic  feet  of  air  in  an  liourj,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 

t rives  such  a  quantity  of  air  of  its  oxygen,  or  vitiU  principle. 
f  a  hundred  persons,  therefore,  were  confined  in  a  room  30 
feet  long,  25  broad,  and  30  high,  the  whole  air  in  that 
apartmeut,  consisting  of  22,500  cubic  feet,  unless  renewed, 
would  be  rendered  noxious  in  about  Jour  hours  und  a  half; 
and  the  same  scene  would  take  place  which  was  exliibited  in 
the  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  Isit  then  wonderful  that  crowded 
rooms,  where  routs  and  other  assemblies  are  held,  should 
be  so  pernicious  to  the  health  of  those  who  frequent  them  ? 
For  besides  the  destruction  of  oxygen,  and  the  great  increase 
of  carbonic  acid,  that  perspiration  wliicli  is  expelled  as  a 
nuisance  by  one  individual,  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to 
others. 

Theatres  are  seldom  cnld  or  damp,  yet  the  entertainments 
exliibited  there,  more  especially  when  they  arc  much 
crowded,  or  in  warm  weather,  may  be  attended  with  injury, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  air. 

The  celebrated  Lavoisier  found,  at  a  theatnVnl  entertain- 
ment, that  before  tlic  play  began,  the  air  contained  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  of  its  usual  substances : 


Onygcn 
Azote     ., 


27 
73 


t.T^^^^^ 


t  Rtg  Dtddoft't  Inlraductar^  I.«ciiirc,p.T( 
tioni,  B.40.    Ati  mdincboly  proof  of  111*  ti 

lol4,  iliai  l*t  charity  chiJdrra,  *nd  a  Knnuit,  liy  in  in  ipanmrni  of  > 
luniM-  ill  Kin£-4nT«i,  Coldrn^qiiarr,  wlim,  to  rnnicr  the  room  wanner. 
ttttj  titvt  lip  ihc  ebiniary.  utd  uttd  tvtry  other  nwaiu  to  ciclude  the  culd 
•it,  tin  convqucncc  of  which  vm,  ihat  thr  icrranr,  and  im  of  llw  chil- 
iim,  were  4eucd  with  varioni  aluinuiy  lymplumi  of  a  diiordtr  ocariy  bbiI- 
bi,  acronpioinl  with  acniciuiiv  P""^  convubiiifi>i  &c. 

;  ThoiaUB'i  FliiL  of  Meiliciii*,  vol.  I  p.  SrU.    By  an  cijirnmrm  of  lb* 


J 
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But  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  piece^  the  air  of  the 
theatre  was  as  fbUows:            . 

Oxygen  ......•-......; 21 

Azote  •—•—•—•—•—•••••—•••-——•••••.•••  76| 

Carbonic  add  or  fixed  air  •••••••••••—-  2| 


Hence  the  oxygen  or  vital  bit  was  diminished  in  the  pro- 
portion of,  from  ^  to  21,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  was  less  fit  for  respiration  than  before,  ben 
sides  having  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  accu-« 
mulated  in  it*. 

When,  from  any  cause,  air  is  suffered  to  become  foul 
and  noxious,  it  weakens  the  springs  of  life,  and  generates 
the  most  malignant  and  contagious  diseases,  and  from  being 
the  first  support  of  life,  is  thus  rendered,  by  stagnation, 
so  putrid,  as  to  have  all  the  pernicious  effects  of  poison  f. 
It  is  firom  stagnation,  that  the  air  of  old  wells,  and  of 
caves  under  ground,  becomes  so  pernicious :  and  it  is  the 
source  from  which  that  malignant  fever,  the  jail  distemper^ 
takes  its  rise, 

celebrated  Hales,  a  gaJloa  of  air  is  spoiled  bv  the  steams  of  the  breath  in 
one  minute,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  respiration ;  nence  a  hogshead,  or  63  gal- 
ions,  would  hardly  supply  a  human  creature  for  an  hour. 

*  Among  the  places  of  public  resort,  there  is  none  where  a  corrupted 
atmosphere  is  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  The  room,  where  that  great  council  meets,  was  large  enough 
for  the  numbers  which  constituted  that  assembly,  whilst  it  contained  513 
members,  or  the  representatives  of  England  alone,  but  since  the  addition  of 
no  less  a  number  than  145  members  by  the  unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  same  apartment,  notwithstanding  some  attempts  to  enlarge  it,  is  no 
longer  fit  to  hold  the  representatives  of  the  united  empire,  and  far  less  tht 
crowds  who  wish  to  be  present  when  any  interesting  debate  is  to  take  place. 
Among  the  means  taken  for  warming  the  air,  that  of  introducing  charcoal 
into  the  house  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinary,  for  though  it  mi^fat 
give  some  heat,  yet  the  air  was  thereby  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  inv> 
pure  and  noxious.  The  vapour  of  charcoal  produces,  particularly  in  dose 
apartments,  dang^ous,  and  frequently  fatal,  effects, not  only  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  au:,  but  also  by  acting  directly  as  a  poison  on 
the  system;  for  animals  confined  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  die  loug  before 
the  whole  oxygen  is  consumed,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  add  gas 
formed  during  respiration.  Now  burning  charcoal  destroys  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  forms  that  ddeterious  eas,  (the  carbonic  acid/,  mlich 
more  rapidly  than  respiration  does,  and  must  therefore  be  still  more  injuriooi. 
The  building  of  a  new  house,  b  certainly  the  only  means  that  can  possibly 
be  thought  of,  completely  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old  one ;  but,  untii 
that  event  takes  place»  the  labours  of  an  intelligent  committee  could  not  be 
better  bestowed,  than  in  consideriQg,  how  the  atmoqphere  of  the  houscy  i» 
Its  present  state,  could  best  be  improved. 

fAdairip.  41.    ValangiDy  p.  51. 
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Sect.  IV.    Of  the  QuaUties  ofth^  Air,  and  their  Effects  an 

HeaUh. 

The  quSilides  of  the  air  dej^end  oh  its  beiijg  hot  or  cold, 
dry  or  moist,  light  or  heavy,  inland  of  maritime,  breathed 
in  the  day,  or  in  the  night.  It  is  well  known  what  import- 
ant effects  these  various  circumstances  produce  on  the  health 
of  the  human  body. 

1.  Hot  Air. — ^The  effecfts  of  hot  ulf  will  bfe  easily  uhdcr- 
itboAy  if  we  consider  for  a  moment,  that  the  air  either  raisins, 
or  reduces  to  its  own  temperature,  those  bodies  which  it 
surrounds  or  penethites  ♦.  When  we  sccy  indeed,  after  .thd 
colds  of  winter,  how  rapidly  the  heat  of  summer  revives  all 
nature,  making  the  plants  to  grow,  the  trees  to  blossom,  and 
every  animal  to  rejoice,  we  cannot  suppose  that  man  should 
be  the  only  exception.  But  its  principal  effects,  in  regard 
to  the  human  species,  result  from  this,  that  the  quantity 
of  perspiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, regulated  by  the  degree  of  heat  applied  to  the  human 
bodyt.  It  is  supposed  that  in  England,  at  an  average  of 
the  whole  year,  perspiration  scarcely  equals  all  the  other 
excretions,  though  in  summer  it  is  nearly  double  to  that  of 
winter;  wHereas,  in  the  air  of  Padua,  during  the  whole 
year,  the  perspiration  is  supposed  to  be,  to  the  other  excre** 
tions,  as  five  to  three,  and  in  tropical  climates,  it  is  pt0- 
bably  still  greater,  especially  to  the  naUves  of  Europe. 

Though  the  human  body  can  bear  considerable  variations 
of  temperature,  yet  the  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  most  con- 

fenial  to  the  humiin  frame,  is  from  50  to  70  of  Fahren- 
eit.  Tliat  temperature  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
countries  most  famed  for  hitcllcctual  exertion,  and  strength 
both  of  body  and  mind.  When  that  proportion  is  much 
exceeded,  the  fibres  are  lengthened  and  relaxed,  particu- 
larly in  the  youn^  and  growing  ^,  and  hence  proceeds  the 
Sensation  of  falntishness  and  debility  in  a  hot  JayS.  It  is 
believed  that  men  cannot  live  long  in  an  aic  much  hotter 
than  their  own  bodies,  the  average  of  which  is  calculated 

^  Valingin  on  Diet,  &c.  p.  20.  f  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  SO. 

I  On  that  account,  tKc  children  of  Europeans  should  be  sent  from  the  EaM 
indict  to  Europe,  tiU  their  form  and  stamina  are  established. 

$  To  prove  the  effecu  of  heat  on  animals,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  pat  a 
■pariow  and  a  dog  into  a  sugar-baker*s  drying-room,  where  the  air  w» 
licated  to  146,  or  54*  beyond  that  of  the  human  bodv.  The  sparrow  died 
n  (wo  miauiet,  and  the  'dog  in  twenty-eightw— See  Arouthnot  on  Air,  p.  4€. 
Th$  htH  was  calctflattd  according  to  Hues's  thermomcltr. 
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in  children  at  90°^  and  in  adult  persons  at  96^  ^^  thougH 
both  will  bear  a  more  violent  heat,  for  a  short  period  of  tim^. 
When  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  by  promoting  perspira- 
tion, it  dissipates  the  thinner,  watery,  and  volatile  parts  of 
the  blood,  and  by  thickening  that  source  of  nourishment 
and  life,  lajrs  a  foundation  for  many  disorders,  more  espct- 
cially  fevers,  of  a  bilious,  putrid,  ardent,  and  malignant 
nature.  Hence,  an  extremely  hot  climate  is  far  from  being 
wholesome. 

2.  Cold  Air. — ^It  is  evident  that  cold  must  have  effects 
on  die  human  body,  directly  opposite  to  those  of  heat.  Cold 
air  braces  the  fibres,  not  only  by  its  condensing  quality, 
bnt  by  rendering  the  air  drier.  By  bracing  the  fibres  also, 
and  more  strooffly  condensing  the  fluids,  it  produces  that 
strength  and  activity,  which  is  so  sensibly  felt  in  clear  frosty 
weather,  when  the  cold  is  not  too  intense  f.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  contracting  the  fibres  of  the  skin,  and  cooling  the 
blood  too  much  in  those  vessels  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  air,  some  of  the  grosser  parts,  and  most  acrid  or  saline 
particles  of  the  perspirable  matter,  which  would  evaporate 
m  wanh  weather,  are  retained  in  cold,  and  produce  coughs, 
scurvies,  and  otlier  disorders  to  which  cold  countries  are 
liable.  It  is  strongly  in  their  favour,  however,  that  such 
regions  arc  frequently  affected  by  wind ;  hence  the  air  is 
much  more  purified  than  in  hot  climates. 

3.  MoUt  Air. — It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a  little 
mor^  or  less  of  moisture  in  the  air,  can  be  of  little  import- 
ance to  man,  whose  body  is  composed  in  a  great  degree  of 
fluids,  whose  blood  and  jnices  are  so  watery,  and  who  can 
swallow  quantities  of  water  and  weak  liquors  daily,  without 
inconvenience.  Air,  though  moderately  moist,  therefore, 
can  have  no  ill  effect  on  the  constitution,  though,  if  it  is  sa- 
turated with  moisture,  it  is  unwholesome  %.  Moist  weather, 
indeed,  even  when  accompanied  by  cola,  is  unfavpural)lcl 
to  health,  as  is  often  fatally  experienced  by  delicate  people, 
during  the  fogs  of  London  and  Paris ;  but  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  heat,  it  is  still  more  prejudicial.    Hence  the  greai 

*  77^  e^p^nments  of  Blagden  and  his  friends  were  made  in  rooms  aboye 
the  hmliQg- temperature.  .  2\,  girl  has  gone  into  a  baker's  oven  nearly  400^. 

f  Co)^  air,  ^x^  ij!)Qst  people,  also  increases  the  appetite.  It  is  remarkable, 
in  the  history  of  such  as  perished  by  cold  in  nortnern  countries,  ^t  they 
kept  (heir  appetite  to  the  \dAt,^^ArJndill>not  on  Air^  p.  209. . 

JHjppocrates,  of  o)d,  pbsenred  ihait  the  Phasians  were  tall,  soft,  bloated 
ps^e,  tm  account  of  the  exqesflye  moisture  of  the  air  they  breathed ;  theif 
country  being  marshy,  hot,  watery,  woody,  aud  subject  to  violent  ahowei% 
^a^seasoD^  ... 
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morr^ility,  during  the  hot  season,  at  Batavia,  and  in  some 

parts  of  America,     When  the  air  is  impregnated  with  va- 
]  pours  from  putrid  marshes,  it  is  found  pernicious,  not  from 

Its  moisture,  but  its  putridity. 
14.  Dry  Air. — Wheu  the  air  is  dry,  it  contuns  a  number 
[•of  saline  and  other  paiticlcs,  which,  by  rain  or  moisture, 
J  Slight  have  been  earned  down  to  the  surface  of  tlie  earth. 
I  3^  also  imbibes  animal  and  vcpetable  effluvia,  which  have  a 
isiderablc  influence  on  the  bociy.  By  great  dryness  in 
'  the  air,  tilt"  very  texture  and  situirtion  of  the  pores  of  the 

tkin  may  be  altered.     A  dry  air,  if  not  too  warm,  is  both 
,  igrecable   and  healthy,  but  whea  accompanied  with  great 

lleat,  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  both  to 
I  .Mimals  and  vegetables'^.      Even  in  England  it  has  been 

, observed,  that  extremely  dry  seasons  have  been  found  more 

dangerous  to  human  bodies  than  wetf. 

5.  Ijighl  Air. — It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  light- 
I  ncss  of  air,  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  is  unfavourable 
I  to  respiration.  Persons  in  these  eleviited  situations,  are 
,  obliged  Xo  take  breath  oftener  than  in  the  lower  regions ; 
I  and  are  sometimes  so  violently  affected,  as  to  throw  up 
J  blood,  by  the  straining  which  the  nuity  of  the  atmosphere 
L  tccasions  J.     A  certain  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

•  Ret  the  description  of  ihc  Humalu)  and  llie  Sirocco,  in  Gregory'i  £«v 

■emy  of  Nilure,  viiLi.  p,  ITT,  ITS,  Ac.     Id  Eeypi>  (luring  a  certain  period 

tt  lununcr,  [he  hot  winds  blow,  called  by   the  inhabiuou  Hmfiin,  from 

Ohsi  continiUBcc  [or  fifty  days,  though  they  have  no  dctermiiied  time,  btit 

kn  fonutime*  more  than  lluec  montlu.    Tbe  inh^ilanti,  during  the  axa^ 

yJB,  lire  much  under  fromuL — Arliilhiul  n  Air. 

_        f  Arbutlinot  oa  Air,  p.  133.    Great  draught),  he  olxervei,  have  alwijri 

I  'leen  found  noiioui  to  the  bufnan  body.    Previoui  In  the  deUructive  ep> 

L4«inicil  diilempcrt  which  tudk  place  in  the  Uutcrend  of  the  year  1TS9,  and 

L  IcgiuainfF  of  ITS3,  there  wna  great  drought  in  EngJaod,  aud  in  thegreat- 

^  Mt  part  of  Europe,  which  ultimately  proved  cilremcly  fatal  to  all  the  placei 

I  ftfitled  by  it.    Great  dtoughtt  ciert  their  effect!  alter  the  turface  of  the 

'    ~-  -'   '      ^ain  opened  bymoiiture,  and  the   peniMraiiQa  of  the   ground, 

.  u  loD^  uipprraed,  i(  niddenljr  reitored.    It  i>  probable  that  the 

r  mrth  tbeD  enuii  wvcnl  new  effluvii,  hurtful  to  bumaa  bodiei;  and  thii 

C  wpeated  to  be  the  ca>e,  by  the  thick  and  ttinlting  tof*  which   lucccedeil 

tm  rain  that  had  r^llen  Before.    Sec  Ariiuthnot  on  Air,  p.  IM,  199.     Dr. 

nSiMt  remarki,  that  the  ichabiiantt  of  place*  on  the  Ka  coail,  are  leu  tub* 

L  ]■«  to  thoH  diaeuet  whicb  generally  remit  frum  an  exceeding  hoi  and  dry 

I    Mimner,    than    ihote    of    inland    low»/~£Hdy  m  Iti   MiJkal  Cmiliirlim 

P  tf  Orau  SnLuM,  p.  3^— Tbia  if  >  dicunutance  much  to  favour  of  mariiiine 

^  Atiationt. 

I  Derham'i  Phnico>Theolo|y,  Tid.  L  p.  1 1 . 

Lnrd  Bncint  (Nov.  Organ.  ScienL  lib.  K,  aphor.  !>)•  ■*T*>  v'l^*<'  cerMin 

Jlnvdlen  mounted  lo  the  lop  of  Olympui,  tne  air  wa>  ao  thin  thai  ihcy 

''  ere  oblind  m  hold  ipoogo.  dipped  in  vinegar  ind  water,  to  thtii  no*** 

id  nuiuEt.    AIm»i  llui  the  ait  ou  the  lop  ot  Towiific  it  W  (hvp  m  iv 
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Aospbere^  being  taken  off  the  veins  or  blood-vessels,  they 
expand  and  swell,  by  which  a  shortness  of  breath,  and  a 
^pitting  of  blood  are  occasioned.  When  fermented  liquors 
are  carried  in  bottles  to  that  height,  the  air  contained  in  the 
liquor  rarefies  as  much  as  the  air  without,  by  which  means 
the  bottles  are  burst.  But  though  light  air,  when  carried 
to  an  extreme,  is  so  highly  prejudicial,  yet,  in  moderation^ 
it  may  be  of  use ;  and  hence  the  air  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts^ is  found  to  be  of  service  in  several  disorders.  In 
general,  however,  the  air  of  lofty  mountains  is  of  too  light 
and  subtile  a  nature ;  and  though  it  may  be  calculated  for 
the  eagle,  and  other  descriptions  of  birds,  yet  it  does  not, 
in  general,  agree  with  the  constitution  of  man. 

o.  Heavy  Air. — Air  in  some  measure  compressed,  ot 
rather  heavy,  if  it  be  dry,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  human 
frame.  It  appears  by  authentic  experiments,  that  animals 
live  longer,  when  breathing  a  like  quantity  of  compressed^ 
than  uncompressed  air ;  ana  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
compresses  the  air  in  valleys  and  champaign  countries,  and 
consequently  renders  such  air,  better  calculated  to  support 
ffreat  numbers  of  inhabitants*.  It  must  also  contsdn,  for 
Its  bulk,  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  or  vital  airf. 

caute  violent  pains  in  the  eyes;  and  so  thin  and  light,  as  to  make  many 
vomit. 

The  air  on  one  very  high  mountain  of  Peru,  according  to  d'Acosta,  if 
mortal  at  the  first  blast ;  and,  by  its  coldness,  dead  bodies  are  preserved 
from  pntrefaction.  At  the  top  of  one  of  these  Peruvian  mountains,  which 
probaoly  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  he  and  his  company  were  seised 
with  bilious  vomitings,  perhaps  from  the  thinness  as  well  as  coldness  of  the 
air. — Arbutbnot  OH  Airy  p.  81. — But  these  assertions  by  d*Acostaseem  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  Humboldt  has  lately  ascended  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  more  than  16/X)0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  De  Saussure,  in  hit 
"  V^oMt  dans  Us  Alpes^  has  given  the  best  and  most  accurate  account 
of  hignly  rarified  air,  the  effects  of  which  he  experienced,  to  their  greatest 
extent,  on  Mont  Blanc.  They  were  exceedingly  disagreeable,  but  not  to 
pernicious  as  other  travellers  have  described. 

*  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  air  should  be  of  a  due  gravity  and 
daiiticity,  that  it  may  distend  ^  lungs  sufficientlv;  for  however  stronger 
constitutions  can  bear  either  an  increased  or  diminisn^  weight  of  the  atmot* 
phere,  and  can  live  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  or  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lowest  valleys,  yet  the  sick,  weak,  and  the  valetudinary,  cannot  bear 
itr-^Aorf  /  Oksarvatiom  on  Bills  of  Mortality^  p.  42a 

f  Dr.  C.  Harrison,  of  Homcastle,  has  found,  that  the  air  of  the  fens  or 
marshes  of  loncolnshire,  is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Though  that  scourge  of  this  island  is  reported  to  destroy 
anmiaDy  such  numbers  of  its  inhuitants,  yet  in  the  fenny  districts,  it  u 
rarely  to  be  met  with ;  whereas  in  the  hifh-lying  divisions  of  the  coumy9 
fibt  xtwidsjf  where  the  air  is  less  moist  anabland,  that  disorder,  originating 
in  scrofula,  is  much  more  frequent  He  further  found,  in  a  case  or  two  id 
the  kind  which  he  adduces,  that  a  removal  from  the  high  to  the  lower 
fenny  part  of  the  county,  had  repeatedly  and  uniformly  the  best  effiscts. 
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7-  Inland  Jir.-^The  air  of  inland  districts  most  have 
qualities  Yfry  different  from  those  on  the  sea-coast.  In  the 
interior  part9  of  a  country^  the  air  must  partake  much  of 
the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  of  its  productions.  Much^  also, 
must  depend  upon  the  state  of  its  cultivation.  £ven  coun- 
tries naturally  unwholesome,  if  cleared  of  wood,  and  ren« 
dered  fertile,  becoipe  immediately  healthy*  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  the  central  countnes  of  great  continents  are 
colder,  especiallv  in  winter,  than  those  that  have  the  sea- 
air.  Moscow,  m  the  same  latitude  with  Edinburgh,  is 
much  colder,  during  the  winter  months,  though  perhaps 
warmer  in  the  summer  season*. 

8.  Maritime  ^if . — ^The  nature  of  the  air  at  sea  is,  in  va- 
Houfi  respects,  very  different  from  that  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  1.  Sea  air  is  more 
humid,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  which  is 
constantly  arising  from  the  surface  of  such  an  extent 
of  water.  2.  The  air  at  sea  is  more  frequently  agitated, 
and  storms  are  more  violent,  and  continue  longer  there  than 
at  landf.  3.  In  the  same  country,  the  air  is  found  of  very 
difiercnt  temperatures,  in  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  and  pos« 
sesshig  very  different  qus^ities ;  but,  ^t  sea,  the  air  is  more 
uniform,  and  less  susceptible  of  variety.  4.  The  air  at  sea 
never  stagnates,  having  no  impediments  to  its  course,  from 
mountains,  hills,  or  forests,  and  being  continually  agitated 
by  the  winds,  currents,  and  the  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tides.  5.  Sea-air  is  warmer,  more  especially  in  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter,  than  the  air  which  is  incumbent  on 

indeed  wherevf  r  there  is  a  spittin|^  of  blood,  it  is  a  sig;n  that  the  aituaticNi 
i>f  the  place  is  too  high,  and  the  air  too  light.  Tjie  proper  plan  to  pursue* 
therefore,  is,  to  fly  to  a  flat  or  deep  country,  where  the  air  u  heavy.  The 
weight  of  that  sort  of  air  must  prevent  the  vessels  froip  being  swelled  to 
any  improper  sise :  and  the  spitting  of  blood,  wbich  originated  from  th( 
•xif  n^ion,  must  be  removed. 

•  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  7S. 

Strother,  in  his  £ss.iys  on  Sickness  and  Health,  p.  86.  contends,  that 
the  midland  counties  in  England  are  the  most  healthy,  and  less  subject  to 
a  Tarieiy  of  weather.  He  observes,  that  when  the  easterly  or  westerly 
winds  give  rains  in  abundance  to  the  coasts,  yet  the  middle  way,  between 
sea  and  sea,  has  then  been  cahn  and  dry;  th<  clouds  broaght  trom  either 
sea,  drop  before  they  come  mid-way.  The  accounu  which  are  given  of  the 
air  of  Chehenham  seem  to  fustifv  these  observationsw 

t  In  the  Hrittsh  Kncyciopecua,  ^roce  Aerolofry,  p.  155,  it  is  stated,  that 
Hr.  I>obson  of  Live.  |)(n>1  found  sea-water  contiined  air,  superior  in  ouality 
to  that  of  the  atnuMpherc.  Hence  the  utility  of  sea  voyages  to  invaKos  may 
arise.  Arbuihoot,  on  the  other  hand,  ccmtcnds,  that  were  it  not  for  con- 
stant winds,  which  blow  off  the  coat  of  yaponn  which  invest  theoceani 
'-  would  bt  iutoicrablc  to  huimui  bodte|.-»0/v  dir^  p.  70. 
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tlie  earth* :  hence  those  who  obtaia  a  livelihood  by  collect- 
ing liinpetd,  and  other  shell-iishj  and  who  are  constantly 
inhaling  sea  spraj^  are  never  affected  with  coughf.  6.  A 
portion  of  sea-salt  is  also  generally  raised  by  the  spray,  and 
perhaps  by  the  vapour  of  the  sea,  which  is  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  rather  beneficial  effects  J.  7*  Sea-air,  also,  is 
not  so  liable  as  land  ur,  to  be  deteriorated  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  and  of  vegetable  subst^inccs,  the  respiration 
of  animals,  the  support  of^combustion,  and  exhalations  of 
all  descriptions. 

9.  Night  Air. — ^This  Is,  in  general,  more  unwholesome 
than  what  Is  breathed  in  the  day  time ;  and,  about  sunset. 
It  is  particularly  injurious,  for  then  a  greater  quantity  of 
dew  falls  than  even  at  midnight. 


Such  are  the  various  sorts  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
general  qualities  of  each.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that,  by  custom§,  man  may  be  reconciled  to  differ- 
ent sorts  of  air;  and  that  there  is  no  animal  so  capable  of 
being  made  to  agree  with  so  maiiy  various  climates.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  animals  of  warm  countries  cannot  sub- 
sist in  cold.  African  animals  can  hardly  endure  the  cold- 
ness of  the  open  air  of  England,  which  is  too  warm  for 
rein-deer;  yet  man  can  live  in  the  hottest  air  under  the 
sun,  and  also  far  within  the  polar  circles  of  frigid  zone. 
\Vliat  makes  the  difference  between  mankind  and  other 
animals,  is,  that  man  is  assisted  by  many  contrivances  of 
art  to  bear  extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  Brutes,  left  to 
their  own  choice,  as  far  as  they  can  procure  their  ends  by 
local  motion,  chuse  the  countries  and  climates  most  adapted 
to  their  constitutions;  and  so  perhaps  would  men  also,  if 
they  were  not  endued  with  the  faculty  of  invention,  and 

*  It  it  the  saline  matter  in  sea-water  that  makes  getting  wet  with  it  in« 
oflOnitive.  When  seamen  are  exposed  to  rain  at  sea,  they  are  apt  to  catch 
coLd. 

t  See  Buchan's  Essay  on  Sea  Bathing,  p.  167.  It  is  said,  that  persons 
empkiTed  in  the  mannfactUres  of  glass  and  salt,  are  likewise  exempted  from 
coughs  and  colds. 

%  These  particulars  are  more  fully  explained  in  a  valuable  work,  entitled, 
llie  Use  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Medicine,  by  Ebenezer  Gilchrist,  M.  D.  one 
volume,  ocUvq,  London,  1757. 

$  The  effects  of  custom,  in  regard  to  air,  cannot  be  more  stronely  exem- 
plified than  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  a  mouse  or  a  duck,  accus- 
tomed to  an  exhausted  receiver,  can  bear  it  longer  than  a  fresh  one,  so  much 
are  all  animalc  the  children  of  CMattoou-^Arbutbtn^  m  ^i>,  p.  91.'^FbiUu 
TfwttgOmtf  al)ridged  by  Loath,  p.  239,  290. 
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of  transmitting  their  inventions  to  their  posterity.  Man 
likewise  lives  in  society,  and,  though  endowed  with  reason^ 
is  sahject  to  passions,  to  which  he  sacrifices  the  greatest 
blessings  of  health,  and  life  itself*. 


SiCT.  V.   On  the  Practical  Rules  connected  with  the  junction 
qf  Respiration,  and  with  the  Nature  and  QuaUHes  of  Air. 

Thbsb  rules  maybe  considered  as  connected,  1.  With 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  soil;  2.  With  the  climate 
and  seasons ;  3.  With  the  age  and  condition  of  the  indivi- 
dual; and^  4.  With  his  place  of  residence. 

1.  Rules  connected  with  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Soil. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  we  are  not  yet  pos- 
sessed of  a  complete  test  of  the  salubrity  of  air  in  general; 
and,  till  this  can  be  obtsuned,  our  only  guide  must  be  ex- 
perience. There  are  some  indications,  however,  which 
prove  the  healthiness  of  a  country;  as,  1.  The  quality  of 
springs,  as  they  must  denote  the  nature  of  the  air;  for  they 
imbibe  the  salme  and  mineral  exhalations  of  the  ground : 
Wliere  the  water,  therefore,  is  sweet  and  good,  the  air  pro- 
bably partakes  of  the  same  qualities;  2.  If  the  complexion 
of  tne  inhabitants  is  clct'ur  and  vivid,  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
wholesome  air;  and,  3.  Where,  in  porportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  many  reach  a  considerable  age, 
(which  will  appear  from  the  bills  of  mortality),  the  air  is  to 
be  accounted  healthy  f.  On  the  other  hand,  dampness  of 
wainscot,  rotting  of  furniture,  tarnishing  of  metals,  rusting 
of  iron,  e£Dorescence  of  salt  upon  any  bodies,  discolora- 
tions  of  silks  and  linens,  and  more  particularly  putrid  fe- 
vers, and  untimely  death,  are  indications  of  dampness  and 
insalubrity. 

llie  local  qualities  of  the  air,  in  no  small  degree,  depend 
upon  the  exhalations  of  the  soil,  and  those  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, wliich  may  be  brought  to  it  by  winds.    It  appears^ 

*  Arbuthoot  on  Air,  p.  99,  9S. 
t  Sbaketpetr  gives  another  mark  of  pure  air — 

**  The  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  maruet,  does  approre. 

By  bis  loT'd  maaonry,  that  heaTen'k  breath 

Smells  wooinglj  here: 

Where  they  most  breed  aad  haautu  I  hive  obaerv'd* 

Tht  air  ia  deUcate."  JCnM.  Act  1.  Smw  C. 
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howertr,  from  the  carefbl  inspection  of  several  register% 
that  tnore  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  surface^  and  the 
subscnl,  than  to  its  subterraneous  contents. 

A  soil  gravelly,  chalky,  or  sandy,  has  but  little  perspha- 
tion,  and  imbibes  the  moisture  that  falls  upon  it.  It  is^ 
therefore,  free  from  noxious  exhalations. 

From  a  rich,  fat,  and  marshy  soil,  a  great  quantity  and 
variety  of  vapours  are  raised,  by  the  action  of  the  sua,  and 
the  heat  which  it  communicates  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  vapours,  consisting  of  water,  oils,  salts,  and  several 
other  ingredients,  must  variously  affect  the  inhabitants  by 
their  contents,  more  especially  at  certain  times  and  periocb 
of  the  year.  This  accounts  for  a  common  observation,  that 
rich  soils,  on  the  banks  of  slow-running  rivers,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  extremely  unwholesome. 

Mere  watery  exhalations  are  not  so  unwholesome,  if  they 
come  from  soils  such  as  clay,  which  retain  water,  provided 
it  does  not  stagnate  and  become  corrupt.  Hence  the  mois- 
ture from  peat-mosses,  more  especially  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
is  not  pernicious  to  health ;  because  the  superfluous  waters 
run  down  to  the  streamlets,  or  lower  grounds.  Nor  would 
the  exhalations  from  ditches  be  injurious,  if  they  were 
carefully  cleaned  of  weeds  and  other  noxious  matters. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  an  old  method  of  im- 
proving health,  that  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  fresh  turned 
up  earth,  which  has  in  it  something  strengthening  and  re- 
fmhing,  even  in  small  quantities;  and,  consequently,  it 
mast  have  a  great  influence  on  a  larger  scale.  Lord  Bacon 
was  acquainted  with  a  very  old  man,  who,  every  morning, 
as  soon  as  he  awoke,  caused  a  piece  of  j:arth  to  be  held  be- 
fore his  nose,  that  he  might  inhale  the  vapour.  He  recom- 
mends, therefore,  the  smell  of  fresh  earth,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  following  the  plough,  or  digging  up  the  earth, 
particularly  in  the  spring.  Hufeland*  has  lately  recom- 
mended these  means  to  consumptive  persons,  who  may  thus 
inhale  the  vapour,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  an  apart- 
ment. The  sensation  produced  by  it,  is  like  that  felt  on 
inhaling  vital  air,  and  is  refreshing  in  a  considerable  degree, 

• 
2.  Rule$  connected  with  the  Climate  and  Season. 

It  is  contended  by  some  authors,  that  an  uniformity  of 
cfimate  is  desirable,  as  being  favourable  to  health  and  long 
lifef*  But  Hippocrates  affirms,  that  such  uniformity  is  not 

•  telnilMtfiial,  ^<ol.L  p.  S8$.        f  Hnfeknd,  v6Lu  p.  968»  S99. 
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to  be  wished  for.  It  Is  the  equality  of  the  temperature  of 
the  seasons,  joined  to  the  flatness  of  the  surface,  which 
renders  Asiatic  nations  indolent  and  lazy,  slavish,  subrais- 
rive  to  masters,  and  unwilling  to  quit  their  ease  or  their 
families,  or  to  subject  themselves  to  labour  or  hardships; 
whereas,  in  countries  where  there  are  mountains  and  val- 
leys, a  great  variety  of  heat  and  cold,  and  where,  by  the 
alternations  of  the  weather,  and  the  necessity  of  labour,  both 
the  mind  and  the  body  must  be  constantly  employed,  the 
men  are  courageous,  disposed  to  activity,  labour,  and  ex- 
ercise; and  become,  in  every  respect,  a  superior  race  of 
beings*.  Those,  therefore,  who  live  in  such  climates,  have 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  condition. 

It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  frequent 
and  sudden  change  of  seasons  f  does  affect  the  health,  the 
constitution,  and  the  spirits ;  and  in  this  country,  in  parti- 
cular, those  changes  arc  so  very  sudden,  that  if  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  them,  they  would  necessarily  affect  us  more 
than  they  usually  do.  Hence  it  is  the  more  desirable  to 
study  this  subject  attentively,  that  we  may  be  fully  aware  of 
the  means  by  which  the  dangers  of  a  varied  climate  can  best 
be  prevented. 

iVIedical  persons,  in  particular,  ought  to  consider,  with 
peculiar  care,  what  weather  may  be  expected  at  the  diflfer- 
cnt  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  districts  where  they  prac- 
tise ;  the  signs  also  of  good  or  a  bad  seasons  J,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  which  they  are  susceptible.  By  attention  to  this 
importfint  subicct,  Ilippocratcs  supposed  he  could  prognos- 
ticate, from  tne  nature  of  one  season,  the  diseases  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  next.  Sydenham,  also,  who  was  a  saga- 
cious mid  indefatigable  observer,  attempted,  by  the  same 
means,  to  foresee  future  diseases,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
proper  measures  for  preventing  them.  Arbuthnot  has 
treated  this  subject  with  great  ability;  and,  from  his  valu- 
able work  on  the  subject  of  Air,  many  of  the  following  ob- 
servations arc  extracted  §. 

*  GifYon**  Hippocratet.    On  Air,  Water,  and  Situatioa,  p.  fiZ 

f  In  a  work  entitled  **  Le  Medida  det  Dame»,  ou  l*Art  Jit  let  Cooserrer 
**  en  Sante/*  printed  at  Paris,  in  one  vol.  Svo.  anno  1771,  there  are  some 
inji^nioiw  olwervations  on  the  four  teatont  of  the  ycar^  applicable  to  the  me* 
ridinn  of  France.  Perhaps  the  best  work  oa  tbr  ncdical  climate  of  Great 
Britain,  it  **  'i  he  Manual  of  Health,  or,  the  Invalid  condocted  tafely 
'*  throuf^h  the  Seatont,**  printed  by  Johntuo,  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  Loo* 
don,  1H<)6,  written  by  Dr.  Beddoet. 

I  It  hnt  been  observed,  that  the  tilence  of  in^tthoppert,  the  croaking  of 
frop,  and  bees  nut  making  honey,  are  tignt  of  a  bad  teaton. 

J  X>r.  Stroihcr,  ui  httTrtatue  oa  tht  Noii<iiatunli»  p.  9I»  jurtif' r«* 
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1.  Hot  Climates. — ^When  the  air  Is  rarefied  by  heat, 
whea  the  body  is  relaxed  by  it,  and  all  its  humours  put  in 
motion,  besides  a  proper  attention  to  clothing,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.  which  will  be  afterwards  explained,  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  the  effects  of  heat,  by  rest,  shade, 
ventilators,  and  by  living  even  in  grottoes,  when  the  heat  is 
intense*;  nor  is  the  latter  part  of  this  advice  unsanctioned 
by  experience.  Lord  Bacon  ascribes  the  longevity  of  the 
ancients,  partly  to  their  living  in  caves ;  and  I  am  informed 
from  most  respectable  authority,  that  a  lady,  who  had  gone 
from  London  to  Virginia,  had  found  the  summer  heat  so  in- 
tolerable, that  having  fortunately  discovered,  near  her 
house,  a  large  natural  cave,  she,  and  many  of  her  neighs 
hours,  frequently  spent  the  day  there,  totdly  unmolested 
l^y  the  greatest  neats,  and  found  the  utmost  benefit  from 
it.  The  Italians  also  seek  for  coolness  in  summer,  either 
by  sitting  in  dark  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  or  those  with 
a  northern  aspect;  and  in  very  hot  climates,  a  part  of  every 
house  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the  grotto  style,  or  with 
arched  vaults,  so  as  to  exclude  the  violence  of  the  heat  f. 

2.  Cold  Climates. — ^la  cold  climates,  as  long  as  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  continue  unconlaminated  by  luxu- 
rious habits,  exercise,  and  even  fatigue,  are  habitual  to 
them ;  their  natural  diversions  being  all  of  the  athletic  or 
violent  kind.  But  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  modem 
scanners  lias  both  deprived  us  of  our  natural  defence  against 


marks,  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  air  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  medical  men,  for  the  choice  of  it  is  very  often  a  necessary  part  of 
their  advice.  Some  people  find  themselves  much  disordered  in  one  sort  of 
air  and  weather,  yet  are  perfectly  well  in  another,  the  causes  of  which  will 
eauly  he  discovered  by  any  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  physiology 
of  the  air,  and  the  constitution  of  his  patient.  Most  people  find  the  efTectt 
of  good  air,  more  especially  in  stomachic  and  pectoral  cases,  and  ought  to 
be  sent  to  those  places  where  it  can  be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

♦  This  is  certainly  the  most  effectual  means  of  avoiding  strokes  of  the 
tun,  which  are  so  fatal  in  hot  climates.  On  this  malady,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  or  of  curing  it,  see  TisftOt*s  Advice  to  People  in  general,  vol.  i. 
chap.  X.  In  climates  where  there  is  any  chance  of  insolation,  tne  head-dress 
should  either  be  a  turban,  as  the  Eastern  nations  have  adopted  from  expe- 
rience, or  a  rouud  hat  with  a  high  crown,  and  an  interval  between  the 
head  and  the  crown.  Some  travellers  in  Africa  have  also  fouxui  benefit  by 
cnttin^  valves  in  their  hats,  to  allow  the  heated  or  rarefied  air  to  escape,  and 
fre%\\  air  to  be  admitted. 

t  It  has  been  observed  in  China,  that  wet  clothes  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  as  long  a^  they  retain  any 
moisture.  Accordingly,  in  that  country,  rooms  and  galleries  formed  of  can- 
vas, are  kept  constantly  wet,  to  give  coldness  to  the  air  within. — Jru-inx 
Ettajt  Ml  Cbemkal  Subjects^  p.  215. 
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tbf  distases  niost  incident  to  a  cold  climate,  and  subjected* us 
to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  warm  one.  Hence  people  are 
afraid  of  going  oat  into  a  cold  atmosphere,  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  hazardous.  They  certainly  ought  to  avoid  rush- 
ing from  lieated  rooms  into  it,  without  great  precautions. 
But  if  tliey  have  not  been  previously  overheated,  and  will 
conduct  themselves  properly  afterwards,  they  will  never  be 
in  the  least  danger  from  cold  air.  Indeed,  the  action  of 
cold,  unless  it  be  excessive,  or  accompanied  with  great 
moisture,  rarely  produces  any  bad  etfects*^. 

A  common  cold,  the  parent  of  so  many  other  disorders, 
is  generally  produced  in  the  following  manner: — When  a 
person  in  cold  weather  goes  into  the  open  air,  every  time 
lie  draws  in  his  breath,  the  cold  air  passes  through  his  nos- 
trils and  windpipe  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  di- 
minishes the  heat  of  these  parts.  As  long  as  the  person 
continues  in  the  cold  air,  he  feels  no  bad  effects  from  it; 
but  as  soon  as  he  returns  home,  he  approaches  the  fire  to 
warm  himself,  and  very  often  ^es  some  warm  and  com- 
fortable drink,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  as  it  is  said.  The 
inevitable  conseouence  is,  that  he  will  first  perceive  a  glow 
wi;hin  his  nostrils  and  breast,  as  well  as  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body.  Soon  aJFterwards  a  disagreeable  dry- 
ness and  huskiness  will  be  felt  in  the  nostrils  and  breast. 
By  and  by  a  short,  dry,  tickling  cough  comes  on.  He  feels 
a  shivering,  which  makes  him  draw  nearer  to  the  fire,  but 
all  to  no  purpose ;  the  more  he  tries  to  heat  himself,  the 
more  he  becomes  chilled.  All  the  mischief  is  here  caused 
by  the  violent  action  of  the  heat;  and  the  complaints, 
which  are  thence  produced,  might,  with  more  propriety, 
be  called  heats,  rather  than  colds. 

These  complaints  may  easily  be  avoided,  by  adopting 
the  following  rules. 

When  you  come  out  of  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  you 
should  not  at  first  go  into  a  room  that  has  a  fire  in  it,  or, 
if  you  cannot  avoid  that,  you  should  keep  for  a  considerable 
time  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible,  and,  above  all,  re- 
frain from  taking  warm  or  strong  liquors  when  you  are  cold. 
This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  case 
of  any  part  of  the  body  being  frost-bitten.  If  it  were 
brought  to  the  fire,    it  would  soon  mortify,  whereas,  if 

•  Hence  the  imxim, "  You  need  not  be  apprehentive  of  rain,  w  cold;  Buf 
rain  and  cold  gre  Iilghly  iDJurious.*' 
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rabbcd  mth  mow,  no  bad  consequences  follow  from  it. 

Hence,  if  the  following  rule  was  strictly  observed.  When 

ihewkole  body,  or  any  part  qfit  is  cfdlled,  bring  it  to  its  na^ 

turd  feeling  and  warmth  by  degrees — the  frequent  colds  we 

aperience  in  winter  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  pre« 

rented.    The  application  of  the  flesh-brush  to  the  neck 

and  hands,  is  with  this  view  of  great  use.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  practice,  after  a  cold  is  caught,  of  making  the 

roon  the  person  sits  in  warmer  than  usual,  increasing  the 

quantity  of  bed-clothes,  wrapping  himself  up  in  flannel, 

and,  particularly,  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  barley-water, 

grud,  or  tea,  dmost  boiling  hot,  by  way  of  diluting,  as  it 

is  called,  and  forcing  a  perspiration — all  thb  will  infallibly 

make  the  disorder  worse,  in  the  same  manner  as  confining 

inoculated  persons  in  warm  rooms,  would  make  their  small- 

pox  more  violent  *• 

In  regard  to  the  cure  of  a  common  cold,  it  depends  on  at* 
tention  to,  1.  Temperature;  2.  Diet;  and,  3.  Medicine. 

1.  Temperature. — ^In  the  early  stages  of  a  catarrh,  rather 
a  cold  temperature,  at  least  one   not  exceeding  from  40  to 

00  degrees,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  salutary.  The  covering 
of  the  body  also,  both  by  day,  and  during  the  night,  should 
be  as  light,  as  the  external  temperature  will  admit  of. 

2.  Diet. — ^A  rigid  attention  to  regimen  is  not  necessary 
whenever  a  slight  cold  occurs ;  but  if  it  increases,  or  conti- 
nues for  any  length  of  time,  stimulating  food  is  to  be 
avoided,  in  particular,  wine  and  spirituous  liquors ;  the  solid 
food  should  be  light,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  the  liquid 
cooling,  as  toast  and  water,  or  acidulated  soda  water. 

3.  Medicine. — ^This  branch  of  the  subject,  properly  be- 
longs to  the  medical  department ;  and  is  ably  discussea  in  a 
woTK,  restricted  to  the  investigation  of  the  disorder  in  ques- 
tion f.    Indeed  professional  advice,  where  attainable,  ought 

*  See  Oarnett't  Lecture  on  the  Preiervation  of  Health,  p.  72,  &c.;  a  work 
which  containt  a  number  of  excellent  observations,  and  renders  the  untimely 
death  of  the  author  a  circomttance  much  to  be  lamented.  Mr.  Spence  of 
Drypool,  Hull,  infonns  me,  that  he  has  ascertained  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Gamett's  directions,  for  avoiding  that  pla^e  of  our  climate,  a  colti,  by 
bis  own  experience.  He  adds,  that  however  inaccurate  some  parts  of  the 
Brunonian  theory  may  be,  he  is  persuaded  it  is  correct,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  #e»«ra/ cause  of  taking  cold.  Formerly,  before  he  was  acquainted  with 
its  doctrines  oa  this  point,  he  used  to  be  scarcely  ever  free  from  a  cold  in  the 
head  all  the  winter ;  but  since  he  has  ^ivoidcd  coming  to  the  fire,  after  being 
exposed  to  cold,  he  has  rarely  known  what  it  is  to  be  plagued  with  that  dis- 
order. The  best  remedies  for  a  cold  he  finds  to  be  temperance,  and  plenty 
of  cold  water. 

f  See  White's  Popular  Essay  on  the  disorder,  familiarly  termed  a  coU, 

1  ToL  8vo.  printed  ann.  1807,  p.  133. 
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not  to  be  neglected,  if  the  complaint  is  cither  violent,  or 
likely  to  continue.  Mr.  White  strongly  recommends  a 
simple  remedy,  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  efficacy, 
if  taken  before  the  disease  has  made  much  progress,  namely^ 
frequent  draughts  of  cold  fluids,  combined  with  nauseating 
doses  of  emetics*.  Indeed  he  has  known  symptoms  of  a 
catarrh,  which  threatened  to  be  of  the  most  severe  nature, 
entirely  removed,  by  simply  drinking  three  glasses  of  cold 
water,  at  short  intervals;  and  in  many  parts  of  Enj^Iand^ 
among  the  lower  order  of  people,  a  large  glass  of  cold 
spring  water,  taken  going  to  bed,  is  found  to  be  a  success- 
ful remedy. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  these  observations, 
as  external  cold  generally  constitutes  the  chief  exciting 
cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  other  prevailing  diseases  in 
Great  Britauu  At  the  same  time,  distempers  of  great  ma- 
lignity, are  much  greater  strangers  here,  than  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent.  The  weather  is  seldom  hot  or 
cold  in  extremes,  being  so  much  tempered  by  sea  winds, 
M'hich  fan  the  whole  circumference  of  the  islaad.  The 
moisture  of  the  British  air  also,  by  its  tendency  to  relax  the 
fibres,  promotes  growth ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, which  seldom  prevails  to  any  immoderate  height,  con- 
denses the  solids  and  fluids,  and  strengthens  the  whole 
body.  Hence,  in  some  measure  it  is,  that  the  natives  of 
(treat  Britain,  In  general,  are  bigger  bodied  f,  broader 
chested  J,  and  more  robust  than  those  of  most  other  coun- 

•  The  dose  recommended  by  Mr.  White,  in  common  cases,  is  as  follows; 
Take  of  emetic  tartar  fenti/mnimn  tarlarhatitm)  four  grains;  of  pure  cold 
water,  two  pints.  DiMolvc  the  emetic  Tartar -in  the  water  by  trituration, 
of  this  K)Uition  from  .1  quarter  to  half  a  pint,  may  be  taken  every  live  or  six 
hours.     For  other  receipts,  the  work  itstif  must  Dccon-.ulicd. 

t  Bisset\  Essay  on  the  Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Briuin,  p.  1 1 ,  and  1 9. 

X  The  advantage  of  bcln?  broji  cbe$ied^  l>oth  for  ram  and  other  animals,  is 
very  n-eat.  The  size  of  the  lunp;  depends  upon  that  of  the  chent,  and  the 
quantity  of  lunirishnient  received  by  an  animal,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
lungs ;  for,  in  proportion  to  those  on^s,  it  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed 
to  i  very  part  of  the  animaL  As  all  the  bloodpasses  through  the  lungs  in  the 
course  of  circulation,  before  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  ditferent  parts  of  the 
hiHly,  the  animal,  therefore,  can  receive  no  more  of  this  fluid  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lungt  i*  capable  of  transmitting.  An  animal  tlut  has  lungs 
unc*tenth  part  larger  than  the  lungs  of  another  animal,  must  have  oue*tenth 
more  blood  distributc*d  through  the  body  at  each  complete  circulation,  which 
consetptently,  murt  make  a  material  difVerence  in  toe  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment with  which  tliat  animal  is  supplied.  This  is  the  opinion  of  that  res- 
pectable surgeon,  Mr.  Cline,  and  scer.is  to  be  coiiiirmcu  by  experience,  as 
the  broadest  chested  men  are  always  tlie  strongest;  and  in  regard  to  aniroalii, 
(hone  which  h.ive  the  broades?  c}ic»ts  uniformly  get  the  ftooncst  Cat,  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  ouurijixmcut  they  receive. 
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tries,  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  at  least  on  healthful  fanns  and  villages,  where 
the  people  are  generally  most  temperate,  and  undebauehed 
by  spirituous  liquors,  preserve  better  health,  and  live  to  a 
greater  age,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

3.  Moist  Ciimate'i. — Damp  or  moist  air,  when  accom- 
panied with  great  heat,  or  great  cold,  is  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  humati  species.    To  any  person  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  thick  fogs  which  frequently  take  place  in  London 
and  in  Paris,  (so  thick,  that  light  can  hardly  penetrate  theray 
«nd  sounds  are  heard  indistinctly),  it  must  be  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment, that  they  do  not  prove  more  injurious  to  healtii 
than   is  generally  the  case ;  which  is  in  a  great  jpieasure 
owing  to  their  being  accompanied  with  cold,  and  not  with 
heat.     Such  weather  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  eyes,  to 
the  throaty  and  the  breast ;  and  if  the  custom  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  at 
all  to  be  justified,  it  is  in  sucli  weather,  where  the  fogs  are 
accompanied  t^-ith  cold.     But,  in  general,  the  best  cure  for 
the  disorders  of  a  moist  climate,  is  to  improve  tlie  country ; 
and  the  effects  thereof  are  very  ably  described  in  a  commu- 
nication from  a  very  intelligent  correspondent,  (Dr.  Kirk- 
land),  who  had  resided  for  about  30  years  in  that  district 
of  country  called  the  Hundreds  of  Essex,  which  were  so  un- 
healthy, that  hardly  any  stranger  would  venture  into  them. 
But  the  state  of  matters  is  now  happily  altered.     Owing 
to  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  its 
agriculture,  more  especially  by  laying  the  fields  open  and 
dry,  the  country  has  assumed  a  different  appearance ;  the 
inhabitants  now  breathe  in  a  different  atmosphere;  and  are 
not  only  less  subject  to  tlic  ague,  but  that  disease  has  be- 
<*ome   more  tractable;  and  thus,   enjoyhig  better  health, 
Ihey  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  emaciated  and  jaun- 
diced look,  which  formerly  constituted  the  characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants*. 

iVnother  district  in  England,  (the  Isle  of  Ely),  was  greatly 
improved  in  healthiness,  by  its  being  clfsared  of  moisture* 

*  See  communication  from  Dr.  Kirkland,  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  yol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  2T4.  Tiie  idea  of  moist  climates  being  ^Migerous,  may,  how* 
/ever,  be  carried  too  far.  On  this  subject,  the  late  learned  and  respectable 
Dr.  Percival  slates,  that  in  I^ancashire,  October,  November,  and  Decern- 
ber^  9rc  generally  very  heathy,  although  the  most  rainy  months  in  the 
year.  Tables  proving  this  fact,  may  l>e  seen  in  his  Essays,  Medical,  Pliilo- 
«ophicat^  and  Kxperimental,  vol  ii.  p.  24,  edition  4th.  Ireland  also,  thou(;Ii 
a  moist,  is  a  healthy  country. 
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Before  it  was  drained,  th^  births  were  to  the  burials  as  61 
to  70 ;  but  DOW  they  are  as  60  to  54. 

4,  Dry  Climates. — Dry  air,  when  carried  to  an  excess, 
is  prejudicial  to  health,  from  the  immoderate  perspiration 
whicli  it  necessarily  occasions^*.  It  leaves  the  body  dry, 
and  the  blood  full  of  saline  particles,  and  disposes  the  body 
to  inflammatory  diseases.  In  such  circumstances,  we  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  eating  or  drinking  any  article  that  con- 
tains the  least  quantity  of  salt.  Spinage,  lettuce,  melons, 
and  other  substances  of  a  cooling  nature,  are  the  best  kinds 
of  food ;  and  water,  or  milk,  or  weak  wines,  ought  to  be 
preferred  for  drinking. 

6.  A  Light  Atmosphere. — Light  air,  such  as  that  which 
is  founa  on  the  top  of  high  mountains,  is  hardly  fit  for  re- 
spiration, though,  by  custom,  perhaps,  less  inconvenience 
may  be  found  from  it.  Many  persons  have  sufiered  from 
their  attempts  to  ascend  lofty  mountains ;  and  almost  all 
of  them  have  experienced  a  shortness  of  breathing.  A 
plan  has  been  recommended  for  preventing  the  inconve- 
niences attending  such  excursions.  It  appears,  by  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hoppe,  a  foreigner,  who,  in  August  1810,  as- 
cended one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  that  such 
of  the  party  as  had  taken  the  precaution  of  guarding  the 
face  by  crape,  were  exempted  from  a  variety  of  sufferings 
which  the  rest  experienced.  Dr.  Beddoes,  therefore,  ima- 
gines, that  some  defence  of  a  similar  nature,  would  always 
be  serviceable  in  such  excursions,  and  might  be  of  use  to 
invalids  in  other  cases,  in  particular,  those  who  are  op- 
pressed with  what  he  calls  the  catarrh,  or  cough  of  old  age, 
or  debilityf. 

6.  A  Heavy  Atmosphere. — Heavy  air,  such  as  that  usu- 
ally found  on  the  surface  of  champaign  countries  possessed 
of  a  dry  soil,  and  not  incommoded  by  woods  or  stagnant 
waters.,  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  the  human  frame, 
provided  it  is  not  too  dense.  The  men  in  such  countries 
are  stronger,  and  more  capable  of  fatigue  and  labour, 
though  not  so  light  and  active  as  the  mountaineers,  who 
breathe  a  thinner  atmosphere. 

*  Dry  air,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  is  found  not  unfavourable  to 
health ;  on  the  contrary,  per^ns  run  a  great  risk  who,  havinj^  been  brourht 
up  and  act  u^tomed  to  a  clear  dry  air,  remoye  to  fenny,  wet,  and  dcUy 
•oils;  for  people  t^  /rr  in,  and  inured  to,  a  moist  air,  bear  it  much  better^ 
and  fin<l  lesp  (»en»'  le  inc  nvenience  from  it,  than  such  as  have  been  bred 
and  fami  'srizcd    .)  a  goof*  one. 

f  See  Hygcia,  or  Estiys  Moral  and  Medical,  by  Thomas  Bcddoct,  M.IX 
voL  ii.  p.  S6. 
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In  countries  remote  from  the  sea,  the  ingredients  of  the 
itmosphere  mast  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  and  where  that  is  favourable,  the  air  must  neces- 
jarily  be  wholesome ;  more  especially  if  the  country  is  pro- 
perly cultivated,  cleared  of  woods,  and  if  it  has  many  run- 
ning streams  in  it,  by  which  impure  air  is  absorbed. 

/•  Sea  Air. — In  regard  to  sea  or  maritime  air.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  remarked,  that  St.  Helena,  Bermuda,  »nd 
other  blands  far  from  continents,  surrounded  with  rocks, 
against  which  the  waves  continually  dashing,  fill  the  air 
with  spray  and  vapour;  and  as  no  wind  can  arise,  that  does 
not  pass  over  much  sea,  and  of  course,  bring  with  it  much 
saline  moisture,  without  any  putrified  mixture,  such  places 
are  remarkably  healthy. 

Some  authors,  however,  have  denied  the  wholesomeness 
of  air  at  sea;  and,  indeed,  before  the  discoveries  of  the 
celebrated  Cook,  the  scurvy  was  the  bane  of  all  sailors  who 
attempted  distant  voyages.  He  saw  the  mischief,  thought 
he  could  find  out  the  remedy,  and  he  fortunately  accom- 
pUshed  what  he  intended.  An  abstract  of  his  system  will 
be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  (Part  II.  e.  3), 
not  only  from  its  importance  to  this,  and  to  all  other  ma- 
ritime countries ;  but  also  as  it  may  furnish  hints,  by  means 
«f  which  the  health  even  of  persons  at  land  may  be  pre- 
served. Indeed  if  any  circumstance  can  convince  the  thought- 
less and  the  ignorant,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  it  is  from  the  benefit 
which  has  resulted  to  seafaring  people,  by  the  adoption  of 
Cook's  system ;  for,  prior  to  the  discoveries  made  by  that 
truly  great  man,  the  life  of  a  sailor  was  extremely  hazard- 
ous, not  only  from  the  dangers  of  shipwreck,  but  from 
tlie  certainty  of  his  being  subject  to  scorbutic  and  other 
complaints^  which,  since  his  time,  have  been  no  longer 
so  fatal*. 

*  There  are  sereral  good  treatuet  on  the  diseases  of  seamen,  and  the 
latans  of  preserving  their  health :  in  particular,  Meduima  Nautica^  by  Tho*" 
aus  Trotter,  M.  D.  printed  in  3  vols.  8va  There  i«  also  a  valuable  essay  on 
the  diseases  incident  to  Indian  seamen,  or  Lascars,  in  long  voyages,  by 
William  Hunter,  A.M.  printed  at  Calcutta,  anw  1804.  See  afao  Wain* 
wiight  on  Health,  p.  109. 
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3.  Rules  tonnected  with  the  Age  and  CandUion  oftJie    . 

LidividuaL 

It  remains  to  explain  those  rules  wliicli  ought  to  be 
adopted,  as  connected  with  respiration  and  purity  of  air^ 
dunng,  1.  Infancy;  2.  Youth;  3.  Manhood;  4.  Sickness; 
and,  5*  Old  Age. 

1.  Infancy. '^InhxitSf  by  their  pliant  and  tender  fibres, 
are  more  sensible  of  the  impressions  of  air  than  adults ;  but, 
as  they  roust  afterwards  endure  them,  they  ought  to  be 
nndually  made  hardy  by  all  safe  means.  Such  as  have  been 
inured  to  the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  and  accustomed 
to  a  great  simplicity  of  diet,  are  no  more^nsible  of  the 
injuries  of  outward  air  than  cattle  are  found  to  be.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  states  his  having  known  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  tl\e  truth  of  this  observation*. 

The  air  of  cities  is  unfriendly  to  infants  and  children. 
Tlie  health  of  every  animal  is  promoted  by  fresh  and  pure 
air;  the  tolerance  of  corrupted  air,  (as  that  of  cities),  is  the 
eftect  of  habit,  which  young  animals  have  not  yet  acquired. 
The  great  mortality  of  children  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
London,  was  not  entirely  owing  to  the  small  care  of  the 
brood  of  the  necessitous,  and  of  natural  children,  but  to 
the  want  of  fresh  airf;  for,  in  the  new  streets,  where  the  air 
is  better,  the  mortality  among  the  children  is  much  less, 
than  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city. 

To  cover  children's  faces  when  they  are  asleep,  is  a  very 
bad  custom,  for  they  arc  thereby  deprived  of  fresh  air  J. 

2.  Youth, — The  lungs  of  young  people  in  the  prime  of 
their  age,  are  very  tender ;  and,  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  outward  air,  may  be  variously  affected  with  its 
cpiitents  and  qualities.  The  choice  of  air,  therefore,  is  of 
great  importance  to  those  who  have  any  tendency  to  pulmo- 
nic complait)ts.  In  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  the  lungs 
are  less  tender  §. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  attend  to  the  air  breathed 
by  young  people  in  school-rooms  and  nurseries.     Suck 

*  Aifntthaot  on  Ajrt  p*  Slt>* 

f  ArUuthnoc  on  Air,  p.  208. 

I  Fauat't  Catechism,  p.  <5.  In  Germany,  the  cliildren  are  too  often  ea« 
tirely  covered  up  when  asleep.  In  thii  cuuntr)',  the  cradlcKOver  mighc 
often  be  removed  with  advantage. 

5  Arbuthooc  oa  Air,  p.  213. 
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apartments  otight  not  only  to  be  spadous^  but  well  venfl* 
lated,  which  is  seldom  so  much  attended  to  in  board- 
iog-schooby  as  it  ought  to  be.  Even  in  private  families, 
greater  care  is  necessary,  more  especially  as  servants  in  ge- 
neral^ both  from  habit  and  prejudice^  are  fond  of  warm  and 
dose  apartments  *• 

It  is  considered  to  be  an  error  of  no  small  consequence 
in  the  modern  system  of  education,  that  we  generally  en- 
deavour to  habituate  our  children  to  the  support  of  cold 
weather  only;  whereas  a  constitution,  psoperly  hardened, 
ought  to  be  inured  to  a  great  degree  of  neat  as  well  as  of 
cold.  Hence  children  ought  to  be  slowly  and  gradually  ac- 
customed to  bear  the  inconveniences  arising  from  extreme 
heat,  which  occar  frequently,  and  are  more  dangerous 
than  those  arising  from  sudden  transitions  to  a  colder  tem- 
perature; for  the  effects  of  the  latter  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  obviated  by  warmer  clothing,  or  by  exercise  and 
muscular  action. 

3.  Manhood, — There  is  nothing  more  essential  for  a  per- 
son in  health,  than  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  at  least  once 
a-dayf.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  in  partieuhu', 
ought  to  suffer  no  day  to  pass  over,  without  enjoying  the 
pure  open  air  beyond  their  boundaries.  A  walk  or  a  ride 
for  that  purpose,  ought  to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  the 
means  of  exercise,  but  of  special  importance,  for  procur- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  vital  nourishment,  which, 
above  all,  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  those  who  are  much 
confined  to  their  apartments.  By  such  daily  enjoyment, 
people  become  inured  to  a  free  atmosphere;  and  are  thus 
secured  against  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  at  present 
•a£9icts  mankind,  namely,  too  much  sensibility  in  regard 
to  all  the  impressions  and  variations  of  the  weather,  'ilils 
eWl  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources  of  disease;  and 


*  Adair*s  Medical  Cautiuas,  p.  52. 

•f  Every  person,  whosf  manner  of  life  demands,  and  whose  constitiN 
tion  can  bear  it,  ouj^t  to  inure  himself  to  the  outward  air  in  several 
torts  of  weather. — ArbutLnct  «n  Air,  p.  206". — Dr.  Willich  also,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  217,  observes,  that  it  is  particularly-  neces- 
sary, frequently  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  changes  of  temperature  which 
are  sa  common  in  this  v.iriable  climate.  The  cold  will  then  neither 
feel  tiopieasant,  nor  impede  the  necessary  perspiration,  more  ctpecially  if 
we  are  clothed  properly,  and  take  sufficient  bodily  exercise.  Dr.  Short 
(Observations  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  64),  says,  that  the  considemtion  of 
registers  proves,  how  beneficial  it  is  to  inure  cur  boditi  to  cold,  atid  various 
sorts  of  weather. 
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there  i»iio  other  mode  c^  countmcting  it,  but  io  hardeo 
•one*8  self;  by  daily  exposure  to  the  open  air*. 

This  custom^  also,  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  in  regard 
to  the  eyes,  as  it  is  certainly  a  great  cause  of  weakness  in 
our  sight,  that  we  are  accustomed  so  much  from  our  in- 
fancy, to  live  within  four  walls,  by  which  the  eyes  at  length 
lose  their  whole  power  of  seeing  objects  distinctly.  Hence, 
those  who  are  the  most  accustomed  to  the  open  air,  have  in 
general  the  best  eyes. 

In  walking  for  health,  we  should  neither,  go  abroad  too 
late,  nor  too  early.  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  air 
is  not  so  good,  being  then  infested  with  noxious  vapours^ 
until  its  influence  dispels  them,  and  purifies  the  air;  bot^ 
in  fine  summer  weather,  the  morning  air  is  wholesome,  and 
breathing  it,  is  much  more  pleasant  and  healthy  than  lying 
in  bedf. 

One  of  the  greatest  risks  run  during  youth  and  manhood, 
arises  from  an  unguarded  practice  of  rushing  from  heated 
rooms  into  cold  air;  the  difference  being,  in  frosty  weather, 
often  from  50  to  ()0  degrees  J.  Many  have  suffered  even 
where  they  take  the  greatest  precautions;  but  where  this 
is  done  without  any  precaution,  the  consequences  are  often 
fatal. 

4.  Stclrne^tf.— 'Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  than  the 

old  mode  of  keeping  out  fresh  air  from  entering  the  apart- 

'ments  of  persons  in  sickness,  or  in  a  convalescent  state,  and 

for  that  purpose,    carefully  and  anxiously  stopping   the 

smallest  crevice  by  which  it  could  be  admitted. 

Arbuthnot  properly  remarks,  that  innumerable  mischieft 
arise  from  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  of  a  feverish  perscm 
too  hot,  and  by  depriving  the  patient  of  the  benefit  of  re- 
frigeration by  cool  air,  wnen  it  is  well  known,  by  experi* 
ence,  that  patients  in  fevers,  are  anxious  to  breathe  cool  air, 
and  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  eome  at  it,  by  getting 
out  of  bed,  &c.  As  the  air  in  sick  chambers  must  be  rcn* 
dered  impure  by  the  bad  effects  of  animal  steams,  &c.  every 
safe  means  ought  to  be  taken,  to  renew  the  air  in  a  patient's 
room,  giving  it  a  free  admission,  by  opening  the  door,  the 

*  Dr.  Garnett  property  remarks,  that  ^inf;:  a  short  time  to  breathe  the 
pMraair  of  the  country,  every  day,  m  much  more  efiectual  than  tpendinf 
whole  dayt,  or  even  weeks,  in  the  country,  and  then  returning  into  the  cor^ 
niDt  atmotphere  of  the  town,  and  residing  constantly  in  it. 

t  Mtinwitrinir  oa  Health,  p.  48. 

i  Adair'%  Medical  Cautions,  p.  S8. 
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bed-curtains^  and,  in  soine  cases,  the  windows,  or  letting 
it  in  by  pipes,  changing  the  atmosphere,  without,  at  the 
tame  time,  checking  a  due  quantity  of  perspiration.  Tlie 
right  management  of  the  air  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  regimen  in  all  inflammatory  distempers;  and  by 
the  scrupulous  care  of  ignorant  nurses,  in  preventing  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  the  disease  is  often  increased,  length- 
ened, and  may  ultimately  prove  fatal*. 

If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those  in  health,  it  is  still 
more  so  for  the  sick,  who  often  lose  tlieir  lives  for  want  of 
k.  The  notion  that  sick  people  must  be  kept  very  hot,  is 
so  common^  that  one  can  haidly  enter  the  chamber  where 
a  patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to  faint  by  reason  of  the 
hot  sufibcating  smell.  How  this  must  affect  the  sick,  any 
one  may  judge ;  no  medicine  is  so  beneficial  to  them  as 
fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be 
administered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  sick : 
FVesh  au*  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually ;  and,  if 
possible^  by  the  windows  of  some  other  apartment. 

There  was  a  sect  of  physicians  at  Rome,  known  under 
the  name  of  MetJiodisis,  who  thought  that  the  air  we  breathe 
is  of  more,  or  at  least  of  as  much,  importance,  as  our  food, 
and  were  pardcul^ly  careful  to  accommodate  that  air  to  the 
state  of  their  patients.  For  that  purpose,  they  made  use 
of  large  or  small  apartments,  as  they  occasionally  required^ 
In  fever,  and  inflammatory  disorders,  they  not  only  carried 
their  patients  to  apartments  turned  to  the  north,  which  the 
sun  seldom  visited,  but  sent  them  to  grottoes,  and  places 
under  ground,  and  even  sprinkled  the  floor  with  cold  water, 

•  See  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  54.  Also  Curteii's  Essay  on  tlie  Preservation 
«f  Health,  206,  207,  Sec,  who  loudly  reprobates  that  killing  with  kindness, 
proceedUig  from  a  tender  cpnccm  for  the  patient's  safety,  which  shuts  up 
every  minute  crevice,  as  if  the  neighbouring  air  were  pestilential;  and 
farther,  depraves  what  tlte  narrow  enclosure  afibrds,  both  by  a  constant 
pleiitifiil  fire,  and  the  united  breath  of  not  a  few  compassionate  visitants. 

The  improved  practice  of  medicine  in  modem  times,  in  regard  to  f evert. 
b  to  throw  up  all  the  windows,  and  to  remove  the  curtains  from  tlie  beds. 
In  the  fever  ward  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
lioantaU,  there  is  an  ingenious«contrivance,  by  which  a  constant  current  of 
cold  air  is  made  to  strike  against  the  roof  of  the  ward.  This  is  done  bv  a 
board  fitted  in  a  groove  in  each  window-shutter,  in  sUch  a  manner,  tnat 
^rhen  the  upper  sash  is  pulled  down,  the  air  that  is  allowed  to  come  in  at 
the  window,  passes  along  the  board,  which  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees with  the  window ;  and  any  draught  of  air  on  the  patient,  is  pre- 
vented. Hiis  plan  would  be  of  use  in  public  offices,  in  counting-houses,  at 
banks,  &e.  where,  from  the  confinement  of  persons  to  a  desk,  puritj  of 
air  is  of  fuch  essential  consequence. 
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when  coolness  of  air  was  particularly  necessary-  When 
warmth  was  required,  the  apartments  nxed  upon  were  those 
which  fronted  the  south,  and  were  warmed  by  fires,  and 
steams  of  aromatics.  Even  in  modem  times,  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave  has  recommended  these  practices  in  similar 
cases*. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
chemistry  and  of  medicine,  some  useful  discoveries  will  be 
made,  in  the  art  of  improving  the  atmosphere  of  sick  cham- 
bers. Some  have  proposed  fumigations  for  that  purpose^ 
hy  artificial  fires  of  rosemary,  juniper,  laurel,  cypress;  and 
perfumes  made  of  aloes- wood,  juniper-berries,  and  other 
aromaticsf ;  but  the  effu#ts  of  any  thing  that  loads  the  air 
with  vapours,  when  n  person  is  in  a  weak  and  sickly  state^ 
must  be  doubtful.  The  steams  of  vinegar  are  certainly  re* 
.freshing;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  physician, 
the  steams  of  aromatic  vinegar  may  be  introduced  into  every 
sick  chamber  with  great  advantage  J.  Others  have  pro- 
posed warming  a  room  by  steam ;  but  the  moisture  there 
IS  an  objection,  by  which  the  bocly  might  be  softened  and 
relaxed,  and  too  violent  a  perspiration  excited.  Perhaps 
pipes,  heated  by  steam,  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  obviate 
these  objections. 

llie  last  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for  improving 
the  air  in  sick  clianibers,  is  by  means  of  a  machine,  that 
would  constantly  kc('[)  in  agitation  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  whicli  might  be  made  on  the  principle  of  a  shower- 
buth.  Cold  water  has  certainly  a  great  tendency  to  purify 
the  air,  miae  especially  when  agitated ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  refreshing  or  animating,  than  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  waterfall,  if  lime-water  were  made  use  of. 
At  would  imbibe  the  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  besides 
cooling  the  apartment.  This  plan  might  be  ndoptetl,  in 
cases  where  the  modern  practice  of  bathing  in  cold  water 
for  feverish  complaints,  could  not  be  ventured  on.  The 
latter  is  certainly  the  most  efiectual,  acting  on  the  w  hole 

•  Button**  Treati»c  on  the  Non-naturall,  P.  91,  0^.  Boerhaave,  Aph. 
deMorb.  inter  v.iiiift  locU.  Such  physicians,  by  working  on  the  ima^na^ 
tion,  aod  giving  honex,  even,  by  an  attention  to  trifles,  might  often  be  of 
fingttUr  service  to  th«nr  (vatieuts. 

t  Lynch's  Guide  to  Health,  p.  118. 

f  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  using  aromatic  vinegar,  is  to  deposit  a  few 
drops  of  it,  either  ^n  lioaa  or  cotton,  which  will  soon  iinpregu^iu  the  air 
ofAlarferooaii 
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furfisice  of  the  body;  but  the  other  might  be  of  great  servicej 
•s  the  cool  air  might  be  taken  in  by  the  lungs  ** 

To  thesej  the  following  miscellaneous  observations  may  be 
idded. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Adair^  that  many  persons,  who 
labour  under  chronic  diseases,  are  distressed  by  an  irregular 
fever,  which,  from  the  impure  air  they  breathe  for  many 
hoars  in  bed^  is  most  troublesome  in  the  night<  He  knew 
from  experience  that  it  is  much  abated,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely removed,  by  the  admission  of  cool  air$  and  the  slum- 
bers of  the  invalid  become  less  interrupted,  and  much 
more  refreshing.  To  such  as  labour  under  catarrhal  coughs, 
which  often  terminate  in  consumption;  to  such|  also,  as 
labour  under  this  disease  in  an  advanced  state;  and  to  the 
asthmatic,  this  plan  has  been  found  singularly  beneficial. 

When  a  person  lives  in  the  country,  and  is  recovering 
from  sickness,  sitting  out  of  doors,  on  a  piece  of  floor-cloth 
to  keep  out  damp,  and  a  carpet  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  is 
a  most  salutary  practice  for  valetudinary  or  delicate  people. 

Dr.  Cheyne  recommends,  that  tender  people,  pn  the  set- 
ting io  of  the  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  ought  to  change 
their  bed-rooms,  for  others  of  westerly  and  southerly  expo- 
sures, and  the  contrary  in  wet  seasons  f* 

These,  suggestions  may  seem  of  little  importance,  more 
f^pecidly  to  persons  in  health ;  but  if  they  be,  when  neces- 
sary, observea,  by  those  who  are  in  a  sickly  state,  they  must 
tend  to  promote  their  recovery :  and  even  the  occupation 
it  furnishes  to  the  mind,  must  be  of  service  to  the  patient, 
hope  being  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  restora- 
tbn. 

5.  Old  Age^ — Galen  calls  old  age  a  natural  distemper  %  3 
and  persons  in  that  state,  must  require  a  different  treatment 
from  those  who  are  young  and  vigorous. 

Warmth  is  certainly  essential  for  old  age,  and  cold  highly 
injurious  J  the  circulation  of  their  blood  being  already  too 

*  Stnnre*8  Asthenology,  translated  by  Johnson,  p.  413.  It  it  taid,  that 
I  room  hang  with  tapestry,  or  some  woollen  manufacture,  must  be  whole- 
•omcy  by  imbibing  the  steams  of  animals,  fires,  and  candles,  and  other  noii- 
dus  rapours;  but,  is  there  not  a  risk  i»f  the  vapours  beini^  again  emitted,  if 
Icomnilated  in  yery  ^eat  quantities?  Perhaps  this  mignt  be  one  mode  of 
impnmnr  the  air  of  sack  roomsj  for  screens  made  of  cfoth  mijght  be  intro* 
dnccd,  which,  after  they  had  imbibed  the  noxious  particles  in  the  apari* 
acoc,  might  be  ukcn  out  and  ▼entilated.^>^r^«tfM#  m  Afr,  p.  106. 

f  Eisiy  im  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  17. 

I  Terence  maktt  nearly  the  same  jobserrations  **  Scnectus  ipsa  est  nor* 
bus.***— /'jfyai/s,  adiv.  scene  1. 
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tangutd,  iheir  fibres  fxtremely  stiff,  and  their  huinoan 
sluggish,  watery,  glutinous,  and  cold. 

Experience  proves  how  usrfa)  warmth  is  to  aged  people ; 
for  their  state  of  health  is  much  better  in  summer  than  i a 
HTiiter,  and  fewer  of  them  die  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Though  purity  of  air  is  certainly  desirriile,  yet  it  may 
reiKonably  be  doiibted,  whether  men  who  are  aidvanccd  ia 
years,  and  who  have  long  lived  in  a  crowded  city,  may  not 
derive  more  mJOTy  than  benefit  from  retlrfng,  when  they 
quit  business,  tnto  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  ex- 

Eosed  much  to  bleak  air,  and  to  man  cold  than  they  hare 
een  accustomed  to  in  London.  They  ought  to  consider, 
that  habit  is  a  second  nature;  and  that  even  bad  things,  to 
Vvhich  an  old  man  has  been  long  accustomed,  are  better 
than  sudden  and  total  changes. 

It  is  impossible  ain-ays  to  find  a  situation  withont  some 
inconveniences;  but  for  a  person  advanced  in  years,  a 
Warm  and  dry  exposure,  must  be  preferable  to  a  damp  and 
cold  one ;  and  in  regard  to  soil,  a  gravelly  one  is  particu- 
larly to  be  recommended.  The  Iwst  sitnation  would  be, 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  ascent ;  and  if  there  be  a 
running  sireafn  at  that  bottom,  so  much  the  better.  In  fa- 
vourable seasons,  old  men  may  n-alk  in  the  fields;  but,  (or 
common  or  precarious  weather,  a  gravel  walk  ought  to  be 
formed  near  the  house,  open  to  the  south-west,  and  well 
defended  from  the  more  dangerous  quarters.  Let  it  be 
laid  tolerably  round,  that  the  water  may  not  lodge  in  it; 
■nd  let  it  be  well  rolled,  hard,  and  smooth.  Such  a  walk 
must  be  highly  useful,  as  a  place  for  exercise.  But  any 
'  hgei  person  should  never  come  upon  it  till  ihe  dew  ia  off 
the  grass;  a:id  the  setting  sun,  should  be  the  last  object  he 
sees  from  it,  even  in  the  tinest  weather. 

Some  hours  of  the  bent  part  of  each  day,  passed  coiv> 
stnnlly  on  such  a  walk,  would  add  many  years  tu  life;  and 
*hnt  IS  moch  better,  would  give  health  with  them. 

■4.  RuU»  iiinneiledwilh  u  pUice  of  Residence,  andtlufor- 
tnalion  of  an  Arlificlal  Climale, 

I,  Plan' lit' Renidetife. — in  comparing  the  air  of  a  po- 
pulous city,  and  of  an  open  countr)-,  it  is  obviouij,  that, 
In  the  fiirmer,  there  is  lui  immense  and  speedy  cunsump* 
I  lion  of  oxygen;  and  though  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
much  X*  also  gcntmled  by  different  pn>ccsses,  vet  it  cannot 
be  in  equal  propuriion  t<i  what  is  destroyed.  Besides, 
IhnUffh  we  have  no  chemical  tests  fer  ascertaining  the  fact, 
and  though  it  hai  been  denied  by  aumc  late  philosophers, 
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it  caa  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  l^r  o(  cities  nmst  be  con^ 
taminated  by  a  mixture  of  various  effluvia  prejudicial  to 
health.  We  know,  from  the  miasma  of  inarshes,  that 
such  matters  can  exist  in  the  ur,  undiscoverable  by  any 
tests;  and,  from  the  mischievous  efiects  of  cities  on  delicate 
constitutions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  exist^ia 
(h^  air  there.  It  is  remarked,  that  erysipeU^  is  more  fre- 
ouent  in  London  than  elsewhere,  and  that  people  coming 
mm  the  country  to  reside  there,  are  frequently  seised  with 
it.  People  in  London,  also,  living  in  very  close  roomSj 
and  thence  going  out  into  a  stream  of  cola  air,  are  more 
liable  to  colds,  than  in  the  country.  When  living  in  a  town^ 
it  is  desirable,  not  only  to  live  in  an  open  situation,  but 
where  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted ;  for,  according  to  the 
idmirable  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  nature^  those 
gases  which  are  most  imurious  to  animal  life,  form  the  qu-* 
qriment  of  vegetables,  by  whose  absorbing  vessels  they  are 

Siediiy  imbibed,  whilst»  in  return,  they  pour  from  their 
ves,  whilst  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays^ 
itreams  of  pure  air,  or  oxygen  *• 

3.  jirtificial  Climate. — It  may  be  proper  here  to  aHude^ 
to  the  plan  of  having  houses  built  of  a  peculiar  construe-' 
jtioD,  for  the  aged  and  the  sickly,  in  which  the  air  should 
always  be  preserved  at  nearly  the  same  temperature.  In 
this  way  an  artificial  climate  might  be  procured  in  a  north- 
em  country,  capable  of  answering  the  purposes  of  a  warmer 
ii^on.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Rush,  that  the  late  Dr» 
Dewit  of  Germautown,  who  reached  nearly  an  100  years  of 
age,  after  he  became  an  old  man,  lived  constantly  in  a 
itove-room,  and  seldom  breathed  an  air  below  70^*  Iii 
Sweden  and  Russia,  by  means  of  stoves,  they  always  keep 
their  chambers  in  the  same  temperature,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  Britain,  on  the  other  hancj^ 
the  aged  generally  die  in  winter ;  and  many  individuals,  in 
a  weak  and  consumptive  state,  are  obliged  to  fly  to  warmer 
climates,  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Might  it  not  then 
be  of  the  greatest  service,  both  to  the  aged  and  to  the  con- 
sumptive, to  have  houses  erected,  of  such  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, that  the  air  could  always  be  preserved,  not  only 
warm,  but  nearly  of  the  same,  and  of  rather  an  elevated  tem« 
perature;  so  that  the  invalids,  who  resided  in  them,  should 
tiever  be  atfected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons?  Such 
aa  idea,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  be  a  general  remedy 

*  Bacban  on  Sea  Bathings  p.  157, 

b2 


CHAP.  11. 


OF  UQUID  FOOD. 


NEXT  to  air,  liquid  food  is  the  article  tlic  moat  e?- 
BPntial  for  the  support  of  life.  Without  it,  there  is  starcely 
an  instance  of  any  iiidividuM  having  existed  for  any  lenjrth 
of  time*,  though  some  persons  have  lived  long  with  but 
little  solid  sustenance.  Indeed,  though  llie  frame  of  man 
outwardly  appears  to  be  a  solid  body,  yet  the  fluids  greatly 
exceed  the  solids,  in  point  of  weight.  The  quantity  of  blood 
and  oilier  fluids  in  a  man,  weighing  160  lib.  is  at  lea&t 
100  lib,  whilst  the  solids  are  not  above  60  lib.f;  and  even 
in  the  solids,  a  eonsideruble  proportion  of  fluids  is  con- 
tained. Hence  it  is,  that  without  carrying  the  rule  to 
tKcess,  we  ought  to  take  a  greater  proportion  of  liquid 
than  of  solid  nourishment. 

]q  general,  however,  too  little  attention  is  paid,  not 
mly  to  the  quantity,  but  to  the  quality  of  our  hquid  diet|. 
The  wine  we  take  is  ofleii  adulterated,  and  hence  becomes 
the  source  of  diseaK.  Our  malt  liquors  are  frequently 
nixed  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  or  improperly  tvr- 
menled  ;  and  our  ardent  spirits  rendered  more  destructive  to 
health  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  by  bad  materials,  and 
tno  rapid  distillation.  Yet  the  liquid  purt  of  our  food  goes 
into  our  finer  vessels,  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  whose  con- 
tents, are  of  the  most  essential  consequence  to  health. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  greatly  tends  to  dete- 
riorate our  liquid  food,  which  is,  that  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quently the  object  of  taxation,  than  our  solid  diet.  The 
consequence  is,  thut  its  quality  is  frequently  injured.  The 
taxes  upon  wine  tempt  the  smuggler,  or  the  wine- merchant, 
to  make  it  of  other  articles  than  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
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ntnt  carpuleucy. 
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in  Bm  ;  bill  ihii  ht  wu  fiubtcd  li>  do,  from  hii 
gitat  qMiDlilf  of  lUpufluoDi  fluid  he  had  froni  hu  ii; 

t  Kril't  Etuy  on  Animal  EcODonty,  p.  G^ 

t  Tbc  uuimli  were  mudi  more  MimtiTe  to  ihii  importinl  hranch  of  re- 
fUiCD.  ihia  ihm  modfra*  arc.  Sm  Bvir't  OUcrvaiioni  on  [he  Wioei  of 
uc  ABOcotti  iritate  ifaat  «b|cct  b  very  foUy  ud  ably  ccptaiaed. 
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fai  various  «llier  ways  to  aduHenlte  it.  The  hi^dutiw 
upon  malt,  and  the  still  higlier  taxes  on  diBtUlatloQ,  havis 
tended  materiaHy  to  injure  die  quality,  botji  of  our  aoalt  li- 
quor and  ardent  spirits*  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  cyder,  mead,  &e.  The  liquids  taxed  are  generally  ac<- 
oounted  articles  of  luxury;  and  financiers  seem  to  thiij^ 
they  do  enough,  when  th^  leave  the  pure  element  without 
a»  impost;  but  though  water  is  undoubtedly  the .  most  na- 
tural, and  ought  always  to  be  the  most  general  beverage  of 
mankind,  yet  other  liquors,  used  in  moderation,  in  many 
cases  improve  the  health,  and  in  others  tend  to  promote  tli^ 
eomlort,  to  enliven  the  spirits,  to  alleviate  the  cares,  and 
to  increase  the  social  pleasures  of  the  human  race. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  we  shall 
Mw  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly;  1.  The  nece»p 
«ity  and  uses  of  liquid  food.  2.  The  different  kinds  of  li- 
quids commonly  used;  and,  3.  The  rules  to  be  observed^ 
as  to  the  consumption  of  liquors,  in  regard  to  time  and 
quantity. 

Sect.  I.    On  the  Necessity  and  Uses  qfUqtiid  Food. 

Trb  following  observations  will,  in  some  degree,  explain^ 
ihe  nature  and  uses  of  liquid  food. 

^  1.  If  the  human  frame  be,  as  Dr.  Mead  defines  it*,  a 
iKydrautic  machiue,  consisting  more  of  fluid  than  of  solid  par^ 
'tides,  it  is  evident,  that  liquid  food  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
that  quantity  of  fluids  which  the  body  is  constantly  losing 
%y  perspiration  and  other  means.  Here  nature,  wise  and 
provident  in  all  she  does,  gives  us  notice,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  indispensible  necessity  we  have  for  additional 
fluid  matter,  by  exciting  that  feeling  or  desire  known  unde? 
the  name  of  thirst.  This  feeling  increases  according  to 
the  quantity  of  fluid  wanted  ;  for  in  fevers,  and  in  violent 
exercises,  where  there  is  an  extensive  waste  of  watery 
particles,  the  thirst,  or  demand  for  fluid,  increases  accord- 
^ogly. 

3.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that,  besides  the  saliva, 
and  the  natural  imces  of  the  stomach,  (which  themselves 
would  soon  be  exliausted,  were  it  not  for  constant  supplies 
*of  fluid  matter),  it'is  also  necessary  to  take,  at  every  meal, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  dissolving  and  digesting  our  solid  aliment.    Hence  those 

«  Mead^t  Medical  Worki,pi  34& 


who  drink  too  little,  whilst  they  eat  much  solid  food,  are 
apt  to  cumpluin  of  indigestion. 

3,  'I'he  nourishing  particles  even  of  our  solid  food,  can 
only  be  conveyed  frum  tlie  sComuch,  into  all  llie  different 
parts  of  llie  body,  in  a  liquid  !ilat£.  A  sufTicirDt  <iuaiitity 
-of  Quid,  llierefoie,  niuitt  be  taken  with  every  meal,  to  aih> 
swer  M  a  vehicle  fot  so  cssentiul  a  purpose. 

4.  Without  a  suffit'ient  quantity  of  liquor  taken  into  the 
))ody,  the  blood  would  become  too  thick,  the  animal  func- 
tions wuuld  becorne  languid,  and  ubsUucttons,  and  indam-    ~ 
mation,  must  ensue*. 

6.  There  are  salts  constantly  accumulating  in  the  body, 
from  the  fiwd  we  eat,  or  the  air  we  breathe,  which,  if 
sud'ered  to  remain  in  the  blood  beyond  what  is  neces- 
wry,  must  prove  dellruclive.  It  is  by  mcaus  of  the  liquor 
ive  take,  that  these  salhie  particles  are  wavht-d  nw^y ;  and 
-likewise  a  number  of  pulrescent  substaucis,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which  would  be  destructive  f- 

6.  TTie  drink  we  use,  tends  also  to  promote  the  necessary 
secretions,  such  as  the  bile,  and  thejuice?  of  Ihe  stomach, 
the  importance  of  which,  to  the  beulch  of  the  individual, 
cannot  be  questioned. 

7-  The  liquids  we  take,  contribute  likewise  to  keep  the 
body  in  a  due  stale  of  temperature.  \\  hen  too  warm,  the 
violence  of  the  heat  is  abated  by  cooling  liquors,  by  which 
some  part  of  tlmt  heat  is  absorbed,  thou^th  lliese  must  be 
<UBed  ill  modenilion,  and  with  ]>rD)>er  precauliuiis.  When 
the  body  is  too  cold,  on  the  other  hnnd,  liquors  moderately 
warm,  are  found  beniticiAl  in  reviving  the  heal  that  is 
reoiiired. 

o.  The  liquids  we  lake,  are  not  inly  the  rehicles  of 
the  nourishment  we  derive  from  our  solid  sustenance,  but 
they  also  fumi&h,  in  dittcrent  degrees,  nuuiinhment  thcm- 


*  A  (rratleman  with  whom  I  wu  afquainccd.  ' 
1 — ■ ^p  dj,  iicii,!,  hy  a  n«w  aiode  of  li 


bad  livrd  frtclr,  n- 
dnok  any 


thuur  *l  dinner,  but  wine ;  took  do  (oup,  or  b  uih  or  gravy,  bin  tirr  d  prat* 
cipallf  UD  dry  nKal  and  dry  liUM.  He  louk  wime  glaiau  ol  wiucalio  ttltr 
dmiicr,  and  died  in  tbe  prime  >'(  lifs,  i>l  an  iadanunitioD,  wb.cU  hit  muile  of 
living  bid  cunlribulediu  produce,  ui J  which  pieveowd  the  only  rtmeJv 
th«r  could  hare  Mred  him,  tLiI  of  Meedinj,  owmj  (o  llie  Kolbulii  lat*  of 
bii  bl»od. 

t  P«opt«,  ia  general, MldomccHidtfhuw  mutkmare  iadcbied  lo  urine 
tor  [he  hialin  and  uuniy  ufuur  bmlii*.  Were  the  uhnc  aud  pulrid  iiib- 
•UncM.  of  which,  by  orine,  our  bi<dici  aie  conHantly  freed,  icrunulUMl 
bul  fur  oire  week,  the  ciinHqucnce  would  be  fatal  When  ibc  body  ia  in  ■ 
di^eiwd  nai*,  the  urine  clean  away  uili   crcMcr  quaniitiea  of  iboc  impiH 

~  n  tbarwrf  CMght  CO  Ee  pnwioMd. 
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velvet.  Evien  water  is  found  to  be  nutritious*^  tnore  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  calcareous  matter.  Milk  is  certainly 
irery  nouri^ing ;  and  wine  and  malt  liquors  have  that  qua* 
Kty  to  a  considerable  extent. 

9.  In  the  last  place,  our  liquid  food  tends,  more  than 
mir  solid,  to  stimulate  the  languid  powers,  to  enliven  the 
spirits,  and  to  cheer  the  heart.  When  the  body  is  ex- 
naustc»d  by  fatigue,  how  refreshing  is  a  single  draught  of  a 
wb€)iesome  beverage  !  When  the  mind  is  borne  down  with 
esre,  bow  rapidly  is  it  exhilarated  by  a  cheerful  glass! 
And,  when  the  whole  frame  labours  under  the  pressure  of 
disease,  there  is  no  medicine  so  likely,  in  certain  cases,  to 
lestore  it  to  its  former  health  and  strength^  as  the  genuine 
juice  of  the  grape. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  salutary  to  the  human 
^rame,  than  liquid  food,  if  the  quality  b  good,  and  if  it  is 
l»ed  in  moderation ;  nor  more  destructive,  when  mingM 
with  improper  substances,  or  carried  to  excess. 


Skct.  II.    JTie  different  Kinds  of  Liquid  Food  conuncnly 

used. 

Thb  liquors  commonly  used,  are  of  four  different  sorts : 
I.  Simple  fluids.  2.  Those  which  are  compounded  with 
water,  but  unfermented.  3.  Fermented  liquors;  and,  4. 
Distilled  or  ardent  spirits.  Each  of  these  will  require  sepa* 
fate  consideration. 

1.  The  simple  Fluids. — ^There  are  twosunple  fluids  used 
as  food:  1.  Water;  and,  2.  Milk. 

1.  Water. 

Water,  in  its  common  state  of  purity,  (for  by  distilla* 
tion  it  can  be  rendered  more  pure),  is  a  fluid  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent,  without  colour  or  smell,  possessed  of  Ut- 
ile elasticity,  and  only«  in  a  very  small  degree,  compres- 
sible. It  is  usually  united  to  atmospheric  air,  and  to  car* 
bonic  acid  gas.  If  deprived  of  those  two  substances,  (which 
is  the  case  when  water  is  recently  boiled),  it  becomes  vapid; 
'  for  to  them  it  owes  what  may  be  called  its  taste.  To  their 
presence,  also,  many  of  those  beneficial  efiects  which  it 


•  See  an  intereitiiii^  cipcriiiiciit>  from  CheyniTf  Etny  on  Hcaltb,  men* 
tei0dinPtitn.Ghqi.Y.  ScctiS,  noiCi 


produces,  both  on  animals  and  vrgetables,  oaght  to  be 
attributed*. 

Water,  though  appareotly  a  simple  fluid,  is  composed 
of  two  gases,  oxygon  and  hydrogen ;  about  six  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  follownig  signs  of  good  and  bad  water  are  extracted 
Srom  Vitruvius,  and  otlier  authors  who  have  entered  into 
that  inTestigation  f, 

Signx of  goud  Water. — I.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
vigour  and  florid  looks  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  from  the 
,  healthiness  of  the  animals  living  in  the  neiphb  our  hood,  that 
the  waters  tbcy  use  are  good  in  quality.  2.  Also  whtji  a  few 
drops  of  salubrious  water  are  let  fall  on  good  eopper,  and  the^ 
occasion  no  spot  thereon.  3.  (lood  water  is  found  lit  for 
boiling  vegetables  quickly,  in  particular,  pease,  beans,  and 
•ther  pulse.  4.  Good  waters  are  light;  and  perhaps  light- 
ness of  water  is  the  most  positive  token  of  its  goodness, 
and  its  exemption  from  other  ingredients.  5.  Those  waters 
which  dissolve  soap  in  the  eomplettst  manner,  are  generally 
i  excellent.  6.  Springs  issuing  from  sandy  soils,  sandstone, 
gnvel,  and  redstone,  are  usually  wholesome.  7-  Good 
water  ts  soft,  and  totally  free  ^m  smell.  8.  Good  water 
easily  acquires  the  taste,  colour,  and  flavour  that  is  wished 
to  be  given  to  it.  9.  Springs  which  freeze  with  difficulty, 
■nd  suffer  little  variation  in  their  temperature,  at  different 
«enMns  of  the  year,  are  deemed  good.  10.  Water  of  good 
quality  soon  grows  warm  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  soon 
cools  when  exposed  to  the  nir.  II.  It  is  reckoned  a  good 
tagn  of  river-water,  when  fresh  verdure  is  observed  along  the 
banks  where  it  runs.  i*2.  Waters  are  good  which  produoe 
watcr-crcsscs  and  water- marigolds.  13.  If  fresh  waters 
rather  abound  with  fish,  in  particular,  if  the  fish  appear 
healthy,  and  are  found  well  tnstcd,  it  indicates,  that  the 
jyater  which  they  inhabit  mny  be  used  in  diet. 
,  (,  Sigw  1^  lad  H'otcr. — i .  VV'iicre  the  {>eof>le  are  pale  and 
'  unhvalUiy ;  and,  in  particular  where  they  are  troubled  with 
auelliugs  iu  the  throat.  2.  Where  the  water,  in  a  boiling 
jtalc,  will  nut  soften  peoae  and  beiins  and  other  pulse. 
Ji.  Where  it  has  fiTrnginoua  or  vitriolic  qualities.  4.  in 
igeneral,  waters  Mhicli  ii>aue  frOni  peut-ninsiies.  5.  VV'heie 
<^ey  have  a  petrifying  quality,  or  arc  much  iDtpregoiOed 

•  Thcimwni'i  SyiliTn  iif  Chemiitry,  Vol.  ilL  p.  VI'.  Mr.  Ilcniy  fcnind 
Alt  110  (iibic  inclit'i  uf  ijihiig  water  cuDUiucd  S4H  inchct  uf  cuibouic  will, 
aaA  I.SSof  nmwptwric  nt. 

t  In  pirtitulir,  i  work  nitiilnlr  Dc  L.'Eui,  uUuvcBUst  i  rLcononie 
Ruuiquf,  p^  M.  ficrtraod,  Jcc  l,joa,  1761. 
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with  calcareous  ^arth :  And,  6.  Where  they  are  full  of 
saline  or  sulphureous  particles.  Indeed,  mineral  waters 
are  not  proper  as  common  diluents,  though  useful  as  me- 
dicme. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  what  is  called  hard  water, 
or  the  sort  which  has  some  acid,  or  calcareous  matter  in 
solution,  and  which  is  unfit  for  being  used  with  soap*, 
can  with  safety  be  taken  as  drink. 

There  are  probably  few,  who  would  not  give  a  prefe- 
DNice  to  soft,  over  hard  water,  for  general  use;  at  the 
tame  time,  the  authorities  in  favour  of  hard  water,  and 
the  proofs  adduced  in  its  behalf,  are  so  very  satisfactory, 
that  persons  who  have  no  other  water  to  which  they  can 
easily  have  access,  need  not,  on  that  account,  entertain  any 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  using  itf. 

Water  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Common  and 
iiuieraL 

By  common  water,  naturalists  understand  that  which  has 
BO  perceptible  distinguishing  taste  or  smell,  and  which 
exerts  no  particular  or  sensible  effect  on  the  human  body, 
when  internally  taken.  Such  water  is  peculiarly  ^well  cal- 
culated for  diet. 

Mineral  wat^s,  on  the  other  hand,  have  properties 
diirectly  contrary^  and  as  they  are  never,  except  from  ne- 
cessity, used  as  aliipent,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
irf  the  present  enquiry. 

Common  waters  may  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads:  1.  Rain.  2.  Snow.  3.  Hail.  4.  Ice. 
6.  Spring.  6.  Well.  7-  River.  8.  Lake.  9.  Marsh ; 
and,  10.  Pond  water ;  to  which  will  be  added,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  rendering  sea-water  fit  for  beiog  used  in  diet. 

L  Rain-water* — ^^In  favourable  circumstances,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  smoke  of  cities  or  towns,  rain-water  ought 
40  be  as  iVee  from  foreign  ingredients,  as  any  that  has  not 
undergone  the  process  of  (Ustillation.  But  when  there  are 
•^elerc^neous  particles  in  the  atmosphere,  the  rain  must 
imbibe  tfarein. 

To  obtiain  rain-water  in  its  greatest  purity,  it  should,  as  Neu- 
.-nann  directs,  be  collected  either,  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
or  in  open  plains,  and  not  when  the  rain  begins^  bat  after 

*  t^te  soap  is  put  into  such  water,  its  alkali  is  immediately  attracted  by 
1^  add  of  the  water,  the  soap  is  decomposed,  and  the  oil  of  it  swims  on 
tktwuifauet  of  the  water. — Mmcycl^ed,  Brit,  vol  xviii.  p.  81 1.  ^ 

f  CiaiQen,  in  his  Materia  Memca;  Dftrwin  in  his  Zoonomia;  Saunders  m 
Uf  TneatiMikn  Minerdi  Waten;  and  Peacock,  in  his'Observatioas  on  th« 
iNilflmr'&tlii  at  XHaidak,  in  the  county  of  Durhaa,  are  atl  of  that  c^iitiaiL 
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H  cotisiderable  quantity  has  fallen.  The  winter,  or  very 
early  in  the  spring,  in  esteemed  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  obtaining  pure  rain-water.  The  rain,  also,  which  falls 
after  a.  long  tract  of  wet  weather,  must  be  pure,  for  ihr 
atmosphere  is  then,  in  some  measure,  waslted,  if  that  ex- 
pression may  be  made  use  of,  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances. When  collected  in  this  manner,  boiling  is  Hune- 
ceasary,  with  a  view  to  purify  it. 

2.  S'unv-water. — In  certain  cold  climates,  and  in  high 
latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant  drink  of  the 
inhabilanU  during  the  winter  season.  In  the  Alfis,  where 
this  is  neceKSiirily  the  case,  many  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
deformed  wiih  swellin|i;s  in  the  neck,  which  have  been  of- 
ten impu'ed  to  the  use  of  snow-water  ;  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained, that  such  swellings  are  owing  to  the  Tufa,  a  vol- 
eanic  substance.  Indeed,  the  same  disease  is  frequent  in 
Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  quite 
Unknown  in  Chill  and  Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these 
countries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered.  When  imme- 
diately melted,  anow-water  contains  no  air,  as  that  sub- 
stance is  expelled  during  freezing,  consequently,  it  is  re- 
markably vapid,  but  it  soon  recovers  the  air  it  had  lost, 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere".  If  made  from  snow  that 
falls  in  lalm  weather,  it  is  the  purest  of  any,  next  to  dis- 
tilled water,  and  will  keep  good  for  many  years.  It  will 
also  dissolve  soap  bellcr,  and  will  sooner  boil  and  cool 
again,  than  almost  any  otherf. 

3.  //ail- wafer.— Among  the  various  sorts  of  water,  that 
from  melted  hail  ought  to  be  peculiarly  pure ;  for  the  light- 
est parts  of  water  ascend  to  the  highest  regions,  and  are 
there  congealed,  (ivitbout  any  kind  of  mixture  with  other 
particles),  into  one  homogeneous  substance,  and  put  into  a 
form,  which  cannot  easily  partake  of  impurities  in  its 
desccn't. 

4.  /cr-ii'ttter. — Ice  may  either  be  formed  from  fresh  or 
salt  water.    As  to  the  first,  wc  find  it  placed  by  Celiui, 

•  Prom  it*  wiBi  of  air,  no  fiih  ud  K*«  Id  Hunr-wMtr,  antit  it  lu*  been 
ctptned  to  iht  iimiBpticce. 

t  Burtoa't  Trt.[iK  on  ihr  Non-Nitarih,  p.  23^  Barry,  in  hi>  ObMT- 
Valioiu  on  ih(  Winn  ol  ihc  Ancicnti,  p  39^,  Mate*,  that  from  eipcrimtnla 
whteh  lia*e  iKra  made  on  water,  mllecird  tmin  Ihc  purtil  iiioi*  diMolTed 
IM  lh«  hi);;lieB  iniiuntains  and  ihc  txal  comnoa  waier,  i[  ajipran,  that  the 
tOrmtr  pu«*nigil  leveral  peculiar  qiulitio,  which  tiiuit  reDdcr  i<  hum*  tm- 
bian  a*  a  htruigt. 

t  Butlon'*  1  rr.ii^N  on  thf  N(m.Ninir»l>,  p.  93T AUo,  V^iUich'i  Ue- 

(wwoa  Din,  ix.  p.  39*. 
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h  tbe  fifth  rank  ib  '  regard  to  wholesomeness^  or  after  rain^ 
ipring,  river,  and  well-water*.  As  to  the  second  sort,  in  a 
work  written  many  years  ago,  by  a  Danish  author,  (Bar- 
thc^us,  de  nivis  osu),  it  is  stateo,  that  if  the  ice  of  sea- 
water  be  thawed,  it  is  found  to  have  no  saltness,  which  was 
ascertained  by  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
and  a  British  writer,  whose  work  was  published  in  the  year 
1738,  takes  notice  of  that  circumstance,  and  adds,  that 
thawed  ice,  from  sea*  water,  is  often  Hsed  at  Amsterdam  fw 
brewing  f. 

5.  Sprhig'-water.'^lJnAeT  this  general  bead  are  com* 
prehended,  all  those  waters  that  arbe  from  any  depth  to  the 
surface  of  tbe  earth,  and  are  used,  either  at  the  fountain^* 
bead,  where  they  spring,  or  at  least  before  they  have 
mixed  with  other  waters.  These  certainly  ought  to  be  as 
pure  as  rain-water,  from  which  they  generally  originate^ 
being  in  a  manner  filtrated  in  the  earth,  if  it  were  not,  that 
in  their  passage  through  the  soil,  they  meet  with  various 
soluble  bodies,  and  hence  are  impregnated  with  mineral 
and  other  particles.  The  best  are  such  as  flow  from  gra- 
vel or  fine  white  sand.  Springs  in  a  clay  soil  generally 
produce  hard  water,  unfit  for  several  uses. 

6.  ^eli-icater.-— Where  springs  are  not  to  be  met  with^ 
it  is  often  necessary  to  dig  deep  pits  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  watery  and  where  the 
quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  overflow  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
pumps  and  other  means  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  water  to  the  surface.  Weil,  or  pump  water,  must  greatly 
resemble  spring-water,  being  derived  from  the  same  source; 
but  it  is  more  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  foreign  ingre* 
dients,  in  consequence  of  its  stagnation  and  slow  nitration; 
hence,  the  more  frequently  that  the  well  is  used  the  better. 
The  water  of  wells  not  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  has  often 
the  advantage  of. containing  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas^i  In  some  places,  they  have  dug  wells 

•  Orinw*8  Celsus  p.  97. 

f  Burton's  Treatise  on  the  Non-Naturals,  p.  S3S.  Sir  John  Pringfe,  there* 
fore,  in  his  discourse  on  some  late  improvements  upon  the  means  of  prescnr* 
iaf  the  health  of  roarintrs,  p.  34,  was  mistaken  in  supposing^  that  tne  celfr^ 
hrated  Cook  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  frosen  se»-water  thawed 
into  fresh.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  the  sak  does  not  frccse,  the  frost  onlj  affecting 
the  fresh  particles  of  salt-water^ 

%  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  lit.  p.  429.  There  are  many  use* 
All  works  on  well,  or  pump^water,  as  Heberden's  Observations  on  the  pum]^ 
water  of  Loadon,  (Medical  Transactions,  vol.  i.);  Percival's  on  that  of 
Manchester ;  and  Falconer's  on  that  of  Bath.  Dr.  Heberden  asserts,  that 
moit  of  the  pmnp-wfi^fra  used  in  London  contain  lime,  and  the  three  min*> 
ral  acids' of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  sea-salt,  betides  an'oiliness,  which  discolotm 
thtokf  and  gives  them  a  remarkably  yclkrwish  cast,  whco  compared  with 


to  no  I«s  a  dcptli  than  500  feel,  and  Iwen  amply  repnid 
fi)r  llie  truublc  aod  i-xijence,  by  the  purity  of  water  thus 
attnmtd.  In  consfquence  ut'a  well  having  been  sunk  to 
nt-arlv  tlie  deplh  above  mentioned,  and  good  water  pro- 
wirt'd,  tlie  inhttbitants  of  tlie  parish  of  Steeple,  in  Dengy 
btindred,  Essex,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  health, 

7*  ft'Ver-VJOtcr, — There  are  certainly  some  objectitms  to 
the  water  of  rivers,  from  the  impurities  of  the  springs,  or 
(rther  fluids  of  which  the  water  is  composed,  and  from  the 
snb.staDCcs  thrown  into  it;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
water  better  calculated  for  general  use.  Indeed,  where 
their  ntotion  is  rapid,  and  their  bed  cither  gravel  or  si- 
lieiuus  siind,  they  are  said  to  be  purer  than  even  spring" 
water,  depositing  every  thing  during  their  course,  which 
was  merely  mechanically  supended.  Home  rivers,  however, 
like  the  Thames,  in  passing  through  rich  and  cultivated 
plains,  or  )Kipulous  towns  and  cities,  become  considerably 
charged  with  foreign  matter.  Sucii  water  is  easily  im- 
proved by  filtration;  or  when  left  to  settle,  will  become  aa 
dear  as  spring-water.  Hence,  the  water  of  the  Thames 
b  preferred  for  long  voyages  even  to  spring- water". 

8.  Lake-water. — The  water  of  lakes  is  merely  a  col- 
lection of  rwn  and  snow  water,  spring-water,  and  river- 
water,  and  of  course  must  be  impregnated  with  the  same 
heterogeneous  substances  which  they  contain.  It  i«  seldom 
fo  transparent  as  river-wafer;  but  as  the  water  of  lakes  is 
not  so  much  agitated  as  that  of  rivers,  any  noxious  sub- 
Blance«  frequently  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  do  not  injure 
(he  surface.  An  excellent  mode  of  filtration  is  adopted  by 
Ifiose  who  live  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest 
fend  most  beautiful  lake  in  .Scotland.  Instead  of  taking  it 
from  (he  lake  itself,  they  make  a  pit  or  hollow  in  any  bank 
of  gravel  on  its  margin,  into  which  the  water  naturally 
flows,  cleared  from  any  injurious  particles. 

pure  didillrd  wsier.  Thr]r  are  ■Ih>  Ibbic  lo  be  taintMl,  in  ihcir  piuipe 
uniJtr  grvund,  br  viriuut  jupurilic*,  n>  Irctjutot  io  Uic  neifthbourhuiHl  oi 
f  larg«  ■  (itj.  1'Kf  niiroiu  acid  in  ihcrf  waien  mikn  (hi  S«h  huilfd  in 
tlirm  to  beronic  tML  The  If  a  and  coin  InfuvNl  in  them  are  not  paliuliJc; 
sod  •crrtil  phriirijlii  luapccl.  lh;t(  lh«y  ocnnoa  traaj  diwinlcrt,  Dior« 
t\pfi»\[y  atru-tig  ib«  inAim  and  cbildrrn.  There  u  alK>  a  work  ou  pump- 
walfr,  recently  publlilird  by  Di.  t^mbe,  whicb  merio  atieoliua,  though 
be  wnni  10  cairj  li»  apiirehcnuoni,  ttg»riiug  the  tmwkoluoawitiM  oT 
poinp-wurr,  muih  inuftir. 

.  *  *>teTbiiam>n'>Sy«tnnaf  OiemtitrT,  »oL  iii.  p.4!8.  Hoofiei'i  l.eil- 
cm.  Ar.  Dr.  Hcbrr4<n  »tait*,  that  i(  iwu  or  ilircc  gnin*  of  alum  arc 
dtiMfied  to  ■  quart  pt  thick  riret  water,  it  mikn  tb«  din  very  »>m  cul- 
fcn,  xndilowljto  ptitipiutti  Ifthenfiimittd,  It ii intntdiMtly prtparni 
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d*  Monk-water. — MarsHes  are  shallow  lakes,   and  the 

*  water  tbey  contain  is  generally  unwholesome,  containing  a 

greater  proportion  thun  any  other,  of  animal  and  vegetable 

matter,  ana  sometimes  in  a  putrid  state.    Such  water  ought 

to  be  improved  by  boiling  and  filtration. 

10.  PonA'Umier,  ifc, — From  the  want  of  springs,  lakes, 
•r  rivers,  the  inhabitants  of  some  countries  are  often  under 
the  necessity  of  cc^ecting  rain-water  in  ponds  and  ditches^ 
as  the  only  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  so  essential 
an  article.  Such  water  being  rarely  good,  ought  to  b^ 
boiled  and  strained  before  it  is  made  use  of. 

11.  Seik-waier  freshened, — ^The  only  other  means  of 
procuring  water  for  diet,  is,  by  rendering  salt  water  fresh. 
The  most  efiectual  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  distil- 
lation, which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  par- 
liament very  liberally  rewarded  the  person  by  whom  this 
process  was  principally  improved. 

It  may  next  be  proper  to  consider,  1.  The  means  of  con- 
veying water  from  any  distance.  3.  The  means  of  preserv- 
ing it  for  use.  3.  The  different  modes  of  improving  \iy 
and, '4.  The  arguments  which  are  commonly  made  use  (k 
in  recommendation  of  this  useful  beverage. 

1.  Mode  of  Conveyance.-^lt  is  in  vain  that  pure  water  is 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  town  or  city,  it 
proper  means  be  not  adopted  to  convey  it  for  the  use  of  the 
mhabitants.  In  ancient  times,  this  was  done  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  at  a  very  great  expence:  but  since  the  principle 
has  been  ascertained,  that  water  will  rise  to  its  original 
level,  such  stupendous  works  are  no  longer  necessary.  As  • 
water  must  be  affected  by  the  materials  of  the  reservoirs,  or 
cisterns  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  the  pipes  through  which  it 
flows,  it  is  remarkable,  that  lead  should  be  so  much  employed 
for  those  puqx)ses,  after  the  deleterious  qualities  of  that 
metal  have  been  known.  Pipes  made  of  clay  or  brick  earth 
are  far  preferable  to  leaden  ones.  Timber  pipes  are  liable 
to  decay,  and  apt  to  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  water,  unless 
when  they  are  charred.  On  the  whole,  pipes  made  of  cast- 
iron  are  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  their  durability. 

2.  Mode  oj  Preserving  Water. *^This  is  a  subject  of  ma- 
terial consequence,  in  a  view  to  health.  The  usual  mode  of 
preserving  water  in  cisterns  of  lead,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated*.  There  are  some  objections  even  to  the  use  of 
woodf.    Freestone  or  marble  would  certainly  be  preferable. 

«  See  Manual  of  Heakb,  pb  S58,  8#4^  ice. 
t  Ditto,  p.  360. 
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thtw  is  an  excellent  mode  of  preserving  wafer,  and  hy 
which  it  is  filtnitfd  nt  the  same  time,  adopted  at  Paris, 
The  water  is  put  into  whal  is  L-alled  ajbimtoin,  which  is  ft 
UigB  nnd  slronj;  earthen  jar.  about  four  feel  in  height, 
plncrd  on  a  wooUen  pedtstal.  At  the  bottom,  there  is 
gravel  to  the  height  of  six  or  eiffht  inches,  which  should  be 
cleared  once  a  year,  or  ofiener  if  necessary.  The  fountain 
nay  be  had  for  a  Louis-d'or;  and  the  waterman  receives  a 
trifle  for  fillinp  it  twice  a  week,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
grnenJity  of  families.  The  water,  thus  filtrated  through 
the  gravel,  becomes  as  pure  as  crystal,  and  Is  drawn  by  a 
cock,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fountain.  As  the  water  of  the 
Seine  is  rarely  pure,  and  in  a  dry  summer  even  noxious, 
•uch  a  machine  is  very  convenient,  and  even  indispcntible. 
It  is  not  liable  to  the  many  accidents,  and  constant  wear, 
of  our  filtering  stones,  nor  does  it  reauire  the  attention  of 
those  with  charcoal,  recently  inveiiti-o  at  Paris*. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  water  in  distant  voyages,  is, 
by  charring  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  preserved.  This  is 
taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  French  publicationf,  but  has 
long  been  practised  in  England,  and  is  no  new  discovery. 

3.  jytodtr  of  Improving  Wafer,— There  are  six  modes  by 
which  water,  without  infusing  any  article  to  be  retained 
hit,  may  be  improved;  namely,  by,  I.  Boiling.  2.  Cool- 
ing. 3.  Distilling.  4.  Filtrating.  3.  Charcoal;  and,  6. 
Machinery. 

I.  Wherever  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of 
water,  or  to  apprehend  that  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
noxious  ingredients,  there  is  no  mode  by  which  it  can  be  so 
easily  improved,  as  b)-  the  simple  operation  of  boiling,  morv 
especially  if  it  is  afterwards  stnuned  or  filtrated,  and  then 
luSered  Ui  cool.  In  ancient  times,  public  buildings  were 
erei'ted  for  that  purpose,  where  the  boiled  water  was  sold, 
both  for  drinking  by  itself,  or  mixing  it  with  wine^.  lu 
China,  water  used  in  diet,  is  always  boiled§. 

boiling  hard  or  pump  water,  however,  is  not  alone  found 
to  be  suRicicnt ;  fur  though  boiling  makes  it  to  piU"!  with 
the  earthy  matters  whi.;h  were  dissolved  in  it,  yet  it  be- 
comes mure  strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline  suh- 
BtBacc»  which  it  contains,  and,  in  that  rexpeet,  it  will  be- 

•  Piiikmon'i  Rfcolli!ci!o(u  at  Puit,  vol  i.  p.  isL 

JAnuln  df  Chvmie.  Juljr,  IHOa,  tome  W. 
Stt  Btttj't   Ob>cf«*liu(u  on  ibc  WuM  Ot  (b«  Anociiti,   p.   19S. 
t«a 

f  BuMw't  Tnwii  ia  Ctun^  p>  5*T. 


ftotne  wotse.  But  if/ besides  boiling:,  10  or- 15  gnins  of 
any  alkaline  salt,  to  each  pint  of  water,  are  boiled  with  it, 
all  the  noxious  qualities  of  pump  water,  according  to  He- 
berden,  would  either  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  or  ren- 
dered innocent. 

2.  After  the  ancients  bailed  the  water,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  cool  it,  by  immersing  the  vessel  containing  it 
in  snow  or  ice.  This  was  practised  by  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition,  and  is  recommended  by  Galen*. 

3.  The  nature  of  distillation  is  now  generally  known.  It 
b  thus  that  ardent  spirits  are  made:  and  if  the  steam  or  va- 
pour that  arises  from  water,  wiien  in  a  boiling  state^  is  col- 
lected by  proper  instruments,  the  water  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced, is  purer  than  any  other,  and  so  uniform,  in  regard 
to  that  essential  quality,  lightness,  as  to  become  a  standard 
for  weight* 

Distilled  water,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities,  is  seldom  employed  to  any  extent, 
either  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  as  drink  f;  but  for 
preparing  a  gr^at  number  of  medicines,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  chemical  processes,  this  species  of  water  is  an 
essential  requisite^.  And  Heberden  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
course  of  distilled  water  might  be  as  bene^cial,  in  many 
chronical  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  the  most  cele- 
brated mineral  waters  are  in  other  disorders ;  and  hence, 
that  it  might  prove  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  Mate* 
ria  Medics. 

Some  instances  are  given,  of  persons  having  used  dis- 
tilled water  as  their  common  drink,  wlio  are  said  to  have 
foAnd  benefit  from  it§;  and  by  condensino;  the  steam  of 
salt  water,  it  has  been  obtained  at  sea  in  considerable 
quantities.     It  acquires,  however,  a  bad   taste  from   the 

♦  Meth.  Med.  Lib.  vii.  <?ap.  4.  WTied  first  boiled,  and  tfien  cooled  with 
•now,  it  was  called  dfccocta.  Juvenal,  in  Sat.  y.  V.  50,  celebrntes  this  mode 
of  cooling  water;  and  Martial,  Lib.  iv.  £p.  116,  diitiuguishet  this  water 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  nobile  frlgut. 

f  If  by  boiling  water,  as  Wainwnght,  in  his  Mechanical  Account  of  the 
NoQ-Naturali.  p.  Sll,  contends,  the  b^t  part  of  the  liquid  i»  evaporated, 
chat  is  certainly  in  favour  of  distilled  water  as  a  diluent. 

\  Quincy's  •*  Lexicon  Modicum,"  by  Hooper,  nioce  Water.  Also  Heber- 
dcn  on  Water,  *'  Medical  Transactions,"  vol.  i.  p.  H.  There  are  several 
medicines,  which  cannot  with  propriety,  be  made  with  any  other  than  dis- 
tilled water. 

5  Tournefort  mentions  one  Francis  Secardi  Horgo,  who  made  distilled 
w.iter  his  only  drink,  without  any  addition  of  wine,  or  any  strong  liquor, 
to  the  last,  and  lived,  with  remarkably  good  health,  to  the  age  of  one  huii'* 
dred  and  idXjt9:Bi  yeaat^^^Hekerden  om  fVaUtt  p«  S8. 

F 


MtU*}  uid  if  Bay  vegetable  easential  oil  was  in  the  water 
when  boiled,  it  will  remHtii  in  it  after  u  single  distillatioti. 
It  lostrs  also,  ill  n  great  Dieaaure,  both  its  atmuspberic  and 
fixed  air ;  und  hence  becoiiti-s  extremely  vapid.  On  the  whole, 
from  the  trouble  and  cx(^)eiice  uttendinj^  this  preparation  wf 
water,  and  the  other  objections  above  alluded  to,  (here  is 
very  little  chance  of  its  ever  coining  into  general  use.  At 
the  same  time,  the  venlimenls  of  tha  judicious  Hcberden  are 
cntilleii  to  attention,  who  recommends  distilled  water  to  be 
iwcd  in  any  of  our  foreign  possessions,  where  the  waters  are 
found  to  be  very  injuriouK  to  health. 

4.  The  idea  of  filtrating  water  is  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture itactf ;  for  all  springs  arising  through  sand,  gravel, 
&c.  must  undergo  that  process.  Hence  it  uLCurred,  that 
if  waters  of  a  putrid,  marshy,  or  unwholesome  nature, 
were  filtrated  through  a  factitious  bed  of  sand,  or  a  vessel  ' 
made  of  porous  stone,  they  might  be  depri^'ed  of  their  bad 
(jualitie&t  • 

Filtering  stones,  or  ^eser^'oirs,  arc  either  smalt,  calcu- 
hitcd  merely  for  the  use  of  a  single  family,  or  oo  a  great 
scale,  adapted  fur  a  great  town. 

The  smaller  sorts  of  filtering  stones,  where  the  water 
pus«es  downwards,  are  very  apt,  in  process  of  time,  to  be 
clogged  with  dirt  and  other  impurities.  Filtering  stones, 
however,  have  been  contrived,  by  which  the  water  ia  forced, 
by  menus  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmo»phcre>  lo  ascetid 
through  a  stratum  of  suitd,  instead  of  descending,  which 
is  a  great  improvement. 

The  process  of  filtrating  water,  may  be  carried  on,  not  only 
for  supplying  single  families,  but  also  on  a  great  scale,  for 
ibe  use  of  any  number  of  people.  At  Paisley,  in  Scotland, 
Ibis  has  been  ctfcctcd,  so  as  to  supply  a  town  contaitung 
above  20,UU0  inhabitants:  a  similar  plan  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  Cilasgow;  and  the  water  of  every  town,  in  every 
viviljjttl  country,  ought  to  be  improved  in  the  same  way  J. 

■  The  MujiyreunMir,  <t  burnt  lattP,  in  dUrilled  waun,  miy  be  rurrd  in 
wiiciw  tuxft.  I.  The  fini  eilliin,  hanof  (he  moM  nf  that  taKc.  ihuuld  b« 
llirowa  iwiif .  3.  In  >  montli'i  (imc,  by  aittt  IcMpbg  il  in  MrfKilr  cle*n 
(Uh  oi  ateoe  boulet,  iliorouj^ily  wdl  Rofipcdylhc  lutf  will  b*  got  rid  of. 
>.  Bv  TCDtiluinit  ihe  wucr,  m  Lhe  muaer  dctcnbed  by  Hiln,  the  uiic  wiH 
kliulM  citiitd  off  in  a  lew  minutet:  Or,  4.  Bjr  boilioc  the  dUiillcdwuei  in 
an  0|>ca  nBcl,  the  burnt  lule  will  be  immedialely  taken  off. 

t  On  thiiHifajeci  a  vjluible  workmaybccoaiuliMl,  coiiilni,  "DtlTiu, 
**  rtlMivenunti  rEconomi*  Ruitique,  par  M.  fiertrand,"  Lvon,  ITG'I. 

)  Tli«rciia|nttimlardtiiil  nf  thii  tmproveincnl  ia  :h«  Cwdt  ol  Hcnlih, 
fiJ  (Jitieti,  Tul.  i  )>.  ^04,  uMT. 
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ft.  Mnnih&r  Mode  of  improving  water,  and  the  one  tlmt 
1m  bien  most  recently  diseox^ered,  is  by  means  of  chai^' 
eotl,  a  tubstatice  which  enjoys  tiie  property  of  preserr* 
hfg  water  firom  corruption,  and  of  pnnfyiiig  it  after  it 
has  been  eotrupted.  It  has  been  found,  that  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  twenty-four  drops 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  (concentrated  sulphuric  acid),  are  sum*- 
cient  to  purify  time  English  pints  and  a  half  of  corrupted 
Watef,  without  communicating  to  it  any  sensible  aciditv. 
If  no  acid  be  itstd,  two-thirds  more  of  charcoal  powder  will 
be  necessary ;  but  when  less  of  that  powder  Is  employed, 
the  less  is  the  qwintity  of  water  lost  by  the  operation ;  which, 
in  sea-voyages,  is  a  material  object.  Other  acids  produce 
oearit  the  same  effect,  and  even  nitre  and  sea-^salt;  but  sul- 

thuric  aeid  is  preferable.  A  small  quantity  of  it  should 
e  added  to  the  water,  before  the  charcoal -powder  is  put 
In.  If  a  quantity  of  that  powder  were  put  in  the  casks  in* 
tended  for  hcriding  water  for  long  voyages,  or  if  the  in-* 
side  of  the  casks  were  charred,  it  would  prevent  the  water 
from  petrifying.  It  is  also  found,  that  filtrating  water 
through  charcoal,  is  an  excellent  mode  of  purifying  it*. 

At  Water  is  also  improved  by  means  of  machinery.  It 
b  Well  knclWn,  that,  by  pouring  water  from  one  vessel  to 
Inother,  it  is  ameliorated ;  and  the  more  it  is  agitated  and 
put  in  motion,  the  more  it  acquires  the  qualities  to  be  de-* 
sired  t«  If^  therefore,  it  were  frequently  to  pass  through 
the  air,  by  means  of  machinery,  water  that  had  been  dis- 
tilled or  boiled,  and  thus  had  lost  its  elastic  fluids,  might 
be  again  impregnated  with  the  beneficial  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere.  Machines,  on  the  principles  of  shower-baths, 
night  be  employed,  but  perhaps  a  barrel  or  other  chum 
might  answer  that  purpose  more  etfectually.  The  common 
mode  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air,  is  troublesome 
and  expensive,  and,  on  that  account,  never  can  come  into 
general  use.  Besides,  fixed  air  is  of  a  very  volatile  nature^ 
and  not  in  every  case  desirable  to  be  taken  in  larg^  quanti* 
ties)  whereas,  the  more  that  water  can  be  impregnate  with 
atmospheric  air  the  better  {• 

*  Se^  £ncydopecL  Britad,  toI.  xriii.  p.  816. 

t  The  Chinese  have  a  practice  of  agitating^  the  water  they  are  to  drinks 
rdr  two  or  three  minutes*  with  a  bamboo,  in  the  hollow  of  which  they  put 
a^piece  of  alum,  by  meaas  of  which  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water  are  pre« 
cipiuted  to  the  bottom. 

f  To  impregnate  water  with  atmospheric  air^  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted}  After  the  water  is  prepared  by  boiling,  and  the  infusion  of  toasted 

f2 
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4.  On  ills  superiority  of  common  Water  as  JUquid  JFood, 
and  Us  use  as  Medicinc^^We  shall  conclude  our  observa^ 
tion  ou  common  water,  by  briefly  stating  some  of  the 
culogiums  wlijch:  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  (which  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  water-drinking,  like  many  other  good 
old  customs,  is  not  so  fashionable  as  it  was),  and  by  allud** 
ing  to  those  medicinal  properties  which  it  is  said  to 
possess. 

Pure  water.  In  the  opinion  of  Hoffman,  is  the  fittest 
drink  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  temperaments;  and,  of  all 
the  productions  of  nature  or  art,  comes  the  nearest  to  that 
uulvcrsul  remedy,  so  much  searched  after  by  mankind,  but 
never  hitherto  discovered. 

Other  respectable  physicians  assert,  that  in  regard  to  diet> 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  heath,  no  one  rule  is  of 
so  much  importance,  as  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  compound 
liquors,  water  being  the  only  wholesome  beverage,  the  best 
solvent  and  diluent  of  the  solid  portions  of  our  food;  sup* 
porting  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  without  exhausting  its 
vigour;  and  furnishing  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  suit* 
able  supply  to  the  secretory  vessels,  and  general  humidity 
of  the  body.  Hence  those  who  use  water  only,  as  their 
general  beverage,  are,  cccteris  paribus^  the  most  free  frond 
disease;  and  retain  the  vigour  of  life,  and  its  difieieot 
func^ons^  to  a  more  advanced  age^. 

li  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  common  water  is 
not  only  strongly  recommended  as  the  best  of  liquid  food, 
but  also,  as  posbosslng,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  many 

bread,  or  any  other  article  thit  is  preferred,  (if  surli  an  addition  ii  thought 
necessary),  let  it  be  put  into  a  common  barrel-chum,  where  it  may  be  at 
once  subjected  to  any  agitation  which  may  be  wished  for.  In  the  course  of 
ifs  beings  thus  agitated,  it  will  absorb  atmosphpric  air,  and  tlic  other  clafitic 
iluidi  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  It  will  thus  become  a  Iic]uor,safe, 
palatable  and  wiioltsome;  to  be  obtained  with  little  trouble  or  expcnce;  and 
u(-i*i'-^j|>le,  in  i;  >  utnu>-»t  perfectitMi,  to  the  pcore^t  individiirds.  1  o  driak 
wat'-r  in  pcrfcrtic^n,  it  >hould  b*  boiled  and  filtrated,  then  t  burned  and 
Ivittled  with  a  couple  of  drlrd  rniftin^  in  each  bottle.  This  wiM  eive  it  fired 
air.  It  may  then  be  iced,  to  «^ivc  it  that  Hooii^Jr^wt  >o  much  adiuircd  by  the 
K.i'.n.ui  (■oirrrti. 

•  Ii.  iliir  MlweManea  Ci'.ri(^«r»,  there  is  an  account  of  an  old  m.^n,  one  Iiun- 
dnd  and  twenty  ye.Tr  of  s^fe,  without  the  lo«isof  a  tuoth,  aiid  of  a  biMc  and 
livily  <li>ipo-.it>c-n,  wIiom-  drink,  from  hi^  infancy,  was  pure  w.ticr.  A 
famoi:<i  civili  ni,  likewise,  Andicw  Tieraqueaus  wfio  is  said,  for  thirty  years 
t»ijje'ii'T,  to  have  ^nven  yearly  a  book,  and,  by  one  wife,  a  son  to  the  world, 
never  d-.ink  nny  thinij  but  water  from  his  infancy;  .in<l  Faust,  in  hisC'aie- 
•  hi.tnof  ne.ilt)i,  pointedlv  obirves,  that  if  water  were  thr  un'y  drink  of 
man,  both  hi**  he.dih  sdid  fortune  would  be  improved. 
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Suable  properties  in  the  cure  of  diseiasey  both  by  external 
^>plicatioa,  and  taken  inwardly. 

This  subject  was  particularly  discussed  about  the  year 
17^9  when  two  authors  published  separate  works,  cele- 
brating common  water  as  the  best  means  of  curing  fevers, 
and  many  other  distempers.  In  these  publications,  there 
arc  certainly  some  useful  hints,  though  they  carried  their 
doctrines  too  far,  and  relied  too  much  upon  their  favourite 
remedy*.  Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Currie  have  since  ascer- 
tuned,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  advantages  of 
applying  cold  water  in  fevers. 

2.  Milk. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  that  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  the  human  race.  It  seems  to  partake  of 
that  just  medium  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
so  desirable  in  our  diet ;  and  whilst  it  possesses  enough  olt 
the  animal  nature,  to  give  strong  and  perfect  nourishment 
to  animal  bodies,  it  contains  enough  of  the  vegetable,  to 
prevent  too  strong  a  tendency  to  the  alkalescent  or  putrid 
state. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  enter  much 
at  length  into  this  extensive  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient 
shortly  to  consider,  I.  The  nature  of  milk.  2.  The  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  milk  which  are  made  use  of  in  diet  and  medi- 
cine. 3.  The  various  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared  as  liquid 
food ;  and,  4.  Miscellaneous  rules,  to  be  observed  regarding 
its  consumption. 

1.  Milk  can  easily  be  separated  into  three  distinct  sub- 
stances; cream,  curd,  and  whey;  which  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  description.  Besides  these 
substances^  chemical  art  and  industry  have  discovered  seve-' 
ral  others,  as  sugar  of  milk,  sulphurf ,  &c. 

2.  A  variety  of  milks  have  been  used  in  diet  and  medi- 

*  See  *^  Mrifrghim  Maffiiim^  or  Onnmon  Water  the  best  Cure  for  Fevers, 
&c  By  John  Hancock,  D.  D."  7th  edit.  8vo.  ]724w  Also,.  »  The  Curiosi- 
ties  of  Common  Water,  Sec  By  John  Smith,  C.M.'^  7th  edit.  Sva  1724. 
Both  these  tracts  were  translated  into  French ;  and  published  in  one  yoo 
kme  Sva  anno  1725.  A  yoluminous  author  attempted  to  refute  these 
pdbUcations  in  a  work  entitled,  ^  A  New  Treatise  on  Liquors,"  Sec  By 
James  Sedgwick,  apothecary,  one  volume  Svo.  printed  anno  1725.  Dr. 
Peter  Shaw  also  wrote  a  curious  tract  upon  the  subject,  called  **  The  Juice 
Qi  theGrape ;  or.  Wine  preferable  to  Water,  By  a  Fellow  of  the  College.** 
Svo.  printed  anno  1724. 

t  See  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  voL  liL  p.  €05* 
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cine.  For  infants,  the  milk  of  women  U  (he  best*.  Of  all 
Ae  inferior  animals  '''«  mill*  of  'he  cow  is  in  most  K<^neral 
:  and,  if  physitHans  and  poets  are  to  be  credit«d,  wai 
I  included  amuri;;  tlie  principal  articles  of  diet,  ii>  very  remote 
l.W^s.  Mares'  milk  was  among  the  ancient  Scythians,  and 
I  Mill  is  with  the  muoeni  Tartars,  a  very  important  part  of 
"leir  subsistence.  The  milk  of  the  assf,  and  uf  the  camel) 
and  in  the  nurihem  countries,  that  of  the  gout,  is  princi* 
pally  employed  for  medicinal  purposes;  but  in  soulliom 
climates  U)e  goat  furnishes  such  quantities  of  milk  as  lo  be 
nsed  as  foudj.  Sheep  give  milk  only  in  small  quaatitiea; 
and  where  the  flocks  of  that  valuable  animal  are  properly 
attended  to,  they  are  never  milked  but  for  two  or  lliree 
days  after  the  lambs  are  weaned.  Formerly,  the  milk  of 
twine  was  also  in  request,  and  considered  useful  i[i  some 
disorders^. 

3.  There  arc  various  modes  in  which  milk  niav  be  con-, 
■umcd.  The  principal  are,  I.  In  a  raw  state;  3.  When 
boiled ;  3.  As  sour  milk ;  4.  As  cream  ;  o.  As  buttet-milk  ] 
6.  As  whey  I  7-  As  punch  ;  and,  8.  As  wine. 

I.  Raw  A/t'it.— Milk,  in  a  raw  state,  ought,  irpossiblci 
to  be  tiikeii  as  it  comes  from  liie  animal  that  produces  it. 
There  is  reu'^in  to  believe,  that  one  uf  the  principal  advan> 
tages  of  children's  sucking  at  the  breast,  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  gitting  the  milk  warm  from  the  body 
of  the  nurse,  and  not  tainted  by  the  air.  The  atmosphere 
tpeedily  makes  a  great  change  upon  this  delicale  fluid.  The 

■  The  fbllnwinf;  prvpiraiion  it  ilrong;!)'  recommended,  at  a  praper  tvbt 
Miiute  (iir  hunuii  milk.,  where,  frii<n  any  circumxiace,  it  cunuH  lie  pro- 
euied  lor  ehildrto.  In  a  quan  of  waitr,  boil  two  outirn  of  barlibom 
•liaTiDftt.  oTcr  a  genilc  flie,  iill  ihe  whole  ■>  rcdutrd  to  *  pint ;  mil  iliii 
irith   rw<<  C  ill  quanlity  u(  ci>n'  miJk,  and  ihc  addition  of  a  "    ' 


t  la  th*  mllb  of  tlu  iM,  lb*  pmporrioa  at  « 
oU   and  clirrijr  mnuer   very  un.-'ll :  hence  it  ii  .  ..      _    ._    ._ 

weik  •lOTTUclu.  Ii  ii  bni  ib  •piiog  and  lununer  ;  but  it  [s  neither  W  lighl 
not  ulutary  when  th*  aulmat  ii  M|ipotted  oa  drv  fiiod.  If  taken  eattr  iq 
At  motDu.f',  trnia  in  cooling  qiialilf ,  it  ■•  cicelleiit  in  all  ditordcn  whcM 
iha  piiimt  i*  tmiihled  wit£  M  i;uaiiable  tbint  Han'*  "  Dial  of  tfaa 
DiiF*Md,-  p.  x>4. 

I  llolsiM,  in  tii>  •*  Baia^  upon  the  Ciue  of  the  Goiil,"  tnaHtiont,  On  ibe 
attibaritjF  of  Potniua,  the  Roiy  of  ha  old  wonuii  of  •iilv,  who,  by  tit* 
balp  of  |t»iu'  milk,  wai  roiorad  to  a  aiaM  of  jicrfeel  health,  nolwitliitaod. 
Iw  «  {re«i  decay  of  8a*h  aod  tlrcngih,  a  hacEic  fever.  mkI  ii  •tooc.  la 
mber  tun,  U  hu  liecn  foiuid  prtjadieiil.    Uf,  in  MsAt^  "  HMlih  |B> 
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ifKeeUeiiee  af  niQk  depends  upon  the  admirable  mixture  of 
the  tbree  substances  of  whicn  it  principany  consists ;  but, 
•8  toon  as  the  air  acts  upon  them,  so  as  to  separate  the 
cream  finoRi  the  rest  of  tiie  milk,  it  is  no  longer  the  some 
homogejaeous  and  wholesome  substance,  nor  can  the  arti- 
des  of  which  it  consists  be  ever  again  perfectly  united. 
Where  iniiBaits,  therefore,  are  nursed  on  cow  or  other  mili(^ 
il  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  to  suffer  it  to  stand  for 
any  length  of  time;  and,  if  possible,  to  give  it  directly 
ttom  the  animal,  or  to  keep  It  warm,  by  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  being  placed  over  boiling  water.  This  is  always 
attended  to,  when  asses'  milk  is  given  as  medicine ;  and  is 
probably  one  great  cause  of  the  good  effects  ^sing  from  It. 
With  raw  milk,  some  find  the  addition  of  sugar  necessary, 
to  prevent  its  curdling ;  and  that  practice  is  of  use,  when  it 
is  taken  by  those  who  have  weak  stomachs,  or  who  are  re- 
covering from  sickness.  The  preparation^  called  Conserve 
of  Roses,  is  a  delicate  and  palatable  addition  to  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow,  when  used  medicinally. 

2.  Bailed  MUk. — ^If  milk  has  stood  for  some  time,  there 
is  no  mode  by  which  its  ingredients  can  be  again  brought 
into  any  state  of  union,  however  imperfect,  compared  tp 
idiat  it  previously  possessed,  except  by  boiling.  Some 
imagine,  that  when  milk  is  boiled,  and  sweetened  with 
fogar,  it  is  more  digestible  than  when  raw,  being  deprive^ 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  aur,  which  lessens  its  ten- 
dency to  acidity  and  fermentation ;  and  Hippocrates  gav^ 
boiled  milk,  diluted  with  considerable  quantities  of  water 
rrea  in  mild  feverst.  Milk,  in  general,  is  apt  to  induce 
eostiveness,  even  in  a  raw  state;  but  when  boiled,  it  is 
still  more  apt  to  have  that  propertyf. 

3.  5ottr  Milk. — In  warm  weather,  sour  milk  is  used  with 
bread;  mixed  with  sugar,  it  forms  an  aliment  in  some 
d^ree  nourishing,  and  from  its  sourness,  cooting:^. 

4«  Cream. — ^There  is  no  food  more  improper  for  weak 

•  Hart's  ^  Diet  of  the  Diseased,*'  p.  1206. 

^  **  Practical  S^iiopsis  of  Materia  Alimentaria^  p.  14.  To  obviate  the|e 
cbjecticMK^  raw  i&ilk  u  sometimes  mixed  with  sugar  and  magnesia  ;  and  the 
boiled  with  oatmeal,  or  yeal  broth, 

(  It  is  thus  made ;  they  put  the  milk,  when  fresh  drawn,  into  a  b^j^l 
^  wooden  vessel,  which  is  submitted  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  generally 
hf  anmersion  in  warm  water ;  this  accelerates  the  stage  of  fermentatioB. 
Tne  serous  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  milki  the  oleaginous  and 
^oagulable ;  the  senun  is  drawn  off  by  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  otthe  vessel; 
fvhat  remains  is  pat  into  the  phmge-churn,  and  after  being  ag^ted^ 
tome  time,  issem  to  market  as  sour  milk, or  Ckrttorfkim  ^ 
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stomachs  than  cream;  being  liable  to  turn  rancid;  vetf 
difficult  of  digestion ;  and  particularly  apt  to  disorder  the 
bowels,  when  taken  too  freely.  But  to  strong  stomachs, 
ivhich  can  digest  it,  no  article  is  probably  more  nourishing. 

If  you  propose  to  drink  wine  afterwards,  it  is  an  unwhole* 
some  custom  to  eat  crc?im,  or  any  preparation  of  milk,  with 
apple-pies  during  dinner,  or  with  strawberries,  &c.  after 
dmner ;  for  the  wine  ferments,  coagulates  the  cream,  and 
makes  the  whole  mass  difficult  to  digest*. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  the  weslern  parts  of  England, 
the  cream  is  not  suffered  to  rise  naturally,  but  is  gathered 
from  it,  after  it  has  been  thickened  upon  a  moderate  fire ; 
and  this  scalded  or  clouted  cream,  as  it  is  called,  is  consi^ 
dered  to  be  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  s^nd  of  better 
nourishment,  than  the  raw. 

5,  Butier^milk^ — After  the  oily  matter  in  milk  is  tx^ 
\tracted  by  churning  or  agitation,  there  remains  a  substance, 

known  under  the  name  of  butter-milk,  which  manv  consi<« 
der  an  excellent  article  of  diet,  and  of  great  use  m  colds, 
consumptions,  and  other  disorders  of  a  similar  nature.  Its 
nourishment,  however,  musi  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which. the  butter  is  made.  When  that  article  is  manu*^ 
factured  from  cream  alone,  little  remains  but  the  vapid 
refuse  of  an  oily  substance,  which  is  bitter  and  unpleasant! 
but  when  the  whole  milk  is  employed  in  the  process,  (as 
is  the  case  in  Ireland),  the  cheesy  part  of  the  milk,  in  a 
great  measure,  remains  with  the  butter-milk,  arnl  makes  it 
more  substantial  food.  Hence  the  Irish,  who  live  so 
nmch  upon  butter-milk  of  this  description,  are  so  strong 
2|nd  healthy.  If  \\q  drink  butter-milk,  while  it  is  pew  and 
sweet,  it  is  cooling  and  refreshing. 

6.  fVhey. — When  curds  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  cheese,  there  remains  a  li(|uid,  which 
contains  the  watery  and  saccharine  parts  of  milk,  in  a  great 
measure  freed  from  its  uily  and  cheesy  ingredients.  This 
substance  is  in  some  degret*  nntritivo,  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  diluent  and  diuretic  qutiliiies.  it  is  a  great  corrector  of 
the  blood,  and  passes  off  easily  by  the  secretions  of  the 
body  t,     There  is  no  drink  in  general  more  wholesome,  nor 

•  •*  Concise  Ohtcrvatiunt  on  the  Nature  of  our  Common  Food,"  &c. 
p.  SI.  n  it  known  tlut  a  whole  fd{iu\y  has  been  coHckcd  by  drinking 
ale  after  f  ice  and  milk 

f  Some  prefer  what  ii  called  txtm  mitk  wbgy^  prepared  by  fakin;^  one  put 
pf  butter  m'lk,   and  two  parts  of  new  mUk  freth  from  the  cow,  ana 
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■lore  palatable,  more  especially  ivhen  it  is  clarified  in  the 
manner  practised  by  the  French  apothecaries,  whu  sell  it, 
as  a  diluent,  under  the  name  of  petit  laii*. 

7.  Miik»wine.-^hy  the  fermentation  of  mares'  milk,  the 
Tartars  prepare  a  vinous  liquor,  called  koumvfSj  the  ardent 
spirit  of  which  is  derived  from  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  is 
Tery  abundant  in  the  serous  part  of  the  mHk  of  mares.  Late 
experiments  have  shewn,  that  a  similar  spirituous  liquor 
Oiay  be  obtained  from  the  milk  of  other  animals.  In  many 
eases,  mares'  milk  alone  has  acted  as  a  strengthener  and 
a  restorative,  and  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  consumption. 

4.  There  still  remains  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  rules 
•od  observations  on  the  subject  of  milk,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  important : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  quality  of  milk  must  drpend,  not 
only  upon  the  species  of  the  animal,  and  the  nature,  con- 
stitution, and  age,  of  the  individual  of  that  species,  but 
also  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  the  mode  ef  feeding,  the 
vessels  in  which  the  milk  may  be  put,  the  houses  in  which  it 
Kuiy  be  kept,  and  a  variety,  of  other  particulars,  which  it  is 
impossible  here  to  discuss,  and  which  are  almost  exclusively 
vithin  the  province  of  the  farmer,  it  may  be  sufficient 
kere  to  remark,  that  a  young  and  healthy  animal,  fed  on 
natural  pasture,  and  who  is  not  deprived  of  exercise  with«- 
OUt  doors,  must  gtve^he  wholesomest  milk. 

Among  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  milk,  ax  Jood^  it  may  be  stated,  that  skimmed 
milk  is  much  inferior  to  that  article  in  its  original  state. 
If  milk  be  too  heavy  for  a  weak  stomach,  it  is  much  more 
wholesome  to  dilute  it  with  water,  and  to  mix  a  little  sugar 
with  it,  than  to  skim  itf. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  tliat  milk  and  fish  ought 
never  to  be  taken  at  the  same  meal ;  at  least,  that  none 
but  strong  stomachs  can  venture  upon  such  a  mixture. 

*  There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  the  French  pttH  lalt^  but  the  two 
following  are  the  most  common:  1.  Take  two  whites  of  cggs»  well  beat* 
add  them  to  four  pounds  of  milk ;  make  it  boil,  and  the  curdy  part  will  sepa- 
nte;  pour  off  the  dear,  and  strain  it  chrouq^  linen  three  times,  thepetH 
iut  will  then  be  very  limpid  and  good.  2.  To  fresh  whey,  when  cold,  add 
the  white  of  an  egg  for  each  pound  of  liquor,  and  mix  them  well  by  beat* 
ing.  Set  the  liquor  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and.  during  the  ebulh'tion,  throw 
in  eighteen  or  twenty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar;  then  pass  it  through  flan« 
net,  and  afterwards  through  filtrating  paper.  I'he  common  whey,  how« 
ever,  is  a  useful  liquor  after  a  great  tlebauch,  and  w  used  as  a  restorative 
Cftiy. morning  in  great  funiliet,  where  drinking  is  carried  to  any  excess. 

f  **  Cgnctie  Ob^rratioiit  on  the  Nature  of  our  Qoauoqn  Fooi^t**  p.  99* 
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Some  unfoanded  prgudices  are  entertained  against  milk^ 
as  being  injurious  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  eyes*,  and  the 
constant  use  of  it  will,  it  is  said,  bring  on  grey  hairs  pre- 
maturely. On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  milk  has  lonjp 
been  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  various  disor- 
ders, in  particular,  the  consumption  and  the  gout. 

In  regard  to  hectic  complain ts,  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
that,  if  it  be  used  early,  before  the  disease  has  taken  any 
hold  of  the  constitutipn,  and  if  it  be  properly  administered, 
and  other  judicious  rules  for  the  improvement  of  heaikk 
attended  to  by  the  patient,  it  is  most  likely  to  prove  eflfoo- 
tual. 

A  respectable  physician  considers  a  milk- diet  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  gout  mereivf,  if  it  ba 
uncombined  with  other  disorders ;  and  contenos,  that  the 
patient  may  use  it  with  abiwst  a  certainty  of  iucce$$.  He 
recommends  that  the  milk  should  either  be  taken  imme* 
diately  from  the  cow,  or  made  a  little  warm,  by  placing  the 
vessel  which  contains  it  over  boiling  water.  He  began  with 
smaller  quantities,  but  afterwards  went  the  length  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  in  the  morning,  twenty-four 
ounces,  with  wheaten-bread^  at  noon,  and  about  twenty 
ounces  at  night,  half  with  bread,  and  the  other  half  as 
common  drink.  Some  sugar,  or  even  a  little  salt,  may  b# 
put  in  the  milk  to  prevent  it  from  curdling,  and  the  aoid 
from  gathering.  By  living  in  this  manner,  for  a  space  of 
time,  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  accoraingto 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  distemper ;  the  whole  gouty 
matter  is  discharged  from  the  body,  and  the  patient  may 
return  with  safety,  to  his  former  mode  of  living,  provided 
the  dictates  of  moderation  and  prudence  are  afterwards,  in 
a  proper  degree,  observed. 

3.  Of  Fluids  compounded  loith  Water,  but  unfermented. 

The  celebrated  Pliny  has  remarked  it  as  a  great  absurdity, 
that  mankind  should  bestow  so  much  trouble  and  expence 
in  making,  artificially,  such  a  variety  of  liquors,  when  na- 
ture has  prepared  to  their  hands,  a  drink  of  so  superior  a 
quality  as  pure  water.  But  though  the  use  of  water  is  to 
be  recommended,  yet  all  preparations  of  water  are  not  to  be 

«  Hart*s  •«  Diet  of  the  DMcaMd,"  p.  905. 

t  See  Dobeut  upon  the  Cure  of  the  Gout  by  Milk  Diet,  tnniUtcd  bv 
William  Stephcni,  M.D.  F.R.&  Dohms  abo  ccMidcn  nuik  at  thtbMl. 
fiicdidnathachaayclNeadiicovHiadlQrlhciiMt.   0c«p.lOL 
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If  '9s  eitker  dangerous  or  unneceaaarj.  In  fact, 
though  common  water  may  be  well  adapted  for  those  wbQ 
take  violent  exercise,  or  are  employed  in  laborious  occupa* 
tioas ;  it  may  not,  in  every  case,  be  equally  well  calculate 
for  the  sedentary  and  the  invalid.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
in  particulaTj  there  are  various  diseases  and  habits  of  body 
wlicre  pure  water  cannot  be  accounted  salutary.  The  great 
Sydenham  says,  that  young  persons  may  drink  it  with  safety; 
but  bo  does  not  consider  it  to  be  a  proper  general  beverage 
IP  gouty  cases.  Where  a  person  has  the  gout  mildly,  and 
onlv  at  intervals,  he  prefers  small  beer,  or  wine  diluted 
with  water ;  and,  though  he  expressly  forbids  all  fermented 
liquors,  where  the  gout  is  inveterate,  yet  he  strongly  re* 
fOmmeiids  dietetic  decoctions  as  preferable  to  the  pure  ele-r 
ment  *•  Some  preparations  of  water  therefore,  may  b« 
lafely  adopted,  whilst  there  are  others  not  equally  well  pal- 
pated for  the  use  of  man. 

Among  the  various  fluids  compounded  with  watery  an4 
other  substances,  but  unfermented,  the  following  are  th# 
most  remarkable.  1.  Infusions  of  grain.  2.  Gruel.  3.  In-*' 
fosiops  of  bread.  4.  Infusions  of  tea.  5.  Infusions  of  saga 
and  otiier  herbs.  6.  Coffee  and  its  substitutes.  7*  Choco^ 
bto.  8.  Beef  tea.  9.  Broths.  10.  Soups;  and,  lastly^ 
Some  miscellaneous  articles. 

I.  h^fimons  qf'  grain.'^rhe  decoction  of  pearl,  orpo| 
i^Aeff  u  a  common,  and  useful  drink  in  febrile  disorders  | 
and  IS  oiade  palatable,  in  other  cases,  by  the  addition  of 
lemon  juice,  cream  of  tartar,  wine,  raisins,  milk,  &c.  as 
orcnmatances  may  require  f.  This  u  a  very  ancient  pre** 
pantion,  being  recommended  even  by  Hippocrates,  and 
preferred  by  him  to  every  other  aliment,  m  acute  dis^ 
tases.  His  Ptuewiy  as  that  great  physician  called  it,  was 
of  two  sorts.  The  first  was  merely  of  a  decoction  of  barley 
and  water.  The  second  was  the  decoction  separated  from 
the  barley,  and  boiled  again,  after  it  had  remained  for  a 
sufficient  time  in  a  cold  state.  The  lightest  parts  he  skim- 
ped offf  and  called  it  ^^  tlie  cream  qf  barley  J''  As  we  have, 
by  means  of  pearl  barlev,  which  is  a  modern  invention,  the 
pipwer  of  making  tlm  creamy  m  greater  perfection  than  the 
VMueots,  the  practice  ought  certainly  to  be  continued  %• 

e  Sfdmham'B  Wor]a»  hj  Swan,  p.  492. 

t  Sie  Practical  Synopim  of  Matena  Alimentaria,  p.  74. 

tanfiarry'tObiervatMMontbeWiiicsof  tiieAncient9,n.982.  Tomake 
f0odbtfley.wMicr»tii«b«l«f  ilMuldim  be  waihed  with  a  littb  coM  water, 
10  takeaway  the aiift  and  any  other  jii^pufki«i}  thaipiit,witkilittiefiifar 
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2.  Grxiel. — ^This  infusion  of  oatmeal  is  certainly  a  whole-* 
some  article,  and  is  not  an  unpleasant  one,  in  particular 
when  molasses  are  mixed  with  it.  Dr.  Franklin  was  accu9» 
tomed  to  take  a  good  bason  of  warm  gruel  every  morning, 
in  which  he  put  a  small  slice  of  butter,  with  toasted  bread 
and  nutmeg.  The  expence  of  this  mess,  which  was  his 
favourite  breakfast,  was  only  three  halfpence.  He  mentions 
an  old  Roman  Catholic  lady,  who  had  disposed  of  all  her 
property  for  charitable  uses,  reserving  only  twelve  pounds 
a-year  to  herself,  (and  of  this  small  pittance  she  gave  a 
part  to  the  poor),  who  lived  entirely  on  water-gruel.  She 
never  experienced  sickness;  and  her  mode  of  living  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  how  wiiolcsome  gruel  is,  and  how  little  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  life  and  health*.  Gruel  is  an  excellent 
supper,  mixed  with  milk,  more  especially  for  invalids. 

3.  Infu^uytis  of  bread. — ^The  virtues  of  water,  with  toasted 
bread  put  in  it,  have  long  been  celebrated;  and  the  infusion 
lias  certainly  a  beneficial  effect  in  taking  away  the' raw- 
ness and  crudity  of  water,  giving  it  a  colour  which  some 
people  may  prefer,  and  perhaps  adding  to  it  some  nourish-* 
ment.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  it  is  a  beverage  to  be  ac- 
counted as  safe,  if  not  salutaryf.  Dr.  Hancock  recom« 
mends  it  in  still  stronger  terms,  in  consequence  of  the  foU 
lowing  experiment.  He  cut  a  large  thin  slice  of  breads 
toasted  it  careftilly  and  thoroughly,  without  burning,  put 
it  hot  from  the  fire  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  allowed  it  to 
stand  a  while,  and  then  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  was  as  hot  as 
tea  is  usually  drank.  He  found,  that  five  or  six  dishes  of 
this  water,  with  or  without  sugar,  were  more  refreshinif,' 
and  sooner  took  off  any  fatigue  or  uneasiness,  than  any 
strong  wine,  strong  ale,  small  beer  warmed,  coffee  or  tea, 
(for  he  tried  them  all),  or  any  other  liquor  that  he  knew 
oft. 

and  the  «Iun  of  a  lemon,  into  the  ve&scl  where  it  it  to  be  made,  and  by  pour* 
ing  hoilin)^  water  over  it,  a  wholesome  beverage  u  obtained. 

•  Franklin'i  Life,  written  by  himself,  p.  l'J2,  12b',  and  128. 

f  The  following  receipt  for  making  toast  and  water,  with  an  account  of 
the  advantages  thereof,  was  given  me  by  an  intelligent  friend. 

Take  a  slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf  bread,  cut  very  thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  it 
ever  cut);  and  let  it  be  carefully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  benmtlettfy 
hro-wmeJ  all  »vrr^  but  nowise  blackened,  or  burned  in  anv  way.  Put  this  into 
a  ctimmon  detp  stone  or  cl»ina  jug,  and  |H)ur  over  it,  /rom  the  tea-kettle,  as 
much  clean  boiling  water  nb  you  vnsh  to  make  into  drink.  Much  depends 
on  the  water  being  actually  in  a  boiling  state.  Cover  the  jug  with  a  saucer 
or  plate,  and  let  the  driuk  cool  uutil  it  be  quite  cold ;  it  is  tnen  lit  to  be  itted; 
the  fresher  made  the  better,  and  of  coune  the  more  agrceabiet 

X  Sec  Febriiiigiiim  Magoum,  p.  40.  ' 
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Infusions  of  other  sorts  of  breads  in  )>daticular  of  toasts 
td  oat-cakesy  also  dried  or  toasted  oatmeal,  have  been  re- 
commended * ;  but  the  taste  of  such  infusions  would  not 
be  palatable  to  apy  one,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  oat- 

4.  Ir\fimoii8  with  fea.— There  is  no  subject  connected 
mth  diet,  that  has  been  more  frequently  discussed,  or 
concerning  which  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  than  the  use  of  tea,  wnich,  by  some,  is  decried 
as  a  poison,  and  is  by  others  extolled  as  a  medicine,  and  a 
useful  addition  to  our  food. 

Tea  was  originally  imported  into  Europe  for  medici- 
nal, rather  than  dietetical,  purposes.  It  was  first  used  in 
Britain  about  the  year  1666 ;  and  became  a  fashionable  be* 
Yerage  at  court,  owing  to  the  es^ample  of  Katherinc,  the 
queen  of  Charles  II.  who  had  been  accustomed  to  it  in  Por- 
tugal* But  it  would  not  probably  have  come  into  general 
use,  had  not  an  idea  prevailed  among  medical  men,  when 
tea  was  first  introduce  into  Europe,  that  health  could  not 
be  more  eifectually  promoted,  than  by  increasing  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood ;  and  it  was  contended,  that  the  infusion 
of  Indian  tea  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining  that  object. 
It  was  in  the  year  1678,  that  Bontekoe,  a  Dutch  physi- 
cian, published  his  celebrated  treatise  in  favour  of  teaf , 
to  whose  authority,  its  general  use  in  so  many  parts  of 
Europe^  is  much  to  be  attributed. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  tea  are  many.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose,  that  such  an  article  as  tea,  should  for 
i^es  have  been  made  use  of  by  so  many  millions  of  people,  as 
those  who  are  addicted  to  this  beverage  in  various  parts  of 
Asia ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  attacks 
made  upon  it,  from  the  most  respectable  authorities  that 
modern  medicine  can  produce |,  the  practice  should  be  per-^ 
petually  extended  in  Europe,  unless  it  were  found  at  least 
an  innocent,  and  in  some  respects  even  an  useful  article. 

The  virtues  which  have  been  ascribed  to  tea,  are  as  fol- 
low: 1.  It  is  said  to  be  a  grateful  and  useful  beverage  to 
persons  in  health,  to  take  with  their  solid  food ;  (which  is 

•  See  Codeof  Long«vity,  voL  iv.    It  w  said,  that  an  infusion  of  toasted 

oat-cake  is  a  remedy  for  pureingf,  or  cholera  morbus, 
t  Entitled,  "  Tractet  von  het  excellente  thnijA  Thie.** 
X  Among  these  are  to  be  included  CuUen,  Tissot,  Linnxus,  Currie,  Sec 

BcKrhaave,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  write  against  tea;  observing,  **  can 

yon  produce  an  instance  of  men  taking  so  cordially  to  any  other  liquor,  not 

qf  aa  iatoyjcating  quality  V* 
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the  view  with  whieh  deeoettons  of  it  ^M  Used  ffl  Ghlttt) ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  tnmy^  it  ought,  for  such  purpose^ 
to  be  preferred  to  fenninted  liquors,  ^  general  iti  Ba« 
rope.  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  has  the  ptt>per« 
ty  of  correcting  the  pernicious  qualities  wliich  some  wm** 
ters  possess  *.  3.  The  drinking  of  tea  is  said  to  hare  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  digestive  action  of  the  stomach,  aq^ 
hence  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  surfeit  and  indiges* 
tion.  4«  It  also  tends  to  exhilarate  the  spirits;  tboorit 
this,  like  every  other  stimulus,  by  constant  use,  Icsea  ite 
efiect.  o.  The  use  of  tea  has  been  found  salutary  in  med{« 
cine.  The  simple  infusion,  without  sugar  or  milk,  is  an 
cKcellent  diluent  and  sedative,  in  ardent  fevers ;  and,  as  it 
promotes  perspiration,  and  other  secretions,  it  is  frequently 
drank  with  advantage  in  colds,  coughs,  rheumatisms,  head<* 
achs,  &c.  6.  Since  the  introduction  of  tea,  also,  com* 
plaints  of  a  gravelly  nature  have  greatly  diminished  f. 
/.  The  introduction  of  tea  has  certainly  done  more  to  pro« 
mote  sobriety,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks,*  fbait 
almost  any  other  circumstance.  The  temptation  of  the  firm-' 
grant  cup,  prepared  by  a  fair  hand,  induces  many  to  remove 
to  the  drawing-room,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
in  the  parlour,  with  their  bottle  companions.  8.  The 
pleating  occupation  which  the  tea-table  famishes,  the 
beauty  of  the  manufacture  in  which  this  preparation  of  liquid 
cookery  is  carried  on  and  circulated,  the  cheerfulness  and 
lightness  of  the  meal,  compared  to  the  solemnitv  and  bu- 
siness-like appearance  of  a  substantial  dinner,  all  tend  to 
make  those  meals,  where  the  drinking  of  tea  b  the  prind'* 

El  object,  a  general  favourite,  excepting  with  those  who 
ve  voracious  appetites,  or  are  seveielv  addicted  to  the 
bottle.  Lastly,  frkere  ii  the  eiAsHiute  thai  uhmld  anmatf 
equally  well  so  numy  tHuioue  purpoieSf  or  in  favour  of  which 
to  many  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  I  ? 

*  The  watefi  of  the  Seine  ind  the  Nc«  may  be  rendered  tafe  to  itrangerti 
Vy  boiKaf  them  with  tea,  and  Icttmg  them  stand  till  cooL 

t  It  n  ttatcd,  in  BarrowV  ^  Trsveb  in  China,**  p.  S49»  that  the  Ch^ 
nr»c,  notwithfttanding  their  want  of  pertonal  cleanlineM,  are  little  troubled 
with  leprous  or  cutaneous  diteates,  and  they  pretend  to  be  totally  iraorant 
of  gout,  ttooei  or  gniTe^  which  they  aicnbe  to  the  prereative  emctf  of 
tea.  Bathing  the  eyet  with  an  inftiMoa  of  tea,  it  alto  rcokoncd  ttrengtheniaf. 

I  An  intelli^t  author,  tct  *  Prftetical  Syooptit  of  the  Materia  A!i« 
mentaria,**  toI.  i.  p.  100,  givet  the  Ibnowing  antwer  tn  thit  quettioa.  Let 
thoM  who  have  been  loof  accottomed  to  tea,  tahttitatt  in  it«  place,  «Uk, 
■>ilk-porrid|e,  gruel,  brech,  coeoni  or  the  like,  for  Waahfait ;  aad  in  ite 
afternoon  with  milk  and  wmr,  ocgtat  or  lemonidt  la  llM 
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,Tlic  objetrttoos  which  haYe  been  urged  against  the  use  of 
ttB,  are  various.  Ik  is  said,  in  the  first  pktce.  That  the 
tc^Ieaf,  when  freth  from  the  tree,  is  of  a  poisonous  nature  $ 
and  though  it  loses  some  of  its  acrimony,  by  its  being 
steeped)  and  afterwards  dried,  yet,  even  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  this  country,  it  retains  much  of  its  nar- 
^tic  or  stupifying  qualities.  2.  There  is  an  astringcncy  in 
tea,  which  renders  it  extremely  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
lioo ;  and  the  immoderate  use  of  such  an  article,  must  ulti- 
mately relax  and  debilitate  *.  3.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared,  by  being  dried  either  on  iron  or  on  copper  plates, 
must  ultimately  be  extremely  injurious.  The  corrosions  of 
copper  are  undoubtedly  pernicious ;  those  of  iron  may  not 
perhaps  be  equally  so,  yet  the  efiiuvia  of  any  steaming  me- 
tal cannot  be  favourable  to  health.  4.  The  manner,  also^ 
ID  which  the  teas  are  conveyed  to  Europe,  closely  packed 
up  in  slight  wooden  chests,  lined  with  a  composition  of 
leid  and  tin,  and  exposed  to  be  affected  by  the  corrosion  of 
Ifaos^  two  metals,  must  render  the  article  here  much  more 
Unwholesome  than  even  in  China,  d.  Not  only  is  the  tea 
itself  a  pernicious  article,  but  it  is  often  mixed,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Burope,  with  a  variety  of  other  substances  of  a 
deleterious  quality^  with  a  view,  it  is  said,  to  improve  its 
colour  or  flavour.  Lastly,  It  is  said,  that  the  very  mode  in 
which  it  is  consumed  in  Britain,  is  more  pernicious  than 
in  China.  According  to  the  eastern  method,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  leaves  are  boiled  in  a  kettle,  with  all  the  water  or 
mUk  put  into'it  at  once,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  at 
that  time.  This  makes  the  beverage  of  an  equal  strength, 
and  weak  at  the  same  time,  consequently  less  injurious : 
but  by  our  mode  of  infusing  the  leaves,  with  smaller  pro- 
portions of  boiling  water,  the  infusion  at  first  is  stronger, 
and  its  pernicious  qualities  are  increased. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tea,  if  taken  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  is  a  pernicious  plant.  Perhaps  the  use  of  it  has 
partly  contributed  to  the  weak  bodies,  and  enervid;ed  minds 
of  the  Chinese ;  and  it  has  also  tended  to  injure  the  gene- 
ral health,  and  to  weaken  the  strength  of  those  who  are  too 
much  addicted  to  it  in  Europe  f*    But  as  the  use  of  it  can 

fee  m  tlie  winter.    None  of  those  articles,  however,  would  furoish  so  soci« 
able  a  meal  as  tea.    It  ha5  become  much  less  sotiable,  since  the  practice  of 


Smith,  M.D. 

. ^ „ ,   ^ ,  obsenreft,  that  ill 

proportion  as  iu  use  has  become  g^dicrtl,  ttii9f  dlteiie^  cipediitly  low  ftvefr. 
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hardly  now  be  abandoned,  and  as  in  moderation  it  may  be 
rendered  iiuu)cent,  as  well  as  palatable,  it  may  be  useAof 
to  ascertain  tbusc  rules  whicb  ought  to  be  observed  io  the 
consumption  of  this  article. 

The  first  rule  to  be  adopted  is,  to  avoid  the  high-priced 
and  high-flavoured  teas,  which  generally  owe  their  flavour 
to  pernicious  ingredients,  and  abound  mo^i  with  those 
active  princi]}les,  whence  tlie  noxious  effects  of  the  article 
arises,  a:id  to  prefer  those  which  liave  been  prepared  in  a 
simpler  manner.  The  green  teas  owe  their  colour  and  fla* 
vour,  eiihcr  to  the  leaves  being  plucked  when  young,  or  to 
svMue  noxious  mode  of  preparation  ;  for  they  disagree  with 
numbers  <>f  people,  and  even  a  single  cup  will  occasion 
sickness  and  other  unpleasant  Minptoms.  In  a  view  to 
wholesome  diet,  those  sorts  of  tea,  the  infusions  of  which 
are  of  a  dark,  and  not  of  a  green  colour,  and  which  go 
under  the  general  name  of  Bohea,  are  certainly  to  be  pre^ 
ferred ;  and  if  a  small  quantity  of  green  tea  is  put  in  for  the 
sake  of  the  flavour,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  ought  to 
consist  of  Bohea,  for  the  sid<e  of  health,  li.  ft  is  also  of 
great  importance  to  make  the  infusioii  {.ropcrly ;  ti)e  water 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  a  boiling  state  vvlien 
the  infusion  i.i  made.  3.  Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  tea 
should  be  infused.  4.  '1  here  is  nothing  more  essential^ 
than  to  have  the  tea  mixed  with  such  inirredients  as  are  most? 
likely  to  correct  its  noxious  qualities,  particularly  with  su^ 
gar,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  mill<  or  cream  used.  T).  Tea 
should  be  considered,  merely  as  calculate*!  for  the  pur|x>se 
of  diluting  our  solid  food,  and  assisting  in  its  digestion.  If 
it  were  never  taken  but  either  with  solid  nourish  men  t,  or 
soon  after  it,  there  is  e\*ery  reastm  to  suppose,  that  its  per- 
nicious effects  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented. 
But  when  taken,  as  it  is  too  often,  without  solid  njnrish- 
2:ient,  il  cannot  fail,  greatly  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  su)- 
xnach,  to  undermine  the  health,  and  to  justii'y  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  urged  against  it^. 

It  is  certainly  injurious  to  health,  that  the  first  i:\cii\  wc 
tnkc  to  recruit  the  body,  after  it  has  long  wanted  susle- 
nance^  when  it  has  suffered  by  the  loss  it  must  h:u'e  sus- 
tained, in  consequence  of  the  insensible  perspintion  of  the 

hynrricAl,  hypochondriacal,  paralvtic,  and  dropsical  difcucf,  !'  im  !)i\*ivtir 
more  frcauent,  to  which /yvm  imi  have  particularly  contributci!. 

•  See  Smiih'i  "  £4»]rontheNerves,aiidon  forci^  Teas"  p.  ■■".  I:i  wbicli 
k«  turns  up  ihe  varioui  symptomatic  cffcctf,  attending  i^  use  oi ;v>i i i^.!:  iia», 
taken  injuJkiouily,  as  a  constant  aliment. 
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MBMdiiig  idglit ;  and  ivhcn  it  is  neeesiaary  to  prepare  finT  the 
Uboon  ^  tM  succeeding  day^  should,  id  genefri,  depend 
illnoit  entirely  iipon  tea,  with  a  small  portion  of  solid  nou- 
lishmenty  more  especially  if  the  hour  of  dinner  is  distant,  and 
nothing  is  taken  in  the  inten*ul.  Doctor  Johnson,  therefore, 
was  right  in  saying,  that  wherever  he  dihed  or  supped,  he 
would  choose  to  breakftst  in  Scotland ;  fo^  the  Scotch  plan, 
Seating  meat^  cgK%  ^d  other  nourishing  substances  at 
breakfast,  or  what  the  French  call  Le  dejeuner  d  lafaur^ 
d¥fite,  or  fork-breakfast,  is  a  rational  system,  and  ought 
to  be  generally  adopted,  where  tea  is  taken  at  breakfast  *. 
:\  It  wottld  be  of  peat  consequence  therefore^  if  the  taxes 
OD  tea  were  m  increased,  as  to  piteTent  its  consumption  as 
itadi  as  poasibk,  by  persons  wno  eanriot  afibfd  to  take 
Bourishing  food  along  with  it ;  and  those  on  ale  and  beer 
icduced,  so  that  the  labofioos  part  of  the  community^ 
nigbt  be  able  to  pjudiase  them,  and  to  use  them,  «i  mode- 
■faikmy  as  diet.  The  rich  and  intemperate,  as  ap  intelli* 
sent  author  has  well  observed,  mav  indulge,  if  they  choosey 
m  the  narcotic  draught*  To  their  heated  and  oppressed 
ifeomachs,  it  may  not  do  harm;  it  may  even  afibrd  momen- 
tary relief.  But  the  poor  have  no  feverish  thirst,  no  feverish 
heat,  to  allay  after  their  noan-day  repast;  and  to  them,  the 
■loney  squandered  upon  tea,  wotdd  purchase  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  and  substantial  foodf* 

•  5;  If^iisums  with  sage^  ifc. — It  is  said,  that  all  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  use  of  tea,  are  owing  to  the  wsurm 
crater  merely,  and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
home  useful  and  popular  substitute  for  tea;  one^  in  point  of 
health,  nol^ only  equal,  but  preferable  to  that  article;  of  a 
nature  also  likely  to  be  generally  adopted  {.     Indeed  the 

•  Sportsmta  find  cold  tea  very  refitshing>  in  the  iatijpies  they  are  oblige 
fedtouttdetj^ 

f  It  U  estimated,  that  the  ezpence  of  tea  and  ingar,  at  a  very  modtraits 
^cnladooi  cannot  be  ttated  at  lew  than  twopence  halfjpenny  each  timt,  or 
five  pence  a-day,  or  seven  pounds  twelve  shillings  ^  tmmm.  Such  a  sum, 
ptoperly  laid  out  on  itourishixig  food,  would  be  much  ihore  bMefidal  to  a 
poor  man  and  to  his  family. 


hurariei,  such  as  tea,  that  consura(<  their  *  means,  without  adding  to  their 
•uMTenance  The  money  spent  on  tea,  in  particular,  is  won^  than  waited. 
It  is  ikit  only  devoted  to  -  ah  -  article  that  furnishes  no  iitttritioh,  but  to  one 
that  debiliutet  the  empty  stoihach,  and  incapacitates  for  labour. 

X  This  talnect  is  discussed  in  Willicirs  Leaures  on  Diet  and  Regimen, 
|>.4i5,  416,  «&— He  commends  various  herbs  pniduc^  in  this  country.  It 
IS  astonishing,  that  ia  a  country  to  liili  of  specuiation  and  tnterpriie^  and 
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subsl'Uutes. — Among  the  various  ar- 
ticles uf  foreign  prowtli,  which  tustoin  has  introduced  into 
KCDeral  use  in  Europe*,  there  is  none,  lea  excepted,  that 
has  occasioned  more  discussion  regarding  its  properties  and 
virtues,  than  coffee.  This  species  of  bean  or  berry,  is  re- 
commended in  tlie  morning  for  a  headach,  which  it  will  fre- 
quently remove.  As  it  has  a  tendency  also  to  assist  di- 
{[estion,  one  dish  of  it,  witliuut  cream,  is  found  of  us«  to 
tliose  who  have  eaten  voraciously,  and  wlio  have  strong 
constitutions.  But  in  delicate  habits,  it  often  occasions 
want  of  sleep,  tremors,  and  many  of  tliose  complwnts 
called  nervous.  It  is  said  to  possess  one  valuable  qualityj 
tliat  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  narcoticsf ;  and  hence  it 
is  used  by  the  Turks  with  much  propriety,  in  abating  the 
influence  of  the  inordinate  quantities  of  opium  tlicy  are  ac- 
customed to  swallow. 

The  infusion,  when  not  loo  strong,  is  a  wholesome,  CX'  , 
hilarating,  and  strengthening  beverage.  It  enlivens  the  j 
ftpirits,  quickens  the  memory  and  fancy,  and  thence  is  a 
favourite  drink  with  poets,  authors  and  statesmen.  When  , 
taken  to  assist  digestion,  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  any 
thing  but  brown  sugar  or  candy;  but  when  taken  as  an 
article  of  diet,  more  especially  by  sedentary  or  delicate 
people,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
milk.  When  drunk  very  strong,  it  pro^-cs  stimulating  and 
heating  in  a  considerable  degree,  creating  thirst,  and  pro- 
ducing watchfidnesB.  By  an  abusive  indulgence  in  thif 
drink,  the  organs  of  digestion  are  impaired,  the  appetite  Is 
destroyed,  nutrition  is  impeded,  and  emaciation,  general 
debiliCy,  paralytic  affections,  and  ner%'ous  fever,  are  th« 
consequence.  Hence  the  German  physicians  are  led  to 
complain  as  much  of  the  bad  effects  of  coffee  on  their  coun- 
trymen, as  we  do  of  tea.     It  is  known  that  coffee  is  apt  to 

•  Lord  Bacon  if  ihi  firtl  author  who  mfnliom  coffee.  In  hii  Hlitory  of 
IJte  Old  Death,  fm  ihr  chaplcr  on  the  OprratioD  upon  the  bnirili, 
Mo.  95,  Code  or  Hb-ilth,  -M  cdilion,  vol.  >t.  p.  IGS],  he  uvi,  '•  The  Turki 
UM  a  kind  of  Iwib.  which  ihcy  call  Caphr,  nhich  ihc;  Jry  uui  puwdrr, 
tnd  then  drinli  it  with  waim  wueri  which,  thiy  uf ,  dalb  not  a  littlt 
■hat|Mn  ihem,  both  in  their  eoiuajtt  und  io  their  wiut  notwilhttuidiiig,  if 
■I  hi  uk«a  in  ■  large  (]u4ntilv,  il  tSvcU  toi  diMuibi  the  mind." 

It  i*  luppowil  ilmt  cuAW  wa>  firR  lucd  in  EngUnd  about  the  fear  16SS. 
^  f  Cifftt,  aitu,  ni^fil  ht  uied  with  itreat  advantage  Co  obmie  ihe  paJiv. 


t  Coffee,  aitu,  nicfil  htuied  with  itreat  advanta 
tut  ritrca  <if  hui,  tnld,  and  fali^e  upon  the  body. 


4Avwciui,  aiyi  Dr.  Ru<li, 
ntcr,  piniou)  tu  hit  taltine  i 


[  cold  ridt.    I 
in  which  lliey  ai 
"  ■  ■  ,  p.  S3. 


drink  a  pint  ufatroiig 
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become  stacmgly  acid  in  stomachs  whose  digestive  powers 
«reweak*. 

The  best  coffee  is  still  imported  from  Mocha.  It  is  said 
to  owe  much  of  its  superior  quality  to  its  being  kept  long; 
and  the  Tsdue  of  this  article  is  much  improved  by  attention 
to  the  following  circumstances:  1*  Its  growth  in  a  dry  si- 
tuation. 2.  '^The  berries  being  thoroughly  ripe.  3.  When 
'  gathered,  being  well  dried  in  the  sun :  and,  4.  Being  kept 
at  a  distance  from  all  other  substances,  as  spirits  and  spices, 
by  which  its  taste  or  flavour  may  be  injuredf. 

Coifee,  mixed  with  cream  or  milk,  forms  a  common 
breakfast  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Parisian  females,  though  it 
it  said  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  health  and  beauty:^. 

After  dinner,  and  simply  prepared  with  water,  coffee  is 
thought  to  assist  digestion ;  but  many  find  it,  if  too  strong, 
md  drank  without  sugar,  heating  and  iniuriousS. 

Various  articles  have  been  made  use  of  as  substitutes  for 
eoffee.    Sometimes  the  common  bean.    The  torrefaction  of 
lye,  mixed  with  a  few  almonds,  has  also  been  attended 
witli  some  success.    In  Germany  and  Sweden,  the  root  of 
ehicory  is  not  unusual  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks, 
and  has  been  much  sanctioned  by  the  different  governments 
'cf  those  countries,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  expence 
of  importing    a   foreign   article,   in    such    general    use. 
Wheaty  barley,  pease,  and  dried  carrots,  have  also  been 
tiled;  but  they  have  little  resemblance  to  real  coffee,  ex- 
cept what  they  acquire  ftom  their  burnt  taste,  and  empy-- 
mimatic  oil.    A  coffee  made  of  acorns,  is  much  recom- 
mended in  asthmatic  and  spasmodic  complaints;  but,  as  it 
«ontuns  an  uncommon  quantity  of  oil,  too  much  circum* 
Bpection  cannot  be  employed  in  the  use  of  it||. 

7.  Oiocolate. — ^This  is  the  most  nourishing  of  the  three 
exotic  liquors  which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
is  the  cocoa  nut  reduced  into  paste,  with  a  mixture  of 
iQgar,  milk,  or  eggs;  but  it  is  often  mixed  with  various 
uomatics,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  heating,  and  les9 
irholesome.  It  is  best  when  not  boiled  too  much.  When 
ptepared  for  use,  it  should  be  merely  dissolved,  as  too  much 
neat  makes  it  harder  of  digestion.  It  may  be  properly  re* 
CQpimended  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of  emaciation  md  con* 

*  Adur's  Etmj  on  Diet  and  Rf ginieni  p.  36,  ppte^ 
t  Kubet  on  Diet,  p.  347, 

SSec  AUoanac  des  Gourmands.    Seconde  ann€^.  908. 
Pinkcrton's  Recollections  of  Parif,  voL  ii.  p.  208. 
I  Willlch't  Lectures  on  Diet,  p.  4fla 
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iumption,  nnd  it  may  be  of  use  to  old  and  decay^  people*; 
but  it  is  too  ri(*h  for  common  aliment^  as  it  becomes  op- 
pn"isiv(*,  And  at  last  cloying  to  many  stomachs,  on  account 
of  itii  oily  quality.  To  the  young  and  sedentary,  any  im- 
moderate use  of  it  is  At  all  times  improper.  Indeed,  unless 
t\u'  nut  is  pntperlv  prepared,  and  the  liquor  is  made  fresh 
and  good,  it  has  a  greasy  or  rancid  taste,  and  disagrees 
with  ulinost  any  stomachf.  To  the  corpulent,  and  to  those 
employed  in  mental  pursuits,  it  is  highly  pernicious.  It 
yii*((lN  M(i  much  nouristiment,  that  it  may  supply  at  once  the 
place  of  victuals  and  drink.  When  it  was  nrst  intnxluced 
among  the  Europeans,  whole  volumes  were  written  on  its 
manifold  virtues ;  which  reputation,  however,  it  has  gradu- 
ally lost,  since  it  became  more  common^* 

Tocoa  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate,  but  impro- 
perly ;  for  it  is  only  the  husky  part  of  the  <rhocolate  nut, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  nut,  and  some  dross  and  dust. 
Very  weak  chocolate  is  equally  digestible,  and  a  more 
cleanly  f(>od§. 

H.  hevf  7Vu. — ^This  is  a  very  simple  article,  being  made 
by  boiling  some  meat  in  water,  and  drinking  the  decoction; 
or  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  a  certain  proportion  of  raw 
mnd  lean  meat,  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  well  beat,  as  for 
steMks«  and  seasoning  it  to  the  palate.  This  species  of 
liquid  food  is  often  beneficial  to  delicate  constitutions. 

!>.  Biotfut  and  Soup^. — Among  the  articles  of  liquid  food^ 
broths  and  soups  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  If  properly 
made,  they  sepe  both  for  meat  and  drink,  and  it  is  evident 
that  less  drink  is  necessary,  when  the  solid  food  is  diluted 
with  water.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  broths 
Id  England.  It  is  said  that  they  are  only  calculated  for 
cases  where  the  powers  of  digestion  are  weakened;  and 
that  the  flesh  and  regetables  used  in  broths,  will  not  afford 
90  mnch  nourishment,  as  if  they  were  takcQ  in  their  solid 

rnoD^  and  mixed  with  saliva,  in  the  act  of  mastication||.  It 
alff>  said,  that  food  of  this  nature  gives  the  stomach  too 
VtUe  to  do;  and  that  the  meat  itself,  (the  substance  being 
Ctn^cipd  out  of  it),  {s  left  in  that  undigestible  state,  as  to 

id,  thtt  chocolatMiiaken  are  troubled  with  dry  asthma*, 
the  lungs;  but  it  ii  not  owing  to  the  effluvias  of  the  chot 
of  charcoal  used  in  the  m^ing  of  it, 
-  of  Health,  p.  377. 
'th,  p.  155. 
,  P.SS8. 

uup^ess. 
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be  feadered  unfit  for  repairing  the^  waste  of  the  bodft  or 
conveying  the  proper  stimulus^  which  animal  food  is  in- 
tended to  produce*. 

These  doctrines  are  justly  condemned  by  other  autho- 
rities. In  regard  to  eating  solid  food  alone^  is  it  not  ne- 
eetsary  to  drink  after  it?  By  doing  so,  the  solids,  and 
the  liquor  taken^  must  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  broth, 
and  the  difierence  between  the  two  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  one  case,  the  broth  is  made  in  a  pot,  and  in  the 
elher^  in  the  stomachf.  As  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  broths 
fr  soHjps,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity  lived  upon  them^ ;  and  that  many  of  the  healthiest 
and  hanliest  rustics  in  modern  times,  (those  who  inhabit 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland),  live  principally  on 
Kouddiet. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is 
CcMint  Rumford.      In  hb  economical  and   philosophical 
cnays,  he  has  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  broths  and 
sottps,  and  has  given  a  variety  of  forms  for  making  them 
cheap,  nourishing,  and  wholesume§. 
•   10.   MiicelUxneom   articles, — Among    these^   capiUaire 
may  be  mentioned.    It  is  a  rich  syrup  mixed  with  lemons, 
•na  diluted  either  with  spring  water  or  mUk ;  and  is  a  plea* 
sant  drink,  more  especially  during  the  hot  seasons  of  the 
Lemonade  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose.  Or^eat^ 
is  made  of  pounded  blanched  almonds,  a  few  bitter 
ones,  with  clear  spring  water,  and  a  table  spoonful  of 
enmge- flower  water,  properly  diluted,  is  not  only  a  pleasant 
beverage,  but  used  in  France  medicinally  as  a  febrinige. 
.   Sugar  and  water^  we  are  told,  is,  at  present,  a  very 
eoounon  drink  at  Paris,  and  reckoned  extremely  whole* 
some,  as  it  almost  instantly  alleviates  any  slight  indiges* 
tian,  or  uneasiness  of  the  stomachy  obviates  the  effects  of 
in  extraordinary  glass  of  wine ;  and,  if  taken  at  the  be* 

-  •  TambuU'i  Mtdical  Works,  vol.  L  p.  46. 
Domestic  Medicine,  p.  643. 
See  Hufdaod't  Ait  of  Proion|Hng  Life,  toL  li   p.  258. 

[The  Scotch  barley  broth  bdne  much  celebrjtea,  the  foUowSng  receipt 
■  given  at  an  excellent  mode  of  m^ng  it. 

Take  a  tea-cupful  of  pot,  or  pearl  barley,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  three  pounds  of  Lean  beef,  or  neck  of 
■nttott,  tome  carrots  and  tumipt  cut  small,  a  pint  of  green  pease,  if  in  sea^ 
son,  and  some  onions.  Let  the  whole  boil  eently  for  two  hours  longer  in  a 
dose  foup-kettle,  when  the  broth  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  is  a  wholesome 
national  dish,  giving  the  stomach  no  trouble,  as  the  chyle  prodnccd  by  it 
ss'of  a  mild  balumic  nature,  and  incapable  of  forrnif  up  the  gjlwdnlar  tp^ 
*^     "    Culiaa  Faffiulatris  Medidasi  p.  aa 


gfaiBiDff^  cm^  ft  oommoD  odd.     A  glasi  <»f  sugar 
water  is  often  tidcen  at  Paris  befnre  goinf  to  bed*; 


and 


3.  Of  Fermented  Uquors. 


Men  ID  all  ages,  and  in  all  eountries,  have  usualljr  am* 
ployed  much  thought,  in  order  to  discover  some  liquoiv 
more  agreeable  than  water  to  the  taste ;  and  also  more  likely 
to  strengthen  the  body,  to  cheer  the  spirits,  and  to  relieina 
the  mind.  Even  the  mldost  savages,  have  endeavoured  to 
find  put  some  strong  intoxicating  Uquor,  calculated  for  tlioae 
purposes.  Virgil  describes  a  nation  in  the  north,  who  r»* 
galed  thjemselves  with  a  liquor  made  from  the  spirit  of  the 
aer\'ice-tree,  which  rendered  them  gay  and  frolioKSomef. 

In  hot  countries,  it  is  true,  that  such  liquors  are  neithcv 
so  necessary  nor  so  wholesome.  The  perspiration  there  u 
so  excessive,  that  the  blood  stands  in  constant  need  of  m 
supply  of  its  aqueous  part.  This  can  only  be  done  by  wa^ 
tery  liquors,  as  fermented  ones  could  not  be  taken  in  sufll- 
cient  Quantity,  without  increasing  the  inflammatory  dispo* 
sition  by  the  stimulus,  which  it  seems  tlie  intent  of  natura 
to  counteract.  But  in  cold  countries,  the  body  has  little 
montaneous  tendency  either  to  inflammation  or  putrefae- 
tion;  on  this  account,  animal  food^  and  fermented  liqaora, 
are  more  proper  to  be  taken ;  and,  indeed,  where  animal 
food  is  usied  in  a  large  proportion,  fermented  liquors  be* 
come  in  a  great  measure  necessary,  to  obviate,  m  some 
degree,  the  septic  tendency  of  such  a  way  of  living  J. 

The  various  sorts  of  fermented  liquors  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  general  heads,  namely,  1.  Wine  pro* 
duced  from  the  grape.  2.  Wines  made  from  other  articles, 
3.  Cyder.  4.  Ferry.  5.  Malt  liquors.  6.  Spruce  becri 
and,  7-  Honey  liquors. 

1.  ff7^-f.— So  extensive  a  subject  as  that  of  wine,  oa 
which  so  many  volumes  have  been  written,  cannot  here 
be  di:»cus$ed  at  any  length ;  but  we  shall  briefly  consider, 
1 .  The  general  nature  of  that  species  of  liquor.  2.  The 
different  sorts  of  it  commonly  made  use  of.  3.  The  Quantity 
that  may  be  ^fely  u.Ncd.  4.  The  ad^iuitage^  that  are 
ascribed  to  its  use.  ^.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  agahist  it.  6.  The  means  of  prt'venting  or  detect- 
ing adulteration  ;  and,  7*  Such  miscellaneous  observationa 

•  Piukertoo't  RfcoUcctifuw  of  Piris  toI.  ii.  p.  90a 

f  GoqMt  •  Oriieui  of  L^w%^  roL  i.  p  1091 

t  FAkoQcr* OtMerrauoQi  oo  Caiipgaat  Dwerucioa oa  ibe  Gov,  pw4i. 


cMiecM  wfth  90  extensive  a  subject,  as  could  not  well  bt 
comprehended  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

Wine  is  properly  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape;  and 
Bearly  resembles  the  animal  fluids.  It  is  a  light,  clear,  and 
beautiful  liquid^  of  a  fragrant  scent,  and  delicious  flavour, 
wnr  of  digestion,  and  the  most  homogeneous  to  the  human 
bodr  of  all  vq^Ue  productions*. 

Wlien  properly  prepared,  it  possesses  many  peculiar 
^pHiHtiea^  very  diffeienc  from  any  other  natural  or  artificial 
production,  TUcen  in  a  just  proportion,  it  surprisingly 
lAiengthens  and  excites  the  spirits ;  and,  in  several  diseases 
11  a  most  valuable  medicinef. 

2.  Wines  have  been  variously  classed,  according  to  the 
eoimtnes  where  they  are  produced,  or  {he  properties  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  may  be 
Avided  into  four  kinds,  the  add,  the  iweet,  the  mildj  and 
Aeaurtere. 

The  add  wines,  as  the  Rhenish  and  Hock,  are  the  least 
heating,  the  most  diuretic,  and  the  best  calculated  for  con- 
sumption  in  hot  weather.  They  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys, 
and  are  gently  laxative.  But  ail  thin  or  weak  wines, 
though  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  yet  from  their  containing 
fittle  alcohol,  are  readily  disposed  to  become  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  occasion  or  increase  calculous  complaints. 

The  sweet  wines  form  a  numerous  class,  including  many 
sorts  produced  in  Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  &p. 

When  these  are  properly  fermented,  and  have  not  been 
adulterated  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  honey,  &c.  they  af- 
Ibid,  if  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  a  true  medicine  to 
the  weak  and  convalescent;  but  in  great  quantities,  they 
are  heating  and  injurious^. 

The  mild  wines,  such  as  Burgundy,  Sherry,  Madeira,  in- 
duding  also  the  best  wines  produced  in  Champaign,  &c. 
ve  more  cordial  than  the  acid  ones,  and  can  be  taken  with 
safety  in  greater  quantities  than  the  sweet.  This  is  likewise 
ihe  case  with  claret,  though  in  some  degree  acid. 

The  .austere  and  astringent  wines,  such  as  port,  when  not 

•  The  Juice  of  the  Grape;  or.  Wine  preferable  to  Water.    By  Doctor 

Mnr,  p.  5. 

t  Bury  on  the  Winet  of  the  Aneientt,  pi  18L 

X  The  celebiated  Sydenham  preferred  Canary  to  any  other  wine.  He 
look  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  immediately  after  dinner,  every 
day,  to  promote  digesttOBi  and  to  drive  the  |;oiu  from  his  bowdv— ^wm> 
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mixed  with  too  lirge  a  proportion  of  brandy,  are  generooa 
'  and  stomachic,  and  well  buited  to  the  generality  of  British 
constitutions,  'i'hey  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  cold 
and  moist  weather ;  but,  like  other  red  wines,  they  are  apt 
to  occasion  costiveness,  which  renders  a.  change  to  white 
wine  frcouently  advisable.  They  are  often  useful,  however, 
in  restraining  immoderate  evacuations,  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
complaints  of  a  similar  nature. 

3.  The  quantity  of  wine  to  be  taken,  must  depend  ob 
^'arious  circumstances,  as  upon  the  natural  strength  of  the 
liquor,  whether  it  is  taken  pure,  or  diluted  with  water; 
whether  it  is  the  sole  kind  of  liquor  taken  at  the  time  ;  or, 
whether  the  object  in  view  be  to  take  it  as  a  medicine*,  or 
to  drink  it  as  a  diluent  for  solid  food;  or,  to  indulge  in  a 
social  and  exhilarating  ghxss. 

As  a  tonic  and  stomachic  medidnef,  three  moderate 
sized  glasses  of  good  wine  after  dinner  may  be  sufficient. 
As  a  diluent  for  solid  food,  probably  double  that  quantity, 
or  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  with  water,  or  some  other 
liquor,  may  be  safely  allowed  f.    As  a  zest  to  social  inter* 

*  Though  in  common  cases  a  smnll  quantity  of  wine,  as  a  tonic,  oar 
be  sufficient,  yet,  in  tome  disorders,  particularly  the  t)'phus  fever,  k  u 
given  in  much  greater  abundance.  Trotter,  in  his  Medicina  Nantica,  voLi* 

E287  and  '2^  ,  after  observing,  that  wiue  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  stimu- 
nts  in  low  fevers,  adds,  th^t lie  has  given  it  to  the  extent  of  four  pints  m 
fwentv-four  hours;  and  that,  under particalar  circumstances, even  a  greater 
quantity  of  wiue  m»y  be  proper. 

In  tlie  putrid  M>re  throat,  also  in  the  amalUpox,  when  attended  witk 
great  debility,  and  symptoms  of  putridity,  in  gan^eues,  and  in  the  plague, 
wine  is  to  bo  considered  as  a  principal  remedy  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  of 
languor,  and  of  great  exhaustion  of  stren;rth,  wine  is  proved  by  experience^ 
to  be  a  more  grateful  and  etficaciuus  cordi.il  tlian  can  be  furnished  from  thm 
whole  cIa<s  of  aromalics. 

The  use  of  wine,  as  a  cordial  in  fever,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Pliny  tht 
elder  s.iys :  Cardiacorum  morlxi,  unicani  spem  vino  esse  ccrtum  est.  Are* 
tvus,  and  Cxlius  Aurelianus,  give  similar  evidence.  See  Trotter*s  Essay  on 
DrunkcniiLS«,  p.  30.  PluttU-ch  reports,  that  wlien  the  plague  raged  in  the 
army  of  Julius  Cxsar  in  Africa,  no  remedy  wus  found  to  etfectu.il  as  goo4 
and 'gencnius  wine.  Asclepiade^  wrote  upon  the  use  ot  wine,  which  he  in* 
troduced  ino  almost  every  remedy,  observing,  that  the  gods  had  not  be> 
atowed  a  mure  valuable  giit  on  mcn.^rHMy,  L.  ii:\  Na  I. 

t  In  regard  to  wine  ax  a  medicine  among  the  ancients,  that  subject » 
very  fullv  treated  of  in  Barry's  Obser^'ations  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancieatt^ 
rhup.  xi'i.  p.  35 J.  -  He  informs  u«,  tit.'tt  l-iippoc rates  always  considered  his 
via>*u»  mixture!*,  as  a  prinrip  kl  ii>ir-.ii)i(  r.t  in  hi%  niidical  regimen,  and 
d  lima  the  Hiigular  merit  of  bein^thc  lint  who  ap|>iicJ  them  to  medical 
utes.  He  directed  three  ditlereut  mixture-*  ot  the  sti on <  wines,  and  evea 
diluted  the  wt-ik  winco  wi:h  water}.  In  fevers,  lie  mentions  a  composaiioa 
of  tme  part  of  old  'I  liii^an  wine,  to  twenty^ ve  par»  of  water.— Ditt. 
p.  *JH^.  Hipp,  de  Morb.  Lib. :). 

t  Or.  Cheyne,  in  hi*  E>My  on  Health,  p.  75,  says,  that  the  best  strong 
Kqyor  for  wuk  and  studious  |H?u|)le,  is  wine ;  the  bicu  quaotityi  a  .fitt  ia 

S  Umy  M  du  WtMs  oftbc  Ancwols  p  3G3. 
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Mune^  from  haU  m  bottlet  to  a  botde  of  gcnefous  wine  mif 
ke  ^QoasioBalljr  pennitted^  to  persons  in  perfect  health,  but 
it  is  not  advisable,  to  go  frequently  to  that  utmoH  Umil  of 
litinnal  indulgence. 

4.  ^ber^  is  no  subject  on  which  nuthors  hare  differed 
jBore^  than  concerning  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
iriae.  We  shall  begin  with  stating  th^  argumf  nts  urged  io 
support  of  this  favourite  beverage. 

.  Were  we  to  drink,  it  is  said,  pure  water  alone,  it  would 
fed  its  way  out  of  the  body,  without  carrying  off  the^^n- 
Ivescent  particles  of  the.  blood  with  it;  but  when  we  use 
mucilaginous  fluids,  as  wine,  beer,  &c.  they  remain  some 
time  in  the  blood,  mix  with  those  putrescent  substances, 
and  gradually  carry  them  off.  Hence  these  artificial  liquids^ 
if  moderately  tal^en,  so  as  not  to  injure  digestion,  are  of  real 
»se*.^ 

It  is  further  contended,  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  if 
conducive  to  health ;  that  to  many  constitutions  it  has  tliC 
effKt  of  a  most  generous  cordial;  that  those  who  indulge  in 
the  Qse  of  it,  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the  malignant  and 
intennittent  kind ;  that  it  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
irgana  of  digestion,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blcxxl,  and 
upon  the  nervous  system  f. 

It  is  also  said,  that  not  only  physicians^  but  even  many 
philosophers^  have  recommenaed  the  use  of  wine  as  a  pre^ 
servative  against  chagrin,  and  as  a  salutaiy  remedy  for  dis* 
cases,  Seneca  informs  us,  that  Solon  and  Cato  sometime^ 
dieered  themselves  with  wine;  a  glass  of  which  they  con« 
sidered  as  tending  to  produce  strength,  and  as  a  remedv 
against  many  disorders,  as  well  as  an  antidote  to  grief, 
natOt  though  severe  against  the  use  of  wine  for  the  young, 
jet  permitted  men  of  forty  years  of  age  to  drink  it  with 
mooeration,  and  even  invites  them  to  take  a  cheerful  glass. 

It  is  singulaTj  that  Haller:tj  and  Hoffm^§|  two  eminent 

tply  ffoar  hcwwi;  aad  the  beit  way  of  drinkini^  it  i«i  three  gfamm  wi^ 
Slid  tnree  glatMS  without,  watei.  Dr.  Cadogao,  in  gouty  cases,  when  hie 
patMBt  has  fccorered  health  and  strength,  and  can  take  eieicase,  admite 
fif  a  pine  of  wine  only  once  or  twice  a-week,  for  the  sake  of  giiAl  humour 
sad  good  company  merely,  and  not  a«  good  for  health.  Diss,  on  the  Goiit| 
|i»91. 

0  Thit  IB  ai|  dd  observation.    In  ihe  words  of  the  Saiemiaa  schoolt 

Pottts  a^u«  somptus  comedenti  incommoda  pnestat; 
Hinc  fingec  tomachua,  crudus  et  indecibos. 
t  Practical  Synopsb  of  the  Materia  AUinmtsris»  yoL  l^  KH«   StialM^ 
Vllaagin  on  Diet,  p.  ISi. 
.t  De  Tempenmsnta 

1  PlfiiQl  Mb^  sifiit  aect  l-'lSi 


xji  iK'u  of  sober  habits,  and  di»> 

,iti  .e-ifiiinp,  should  consider  viae 

.  ,..j  Ktr:  iuid  thattlie  latter,  in  parti- 

L     'nt.'iaMS  of  poetry.     Hoflinan  also 

^>,     ...  Oils  *!\o  use  wine,  are  more  ingeni- 

^  .„ .    u»i   :iiat  the  liberal  arts,  or  learned 

.  .»,.•.  K';u-i»h  niorCj  than  in  tliose  places 

,  ,^  ^n;j,i.f -engths  in  the  discussion  of  this 

^."'v  -uiitident  to  extract  the  fol lowing  Unei 

i  ..»•.  ;*%  -  •Inch  seems  to  ^vc  the  substance 

V^-vn,;  iXv  liiRpI'  clmient  ditutn 

<  ^    VkV.  >■*  'ITC*  t)'  Chvie  M  MNMI  to  flow. 

lb.  w'Ki^  lit  uonuch,  indnlnu  and  cold, 
> :  „  ..^ii  M  July— «wlr  vili  vi-i 

■ »  ..  .K«\  ls»«e»er,  who  approve  of  the  use  of  wiop, 
■  """».  ,st^>  *•'**  rfstrictions  in  regard  to  quantity,  but 
"  '..i»  »v  »!«*«^'  injunctions  to  prevent  its  bcintr  used 
\  '  ,..1  *.M  »iiH  inw*  i"  iiiiiiicyt.  It  is  an  old  adage, — 
■"  "^'a,"^ .« ,«f  m«w"."'— But  though  wine  may  be  called 
) '  !l^  -^  .*•  *'*•'  "S'"'  '*  '"  *  poison  'o  youth. 
*  \ '  ■^.  ^s^|t\>ibMis  which  have  been  urged  to  the  use  of 
-riXv  *>v  **'»»  fcwiwWHble. 

L^  ,«,>.  XI   t*  !Mt^>  produces  more  diseases   than  all  the 
rf-fc,*" *«<••«  «"■»•'""'  P"*  togeihcrj. 

\\  'i.-n  MUM'  i>  laken  in  excess,  premature  old  age  is  the 

,^,Jrt«  *\»tii*^ueMW'.    The  wrinkled  and  dejected  visage,— 

Ita.  KliWlt^l  *ni  »»Iio»'  counlcnnnce, — the  dim  eye, — the 

ItrtX^'WUt  HlS'^"*''*  fiiultering  ionguc,-^tlie  toothless  gums, 

.  --*■  An  of  ft«Mrtiag  Health,  book  ii.  line  19X    ,Tlie  poet 

i«*clupTu<>i»i  mmoreapriglillydnDgtit; 

7.waBlwili  p.  98T.    An  uttnuoin  nirgcon  rried 

Hi  pen  to  tin  oT  bii  children,  for  a  week  al- 

hc  one  1  fnll  gl^  of  ihcny,  and  Id  the  other 

■.ffntt  tkit  fblkn»«d,  wire  a  urikiDg  and  denuu. 

L(0«cl>af  nnontliquon,  on  ihecnnftitiuinn 

lie  one,  the  pulie  wj»  quickened,  ihe  heat 

I.  :iu.    r,>A    eolannd,  mmdttr  iHmli  Ailit^r  if  iti  tianl 

• i.  1  had  everr  appearance  that  indicated  high 

.  i^.i  .'U    I,  wbcD  lAc  cipcrimcDl  w>t  rcvcncd.    See 
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4^the  treinbling  himd,— -the  tottering  g&it^«-^are'  so  many 
external  signs  of  bodily  infirmity;  while  weak  judgment^ 
timidity,  irresolntion,  low  spirits,  trifling  disposition,  and 
mierile  amusementSi  discover  a  mind  poisoned  by  the  bowl 
of  excess,  not  broken  by  the  Iiand  of  time*. 

The  exertion  of  strength,  produced  by.  stimulating  and 
fermented  liquors,  is  destructive  to  health;  for  the  na- 
tural and  salutary  means  of  strengthening  the  constitution, 
ire,  restf  and  sleep^  with  proper  foody  and  not  fermented 
Kquorsf.  However  useful  and  profitable  it  may  be,  to  use 
fermented  liquors  medicinally,  under  particular  circiun- 
stances,  it  should  ever  be  recollected,  that  they  do  notfiir^ 
nisk  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  life,  or  ability  to  produce 
labour  permanently ;  they  only  stimulate  and  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  body,  without  supplying' the  ex<« 
penditure  of  the  principle  producing  those  powers;  they 
m  short  may  produce,  for  a  short  time,  more  action  than 
otherwise  could  be  excited,  but  are  succeeded  by  debility  or 
disease,  and  a  worn-out  constitution. 

6.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  when  wine  is  usedy 
to  prevent  or  to  detect  its  adulteration.  Not  only  the 
quantity,  but,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  thing,  the 
duality  of  wine  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Thousands  of 
hves  have  been  sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  trea- 
cherous dealers  in  this  important  article.  A  single  bottle 
of  adulterated  wine,  can  produce  the  most  dangerous  and 
lasting  effects,  which  may  poison  with  disease  the  course 
of  a  whole  life.  Professor  Hahnemann  has  invented  an  ex- 
cellent test,  under  the  name  of  liquor  vini  probatorius,  pre- 
pared thus : — One  drachm  of  the  dry  liver  of  sulphur^  and 
two  of  tlic  cream  of  tartar,  are  shaken  in  two  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  till  it  be  quite  saturated  with  the  hepatic  air. 
The  liquor  is  filtered  through  blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  a 
close  stopped  phial ;  sixteen  or  twenty  drops  of  which  may 
be  put  into  a  small  glass  of  the  suspected  v^ine. 

If  it  turn  black,  or  even  muday,  if  its  colour  approach 

*  See  Trotter's  Essay  on  drunkenness.  Erery  apartment,  it  is  said,  de* 
▼oted  to  the  circulation  of  the  glas.%  may-  be  regarded  as  a  temple  set  apart 
for  the  performance  of  human  sacrifices.  And  they  ovght  to  be  fitted  up, 
like  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt,  in  a  manner  to  shew  the  real  atrocity  o£ 
thetttpersticion  that  is  carried  on  within  their  wallsw— JMUp#/*/  HjgtiafWoL  ii. 
fi8sayviii.p.  118. 

f  Trotter*s  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  164^  PMpcrfood^  in  proper  quan-' 
tity,  is  exciting  enough  for  the  stronj^;  and  without  caution,  ia  apt  to  be 
•ver-ezdting  tO  the  weak.  Eitraordmary  stimulants  should,  therefore,  b^ 
reserved  for  the  seasons  when  the  powtrl  q£  the  systMa  bioA  to  flaf  «-*' 
JBaUm'4  Hygeiar  voL  ix.  p.  98. 
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%o  that  of  a  dark  red,  if  it  has  first  a  sweet,  and  then  M 
astringent  taste,  it  is  certainly  impregnated  with  some  pre- 
paration  of  lead.  But,  if  the  dark  colour  be  of  a  blue 
tinge,  like  pale  ink,  we  suspect  the  wine  to  contain  iron* 
Again,  a  sediment  of  blackisli  grey  colour,  denotes  cop-« 
per  or  verdigrise.  But,  if  the  wine  sinews  only  turbid, 
with  a  white  sediment,  it  is  certainly  devoid  of  any  metal- 
lic impregnation. 

Over  sulphurated  white  wines  produce  very  heating  and 
dangerous  effects,  and  are  easily  detected,  by  putting  in  a 
piece  of  silver,  which  immediately  turns  black  *. 

7*  The  following  miscellaneous  observations  could  not  be 
included  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

New  wines  are  by  many  objected  to,  being  liable  to  a 
strong  degree  of  acescency  when  taken  into  the  stomach  f, 
and  thereby  occasioning  much  flatulency,  and  eructations  of 
acid  matter ;  heartburn,  and  violent  pains  in  the  stomachy 
from  imperfect  fermentation,  are  also  often  produced  ;  and 
the  acid  matter,  by  passing' into  the  intestines,  and  mixing 
with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  colicks,  or  excite  diarrhoeas* 

Old  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  though  preferred  by  con-^ 
noisseurs,  and  though  they  may  be  deemed  more  pala- 
table, yet  they  are  certainly  not  more  wholesome,  if  kept 
beyond  the  time  of  the  fermentation  being  completely 
finished  %, 

The  gentle  stypticity,  or  astringency,  in  claret,  ren-* 
ders  it,  on  the  whole,  the  most  wholesome  of  any  strong 
liquor  whatsoever,  to  be  drank  plentifully^  and  the  great 
quantity  of  tartar  contained  in  it,  certainlv  prevents  its 
telaxiug  the  stomach,  or  rarifying  the  blood,  so  much  aH 

*  See  Dr.  MoIIeson'i  Obiervationi»  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  voL  ii.  p.  A2, 
—On  thit  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry,  see  Quinqr's  Lexicon-Medicum, 
by  Hooper,  voce  ^imet  alio  Wilbch't  Leetnret  on  Diet  and  Regimeny 
1^401. 

t  Comaro,  however,  found,  that  new  wine  agreed  best  with  his  stcv 
nach.  He  wu  obliged,  from  a  peculiarity  in  bii  constitution,  to  give  up 
fWnlnng  Wine  firam.  tbebtginnmgof  July  to  the  end  of  August;  but  a  mo- 
derate quantity^  new  wine  bad  power  sufficient  to  restore  him  in  two  or 
diree  dayi>  to  btt 'former  bealtb  and  ttreogth.  He  therefore  calls  wine  the 
tfOkofoldage.    8#e  Code  of  Health,  Sd  edition,  voLii.  p.  106. 

I  Adair'b  Medical  Cautiont,  p  94S.— In  Walker's  Hints  to  the  Constini* 
mm  of^l^ae,  Svo  printed  at  Boinbnlgb,  1809,  it  is  justly  remarked,  p.  43. 
tbai  there  it  a  pOMiMity  of  keeping  wine  too  long.  This  is  an  error  natu- 
ral to  tbt  cnnnolliciirt.  Among  such,  tmwmjf§rt  was  once  a  fasbiouable 
Mtt;  but  Batttrc  and  cstpcricace  join  in  teachmg  us,  that  wine,  like  every 
4lbtr  tbinf  elit,  ittaint  to  a  certain  Mamut  of  perfection,  beyond  whicb 
Ito  iCitr  It  dedinc;  and  it  msy  be  depended  on,  that  when  the  culouT 
l^gkrt^ft^  di^VMbciyMbtit^ialitiM  are  filing  alsa 


•ther  8p7ntQOU8  IiqiKm. .  But  the  white  wines  a^pree  bettet 
with  some  bilious  oonstitations,  and  those  subject  to  be 
costive*. 

The  low  and  small  wines  ought  to  be  cautiously  avoid- 
cdy  as  they  are  too  frequently  impregnated  with  poison** 
ous  qualities,  extracted  from  lead.  It  is  owing  to  these 
weak,  but  cheap  wines,  thus  adulterated,  that  the  lower 
class  of  people,  in  the  wine  countries,  have  that  ghastly 
and  half-starved  appearance,  which  distinguish  them  from 
their  richer  neighbours,  and  those  of  their  own  rank  in  the 
northern  nations  f. 

The  following  judicious  rules  are  given  by  Galen,  regard- 
ing wine  for  those  advanced  in  life : 

That  wine  is  best  for  old  people,  which  is  strong  and 
diuretic;  it  should  be  strong,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  pro- 
per  beat  over  thtir  cold  limbs,  and  diuretic,  to  carry  off 
any  superfluous  humours,  which^  by  remaining  in  the 
body,  might  become  injurious  to  their  health.  They 
should,  therefore,  choose  their  wine  of  a  light  thin  body, 
because^  such  is  commonly  diuretic,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellow 
colour,  because  such  is  the  strongest ;  and  should  abstain 
from  thick,  black,  or  astringent  wines,  because  they  are 
apt  to  cause  obstructions  in  the  bowels.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
tweet  wine  good  for  old  men,  unless  they  ^e  very  lean, 
and  upon  that  account  require  rich  wines  to  nourish 
them ;  but  then  they  should  be  of  the  generous,  pale,  or 
ydlow  kind  X» 

It  was  formerly  observed  by  Hippocrates,  that  wine, 
diluted  with  water,  is  more  friendly  to  the  head,  breast, 
and  urinary  passages;  but  wine  alone,  or  mixed  with 
very  little  water,  agrees  best  with  the  stomach  and 
bowels  §• 

The  ancients,  it  appears,  were  accustomed  to  mix  salt 
water  in  their  wines.  Hippocrates  mentions  that  practice  as 
not  unusual  in  his  time ;  and  Cato  recommends  that  the 


*  Foracei't  Treatite  oo  the  Cauaet  of  most  DSstatet  incident  to  Humsi 
lodiety  and  the  Core  of  them»  ^  2S6. — Barry,  however,  obserre^  in  hit 
Tnadae  on  the  Wine*  of  the  Ancients,  p.  438,  thtt  claret  it  now  wi  Bmdi 
abttdnrith  Spanish  winei,  that  it  has  altogether  lort  those  gratcfiil  aad  tahip 
ttry  aoalities  for  which  it  was  so  long  cstecsieiL 

t  Falk*s  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  14^. 

X  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  144— Sherry  asttwers  best  this  dt» 
mnpdonu  It  is  particulariy  aecessarv  for  old  people  to  be  attentive  to 
the  wine  they  dnnk.  Comaro  found  nia  strength  declining^  when  the  wkb 
he  eonniOBly  niade  ose  of  began  tc)  be  depisved,  and  l»  WHttki  itiBal  ni& 

SC6dtctfBfakh,adedit.Tei&p.«QL  '    -''  '      *:  -•*-" 


M-aM  sliould  be  taken  up  at  n  great  distance  from  the  lanj^ 
apt'  kept  in  a  ca&k  lor  sumc  lime,  until  it  was  more  depu- 
ralcd  *,  Fliny  tells  ua  that  the  adrantn^es  of  this  mixture 
in  wine  were  accidentally  discovered,  by  a  serviinl  stealing 
sonii-  wine,  and  tilling  up  the  veuel  with  sea-water,  which 
tumt-d  out  of  superior  quslityf. 

Tlie  ancients  had  a  mode  of  maliiiig  their  wines  thicker, 
or  more  itispistatud,  than  ihe  moderns^.  The  Maroniaii 
wioe  was  so  much  distinguished  for  its  superior  strength 
and  ^ubstant'«,  that,  according  In  Homer,  it  required  twenty 
piirts  of  water  to  dilute  it  properly. 


Scarce  (wenty  uieuiErei.  frott  in*  living  « ream, 
To  coul  one  cup  ia&<:aL~Pifii  O^iuj,  book  ii. 

Tlie  ancients  had  a  custom  also,  of  cooling  their  wine 
*itli  snow.  Xenophon  says,  it  *as  necessary  to  procure 
snow  to  cool  their  wines  in  summer,  which  otherwise  coutd 
Dot  be  diank  with  any  pleasure.  Tlie  mixture  of  hot  wa- 
tcr  of  the  purest  kind,  with  wine,  and  in  a  just  proportion 
to  its  strength,  and  afterwards  cooHiig  lioth  In  snOw,  was 
a  most  elegant  and  salutary  preparation ;  for  it  i$  well 
known,  that  boiling  water,  immersed  in  snow,  will  sooner 
acnuire  an  exqnifiite  degree  oftvldiiesty  than  when  immersed 
in  Its  common  cold  state§. 

In  I'egard  to  mixing  water  with  wine,  it  is  recommended 
by  the  celebmtcd  Sydenham,  who  thought  water  alone 
crude  and  perniciaus,  but  considered  wine,  well  diluted 
With  Water,  as  a  safe  drink,  particularly  to  those  afflicted 
ivith  gouty  compluiolslj.     It  is  mote  necessary   fur  wino 

*  Bmtvoii  thfWincior  ihe  Ancinli,  p.  5J,aiid59> 
t  Nat  HiM.  Ub.  liv.  c.  8. 

JTbe  ihicktn  vrinct  in  modem  limci,  ue  Ihoie  of  Hunp>rT.  'I'hef 
■re  mad*  of  the  Juice  which  ciudn,  without  tirnaure,  (com  very  iipt 

fZnj  on  the  Winn  of  the  Ancienti,  p.  16a— It  !•  b  rurioui  f-ct, 

that  the  uicittilt  wfic   at   Eiit   «ccuilonifJ  to   put   taovt   ..id  itc  Mt  iheir 

WtaNti  hot  they  were  [hui  vitiaiiil  by  Al  ihe  impuriiift  Uiricm  crnilio- 

•A    Kft« inTented,  however,  aiiiode  of  iromerting  itw  ve™«l,  which  curt- 

JpiM*tbt  wim  niMd  with  boilul  water,  inio  tnow.  bj  whicli  niMm ii 

J-     ■li^tMtfTed  I  peenliir.  pure,  equal,  and  inleoK  decree  uf  culilnen.  ' 

•■y*,  that  Vm  *alu«d   hiinistt  more  on  Ihii  improvcmnii  ia  luun, 

■ifuilut  for  tU  thr  encuuriccsKi.t  he  bid  given  tu  lln.  fiiiea-t*.   - 

W«^pJST,  libLli. 

ThitplanoftniungwiiK  and  Wiier,  ai  ba 

-~-nirite  praciice  among  the  ancienci.    Hentt 

-  _M  h(  Due  iuniilucrd  it,  having  tangbl  a 

o  diJuta  hk  wiat  ud  waici  j  mwi  w^o,  thriMish 
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driDkers  td  adopt  this  plan  in  England,  than  even  on  the 
continent ;  because,  in  wine  countries,  they  have  a  variety 
of  weak  wines,  which  may  answer  as  a  general  beverage; 
whereas  the  wines  we  import  are  of  a  strong  quality,  and, 
consequently,  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  common  drink, 
without  being  diluted. 

Another  mode  of  mixing  wine  with  water,  is  in  the  well- 
Inown  beverage  called  Negusj  consisting  of  diluted  wine, 
with  the  addition  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  Seville  oranges. 
He  addition  of  the  fruit  makes  it  diuretic  and  stomachic. 
It  is  reckoned  much  more  wholesome,  if,  with  red  port 
wiDe,  oranges  are  used  instead  of  lemons. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  complete  absti- 
nence from  wine  ouglit  not  to  be  established  as  a  general 
rule.  To  many  constitutions,  it  proves  evidently  hurtful, 
but  to  others,  it  is  the  most  beneficial  means  of  restoring 
health  and  strength  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  £&« 
pcrience  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  surest'  guide* 

2.  Made  Wines. — Nature  having  denied  the  grape  to 
northern  countries,  the  inhabitants  thereof  endeavour  to 
make  up  for  this  want,  by  extracting  a  vinous  liquor  from 
other  substances,  as  currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
dierries,  oranges,  raisins,  birch,  alder,  balm,  and  cowslip  : 
Wious  receipts  have  been  published  for  making  these  kinds 
of  wine,  for  which  books  on  cookery  may  be  consulted.  In 
4he  course  of  the  manufacture,  it  appears,  that  water,  in 
different  proportions,  is  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients. 
It  was  the  fashion  among  physicians  formerly,  to  reprobate 
home-made  wines  as  unwholesome,  but  that  can  only  be 
the  case,  when  their  fermentaition  is  not  well  conducted, 
or  when  they  are  made  use  of  before  they  have  attained  a 
proper  age.  If,  in  these  respects,  they  are  not  exception* 
^ble,  they  are  often,  when  made  in  private  families,  pre« 
fcrable  to  foreign  wines,  being  at  least  free  from  adultera- 
tion*. They  ought  to  be  prepared  with  at  any  rate  a  pro- 
portion of  raisins  instead  of  sugar,  with  less  water,  and 

^noking,  staggered  before,  by^  mixmg  water  with  their  wine,  began  to  go 
'tniKht.  It  IS  also  said,  in  ancient  mythology,  that  the  jolly  god  wai  edu* 
Gitea  by  the  Naiads,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  nvers  and  fountains ;  in^lytnff^ 
^  men  ought  thence  to  learn  to  dilute  their  wine  with  Water. 
./See  NiS>et  oo  Diet,  p.  118.  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions,  p.  248;  alsoi 
vs  Essay  on  Diet  and  Rej^imeu,  p.  46.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Caledo^ 
^'^^  Hoxticuitural  Society,  there  are  some  important  observations  on  tint 
''(■QB&cmre  of  made  wines,  by  IJoctor  Maccuuech  of  W^olwidv 
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with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  natural  jmce  of  the  frui^ 
than  is  commonly  allowed. 

Cyder. — ^The  juice  of  apples,  made  vinous  by  fermenta* 
tion,  is  known  under  the  name  of  cyder,  or  apple  wine.  It 
is  a  wholesome  liquor,  pro\ndcd  it  is  properly  made,  and 
used  with  moderation.  There  is  a  celebrated  proof  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  cyder,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  who 
(tates,  that  eight  old  people,  some  of  whom  were  near,  and 
some  above  a  hundred,  who  drank  nothing  but  cyder  all 
their  lifetime,  were  so  strong  at  those  ages,  that  they 
danced  and  hopped  like  young  men.  Cyder  is  some* 
times  fermented  and  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  which  produces 
painful  and  dangerous  colicks;  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  not  of  the  liquor  itself.  If  drank  to 
excess,  it  does  not  intoxicate  so  soon  as  wine ;  but  the 
drunkenness  it  occasions  lasts  longer,  and  is  more  injurioiu 
to  health*. 

Cyders,  at  the  same  time,  are  too  often  but  ill  fermented^ 
compared  to  wines,  and  are  impregnated  with  much  unde-* 
composed  acid ;  for  the  apple  yields  but  a  small  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter,  at  least  not  sufficient,  by  its  fermen* 
tative  quality,  to  overcome  the  whole  of  the  malic  add^ 
which  abounds  in  the  fruit,  and  to  convert  it  into  vinous 

ipiritt. 

This  objection  might  be  obviated,  by  the  addition  of 
raisins,  honey,  or  sugar,  in  moderate  quantities.  In  Ame- 
rica, cyder  is  reckoned  perfectly  wholt'some.  It  some- 
times disagrees  wiUi  persons  subject  to  the  rheumatism; 
but  it  may  be  made  inolfensive  to  such  people,  by  ex- 
tin;:uishing  a  red-hot  iron  in  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with  water. 

Dr.  Rush  has  given  a  receipt  for  making  what  he  calls 
Pomona  tvincy  from  applesj.  It  is  made  by  boiling  down 
two  barrels  of  cyder,  fresh  from  the  press,  into  one,  fer- 
menting it  afterwanls;  and,  if  kept  far  two  or  three  years^ 
in  a  dry  cellar,  it  affords  a  liquor,  which,  iiccording  to  the 

•  Leroen-  en  Fixxb,  translated  br  Hay,  p.  :M7. — Vabnpn  on  Diet,  p.  131  • 
f  Sec  Ru>h**  Inquiry  into  the  tlTcct*  of  Ardent  Spirits,  p.  I'l.  The 
late  frL«tf  in  ^prinj;  often  deprive  the  Americans  of  their  apples.  To  cib- 
viate  this  calamity,  they  give  their  orchards  a  north-west  exposure,  so  as  to 
check  ve;^tdtion/  When  th^.^  expect  a  night  of  frost  also,  tney  kindle  two 
or  thn^  i-rj:if  nrtn  of  brush  or  straw,  to  the  H*indwurd  of  the  orchard.  Thi» 
e^iy  i-xiKdiciit  hi«  often  preserred  the  fruit*  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost. — D.u,. 

I  L)  the  1  .i::ca*hlre  Azricultiiral  Report,  by  Dickson  and  Ste\-enx>n,  p.  434, 
ihrrf  li  a  receipt  for  nuJuue  cv«ier  wilh  honey,  lu  sis  to  produce  a  fiquor  of 
c&£cl.<at  siuiiiy.  '   •  '^  1       -• 
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tity  of  the  apple  ttom  which  the  cyder  is  made,  has  the 
teste  of  Malaga  or  Rhenish  wine.  It  is  a  pleasant  drink  in 
nmiiner,  mixed  with  water. 

4.  Perry, — ^This  liquor  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
pear;  and,  when  properly  manufactured,  is  an  active  and 
pkisant  liquor;  indeed,  after  it  has  for  some  time  been 
ttpt  bottled,  it  resembles  much  champaign. 

Perry,  if  properly  fermented,  and  of  a  proper  age,  is^ 
in  general,  reckoned  a  safer  liquor  than  cyder,  possessing 
kis  acidity.  It  is  particularly  recommended  as  counteract- 
ing the  poison  of  mushrooms,  or  other  fungous  produce 
tms;  and,  in  that  case,  is  improved  by  an  addition  of 
some  spirituous  liquor.  It  is  said,  that  all  liquors  of  this 
kind,  which  are  liable  to  produce  flatulency  and  acidity^ 
ve  likewise  much  improved  by  their  junction  with  sugar 
iod  aromatics,  as  nutmeg  and  ginger*. 

5.  Mali  Liquors.-^We  are  informed,  that,  in  very  early 
periods  of  history,  the  art  of  making  a  fermented  liquor 
fiom  barley,  was  discovered  by  the  Egyptians,  which  was 
Ificiently  called  barley  wine,  {vinum  hordeaceum),  and  was 
IjPterwards  known  under  the  name  of  northern  wine,  {vinum 
fmonum  septentrionalium),  being  principally  used  in  nor« 
thero  countries:  (indeed,  in  hot  countries,  or  in  very  warm 
weather,  it  can  hardly  be  made  at  all) ;  and  by  some  it  has 
been  called  the  strength  of  com,  or  liquid  bread. 

The  points  that  require  to  be  here  considered,  are, 
•^1.  The  different  sorts  of  grain  of  which  malt  liquors  are 
ittade.  2.  The  different  sorts  of  liquors  made  of  barley, 
md  the  ingredients  of  each.  3.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  the  use  of  malt  liqilors.  4.  The  objections  thereto; 
iod,  5.  Some  miscellaneous  particulars,  which  merit  at- 
tention. 

1.  Malt  liquors  are  principally  made  from  barley,  but  it 
nty  be  likewise  prepared  from  the  infusion  of  malted  oats, 
of  malted  rye,  (which  produces  a  drink  lighter  and  more 
diuretic  than  the  common  barley  beer),  of  malted  wheat, 
^,  in  some  countries,  of  malted  maize,  or  rice.  Some- 
^es,  also,  different  grains  are  mingled  together,  as  oats 
^th  barley,  by  which  the  liquor  is  made  more  cooling  for 
Maimer ;  and,  consequently,  moire  wholesome  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  yearf.     In  former  times,  it  was  not  unusual  to 

*  Nisbft*t  Practical  Treatise  on  Diet,  p.  S17.  In  Normandy,  they  make 
*  *|Hrituoiu  liquor  both  from  cyder  apd  perry^  which  the  natives  of  that 
^^^trj  consider  excellent  of  its  kind. 

t  VeoBir,  in  hit  Via  &ectt  a4  Viam  i^ogim,  iayi|That  beer  made  of 
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mix  soine  pease  vihh  the  barley,  by  which,  strength  wa|» 
added  to  the  beer,  and  it  kept  much  longer^;  but  on  th« 
whole,  it  has  been  found  most  expedient,  to  make  beer  from 
the  two-rowed  barley,  or  from  the  inferior  sorts  called  beer 
or  big.  In  the  years  1800  and  1801,  when  the  price  of 
grain  was  very  high,  it  was  allowed  to  brew  beer  from  sugar 
and  molasses:  but  only  table-beer  was  attempted. 

2.  The  great  division  of  barley  liquors  is,  into  small 
beer,  strong  beer,  porter,  and  ale,  to  which  purl  and 
mum  may  be  added,  though  not  much  used  in  this  country. 

Small  beer  is  best  calculated  for  common  or  general  use, 
being  less  heating  and  stimulating  than  other  malt  liquors^ 
and  when  used  soft  and  mild,  being  an  excellent  diluent 
with. food;  but  if  it  is  stale  and  hard,  it  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce colicks,  and  bowel  complaints,  by  which  many  have 
suffered. 

As  this  liquor,  when  fresh,  abounds  with  carbonic  acid, 
or  fixed  air,  it  is  tlie  most  useful  diluent  for  labourersy 
because  it  cools  the  body,  abates  •  thirst,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stimulates  moderately  the  animal  powers.  It  also 
affords  more  nourishment  than  water  with  acids  or  spirits^ 
and,  when  full  of  fixed  air,  is  found  even  useful  in  consump- 
tive casesf. 

Small  beer  ought  not  to  have  too  great  a  proportion  of 
hops,  but  should  be  thoroughly  fermented  aiid  purified, 
for  all  gross  dregs  must  prove  injurious  to  the  animal 
system  J. 

The  celebrated  Sydenham  was  accustomed  to  take  for 
supper,  a  draught  of  small  beer  brewed  with  hops,  which 
he  considered  as  less  likely  to  breed  gravel  or  calculous 
matter  than  the  unhopped.  He  also  took  another  draught, 
when  goirjg  to  sleep,  m  order  to  dilute  and  cool  the  hoi 
and  acid  humours  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  which  bred  the 

barley  and  oats,  in  equal  proportions,  or  two-tliirck  barley,  and  one  of  oats, 
is  better  thnn  when  made  of  oarley  alone,  more  especially  in  the  hot  seasoo* 
of  the  year,  as  it  receiveth  a  singular  cooling  quality  from  the  oat. 

A  sort  of  beer  has  also  been  made  of  two-thirds  malt,  and  one-third 
riJV'tfrain:  I)\it  it  is  nut  much  esteemed,  being  merely  attempted  iff  conse- 
quence of  the  high  duties  on  malt,  and  must  be  dranlc  in  three  or  four  day* 
after  it  is  m:idc. 

♦  Hart's  Diet  of  the  Diseased,  p.  125. 

+  Thorc  ih  a  particular  kind  of  beer  brewed  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire, 
vcrv  full  of  (ixed  air,  and  therefore  known  by  the  name  of  Athbuttm  ^^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a>  eflicacious  in  consumptions  at  even  the  air  of 
Devonshire  itself. 

X  Talk's  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  H8. 
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fitooe.  A  large  draught  of  small  beer  also,  prevents  bloody 
urine,  if-Kkely  to  be  brought  on  by  exercise*. 

The  strongest  species  of  beer,  is  not  so  much  in  use 
now  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  that  more 
fashionable  liquor  called  porter.  It  is  still,  however,  brewed 
where  the  art  of  making  porter  is  not  known.  Strong  beer, 
it  is  said,  ought  to  have  six  properties.  1.  A  pleasant 
taste.  2.  Being  clear  and  thin.  3.  Properly  fermented. 
4,  Old,  and  purged  from  dregs.  5.  Of  an  adequate 
strength;  and,  6.  Made  of  good  materialsf. 

Strong  beer  is  accounted  more  nutritious  than  wine, 
and  more  laxative ;  and,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  of  ser- 
vice, as  a  wholesome,  refreshing  and  strengthening  drink  J. 

Tliat  species  of  liquor,  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  porter,  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and, 
besides  the  ingredients  commofily  used  in  malt  liquors^ 
other  articles  are  sometimes  mixed  in  it§.  It  certainly  is, 
when  properly  made,  not  only  a  palatable,  but,  in  modera- 
tion, a  wholesome  drink,  and  would  often  agree  with  a  weak 
•tomach,  when  ale  would  not.  But  since  such  heavy  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  malt  liquor,  the  brewer  has  been 
obliged  to  use  higher  heat  for  searching  his  malt  more  se« 
Terely,  and  to  attenuate  it  too  much  in  the  fermentation. 
Hence,  it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated,  and  cannot  be  so 
itfongly  recommended  as  it  deserved  to  be  some  years  ago. 
London  porter,  as  formerly  made,  was  certainly  possessed 
of  such  stomachic  and  diuretic  powers,  as  to  give  it,  in 
many  cases,  a  preference  over  common  beer  and  ale. 
When,  however,  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  bitters  of  a 

•  See  Swan*s  Sydenham,  p.  590. 

f  Vernier's  Via  Recta  ad  Longam  Vitam,  p.  39. 

I  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  same  time,  observes  that  the  bo- 
tfly strength  furnished  by  beer,  c4n  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  solid  part 
of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which  the  beer  was  composed  ;  and 
dat,  at  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  flour  in  a  penny  loaf,  than  in  a  pint 
•f  beer,  consequently,  that  more  strength  is  derived  from  a  penny  loaf  and 
a  pint  of  water,  than  from  a  pint  of  beer.  As  a  proof  of  the  justness  of  this 
•  doctrine.  Doctor  Franklin  states,  that  when  he  was  a  printer  in  Ix>ndon, 
though  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  yet  he  was  the  strongest  of  fifty 
M-kmen,  all  of  whom  drank  beer,  and  one  of  them  to  the  extent  of  six 
,    pints  in  the  day. — Franklin  t  Life^  ivrittm  by  bimielfy  p.  11 9  and  V20, 

$  In  a  work,  entitled,  Every  Man  his  own  Brewer,  by  Samuel  Child, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  ingredientx  used  in  making  porter,  and  the  pro- 
portion and  expence  of  each ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  these  in- 
gKdients,  more  especially  the  more  pernicious  articles,  can  be  essential  in 
Qiaking  porter.  Some  of  them,  as  the  coculus  indicus,  &c.  arc  prohibited 
to  be  used  by  law. — Accordingly,  in  a  practical  treatise  on  brewmg,  print- 
^  anoo  1804,  it  ia  asMrted,  t^t,  ia  additioo  to  water,  malt,  and  hops,  no- 
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narcotic  kind,  it  is  apt  to  induce  drowsiness^  and  oonv 
sequently,  Is  improper  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy, or  affections  of  the  head*.  Porter  requires  exer* 
cise,  and  should  not  be  drank  too  new.  It  is  doubtless 
jnore  perfect,  and  more  digestible,  wlien  moderately  staiet« 

The  liquor  called  ale  was  originally  made  in  England  of 
malt,  barley,  and  yeast,  alone.  We  are  told  by  one  of 
the  oldest  English  writers  on  medical  subjects,  (Andrew 
Borde),  that  those  who  put  in  any  other  ingredient^  so* 
phisticated  the  labour.  It  should  never  be  drank  under  five 
days  old,  **  It  is,"  he,  says,  <^  the  natural  drink  of  an 
Englishman,  but  beer,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  made 
of  malt,  hops,  and  water,  is  the  natural  drink  of  a  Dutch* 
man,  and  of  late  is  much  used  in  England,  to  the  gieat 
detriment  of  many  Englishmen^." 

There  was  formerly  a  strong  prejudice  against  hops  iQ 
England,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  considered  aa 
pernicious  weeds.  But  tliey  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
an  useful  addition  to  malt  liquors.  Without  hops,  of 
some  such  ingredient,  we  must  always  drink  our  malt  li« 
quors,  either  new  and  ropy,  or  old  and  sour;  hops  also 
are  u&eful,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  liquor  light  and 
well  flavoured;  and  without  thai  ingredient,  malt  liquor 
would  possess  a  clammy  sweetness,  or  would  soon  turn 
aour  and  vapid.  It  is  the  hops  that  preserve  malt  liquor, 
strengthen  the  stomach,  and  dissolve  the  viscid  phlegm* 
The  addition  of  'hops  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  flatu* 
lence  and  diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to  occur  \^  here  they  are 
pot  used.  Indeed,  hops  are  not  only  of  use,  for  enabling 
malt  liquors  to  be  kept  to  a  proper  age,  but,  by  some 
authors  nave  been  strongly  recommended  for  their  medi- 
cinal virtues,  possessing  grateful  bitterness,  being  agree- 
able to  the  stomach,  and  serviceable  to  digestion  §. 

thing  else  is  necessary,  to  make  good  porter,  but  liquorice  root,  Spanitli 
liquorice,  and  coarse  nrowa  mixed  sugar  or  trcac  Ic.  Porter  is  made  of  high 
4ried  malt,  or  of  malt  burned  with  brushwood ;  the  hops  are  generally  of 
Hn  inferior  qualit)'  to  that  eni  ployed  in  making  ale. 

*  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Alimentarla,  vol.  i.  p,  103. 

f  Economy  ut  Health,  or  a  Medical  Etuy,  p.  S9. 

i  See  Aitken's  Biographical  Memoiis  uf  Medicine  in  Great  Britaiil, 
p  58.  In  the  same  work,  notice  is  taken  of  an  old  practice  in  tnglandi 
of  drinking  a  Urge  daught  of  ale,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  for  thm 
benefit  of  the  eyrt,  which  n  justly  reprobated. 

Hart,  in  his  Diet  of  the  Diseased^  p.  li,^,  also  states,  that  ale  was  brewed 
vithout  hops.  But  probably  wormwood,  ground  ivy,  or  some  other  bitter 
was  mixed  with  it 

i  Cttnis*ft  £iu7  00  the  ProcmtioB  and  Recovery  of  Health,  p.  69. 
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According  to  Sydenham,  small  beer  brewed  with  hops^ 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  has  none,  though  ua<* 
hopped  small  beer  is  smoother  and  softer. 

It  is  not  to  be '  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  even  ale^ 
should  at  last  be  brewed  with  hops;  but  having  a  less 
quantity  of  that  ingredient,  it  lies  heavier  on  the  stomach ; 
bence,  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  age  and  fine* 
Bess  before  it  is  made  use  of. 

■  Formerly,  in  order  to  have  their  ale  properly  prepared, 
it  was  directed,  that  the  liquor  in  which  the  malt  is  infused, 
should  not  be  boiled,  but  the  water  made  boiling  hot ;  nor 
diould  the  hops  be  put  into  boiling  water.  In  that  way, 
only  the  finest  and  most  valuable  parts,  both  of  the  malt 
and  of  the  hops  were  extracted.  It  is  by  using  too  hot  watet 
m  brewing,  that  the  wort,  or  extract,  is  more  abundant,  but 
coarser ;  and  though  boiling  it  afterwards  makes  the  liquor 
keep  longer,  it  is  not  so  wholesome*. 

The  best  ale  is  now  made  from  fine  pale  maltf,  and 
with  hops  of  the  finest  quality ;  it  is  more  nutritious  than 
porter,  as  the  malt  used  in  the  manufacture  is  unburnt,  and 
as  it  is  a  stronger  extract  of  malt. 

-  The  best  ales,  owing  to  their  imperfect  fermentation,  are 
heavier  than  porter,  and  are  improper  for  weak  stomachs  X* 
They  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  only  in  small  quantities, 
by  valetudinary,  sedentary,  studious,  or  contemplative 
people.  At  the  same  time,  good  ale,  well  fermented,  and 
not  too  hoppy,  may  prove  as  beneficial  towards  a  good  chy- 
Kfoction,  as  an  equal  share  of  wine  ;  but  it  equally  requires 
moderation. 

Ale  should  sparkle  in  a  glass,  but  the  smaller  the  bubbles 
the  better. 

It  is  observed,  that  new  ale  is  the  most  nutritive  ;  hence 
tipplers  of  that  liquor  may  be  said,  with  Boniface,  to  eat, 
as  well  as  to  drink  their  ale. 

•  Tryon't  Way  to  Health,  p.  1 16. 

t  When  the  malt  is  slenderly  dried,  the  ale  is  /^/r;  or  irovm^  when  the 
Bttlt  b  more  roasted;  or  amber^  when  the  two  sorts  of  malt  are  mixed  to* 
gether. 

\  Falk*s  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  148. 

Dr.  Cbeyne  reraarlcs,  that  a  weak  stomach  can  as  readily,  and  with  less 
pttn,  digest  pork  and  pease  soup,  as  Yorkshire  or  Nottingham  ale.  They 
■ake,  ht  says,  excellent  bird-lime ;  and,  when  simmered  some  time  over  s 
lentle  fire,  make  the  most  sticking  and  the  best  plaster  for  old  strains  that 
can  be  contrived.*— Ci^rj^M*/  Essay  on  Health t  p.  60. 

His  antagonist,  Strother,  observes  in  reply,  thai  all  fuiaaccout  subitiacai 
viUdo  the  lame^-^/roii^  ss  RiMi  p.  72. 
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Purl  is  a  kind  oTmedicated  malt  Hquor^  in  which  wortn* 
wood  and  other  aromatic  bitters  are  infused.  It  is  nol 
Hiuch  in  use  at  present^  and  is  reckoned  very  unwhole-r. 
6omer  Drinkers  of  purl  are  peculiarly  liable  to  apoploLj 
and  palsy*. 

mum  is  properly  a  German  liquor.  It  is  made  of  se» 
veral  sorts  of  grain,  in  the  following  proportions :  To  se* 
ven  bushels  of  wheaten  malt,  add  one  bushel  of  oatmeal^ 
one  bushel  of  ground  beans,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, as  the  tops  of  fir,  wild  thyme,  &c.  &c.  also  ten  new- 
laid  eggs.  The  whole  ought  to  be  infused  in  sixty-three 
gallons  of  water  boiled  down  to  forty-one.  The  English, 
mode  of  making  this  sort  of  liquor  differs  considerablyt 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  wholesome 
beverage. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  species  of  liquid  food» 
in  general,  are  next  to  be  considered. 

Malt  liquors  form  the  real  wine  of  this  country;  and  if 
properly  fermented,  and  well  hopped,  they  are  both  nou* 
rishing  and  wbolcsome  f.  Indeed  they  often  make  up  for 
the  scarcity  and  coarseness  of  the  meal. 

Different  s^^rts  of  malt  liquors  are  used  for  different  pur-r 
poses.  Small  beer,  if  made  from  the  first  of  the  malt,  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  hops,  and  not  kept  too  long^ 
is  an  useful  drink  at  meals,  as  a  diluent ;  and  the  stronger 
sorts,  as  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  provided  they  be  not  too 
strong,  are  wholcbome,  refreshing,  and  strengthening  drinks; 
but  are  of  so  nutritious  a  nature,  that  they  are  better  cal* 
culated  for  persons  who  lead  a  busy,  active,  and  laborious 
life,  than  for  the  indolent  and  nervous. 

It  is  a  con^mon  obser>'ation,  that  those  who  drink  malt 
liquors,  are  stronger  than  those  who  drink  wine  |;  and  to 
those  who  are  trained  to  boxing,  and  other  athletic  exer- 
cises, old  home-brei^td  beer  is  particularly  recommended, 
dra\^n  from  the  cask,  and  not  bottled. 

Malt  liquors  have  also  been  found  of  service,  as  a  medi- 
cine, in  'lie  typhus  fe\er,  and  other  disorders.  Two  or 
three  English  pmts  cf  stror^g  beer  have  been  given  in  a  day 
for  the  typhus ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  sick  were  ihu  best 
proofs  of  its  effects.  1  hey  all  agreed,  that  it  did  them 
more  g(K)d  than  any  thing.  It  has  also  been  found,  that 
bottled  porter  is  one  of  the  best  ingredients  in  the  diet  of 

*  Trotter  on  Dninkdmnt,  p,  S8, 39.  ^  Tumlwirs  Medical  Worki,  p.  105, 
t  Hcact  tlu»  nipoior  itMiMi  of  cIm  Arimh  aoldicry. 
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convalescent  sailors  or  soldiers^  and  never  failed  to  strengthen 
them  quickly  for  duty*. 

Among  other  advantages  that  malt  liquors  have  over 
wine,  are  the  following :  That  they  can  be  nuitie  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  merely  at  one  annual  vintage; 
that  they  are  of  a  more  laxative  nature ;  that  they  may  b^ 
used  M'ith  advantage  at  sea,  against  that  great  enemy  of 
the  mariner,  the  scurvy;  and  they  have  over  plain  wa- 
ter this  superiority,  that  the  water  thus  taken  is  boiled, 
and  hence  freed  from  many  noxious  ingredients  which  may 
be  found  in  plain  water,  but  which,  being  mixed  with  the 
dregs  of  the  malt  liquor^  and  thrown  away,  are  thus  ex* 
duded  from  the  body. 

So  much  are  those  accustomed  to  this  liquor,  impress- 
ed with  these  ideas,  that  Jackson,  the  celebrated  trainer, 
affirms,  if  any  person  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  would  but 
try  malt  liquor  for  a  month,  he  would  find  himself  so  much 
the  better  for  it,  that  he  would  soon  take  to  the  one,  and 
abandon  the  other. 

4.  This  species  of  drink,  however,  has  many  objections 
urged  against  it. 

Galen  and  Dioscorides,  two  celebrated  ancient  physi- 
cians, condemn  malt  liquors  as  unwholesome  f.  But  it  is 
probable,  that  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  lived,  they  were  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  preparing  such  liquors  in  the  best  manner. 

It  is  objected  to  the  use  of  those  liquors,  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  corpulency ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  strong  ale  or  beer,  when  taken  in  great  quantities,  , 
without  a  sufficient  ])roportion  of  exercise,  must  render  a 
man  fat  and  unwieldy |.  Without  labour  or  exercise  also, 
that  excess  of  nourishment,  which  malt  liquors  contain, 
produces  heaviness  and  torpor  of  mind;  and  the  drinkers 
thereof  are  duller,  and  more  phlegmatic,  than  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  their  under- 
standings become  enfeebled. 

Thick  beer  is  highly  improper  for  those  who  are  afflict- 
ed with  the  gravel ;  and  malt  liquors  are  said  to  breed  the 

*  Trotter**  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

t  Oalen,  lib.  vi.  Sump.  Medic.  Dios.  lib.  ii.  cap.  80,  and  82.'|MaIt  liquors 
are  called  by  this  author,  Zythum  et  Curmi. 

f  Tlie  dnnldng  of  beer  absolutely  requires  exercise ;  and  it  is  known,  that 
a  person,  who  used  to  drink  three  English  quarts  of  porter  a-day,  without 
exercise,  constantly  applying  his  mind  at  the  same  time ;  from  excess  of 
Rtudy,  and  the  porter  he  took,  bt  brought  on  an  <^tinatc  diabete«r^^«i^^ai 
fK  Dia^  p.  131. 
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It  is^  therefore,  sometimes  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  by 
a  slight  fermeDtation  afterwards  in  the  body, — a  process 
that  persons  of  weak  digestive  organs  cannot  suffer  without 
much  pain*. 

Malt  liquors,  on  the  whole,  being  so  well  calculated  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  pressure  of  taxation  should  prevent  their  be* 
ing  made  so  agreeable  and  so  wholesome  a  beverage  as  for- 
merly. Owing  to  the  great  heats  which  the  brewers,  since 
1804,  have  been  obliged  to  use,  in  order  to  get  a  greater 
quantity  of  extract,  we  rarely  meet  with  pure  and  mild,  but 
strong  malt  ]i({Uor,  except  in  the  houses  of  private  families. 
There  we  may  still  sometimes  partake  of  that  real  barley 
tviney  that  was  formerly  the  boast  of  these  kingdoms. 

6.  SjjTuce  Beer, — This  article  is  made  from  a  decoction  of 
the  spruce  Kr.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic: 
but  it  is  too  cold  for  some  constitutions.  Containing  a  large 
quantity  of  fixed  air,  it  is  highly  refreshing  in  summer,  and 
sitf  easy  on  the  most  debilitated  stomach;  but,  from  its 
peculiar  flavour,  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  many. 

Spruce  beer  does  not  require  any  malt  liquor  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  as  some  imagine,  from  its  namef. 

7-  Honey  Liquors. — ^That  useful  article  honey,  is  not  only 
of  importance  as  food,  but  is  also  extremely  valuable,  from 
the  liquors  which  may  be  made  from  it.  These  are  com- 
monly known  under  three  names, — 1.  Hydromel;  2.  Mead; 
and,  3.  Metheglin. 

Hydromel  is  made  by  boiling  honey  with  water,  and  the 
addition  ol"  aromatics,  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmegs,  and 
cloves,  wiihout  subjecting  it  to  fermentation;  consequently, 
it  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  under  the  head  of  fer- 
mented li(jUors,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  separate  it 
from  the  other  sorts  of  liquids  made  with  honey.  It  may  be 
ased  as  table-beer  for  common  drink. 

Mead  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  subjected  to 

♦  Trotter's  r.-isay  on  Drunkennctt,  p.  38. 

f  The  fuilowin}r  is  one  mode  of  making  it. — ^Take  of  water,  16  gallons, 
and  boil  the  half  of  it ;  put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat,  to  the 
reMfrved  cold  part,  which  should  he  previously  put  into  a  hnrrel  or  other 
▼estel ;  then  add  \ti  pound*  of  treacle  or  molab«es,  with  a  few  table  spoonfuls 
of  the  essence  ot  spruce,  stirrin;^  the  whole  well  to|>;(  thcr ;  add  half  a  pint  of 
yeast,  and  kcH,'p  it  in  a  temperate  Mtuation,  with  the  bung-hole  open,  for  two 
days,  till  the  fennontation  l>e  abated,  'i'hcn  clo»e  it  up,  or  bottle  it  otf,  and 
it  will  be  tit  tor  lMin>; drunk  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 
scorbutic, and  very  useful  in  long  voyages;  and,  by  meaas  of  the  essence,  it 
can  be  prepared  with  little  dificiuty,  in  places  where  Uie  spruce  fir  itself  cw^ 
not  be  gut. 
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fermentation^  by  the  addition  of.  yeasty  whence  it  obtains  a 
vinous  quality.  When  kept  to  a  proper  age,  it  become^i 
dear,  fine,  and  has  a  pleasant  taste.  It  is  considered  as 
particularly  useful  in  nervous  cases,  being  a  powerful  cor- 
dial, and  approaching,  in  its  nature,  to  the  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  though  it  differs  from  them  in  possessing^ 
along  with  its  stimulant,  a  nourishing  quality.  It  formsy 
therefore,  the  most  proper  drink  for  the  aged  and  infirm; 
and  is  also  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  winter  season. — With 
many  constitutions,  however,  honey  itself  disagrees,  occa- 
sioning uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  and  bowel  complaints; 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  mead  forms  an  improper  beverage. 
Even  when  it  does  agree,  it  should  never  be  drank  till  it  is 
fine,  as  it  contains  more  viscid  particles  than  other  vinous 
liquors,  all  which  should  be  fully  deposited  before  it  is 
tasted. 

The  difference  between  mead  and  metheglin,  principally 
arises  from  the  proportion  of  honey  in  each.  Mead  consists 
of  one  part  honey,  and  four  times  as  mucli  pure  water ; 
wh«reas  metheglin  contains  only  two  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  honey.  Besides  the  aromatics  used  in  mead,  certain 
herbs,  as  rosemary,  hyssop,  thyme,  and  sage,  are  also 
mixed  with  it ;  metheglin  is  said  to  be  a  liquor  exceeding 
wholesome  in  the  winter  season,  more  especially  for  old 
people ;  ha^ng  a  singular  property  of  heating  the  body, 
and  removing  phlegm ;  but  it  must  not  be  taken  new,  and 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  fined*. 

Liquors  made  of  honey,  are  prepared  in  tlie  greatest  pos- 
sible perfection  in  Poland ;  in  particular,  that  sort  known 
there  under  the  name  of  JLipets. .  it  is  clear,  and  sparkles 
like  champaign,  and  by  many  is  thought  superior  to  that 
far-famed  liquor,  both  in  strength  and  flavour.  The  honey 
in  Poland  is,  in  some  districts,  particularly  Lithuania,  of 
an  uncommon  good  quality,  which  may  account  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  article  manufactured  from  it. 

4.  Distilled  or  Ardent  Spirits. 
The  last,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  fatal  discovery,  in 

•  Venncr*s  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  44.  Dr.  Falk,  in  his  Guar- 
cKaiiof  Health,*  p.  147,  says,  that  well-made  metheglin  is  the  most  generous 
drink  in  nature,  suited  to  our  climate,  it  may  be  proper  to  add>  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  intelligent  friend,  that  by  filling  a  jar  with  honey,  and  liauging 
it  in  a  vessel,  kept  full  of  boiling  water,  for. two  or  three  hours,  and  skim« 
ming  off  the  wax,  and  whatever  else  is  thrown  up,  apurekind.of  honey,  or 
sugar,  of  honey,  maybe  obtained,  which  ai^y  person  may. eat,,  to  whom 
honev  either  drained,  or  in. the  coinb»»  it. disagreeable  •.  Thif  has  oftej^^eea: 
useful  to  such  persons  in  obstinate  coughs.  ^  ''  t^  ■■       -^  ;i 
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the  aft  of  making  liquor  for  the  use  of  man,  is  tfiat  of  ar- 
dent spirits ;  an  invention  which,  it  were  to  be  wished,  bad 
never  been  m^^e,  from  the  various  pernicious  consequences 
which  have  resulted  from  it.  In  some  particular  cases, 
spirituous  liquors  may  be  of  use  in  medicine,  and  sometimes 
even  in  diet;  but  Holler  is  disposed  to  include  them  among 
the  poisonous,  rather  than  the  useful  liquids*. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  art  of  procuring  ardent  spirits 
by  distillation,  was  a  discovery  of  the  Arabian  chemists. 
They  obtained  it  from  rice,  whence  it  took  its  name  of  at'-* 
rack.  At  present,  it  is  generally  procured  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  fermented  liquors.  In  France,  it  is  drawn  from 
wine,  cyder,  and  perry.  In  England,  and  in  Germany, 
from  malt  liquors;  and,  in  this  country,  and  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  from  sugar  and  molasses.  Ardent  spirits,  from 
whatever  substance  they  are  obtained,  are  found,  if  freed 
from  their  volatile  oil,  to  be  essentially  the  same.  By  re- 
peated distillations,  they  are  more  completely  purified,  and 
then  they  obtain  the  Arabic  name  of  alcohol  f. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  one  spirit  and  ano- 
ther in  their  effects,  if  properly  distilled,  though  there  is  a 
variety  in  regard  to  their  taste  and  flavour.  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  frequently  discussed,  owing  to  the  in- 
terested views  of  the  dealers  in  spirits.  Those  who  im- 
ported brandy,  took  care  to  trump  forth  the  virfties  of  that 
article ;  whilst  the  West  India  merchants  and  planters,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  a  defence 
of  the  superior  qualities  of  rum  J.  In  general,  however, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  brandy  is  the  most  bracing  and 
stomachic,  and  the  best  calculated  for  medicinal  purposes, 
for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  ^c.  Gin  and 
whisky,  or  malt  spirits  in  general,  are  the  most  diuretic 
and  sudorific;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  are  the  best 

•  Physiol,  vol.  vi.  p.  251.  The  pernicious  effects  of  spirits  upon  hortes, 
luKve  been  very  accurately  ascertained,  by  the  experiments  of  Pclger ;  and, 
indeed,  tbey  proved  to  he  at  injurious,  as  various  poisons  tried  at  the  same 
time.    See  Bcddoes*t  Hygcia,  vol.  ii.  Essay  viii.  p.  26. 

f  In  the  Anmiletdf  Gbyatk  tor  July  1806,  (torn.  95),  there  is  a  report  rcg-ard* 
iplf  spine*,  coaiideted  ai  a  drink  for  the  use  of  troops,  by  tlie  celebrated 
Fltinimtier.  The  object  of  this  report  was,  to  ascertain  whetlier  brundyt 
ffiWH  de  yjyt),  t  pun  apiriu  •/  umir,  (alcohol),  is  the  fittest  for  the  use  of 
iMtpfc    Tilt  ram  of  the  raport  if^  that  it  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  th» 
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yjttJM  l«qr  Ott  Spiritnout  liyoii,  with  repudto  their  effects  on  Health* 
^•y**py*^}^  ^^iMmiti^tmtk  of  nun  aad  brandy  are  particularly 
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calculated  for  internal  use  in  cold  and  damp  weather.  Rum 
and  arrack  are  the  most  styptic  and  heating ;  and  the  most 
likely  to  occasion  complaints  in  the  head^  more  especially 
if  taken  to  excess  *. 

The  qualities  of  all  these  different  sorts  of  spirits  are 
much  improved  by  long  keeping;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
tainted  whisky  above  forty  years  of  age,  which  had  thereby 
obtained  the  softest  and  most  balsamic  qualities ;  and 
brandy,  that  had  been  kept  in  a  cask  for  above  fifty  years, 
had  its  quality  thereby  materially  improved. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  spirits  have  some  advantages; 
When  taken  judiciously,  they  are  of  considerable  service  in 
preventing  the  bad  effects  of  a  moist  and  cold  atmosphere, 
of  pestilential  vapours,  of  very  unclean  occupations,  of  a 
damp  military  camp,  and,  occasionally,  too,  of  a  tempo- 
rary  abstinence  of  food.  They  are  also  of  use  in  making  a 
number  of  medicinal  preparations,  as  elixirs,  tinctures,  es- 
sences, &c.;  and  when  applied  outwardly,  great  benefit  is 
derived  from  them,  in  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  cold 
and  damp,  and  restoring  warmth  and  circulation.  But  the 
bad  effects  of  habitual  dram-drinking,  as  summed  up  by 
Haller,  greatly  overbalance  these  advantages  J. 

Spirits  are  principally  of  use  in  three  cases;  1.  As  a  cor- 
dial, when  the  body  has  been  suddenly  exhausted  of  its 
strength,  and  a  disposition  to  fainting  has  been  induced. 
2,  When  the  body  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  wet 
weather,  more  especially  if  it  be  combined  with  cold.  Here 
a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits  is  not  only  safe,  but  may  be 
of  use  to  obviate  debility :  And,  3.  In  those  calamitous 
cases,  when  any  exercise  that  can  be  obtained  is  insufficient 
for  resisting  cold,  wet,  &c.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  instance 
of  the  men  who  were  in  the  boat  with  captain  Bligh,  after 
the  mutiny,  exposed,  for  nearly  a  month,  to  cold,  wet, 
and  hunger,  what  a  powerful  cfiect  even  one  tea-spoonful 

•  Practical  Spiopsit  of  the  Materia  Alimentaria>  vol.i.  p.  106.  The  in* 
tozication|U'odiiced  bv  brandy  is  more  lively  and  furious,  and  that  from  rum 
more  stupid  and  beastly. 

f  It  is  a  custom,  he  observes,  which,  if  persevered  in,  contracts  the  sto* 
mach  itself,  and  the  passage  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines.  It  also 
xcodert  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  callous  and  frae^le,  and  insensible  to  every 
stimulus,  even  that  of  hunger.  It  contracts  the  diameter  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem in  general.  •  It  narrows  the  air  vessels  of  the  lungs,  even  to  a  third  of 
thdr  former  siae.  It  tends  to  coagulate  all  the  humours  of  the  body,  the 
aqueous  excepted.  It  produces  iissificatioos  of  the  tendons  and  aneries. 
Slid,  in  some  instances,  of  the  pleura  itself,  and  often  brings  on  schimis  of 
the  whole  viscera  and  glandular  system.  It  induces  also  tumours,  conrulsionSi 
^  palsy  of  the  nervous  systeau— Vide  Haller's  PhystoL  lib.  six.  sect,  f . 
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of  fdm  daily  hadj  In  fortifying  them  against  «ucb  harit< 
ships*^.  As  to  spirits  being  useful  in  warm  weatlier,  the 
most  general  opinion  is^  that  whether  used  moderately,  or 
in  excessive  quantities,  they  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
body,  render  men  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  unfit 
for  tany  service  in  which  great  vigour  or  activity  is  re- 
quiredf. 

Formerly,  a  variety  of  cordi<iIs  were  kept  in  private  fii« 
milies,  and  in  the  apothecaries'  shops,  which  were  not 
more  medicinal  than  plain  rum  or  brandy;  but  now  that 
absurd  practice  is  less  frequent,  even  with  the  few  Lady 
Jioiuitifuls  of  the  present  generation,  whose  predecessonr 
wasted  much  time  and  money,  in  distilling  their  closet  cor» 
dials,  and  in  poisoning  their  families,  and  half  their  neigh* 
hours,  by  dis|>ensing  them^. 

Iliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  persons  have  to  dale 
their  first  propensity  to  drinking,  to  the  too  frequent  use  of 
spirituous  tiiictures,  as  medicines,  rashly  prescribed  fov 
hypochondriacal  complaints.  There  are  patients  who  aie 
continually  craving  after  medical  novelties,  or  quack  medi^ 
cines,  and  who  arc  in  the  practice  of  taking  every  article 
tiiat  is  warming  and  cordial. 

It  is  ;i  custom,  not  uncommon  in  some  families,  but 
particularly  at  feasts  and  entertainments,  to  hand  coi^ 
dials  round  in  the  time  of  dinner,  though  it  is  contrary 
ti>  ail  the  rules  of  temperance§.  It  is  deceiving  the  un-» 
wary;  fur,  I  am  sure,  there  are  many  who  drink  liqueurs, 
who  would  blush  to  taste  brandy  undisguised.  Many. 
of  tlicse  cordials  are  impregnated  with  narcotic  substances^ 
which  aild  to  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  spirit.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  ingredient  infused  with  spirits H,  water 
alone  excepted,  that  does  not  render  them  more  perut* 
cious. 

*  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit  vol  ii.  p.  40,  note. 

f-  Ru&ir&  Iitqinr}',  p.  17.  Yet,  I  understand,  it  is  remarked,  that  thote 
nivn  who  i'AX^  WiKxl  in  the  bumine  streets  of  Florence,  in  the  summer  season* 
fvil!  {•ftiMi  drink  brandy  to  allay  tneir  thirst,  rather  than  their  weak  plea* 
kai:t  wiiics. 

t  Ad.iir\  ?ls6ay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  51, 

^  Not  only  :ii(cr  the  dessert,  but  also  about  the  middle  of  dinner,  it  if 
luu  uniiMi.il  at  irench  dinners,  to  have  a  glass  of  Jamaica  rum,  wormirood 
ys'iiA-,  or  tli:a  nt  Vermouth,  handed  round,  lor  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
apjictiu' to  Its  oii;-*ii«al  vigour.  After  tiie  dessert  conee  and  /f^nmr/  aro 
genrr.iHv  &(  rvctl.     Scr  PinkertoiiN  RccolliTtions  of  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  V07. 

I  Wliat  i  1  :ilU(l  raLifia,  ought  to  be  particularly  avoided.  It  »  made  by 
i.'.tiiMi.,;  in  l^o  -piritk  the  kenich  ol  aprirots,  or  b.tter  almonds,  or  evca 
)uurt.i  ic:il.    buch  a  mixture  must  be  particulariy  unwholesome. 


These  liqueurs  are  fortunately  less  used  in  Gretit  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent.  They  are  more  insidiously  dan<^ 
gerousy  as  they  are  very  palatable.  Many  persons,  of 
worthy  and  respectable  characters,  have  been  inseiisibly 
and  unconsciously  led  into  the  fetal  habit  of  tippling,  by  a 
frequent  use  of  closet^cordials  and  liqueurs*'. 

A  respectable  American  physician  (Dr.  Rush),  has 
written  a  shorty  but  valuable  treatise  on  this  subject^  which 
ought  to  be  reprinted,  and  circulated  in  this  country.  ii6 
Aere  considers  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits^  as  they  appear 
ID  a  fit  of  drunkenness;  the  chronic  effects  of  their  habitual 
use  upon  the  body;  their  influence  upon  the  mind;  and  theit 
eSbets  upon  the  property  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  th^ 
use  of  them;  forming  altogether  a  mass  or  combination  of 
ctlamity,  which  would  stagger  the  most  habitual  drunkard. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  training  men  for 
itiiletic  exercises,  spirits  are  never  allowed,  on  any  conside- 
ntioQ  whatever,  not  even  with  water. 

So  pernicious  is  the  use  of  spirits,  that  it  has  been  of- 
ten recommended  to  Parliament,  totally  to  prohibit  the 
■umuiiEusture  of  them.  But  laws  cannot  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury,  and  even  if  the  manufacture  were  to  be 
prohibited  in  Britain,  they  would  be  imported  from  othei^ 

countries  t- 

Spirits  and  Water. — However  dangerous  the  occasional 
taking  of  spirits  unmixed  has  been  accounted,  yet  the 
tnutant  use  of  them  with  water,  is  perhaps  a  more  fatal 
JKactice;  for  the  person  who  has  got  into  this  habit, 
continues  always  to  increase  the  propoition  of  spirits,  until 
at  last  it  will  equal,  if  not  exceed  that  of  the  water,  and  it 
becomes  hardly  possible  to  renounce  a  habit,  to  which  the 
itomach  has  been  long  accustomed. 

A  respectable  physician,  (Dr.  Falconer),  has  written 
an  interesling  tract,  in  which  this  subject  is  particu- 
larly discussed.  He  observes^  that  some  medical  men 
baTe  unfortunately  been  led,  to  give  a  most  exceptionable 
direction  with  respect  to  diet,  that  of  substituting  brandy, 

*  Adair's  Medical  Catitions,  p.  250. 

t  An  ttitellig;ent  correspondent  has  proposed  it  as  a  nlost  desirable  re- 
l«!KioQy  that  spirituous  liquors  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold  unJilut" 
K  by  none  but  tne  apothecaries,  and  then  onl)r  to  patients,  in  small  quan- 
ptiei.  It  would  answer  every  purpose  of  utility,  and  save  many  lives, 
if  the  merchants  were  only  allowed  to  sell  them  at  half  the  strength,  or 
tvhtx  ane-third  the  strength  of  proof-spirit,  that  is,  about  the  strength  of 
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or  nun,  diluted  i^ith  water,  for  common  drink ;  and  it  0 
not  only  prescribed  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  but  is  frequently  directed,  in  aimost  all  cases  en 
any  weakness  in  the  stomach,  or  digestive  orgsms,  as  a  per^ 
petual  article  *\f  diet.  He  justly  adds,  that  no  circum- 
stance ever  occurred  in  medicine,  more  injurious  to  the 
science,  or  fatal  to  mankind,  than  this  unfortunate  piece  of 
advice.  It  recommends  an  odious  and  insidious  practice^ 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

Such  a  custom  is  apt  to  produce,  in  a  great  measure, 
all  the  bad  eifects  of  habitual  dram-drinking.  Tlie  use 
of  spirits  in  this  way,  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  being 
more  delusive ;  and  is  the  more  apt  to  be  indulged  in,  as 
being  sometimes  recommended  by  the  faculty.  Besides, 
the  consequences  of  an  excess,  are  not  so  unmediateljp 
ascribed  to  their  true  cause,  as  in  case  of  habitual  dram<« 
drinking,  and  of  course  not  so  likely  to  be  guarded 
against. 

It  is  said,  that  the  mixture  may  be  exactly  propor- 
tioned, in  point  of  strength,  to  malt  drink,  or  any  other 
liquor  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed ;  but  thougb 
spirits  may  be  diluted  to  a  proportionable  strength,  they 
cannot  be  equally  innocent  with  those  liquors*.  They 
are  evidently  more  inflammntory,  and  consequently,  are 
more  apt  to  produce  complaints  in  the  liver,  and  other 
disorders. 

It  is  contended,  that  spirits  may  be  procured  every  where 
in  tolerable  perfection,  and  nearly  the  sfkiue  in  poiirt  of 
quality,  which  is  not  the  case  with  wine  and  malt  liquors. 
Were  this  adnntted,  it  ci>uld  only  justify  a  partial  and  oc-> 
casional  use  of  the  mixture. 

It  is  also  said,  that  spirits  and  water  are  incapable  of 
either  the  vinous  or  aci*tous  fermentation,  and  that  it  also 
checks  those  fermentations  in  other  snhstanccs ;  hence  that 
it  must  be  highly  servicc^ible  in  crises  where  the  stomach  19 
apt  to  be  troubled  on  that  account.  But  this  cannot  be 
admitted.  Tiic  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  is,  to  a  cer- 
taid  extent,  necessary  and  UNcful,  and  server*  important 
purposes  in  the  anin^d  economy.  By  guarding  too  much, 
therefore,  against  flatulence  in  our  food,  wc  are  apt  to 
bring  on  a  costive  habit,  the  source  of  innumerable  oisoT^ 

•  It  i«  uniTYr»tly  fiiufu),  that  the  ron«tiriiiioDi  of  those  who  iiidulgf  is 
Ibc  utc  of  wiur  or  mall  liquwt,  are  more  robust  tiua  thwic  who  UM  tptriOH 
OKI  li^auTft,  diluted  with  W4ier. 
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ders,  and  a  habit  which  spirits  and  water  has  a  peculiar  t€tt^ 
dency  to  occasion  or  to  aggravate. 

It  is  also  said^  that  this  kind  of  liquor  is  taken,  with* 
out  inconvenience,  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India 
islands,  and  by  our  seamen.  But  this  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  necessity.  In  regard  to  the  West  Indians^ 
they  generally  mix  their  spirits  and  water  with  sugar,  and 
tome  acid  fruit,  which  corrects  the  heating  and  noxious 
Qualities  of  the  spirit ;  and  they  live  more  on  vegetable  dlet^ 
than  those  generally  do  to  whom  that  sort  of  liquor  is  re- 
eommended  in  Great  Britain*.  Besides,  the  state  of 
health  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
they  are  so  subject  to  cramps,  palsies,  consumptions,  and 
other  disorders,  furnishes  no  argument  for  using  that  be- 
verage in  this  country.  As  to  our  seamen,  it  is  well  known^ 
that,  whenever  it  can  easily  be  got,  beer  is  given  th^m  in 
preference. 

An  account  of  a  case  connected  vrith  this  subject,  is 
fiven  by  Dr.  Valangin,  which  ought  to  be  generally  known^ 
A  respectable  lawyer,  through  custom,  more  than  choice, 
bad  got  into  the  too  fashionable  mode  of  drinking  brandy 
and  water,  which  destroyed  the  balsamic  qualities  of  hi:! 
blood,  depraved  his  appetite,  depressed  his  spirits,  anct 
dried  up  his  nerves  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  hardly 
support  himself,  without  having  daily  recourse  to  the  same 
liquor,  till  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout^  attended  with  a  train  of 
nervous  and  spasmodic  complaints,  was  very  near  destroy-' 
ing  him.  But,  by  the  advice  of  his  pliysician,  he  was  pre- 
Vfluled  upon  to  renounce  this  unfortunate  habit,  and  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  change  f- 

Punch. — No  species  of  liquor  has  been  more  condemn- 
edj,  or  more  loudly  celebrated  than  punch.  This  drink 
consists,  of  spirits  diluted  with  water,  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  acid  and  sugar,  making  a  mixture  of  substances 

*  This  subject  is  more  fully  discussed '  in  Dr.  Falconer *9  Observations  on ' 
tome  of  tiie  Articles  of  Diet  and  Regimen  usually  recommended  to  Valetu- 

^dinarians,  p.  43,  &c. It  is  said,  that  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  was 

among  ^e  first  that  sanctioned  this  practice,  declare,  some  time  before 
lus  death,  that  he  repented  of  having  done  so,  from  the  unfortunate  habit 
•ome  persons  had  acquired  from  it. — Adair  t  Medical  Cautions^  2d  edition, 
P.S45. 

t  Valangia  on  Diet,  p.  140. 

\  Cheyne,  in  his  Essay  on  Health,  p.  SS^  says,  That,  next  to  drams,  no 
liquor  deserves  to  be  more  stigmatized,  and  banished  the  repasts  of  the 
taoder,  valetudinary,  and  studious,  than  punch.    It  is  a  composition  of  such 
ptrts,  as  not  one  of  them  is  salutary  or  kindly  to  sucb  coostitutioQs^  cxcqpt*- 
tkt  ptre  demtat  in  it, 
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Yeiy  opposite  in  their  nature^  being  strong  and  weak,  sweet 
and  sour.  Some  contend,  that  half  a  pint  of  old  stronjr 
beer,  in  a  moderate  bowl  of  punch,  will  mellow  the  fire  of 
the  spirit  considerably,  or  that  half  a  pint  of  green  tea  ia 
an  useful  additional  ingredient.  Where  the  acid  does  nol 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  punch  is  certainly  wholesomer 
than  grog,  for  spirits  and  water),  or  toddy,  (which  is  grog 
with  the  addition  of  sugar)  *.  When  punch  is  made 
in  perfection,  the  water  should  be  thoroughly  boiled^ 
the  sugar,  the  water,  and  fruit,  should  be  well  mixed  be* 
fore  the  spirits  are  put  in,  and  the  fruit  used  should  be  ripe 
and  generous. 


Sbct.  III.    Of  the  Rules  to  be  observed,  as  to  the  Constmp^ 
ihfi  qf  liquors,  in  regard  to  Time  and  Quantity, 

Thr  necessity  and  uses  of  liquid  food  having  been  al- 
ready explained,  and  some  account  having  thus  been  given 
of  tne  aiffercnt  kinds  of  liquids  commonly  made  use  of, 
the  only  other  point  that  remains  to  be  considered  is,  the 
rules  that  ought  to  be  obsen'cd  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion thcrtof. 

The  points  to  be  considered  under  this  general  head, 
arcy — 1.  'Five  total  quantity  of  liquid  food  that  ought  to 
be  taken  in  a  day.  2.  At  what  times  that  quantity  should 
be  taken.  3.  Whether  in  a  hot  or  a  cold  state.  4.  What 
diluent  is  the  best  calculated  for  digestion :  And,  5.  What 
miscellaneous  rules  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to 
drinking. 

1.  Some  advise  those  persons  whose  stomachs  are  weak, 
and  digestion  imperfect,  to  take  their  food  as  dry  as  pos^ 
sible,  or  to  drink  as  little  as  they  can  of  any  liquid  with 
their  meat.  But  where  this  restriction  is  attempted,  it  is 
apt  to  produce,  or  to  increase,  a  costive  habit,  the  source 
of  so  many  disorders  f* 

It  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  general,  we  drink  too 
much,  and  thereby  weaken  the  activity  of  our  digestive 
powers  I ;  but  there  are  some  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  It  is  remarked,  that  the  driDkcrt  of  toddy  get  loooer  intoiicated  thaa 
thotc  >vho  drink  punch. 

t  Falconer**  Ohurvationt  on  some  of  the  Axtidet  of  Diet  and  RegimeOt 
p.  14. 

\  The  trainers  to  athletic  exerci^ct  remark,  that  drinking'  much  twtll^ 
ihe  Urlly,  it  hod  fur  the  wind,  and  ca^ouragev  lolt  unhealthy  Awh. 
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trbo  drink  little  at  meals,  and  rarely  at  any  other  ttme. 
We  are  told  of  one  young  man  in  partiealar.  who,  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  had  not  drank  with  nis  meat,  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  had  a  very  florid  complexion,  and 
a  scorbutic  eruption  all  over  his  body.  It  thence  was  evi- 
dent, that  there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  red  part 
of  the  blood  to  the  serum ;  and  he  was  freed  from  the  erup- 
tion, merely  by  drinking  with  his  meat,  without  any  other 
remedy*. 

It  is  asserted,  that  some  coal-heavers  and  porters  in 
London,  will  consume  four  gallons  of  ale  or  porter  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  could  not  be 
long  continued.  A  marine,  in  a  king's  ship,  was  accus- 
tomed to  drink  four  gallons  of  beer  in  the  day ;  but  he 
soon  grew  bloated  and  stupid,  and  died  of  an  apoplexyf. 

The  proper  proportions  between  the  two  sorts  of  food^ 
are  thus  stated  by  an  intelligent  physician.  If  we  suppose 
the  whole  weight  of  solid  food,  in  twenty-  four  hours,  to  be 
a  pound  and  an  half,  then  double  that  quantity,  or  three 
pounds  of  liquor,  one  pound  to  consist  either  of  milk,  or 
ef  some  strong  liquor,  and  two  of  some  aqueous  fluid, 
will,  on  a  medium,  be  sufficient  to  dilute  the  solid  food 
abundantly.  A  larger  quantity,  he  observes,  would  but 
distend  the  vessels,  and  carry  ofi^  tl>e  finer  parts  of  the 
chyle  by  water,  or  perspiration,  which  are  constantly  and 
necessarily  increased  by  an  over  dose  of  fluids.  A  less  quan-^ 
tity  than  what  is  above  stated,  would  not  sufficiently  dilute 
the  food,  or  preserve  the  blood  in  a  state  of  fluidity  |. 

Some  will  object  to  the  smallness  of  the  proportion ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  three  pints  per  day  is  all  the  quan- 
tity allowed  to  boxers,  when  trained  to  athletic  exercises  §, 
ana,  consequently,  is  sufficient  for  the  acquirement  and  the 
Breservation  of  strength  in  this  climate.  Three  pounds, 
Dowever,  would  be  found  too  small  in  hot  countries,  or  in 

cases  where  the  individual  is   obliged  to  undergo  great 

. . 

*  itobiiMon's  Diisertsitiont  on  the  Food  and  Discharges  of  Human  Bo* 
i&tMt  P*  6^  ^  ^c  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  No.  XIX,.  p.  275,  there  is 
aa  account  given  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  a  miJler  of  Biilericay,  m  Eskex,  which 
bas  l^een  already  alluded  to ;  but  this  was  a  particular  (^ase,  with  a  view  of 
teducing  corpulency. 

f  Trotter*s  Esfay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  157. 

i  Cbeyne't  Essay  on  Health,  p.  68. 

p  The  ancient  athlete  were  allowed  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  fluid;  and 
IIhs  ir^f  Jk$t  as  it  was  called,  seems  to  have  constituted  an  essential  part 
of  their  regimen.  See  Dx,  Buchaa*!  JLettefi  in  the  Co^eof  Health,  2d  edi^ 
vaLiL  Appendix* 
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labour,  anc|»  consequently,  where  the  perspiration  must  be 
abundantly  tiuppliea  *• 

Others  will  object  to  the  proportion  of  only  two  to  one. 
But  it  appears,  Irom  Robinson's  Dissertation  on  tlic  food 
fti^d  discharges  of  human  bodies,  that  this  is  the  medium 
rate  of  those,  who  have  tried  accurate  ex]>erimcnts  with 
liquid  and  solid  food. 

Many  people  suppose,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  quantities  of  liquids  they  take,  being  so  easily  digested  ^ 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  wine,  and  other  strong  drinks,  arc 
as  hard  to  digest,  and  require  nearly  as  mucli  labour  of  the 
cencoctivc  powers,  as  solid  and  strong  food  itself.  Nay,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  such  liquors,  by  their  heat  and 
activity,  hurry  the  food  unconcocted  into  the  habit  of  the 
body,  and  by  that  means  lay  a  foundation  for  fevers,  cplicks^ 
gout,  and  several  chronical  distempers  f.  This  proves  the 
advantage  of  having  them  properly  diluted. 

As  to  quantity,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Arbuthnot,  that 
the  mat  secret  of  health  is,  keeping  the  fluids  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  capacity  and  strength  of  the  channels  through 
which  they  pass.  But  the  danger  is  less,  when  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  fluid  is  too  small,  than  when  it  is  great.  For 
a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid  will  pass,  where  a  larger  cannot^ 
but  not  contrary^vise  }.  Hence  it  appears,  how  essential 
it  is  to  avoid  excess  in  quantity,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
be  rather  under,  than  over  the  mark. 

2.  It  is  recommended,  cis  a  good  general  nile,  to  drink 
when  one  is  thirsty,  as  thirst  denotes  the  want  of  liquid 
nourishment;  but  it  is  anmch  better  system,  unless  in  very 
particular  circumstances,  to  drink  only  with  solid  food,  and 
never  on  an  em])ty  stomach,  or  after  long  fasting. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  considered  to  be  an  useful  prac- 
tice, to  take,  between  meals,  a  large  drau;rht  of  white  or 
Rhenish  wine,  or  stale  beer,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  to 
wash  and  cleans  out  of  the  st(»inaeh  the  relies  of  the  food 
that  had  formerly  been  eaten,  and  to  promote  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  chyle  §•     But  this  habit  is  now  given  up.    ITie 

•  Smith,  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  miner,  recommended  from  three  til 
four  pint*  of  prr.od  old  ale,  with  a  toast,  to  be  taken  at  difft  rem  time*  in  the 
rourv  of  the  dav.  In  rcjrard  to  wine,  in  ca»cs  of  diarrhori,  Ur  allowed  ■ 
few  K>a-.s<.5  oi  rcc(  port  f>er  day  ;  sind,  fi)r  three  or  fou»'  days  previous  to  the 
coiicIuuoD  of  tlic  training,  a  gil!/ir  day  of  mounuin  wine  to  be  taken  at 

t  ^y?'*'*' Guide  to  Hcahh,  p.  «25, 

3  Atbuthnoc  on  AKmcnt,  p.  l«7. 

9  >  cnner*.  Via  Rccu  ad  Vium  I-ongaxn,  p,  1&2. 


Incient  customs  also^  of  drinking  hsdng,  both  mornii^ 
md  evening,  and  of  taking  a  posset,  just  at  going  to  bec^ 
are  all  happily  exploded. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  food,  at  the  three  great  meals  of 
hfeakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same  j 
but  more  at  dinner^  than  either  at  supper  or  breakfast. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  to  drink  little  and  often:  at  meals,  rather 
than  a  great  draught  at  once ;  and  hence  the  modem  custom 
tf  using  small  glasses,  is  better  than  the  old  one  of  drink- 
ng  out  of  large  tankards,  which  tempted  many  to  take  a 
greater  quantity  of  drink  than  was  necessary. 

The  meals  ought  to  be  as  regular  as  possible^    The  sto* 
iDUieh  thus  gets  into  the  habit  of  expecting  food  at  a  stated 
hoar,  and  will  be  better  prepared  to  digest  it.    Tlie  irregu-^ 
iarity  of  the  meals  in  London,  has  been  long  considered  a 
very  material  disadvantage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  much  disputed,  whether  drinking  wine  in  time  of 
&iier^  ought  to  be  practised  in  this  country.  Dr.  Trotter 
dih  it  downright  pampering^  and  contends,  that  it  vitiates 
the  taste  and  healthful  appetite*.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted,  that  one  or  two  glasses  may  lie  taken  during  din* 
Vot,  even  by  those  who  have  not  readied  their  fortieth  year^ 
M  only  with  impunity^  but  even  with  advantage,  provided 
tile  allowance  after  dinner  is  proportionally  abridgeaf. 

When  men  are  trained  to  athletic  exercises,  they  are  di« 
lected  not  to  take  their  liquor  in  great  draughts,  but  by 
nouthfuls  at  a  time,  bv  which  the  quantity  will  quench  the 
tlmst  better  than  if  ti^en  at  once.  It  is  probable,  by  fol* 
lowing  this  rule,  that  they  are  enabled  to  do  with  a  very 
imall  proportion  of  liquid  food. 

'  It  is  a  question,  whether  it  is  better  to  take  one  or  iwQ 
kinds  of  liquor,  or  a  variety.  In  England,  excepting  m 
vefy  opulent  families,  you  will  seldom  meet  with  above  two 
or  three  kinds  of  wine,  unless  when  a  great  entertainment 
if  given;  whereas  in  France,  there  is  great  variety,  having 
different  and  peculiar  flavours,  more  or  less  acceptable  to  jtf 

the  stomach,  at  particular  times,  and  with  various  ali- 
dientst*  Unless  where  this  system,  however,  is  perfectly 
understood,  a  variety  of  liquors  ought  to  be  avoided. 

♦  E«aT  on  Pnmkttinot,  p.  ICC 

t  See  tiie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  1805,  n.  7S. 

i  Pinkerton's  RecoUectiont  of  Paris,  voL  iL  p.  205,  where  there  it  alio 
fi  Kit  of  the  various  wines  commonly  used  in  France.  It  is  observed,  p.  98» 
that  the  wine  called  daUu^  »  {nrtic«biHy  WiUcsdjralatcd  taaccompeoiy  oj— 
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It  is  mucb  ^IspuUd^  whether  drink  ought  principallj.  U» 
be  taken  with  solid  food^  or  after  it ;  the  French  adopting 
the  one  practice^  and  the  English  and  Germans  the  other. 
Of  the  two,  the  French  mode  is  certainly  preferable,  for  it 
is  very  difficult,  unl^s  where  regularity  is  punctually  en«- 
forced,  to  rise  from  table,  after  having  seriously  sat  down,  ta 
the  bottle  alone,  llie  best  rule  is,  to  give  up  drinking  with 
the  dessert. 

The  idea  of  quitting  table  with  the  dessert,  is  objected  to 
in  England,  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  spending 
the  evening  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  or  comfort,  except 
in  the  company  of  persons,  whose  conversation  is  enlivened 
by  a  cheerful  glass.  But  this  observation  is  only  appUcabU 
to  those,  who  have  no  resources  in  their  own  mind,  no  do* 
mestic  society  to  associate  with,  no  books  they  can  take  a 
pleasure  in  perusing,  or  no  business  with  which  they  can  be 
pccupied.  Besides,  in  large  towns,  there  are  generally 
public  amusements,  to  which  they  can  resort,  for  wasting 
that  time  that  may  hang  heavy  upon  their  hands  ^. 

3.  It  is  much  controverted,  whether  liquids  shoukibe 
taken  warm,  or  cold,  or  even  iced,  where  that  luxury  caa 
be  obtained.  It  is  a  good  general  rule,  to  take  them  rather 
ivarm  in  cold  weather,  and  either  cold  or  iced  in  warm; 
but  that  system  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  extremes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Chinese  take  all  their  liquide 
warm,  grounding  it  on  this  idea,  that,  a^  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are  warm,  so  should  the  liquids  thrown  into  the  sto- 
mach f.  But,  in  this  case,  various  particulars  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Broths,  and  soups,  and  liquids 
mixed  with  nourishing  substances,  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken  wnrni;  but  in  regard  to  those  liquids  which  are  taken 
at  meals,  merely  as  diluents  to  our  daily  food,  tlie  cooler 
tliey  are,  the  belter  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
stomach,  and  assisthig  digestion.  If  any  liquid,  however, 
is  taken  between  meals,  when  the  body  is  heated,  with  the 

*  An  in^i^nious  author  hjis  remarked,  tliat  nothing  is  more  detarablf 
than  to  establish  a  plan  of  soda]  intercourse,  independent  oi  tfie  pleasures  of 
the  bottle.  I'he  meeting  should  be  made  more  promiscuous  than  our  usual 
parties,  by  the  introduction  of  boys  and  girls,  at  the  age  when  they  begin  to 
use  their  reason,  a  plan  that  cannot  be  at  present  attempted,  as  it  leads  youQg 
people  to  the  habit  of  drinking  some  glasses  of  wine  daily,  at  too  cariy  a 
period  of  their  life. — Btdtkei^s  Hjgeiu^  vol.  ii.  Essay  viii,  p.  40. 

f  Dolsus,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Gout,  remarks,  that  he  knew  a  gouty  gentle* 
man,  who  drank  warm  beer  with  great  success  for  the  gout ;  and  the  Chlncf^ 
Vfiio  dfink  chcir  wattr  warm,  we  oot  lubject  to  thii  dittcmper. 
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liew  of  qaenching  thirstj  the  Gquor  must  either  be  warmed, 
0r  mixed  with  wine  or  spirits,  otherwise  the  most  fatal  con* 
tequences  may  ensue. 

Taking  liquids  warm,  promotes  chyliiication,  circulation^ 
and,  what  is  highly  beneficial  to  health,  perspiration*. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  them  very  hot.  It  spoils  the  teeth,  brings  on 
the  tooth-ach,  weakens  the  head  and  eyes,  ruins  the  stomach, 
and  is  attended  with  a  variety  of  other  mischievous  effects. 

The  Asiatics,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  usually  drank 
their  liquors  cold ;  and  they  were  taken  warm  only  occa^ 
•rionally,  and  chiefly  by  valetudinarians,  when  it  was  en-* 
joined  by  their  physicians  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  regi- 
men. Seneca  represents  the  drinking  of  wine  diluted  and 
warmed,  as  proper  for  a  valetudinarian,  but  intolerable  to 
the  healthy  or  luxurious.  Hippocrates  enumcrdtes  the 
various  bad  effects  arising  from  the  continued  abuse  of  warm 
diluting  liquors ;  and  the  Rhodians,  we  are  told,  were  re- 
markable for  their  pale  and  effenvinate  complexions,  which 
they  acquired  from  the  excessive  use  of  warm  waterf.  The 
health  of  the  En^perprs  Augustus  and  Claudius,  enervated 
by  the  warm  regio^en,  was  restored  by  drinking  their  wine 
cold  J. 

Not  only  did  the  ancients  prefer  their  liquids  cold,  but 
they  were  also  accustomed  to  take  them  after  being  im- 
mersed in  snow,  in  which  practice  they  have  been  imitated 
by  some  of  the  modem  §.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  re- 
peated experience,  that  iced  liquors  arc  not  only  grateful 
and  salutary  in  hot  climates,  but  are  often  necessary  to 
preserve  health,  by  restraining  and  moderating  profuse 
sweats,  (which  deprive  the  blood  of  its  finer  parts),  and  to 
make  the  other  discharges  and  secretions  more  regular. 
Such  liquors,  however,  are  particularly  dangerous  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  previously  heated  by  exercise ;  and  are 
improper  in  advanced  age,  or  in  (he  colder  seasons  of  the 
year 


*  Folk's  Guardian  of  Health,  vol.  i.  p.  153. — Camper,  on  the  other  hand, 
ranarks,  that  a  ^rcat  quantity  of  tepid  or  warm  liquor,  must  do  more  harm 
toan  the  ingredients  can  do  good,  tt  weakens  the  stomach,  and  injures  the 
concoction  of  the  food. 

•f-  It  is  singular,  that  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Chinese. 

X  Barry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  154,  1 55.  The  andentt  were 
pi  opinion,  that  heated  wine  inebriated  much'  sooner  than  cold  wine. 

§  Some  also  cool  their  wines  by  evaporation,  a  modem  practice,  derived 
from  the  East  Indies. 

'  I  ^arry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  172.    Ramar.Mni  atroofly  Vh 
folcates  the  tame  doctrinei 
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4.  The  next'point  to  be  considered  is,  what  diluent  ii 
best  calculated  for  digestion  ?  That  is  a  point  diffictilt  to  as^ 
certain,  as  any  experiment  out  of  the  body  can  give  us  but 
little  information  regarding  the  processes  which  take  place 
in  the  living  stomach.  The  following  experiment,  now* 
ever,  may  be  worth  recording  : — ^The  same  quantity,  of  the 
same  sort  of  meat,  was  put  into  four  distinct  glazed  vessebr, 
with  a  like  quantity  of  water  in  the  one,  malt  ale  in  another^ 
white  fvine  in  a  third,  and  claret  in  a  fourth ;  and  after 
some  hours  of  cold  maceration,  and  frequent  stirring  of  each 
alike,  the  water  and  ale  mixtures  were  the  most  changed, 
being  somewhat  softened,  and  as  it  were  mucilaginous,  (if' 
either  had  the  advantage,  it  was  the  malt  ale),  the  white  wine 
was  less  changed  than  both,  and  the  other  with  claret  wai^ 
scarcely  changed  at  all,  unless  to  a  greater  hardness*  The 
vessels,  being  afterwards  closely  covered,  were  put  on  A 
gentle  lire,  and  kept,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  de* 
gree  of  warmth  for  several  hours.  The  greatest  advances 
towards  a  dissolution  were  still  made  in  the  two  first,  the 
third  much  short,  and  the  fourth  still  less*.  This  expe« 
riment,  so  iar  as  it  goes,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  malt  K^ 
quors  and  water,  jn  preference  to  wine,  and  of  white  wiaet 
over  the  red. 

5.  The  following  miscellaneous  observations  are  con« 
nected  with  rules  for  drinking. 

It  is  a  necessary  rule  to  observe,  that  when  persons  are 
young  and  healthy,  their  drink  should  be  water,  or  weak 
fermented  liquors,  but  that  the  strength  of  their  drink 
should  increase  as  they  advance  in  years. 

Another  rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  liquors,  some  de* 
grees  stronger,  may  be  allowed  in  the  winter,  than  in  the 
summer,  to  keep  up,  and  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
solids  and  vessels,  under  an  increased  quantity  of  their  con- 
tained fluids,  in  consequence  of  diminished  perspiration  f. 

Cadogan  affirms,  that  whatever  the  advocates  for  a  little 
wine  every  day,  may  argue  in  its  favour,  they  are  most  un- 
doubtedly in  a  very  great  error ;  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better,  and  safer,  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  get  a  little  merry, 
once  a-week,  and  to  drink  water  only,  or  small  beer,  at  all 
other  times  ;  for,  in  the  interval,  nature  might  totally  8ub-< 
due  the  wine,  and  recover  entirely  from  its  eflects  X»    A  res- 

♦  Set  CurtisS  Estay  on  the  Preserration  of  Health,  p.  81, 
f  Thote  who  use  too  much  strong  stomachic  wine«,  however,  to  prevent 
wind^  are  seldom  free  from  it»  nor  from  all  the  other  disorders  uf  iadigtitigD, 
I  Cadogan'il>it«crutkmoBChcCaut|  (^tb  edit  p.  61. 
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pectable  physician,  however,  (Dr.  Falconer),  condemns  this  ^ 
doctrine^  as  not  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. The  habitual  use  of  stimulants,  he  admits,  is 
unproper,  and  their  effects  wear  out  by  custom;  but  he 
contends,  that  wine  modcr^ely  taken  is  moat  necessary  as 
an  antiseptic,  to  qualify  the  putrefactive  tendency  which  a 
large  quantity  of  animal  food  is  apt  to  create.  He  there- 
fore recommends,  in  preference,  the  directions  of  Celsus, 
who  advises  a  person  in  health  to  confine  himself  to  no 
fixed  rules;  to  avoid  no  kind  of  food  commonly  used; 
sometimes  to  be  in  company,  and  sometimes  to  estrange 
himself  from  it ;  sometimes  to  exceed  a  little  in  diet,  and 
4  at  others  to  live  regularly*. 

It  is  a  custom,  which  almost  universally  prevails  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  to  present  a  di^m,  or  glass  of 
Ugueur,  before  sitting  down  to  dinner.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  an  announce- 
ment that  dinper  is  on  the  point  of  being  served  up.  As 
the  practice  has  continued  so  long,  most  probably  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  th^  first  of  these  objects,  or  at  least 
to  do  no  harm  ;  and  the  other  has  the  convenience  attached 
to  it,  of  letting  those  of  the  company  engaged  at  cai'ds  or 
billiards  know,  that  they  should  stop,  without  beginning  a 
new  game  or  party.  Along  with  the  dram,  h  presented  on 
a  waiter,  little  square  pieces  of  cheese,  slices  of  cold  tongue^ 
and  dried  toast,  accompanied  with  fresh  caviar,  &c. 

A  celebrated  physician,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  found 
fL  similar  stimulus  necessary.  After  hi^  dinner,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  broths  and  fish,  (as  he  could  not  eat  ani- 
mal food  from  the  want  of  teeth),  he  drank  a  pint  of  port 
daily^  and  concluded  with  a  wine  glass  filled  with  white 
sugar,  and  as  much  rum  as  it  could  hold ;  so  that  he  had 
fully  half  a  glass  of  spirit.  The  same  dose  was  taken  every 
morning  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  if  visiting  at  that  hour^ 
be  was  accustomed  to  call  for  it,  as  regularly  as  when  he 
was  at  home.  It  was  never  understood  that  his  health 
suffered  from  that  practice.  Taking  a  small  quantity  of 
spirits  in  this  way,  as  a  cordial,  and  a  medicine,  may  be  of 
pse  to  old  men ;  but  it  can  never  be  necessary  in  youth,  un<^ 
less  where  persons  give  greater  latitude  to  their  appetitesji 
than  they  ought  to  do. 

f  Falconer's  Observations  on  Cadogan's  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  80« 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  may  be  proper  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
fervations  on  drinking  to  excess. 

A  French  author  has  written  an  eulogium  on  drunken- 
ness,  in  which  he  contends^  that  we  ought  to  enjoy  our- 
selves;— that  wine  excites  ioy;^-that  it  is  good  for  the 
health  to  be  sometimes  intoxicated^  particularly  for  the  old; 
—that  wine  gives  spirits; — that  it  renders' a  man  eloquent; 
—that  it  is  the  means  of  acquiring  friends,  and  reconciling 
enemies ; — that  the  custom  of  being  intoxicated  is  ex* 
tremely  ancient, — and,  that  it  is  justified  by  the  example 
of  popes,  philosophers,  poets,  men  of  letters,  warriors^ 
and  statesmen.  After  going  through  these,  and  oihet 
topics^  he  concludes  with  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob« 
served  in  regard  to  drinking,  of  which  the  following  is  thi^ 
substance. 

1.  The  first  and  principal  is,  not  to  be  intoxicated  ofr 
ten;  for  which  the  authority  of  Seneca  is  quoted.  2.  Tht 
second  is«  to  give  wa^  to  that  custom  only  in  good  com« 
pany,  that  is  to  say,  with  one's  friends,  and  with  persons  of 
merit.  3.  The  third  rule  is,  to  drink  nothing  but  the  best 
wine,  having  five  properties, — a  good  taste, — a  good  fla- 
vour,— a  clear  colour, — age, — fame,  or  the  credit  of  coming 
fix)m  a  country  celebrated  for  its  produce.  4.  Drinking 
should  only  foe  indulged  in  at  convenient  times.  5.  No 
person  should  be  forced  to  drink,  a  species  of  compulsion 
which,  in  some  countries,  has  been  prohibited  by  spedd 
law.  6.  But  the  l^t  rule  is  the  best,  not  to  push  intoxica* 
tion  too  far*. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  justify  intoxication,  however 
ingenious  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  its  behalf, 
even  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  these  rules;  for  drink- 
ing to  excess  is  a  most  detestable  practice,  the  inlet  to 
every  vice;  and  the  principal  source  of  many  of  the  most 
fhtal  disorders  with  which  the  human  frame  is  afflictedf. 

*  See  TEloge  de  VYvrtue,  one  vol.  sVo.  printed  mt  Le]rden,  anno  171 5. 
The  nilct  in  French  are  at  foUow :— ^  Rej^iet  qu*on  doit  girder  en  s'eiiT* 
Trant.  1.  Pas  souvent.  2.  En  bonne  compagnie.  3.  Avec  du  bon  viiu 
4.  En  tcniB  convcnable.  5.  Ne  forcer  pertonne  a  boire.  6.  Ne  poiutef 
pak  I'ivrcsse  trop  loin.** 

f  We  are  told  by  M.  Muret,  that  he  had  the  curiowty  to  examine  th« 
register  of  deaths  in  one  town,  and  to  mark  those  whose  deaths  might  be 
imputed  to  drunkenaen ;  and  he  found  the  number  to  grcat|  at  to  incl* 
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It  has  been  remarked^  that  vice  is  more  ingenious  than 
irirtue,  and  has  numerous  stratagems,  by  wliich  she  attacki^ 
and  too  often  vanquishes  her  simplicity.  Among  these,  the 
custom  of  pledging  during  meals,  and  drinking  toasts  after- 
wards, are  cerUunly  the  most  dangerous;  being  customs 
which  seem  to  promote  social  intercourse,  and  are  accounted 
marks  of  friendship*^.  Formerly,  indeed,  not  only  strata- 
gems were  used,  but  even  compulsion.  The  case,  however, 
IS  now  greatly  altered,  even  in  countries,  of  old  the  most 
addicted  to  intemperancef. 

.  Drunkenness  prevails  more  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm  $ 
physical  causes  may,  in  a  great  measure,  explsun  this  cir- 
cumstance; Heat  is  one  of  the  great  supports  of  animal 
life;  it  bestows  on  tlie  mental  faculties  cheerfulness  and  vi« 
vacity;  and  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  are  observed  to 
be  more  gay  and  volatile,  than  those  of  the  northern  re- 
Aons.  As  heat  supplies  abundant  stimulus,  the  constitu«* 
tion  needs  less  excitement  from  diet.  But  the  shivering 
native  of  Lapland  or  Labrador,  whose  temperature  of  cli- 
mate, for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  descends  beneath  the 
freezing  point,  feels  an  unusual  glow  and  animation  from  a 
tt>irituous  potation,  which  he  cannot  obtain  from  his  wintry 
wies.  His  atmosphere  thus  conspires  to  make  him  a  drunk- 
ard, because  when  he  first  tastes  a  beverage  that  imparts  cheer- 
fulness and  strengtYi,  he  is  not  aware,  that  it  is  the  first 
step  to  a  course  of  indulgence  that  must  ultimately  impair 
kis  health,  and  injure  the  understanding.  Dr.  Falconer,  in 
his  essay  on  climate,  says,  "  If  we  go  from  the  equator 
to  the  north  pole,  we  shall  find  this  vice  increasing  to- 
gether with  a  degree  of  latitude.  If  we  go  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  south  pole,  we  shall  find  drunkenness  travelling 

ham  to  believe,  that  hard  drinking  kilU  more  of  mankind,  than  pleurisies 
9aad  fevers,  and  all  the  most  mahgnant  distempers. — FrUe  on  JUvenitmarj 
^tymettU^  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

*  Pinkerton's  Recollections  of  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. — Regarding  toasts, 
Camden  in  his  Annals^  under  the  year  1581,  has  the  following  remarkable 
observation: — ^  The  English,  who  huhcrto  liad,  of  all  the  northern  na^ 
tii^s,  shewn  themselves  least  addicted  to  immoderate  drinking,  and  were 
commended  for  their  sobriety,  first  learned,  in  these  wars  iu  the  Nether- 
lands, to  swallow  large  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  destroy 
thar  own  health,  by  drinking  that  of  others.'*  I  am  much  afraid  that  some 
later  wars  in  the  same  countries,  have  not  greatly  encouraged  sobriety. 
The  Roman  armies  were  allowed  only  vinegar  and  water  in  aU  their  expe- 
i&ttons;  yet,  With  this  simple  beverage,  they  conquered  the  world. — TVa/* 
kr*i  Etsay  on  DruniainetSy  p.  HO. 

f  Soime  require  no  compulsion,  and  arc  hardly  ever  intoxicated,  but  are 
what  Trotter  calls  sober  drtmkardif  driakifig  a  great  quantity  evttry  day,  but 
Mvtr  to  the  pitch  of  intoxication* 
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South,  elicactlyin  the  same  propoition  to  th6  decf^aaeof 
heat*."  *  ^ 

Some  intemperate  men^  it  lias  been  remarked,  have  Itvid 
to  a  (Treat  age.  That  some  drunkards  have  numbered  eighty 
years  and  upwards,  thete  can  be  no  doubt. — But  when  did 
they  begin^  and  bow  long  were  they  able  to  continue  that 
kind  of  life  ?  Half  the  time  must  have  been  spent  under  the 
impression  of  deranged  ititellect ;  and  tlieir  sober  moments^ 
if  they  had  any,  must  have  been  a  continued  repetition  of 
mental  disauietude,  dejected  spirits,  and  gloomy  apprehen-* 
tions.  If,  nowever,  tiire  admit,  that  one  drunkard^  of  a  cod* 
stitution  uncommonly  vigorous,  now  and  tlicn  may  exceed 
threescore  atid  teii,  or  even  fourscore  years  f,  the  balance 
is  much  on  the  other  side,  since  many  thousands  fall  vio*^ 
tilns  to  the  bottle  before  they  arrive  sit  thirty. 

It  is  a  question  respecting  which  many  abld  phyn* 
eians  difier,  whether  it  is  most  advisable  to  abandon  tHjt 
custoin  at  oncf^  or  gradually.    Much  must  certainly  de- 

B;nd  upon  the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
octor  Trotter,  gives  it  as  his  opinion^  (and  no  man  has  had 
more  experience  in  that  line),  that  with  drunkards,  tvine, 
Inalt  liquor,  and  spirits.  In  evety  form,  ought  at  once  to 
be  taken  from  them^.  Whereas,  Dr.  Gamett,  on  the 
Other  handj  approves  of  the  system  of  gradually  diminbh^ 

•  TrotterV  Etiay  oh  Drunkciineu^  p.  138. 

f  The  following  is  a  remarkable  pnKif  of  the  p«wer  of  regular  babiis^  on 
the  constitution,  even  Vherc  they  exceed  the  hounds  of  mbderation.  A 
{entlcman  in  Gla^igoW  used  to  sit  ciown  to  dinner  at  four  o*clock,  and  got 
Op  exactly  at  nine,  during  which  time  he  and  his  friends  indulged  in  copious 
lioatioDi  of  etcellcnt  rum  punch  His  friends  retired  generally  </r»fri;  he 
himself  was  only  half  intoxicated.  At  nine  oVIock  he  usually  made  the 
circuit  of  the  supper  tabic,  at  wliich  his  family  were  arranged,  and  he  thao 
retreated  to  l>ed«  He  ro^c  at  six,  was  the  first  person  in  the  cotice-room  to 
hear  the  new!«,  And  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  business,  'i'liis  kvi- 
tem  was  observed  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  wjii 
a  good  deal  harassed  with  the  cares  of  business,  and  he  was  not  free  from 
domestic  calamities ;  yet  in  his  eightieth  year  his  body  was  nrong  and  ac- 
tive, and  his  mind  possessed  all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  youth.  This  was  Al- 
together owing  to  regttLtrity^  and  his  having  originally  a  good  constitution. 

\  Trotter's  Kssay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  179. — **  I  conceive  the  frame  of 
the  liabitual  drunk:ird  to  have  been  so  much  exhausted  by  inordinate  and 
tmnatural  stimuli,  that  it  has  been  long  my  practice  to  commit  him  to  the 
regimen  of  children,  such  as  a  diet  of  mtlk,  and  other  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment <if  the  mildest  quality.  In  short,  instead  of  withdrawirg  the  bottle 
by  th(he  «low  degrees  which  have  been  long  rec(Anmended  by  physidant, 
xny  pUii  of  cure  is,  at  once  to  take  from  him  every  thing  tiiat  is  highly  sti- 
niul.iting;  to  put  him  on  food  in  direct  op(>osition  to  his  former  modes  of 
living,  and  consign  him  to  the  lap  of  nature,  as  if  his  existence  were  to 
pufk  through  a  s(*cond  infancy.  Indeed,  the  reformed  drunkard  must  be 
couwdcrcd  m  a  rcgcneraied  being.*'— 7>«//rrV  £i:aj  m  Vrwkeimu^  p.  185. 
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in^  the  (Quantity,  until  the  patient  is  cured*.  In  general, 
however,  it  has  been  found,  that  it  must  be  easier  to  a&- 
ftain  toto%,'than  to  attempt  partiaUy  to  refrain  f. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  for  the  torturing  sickness 
and  lassitude  succeeding  to  the  debauch,  or  intoxication  of 
the  preceding  day,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  fly  to 
t  repetition  for  a  relief  J.  What  is  less  hurtful,  and  has  been 
found  most  successful,  is  a  moderate  dose  of  laudanum^ 
or,  in  case  the  stomach  cannot  receive,  or  retain  It,  of  opium, 
ordered,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  from  the  apothecary^ 
tod  succeeded,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  some  restorative 
ioup. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  a  moderate  use  of  liquid  food,  is  essential 
ibr  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength,  and  the  at- 
tafaiment  of  longevity;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  intertipe- 
rance^  in  that  respect,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  of  the 
most  fatal  disorders  with  which  the  human  frame  can  pos« 
aibly  be  afflicted  §. 

*  Garaett*8  Lectures  od  2^oaiiomia,  p.  S48. 

f  It  appears  from  BomveU's  Life  of  Johnson,  that  eten  that  great  philoso- 
fher  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  same  rule.  **  He  could  refrain,  but  he 
could  not  use  moderately.**    See  Life  of  Johnson,  Gth  edition,  vol.  L  p.  450L 

f  Those  patients  who  give  up  fermented  beverage,  may  receive  benefit 
from  vitriolic,  nitrous,  or  marine  acids,  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  so  as 
to  fuit  the  palate,  and  not  strong  enough  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  Eveor 
the  mineral  lemonade  may  be  made  use  of  by  the  su£ferer  fttom  i^igestion. 
-«*-jBmU!m'//  ffygeiat  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

S  Tft)tter*s  ftsay,  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Chemical,  on  Drunken- 
ness, and  its  Effects  on  the  Human  Body,  (one  volume  octavo,  printed  at 
London,  a/mo  1804),  is  the  best  distinct  work  that  has  been  written  on  thi* 
fnfaject.  There  is  a  good  section  on  drunkenness  in  Darwin*s  Zoonomia, 
vot  L  p.  240 ;  and  some  valuable  hints  regarding  it  in  Pinkerton*s  Recollec- 
tions of  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.  DrJ  Willan,  also,  in  his  Reports  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  London,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  dreadful  effects 
of  dram-drinking,  with  directions  to  .those  who  are  desirous  of  returning  to 
tobriety  and  health,  an  extract  of  which  was  printed  and  ciradated,  at  tW 
cipenct  of  the  Society  for  Betteri&g  the  Condition  of  the  Poor> 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  SOLID  FOOD. 


TO  attempt  any  detailed  explanation/of  the  vast  varfe-' 
t}'  of  particulars,  connected  with  the  subject  of  solid  foodg 
which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind  for  so  many 
ages,  and  on  which,  not  only  volumes,  but,  were  they  to 
be  accumulated,  eveit  libraries  have  been  written*,  would 
fur  exceed  the  limits  by  which  our  present  inquiries  must 
be  bounded.     Wc  shall  proceed,  however,  briefly  to  con- 
sider, I .  The  uses  of  solid  food,  and  the  necessity  thereof. 
2.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  different  sorts  of  solid 
food.    3.  The  means  of  preservhig  them  till  they  are  coD-j 
sumed.     4.  Tlic  cookery,  or  the  mode  of  preparing  then! 
for  consumption.      5.  The  seasoning,  or  condiments  with 
which  they  are  usually  accompanied.      6.   The  times  of 
eating,  and  the  sort  of  food  best  adapted  for  each  mealJ 
7-  The  quantity  that  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  different 
meals ;  and,  lastly ^  Miscellaneous  rules,  as  connected  with 
climate,  and  the  seasons,  and  adapted  to  infancy,  child* 
hood,  youth,  manhood,  sickness,  and  old  age. 


Sect.  I.   Of  the  uses  of  Solid  Food,  including  some  Ohser^ 

vations  on  Regimen  in  general. 

The  solid  nourishment  we  take,  may  answer  four  different 
purposes  :  1.  It  may  promote  the  growth  of  the  body,  and 
may  enable  it  to  attain  that  size  and  strength  to  which  it  is 
by  nature  destined.     2.  It  may  repair  the  waste  which  the 

•  Justly  ha!»  the  poet  of  hcakh  obscrTcd,  (book  ii.  line  96), 
**  1  could  relate  the  various  powers 

Of  various  fiKjds,  but  lifty  years  would  roll, 
Ami  tiliy  more,  before  the  talc  were  done.** — Armitrmg, 
It  may  be  projKr  to  ooserve,  that  the  subject  oi  lolid  food^  has  been  more 
thorouf^hly  investigated  than  any  branch  of  the  present  inquiry ;  and  that 
the  author  could  only  attempt,  in  this  chapter,  to  make  a  new,  and  he 
htipes  a  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  arranjfemcnt,  than  has  hitherto  ap* 
nearvd,  of  the  observatioiu  of  preceding  writers,  a  great  variety  of  whoa 
he  has  consulted. 
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body  is  constantly  sustaining,  both  In  its  growingj  and  in  its 
more  permanent  state.  3.  It  may  prevent,  allqviate^  or  cure 
(he  disorders  to  which  the  body  is  liable ;  and,  4.  It  may 
lestore  the  strength  which  may  have  been  wasted  by  dis- 
ease, and  may  tend  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

1.  It  is  evident,  that  neither  plants  nor  animals  could  in- 
eiease  in  size  and  bulk,  without  the  accession  of  fresh  sub- 
stances, calculated  for  that  purpose.    Without  such  aeces- 
BODS,  the  slender  twig  would  never  become  a  tree,  nor  the 
helpless  infant  a  man.    Even  the  growth  of  trees  is  a  cir- 
camstance,  at  the  first  glance,  not  easily  to  be  comprehend- 
ed.   Attached  to  the  soil,  and  unable  to  wander  from  tiie 
r;  where  they  grow,  they  can  only  absorb,  by  their  roots, 
nutritious  fluid  particles  that  moisten  the  earth,  or  im- 
bibe, by  their  leaves,  the  nourishing  substances  that  float 
in  the  atmosphere.    The  growth  of  animals  Is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary.   But,  above  all,  nothing  but  reiterated  expe- 
rience could  convince  us,  that  it  was  possible  by  any  art, 
or  in  any  given  period  of  time,  to  transform  a  new-born  in- 
&Qt,  unable  to  walk,  to  speiak,  to  feed  itself,  without  the 
ijowers  of  reason,  and  wno,  without  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  others,  could  not  exist  for  many  hours,  nor  some- 
times for  many  moments,  into  the  active,  the  intelligent, 
sod  the  superior  being  which  a  man  becomes  wlicn  he 
leaches  maturity ;  yet,  without  constant  supplies  of  food, 
to  be  assimilated,  in  the  manner  that  will  afterwards  be  ex- 
, plained,  to  the  nature  of  the  human  frame*,  that  growth 
eonld  never  take  place,  nor  could  that  maturity  be  attained. 
2.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  that  men,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  constantly  expend  some  part  of  tlieir  fluids,  their 
<olids,  or  both,  when  they  are  exerting  any  action^  or  per- 
forming any  function  of  life  f^  and  that  every  pTlrt  of  our 
frame,  however  solid,  undergoes  constant  changes,  and  al- 
ternately decays,^  and  is  restored  J.     It  has  been  found,  in- 
deed, by  repeated  observations,  that  all  the  hair  on  the  body 
is  repeatedly  renewed,  the  nails  every  two  months,  and  that 
t  thigh  bone,  if  broken,  and  properly  set,  will  generally  ac- 
quire its  former  solidity  in  the  space  of  sixty  days.    To  re- 
pair the  losses  thus  sustained,  and  to  preserve  the  body,  not- 

•  Sec  Chapter  TV. 

(Fordyceon  the  Digestion  of  Food,  p.  1. 
^  The  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  said  to  be  the  only  exception;  hence  it  is  pa- 
<iiliarly  necessary  to  preserve  it  unimpaired. 
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withstanding  tbe  altonitions  to  which  it  is  thus  constanAf 
subjected,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  system  mthfaoJlf 
or,  in  other  words,  with  materials  for  supplying  this  per- 
petual reno\*ution,  without  a  new,  and  oaily  supply  of 
which,  we  could  not  perform  our  mental,  nor  our  bodUly 
functions  *. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  care  to  supply  the  sys- 
tem with  wholesome  and  nutritious  substances,  the  human 
frame  is  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that  it  must  often  be 
subjected  to  various  disorders,  which,  in  many  instances, 
might  have  been  entirely  prevented,  or  may  be  more  eflee- 
tuzdiy  cured  by  a  judicious  regimen,  than  by  the  use  of  me- 
dicine. In  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  physic,  we 
arc  much  inferior  to  the  ancients.  Hippocrates  hardly  de- 
scribes a  disease,  without  recommending  a  regimen  adapt- 
ed to  its  cure ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  example  is  followed 
by  Celsus  and  Galen.  AreUens,  who  is  reckoned  the  most 
judicious  of  ancient  writers,  has  declared,  that  not  only  in 
chronical,  but  in  acute  disorders,  the  cure  must  depend  on 
the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  way  of  life.  Tlie  little  atten- 
tion, therefore,  which  modems  have  in  general  paid  to  fUt 
subject,  is  the  more  reprehensible  f. 

4.  When  diseases  are  cured  by  medicine,  and  not  by  dieC, 
they  often  leave  the  body  in  a  weak  and  emaciated  state. 
Among  the  means  by  which  the  strength,  which  is  thus  ex- 
haustedy  can  be  restored,  there  is  none  more  likely,  both  to 
secure  the  renovation  of  health,  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  disease,  than  to  follow  a  judicious  regimen,  ac- 
commodated to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  malady 
from  wliich  he  has  recovered.  Indeed,  so  powerful  are  the 
eilocts  of  rei^inien  in  the  restoration  of  health,  that  by  means 
of  ity  the  whole  juices  of  the  body  c:m  be  altered,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  most  dangerous  disorders,  as  the  gout, 

•  See  Cado^n  on  the  tjout,  p.  39. 

f  Sec  Dr.  FsilconrrS  Observations  on  tome  of  the  Articles  of  Diet  Md 
Rc;rin>^*n,  he.  p.  *.',  0,  &c.  This  judiciuu*  physician  sanctions  these  obtcr* 
v:itiutis,  by  the  authority  of  HuxKain  in  his  Essay  on  Fevers.  He  also  M" 
marks  p.  5,  that  a  circumstance,  seeming  trivial^  has  caused  this  part  o£ 
medicine  to  he  ku  considered  than  it  ought  to  be.  namely,  that  the  difK^ 
CioDs  fur  the  medicines  alone  arc  accustomed  to  be  given  in  writing,  where* 
as  'Kosf  which  re^^-ird  diet  and  rcgimtn  are  generally,  in  cases  which  nqmrt 
mrdicil  attendance,  only  dilivrred  verbally.  This  hat,  in  some  meaflURi 
tauii'd  them  to  be  leu  attended  to,  and  even  hold  as  inferior,  in  their  nature 
and  consi^ucLce,  to  those  which  concern  the  apothecary. 
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ibe  scurvy,  consumption,  &c.  can  In  a  great  measure  be 
obviated^. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  the  different  kinds  of  food,  by  means  of  which  such 
important  consequences  can  be  produced.  And  here  a  sub- 
ject presents  itself,  of  infinite  magnitude  and  extent :  for 
inch  are  the  various  properties  and  effects  of  the  different 
torts  of  aliment  on  the  numan  frame,  and  so  great  their 
variety,  as  furnished  by  nature,  or  improved  by  art,  that 
to  select  those  in  every  respect  the  most  eligible,  must 
«ften  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

Some  would  put  an  end  to  all  sudi  discussions,  by  our 
tmiversally  resorting  to  the  simple  diet,  and  strict  regimen, 
tf  Wood,  the  miller  of  Essex  f,  or  of  Cornaro.  Tliese,  and 
other  abstemious  people,  who,  having  experienced  the 
greatest  extremities  of  bad  health,  were  driven  to  temper* 
aaoe  as  their  last  resource,  may  run  out  in  praises  of  a  sim- 
ple diet;  but  the  probability  is,  that  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  former  sufferings,  could  have  given  them  resolution  to 
persevere  in  so  strict  a  course  of  abstinence,  which  persons 
yrho  are  in  health,  and  have  no  such  apprehension,  could 
not  be  induced  to  undertake,  or,  if  they  did,  would  not 
long  continue.  It  will  be  much  more  beneficial  to  mankind, 
tiimfore,  to  show,  (which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following 
observations  to  explain),  how  a  pleasant  and  varied  diet,  is 
equally  consistent  with  good  health,  and  to  point  ont  the  par^ 
Ucular  substances  best  calculated  for  t fiat  purpose  X. 

•  In  lome  cases,  the  return  of  disorders,  even  of  a  paralytic  or  apoplectic 
tnidency,  have  been  prevented  by  regunen.  See  Robinson  s  Dissertation  on 
the  Food  and  Discharges  of  Human  £)dies,  p.  35,  61,  and  G2,  where  he  de- 
KfilMB  the  regimen  by  which  he  in  a  great  degree  recovered,  at  the  age  of 
f4,  from  a  paralytic  weakness,  and  other  slighter  disorders;  and  was  enabled 
ID  write  an  interesting  treatise  afterwards,  on  the  subject  of  health. 

f  It  appears  by  the  account  given  by  Sir  George  Baker,  in  the  Medical 
Tnatactions  of  tne  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  of  Wood,  the  miller  of 
Billericay,  in  Essex,  that  the  miller*s  diet  consisted  of  a  simple  pudding,  made 
by  boiling  coarse  flour  in  water,  without  salt.  Of  this  he  consumed  about 
iBree  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  took  no  fluid  whatever,  not  even 
mtfer,  which  his  abstaining  from  salt,  and  great  corptxlence,  rendered  less 
lioenarY.  By  this  means,  he  reduced  a  degree  of  corpulency,  such  as  to 
fader  life  a  burthen,  to  a  moderate  bulk,  accompanied  with  the  return  of 
kddth  and  strength.  A  merchant  in  Leith  succeeded  in  reducing  corpn- 
IcQCTjby  going  every  morning  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh, 
m  hm  mbottt  814  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

%  See  the  Works  of  William  Stark,  M.D.  p.  89.    This  ingenious  author 
•lao  observes,  that,  in  all  cases,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  weak- 
of  human  nature ;  that  the  desires  and  appetites  of  mankind,  must,  to  a 
ain  degree,  be  gratified,  and  that  the  man  that  wishes'  to  be  the  most  use- 
will  imitate  the  uidulge&t  parent,  wiio,  whilst  h^  endeaVotKn  to  promote 

k2 
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Sect.  II.     Oftlie  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  different  sortf 

of  Solid  Food. 

Solid  food  is  derived,  either  from  the  vegetable  or  the 
animal  kingdom  *.  Many  of  the  articles  contained  in  each 
arc  radically  the  same;  but  the  diflerence,  both  in  point  of 
appearance,  and  in  regard  to  the  proportions  they  have  of 
the  same  substances,  is  ver}'  great.  The  substances  found 
in  each,  are  numerous.  It  has  been  already  ascertained 
that  the  ingredients  of  plants  are  twenty-six,  and  of  animal 
substances  fourteen,  and  yet  thousands  of  articles  have  not 
been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  f.  But  both  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  arc  principally  resolvable  into 
starch,  sugar,  mucilage  or  jelly,  oil  or  fat,  and  gluten;  and, 
as  these  principles  are  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quality, 
in  animals,  than  in  plants;  hence,  in  equal  quantitiesj  ani- 
mal is  more  nourishing  than  vegetable  food}. 

We  shall  begin  with  considering  the  different  sorts  of 
solid  food  produced  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  by  finr 
the  greatest  proportion  of  human  beings  live  upon  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  soil;  and  as  fruits  were  probably  the  first 
articles  on  which  men  depended  for  theif  subsistence. 

I.   Vc^etahlc  Aliment, 

Vegetable  aliment  may  be  divided  into  ten  classes* 
1.  Fruits.  2,  Nuts.  3.  Pulses.  4.  Grains.  5.  Roots, 
ti.  Salads.  7.  Pot-herbs.  8.  The  mushroom  tribe.  9.  Ma- 
rine plnuts;  and,  lU.  Miscellaneous  articles. 

1  Fruifs. — ^'I'he  natural  productions  of  trees  and  plants^ 

the  tiuc  inttT^st  of  his  chiiiiicn,  allows  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  thoie 
tnnoccnt  plf  nsurct  in  which  they  take  delight,  if  it  could  possibly  be  pointed 
out  to  mankiod,  tiut  »uiue  articleb  u^ed  at  food  were  hurtful,  whilst  othen 
in  thcirn.iturc,  werciiimxrcnt,  and  that  the  latter  wtie  numerous,  variout| 
arul  pleasim,  they  ini^ht,  perhaps,  from  a  re^Tard  to  their  hcikh,  be  induced 
tofor<'j;oth&«e  which  were  hurtful,  and  coniinc  themiclves  to  those  which 
were  innocent.  Dut  that  is  the  utmost  extent  of  forbearance  that  can  well  be 
expected. 

*  Salt  ii  derived  frAoi  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  is  used,  not  as  food,  bat 
as  seasoning  or  condimeut. 

t  Thumson's  System  of  Chemistr)',  vol.  ir.  p.  206,  and  474.  No  wonder 
chat  clurmi^tr)-  should  still  be  considered  in  an  imperfect  state,  when  this  in* 
tdllj^ut    autlior  oUer^'ci,  *'  tJ^ai  the  tasi  c/  amafyxing   all  unimal  Mitt  h  f 

immrrje^  th,J  it  rutt  tt  ibt  v%ri  of  AOCS  or  INDKFATIOABLK  INOUtTRT.* 
lb.  p  473. 

I  Practical  SyBop«i#  of  tbt  Materia  Alioiemaria,  p.  2,  and?. 
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were  the  first  substances  to  which  men  would  direct  their 
attention,  with  a  view  to  aliment,  though  fruits^  now,  have 
ID  general  become  rather  an  article  of  luxury,  than  of  solid 
diet.  They  may  be  arranged  under  five  classes:  1.  Stone 
fruits.  2.  The  apple  species.  3.  Small  seeded  kinds, 
4.  Small  berries;  and,  5.  Farinaceous  fruits.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  these 
articles,  but  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  each  particular; 
aod  then  to  add  some  remarks  on  fruits  in  general. 

1.  Stone  fruits*^,  are  usually  of  a  soft  texture,  and  their 
jnices  dilute,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  dissolved  in 
the  stomach ;  but  bein^  more  liable  to  fermentation  than 
anv  other,  and  producing  a  copious  acid,  they  are  apt  to 
imtate  the  intestines,  especially  if  they  are  used  before  they 
are  ripe.  Of  stone  fruits,  the  peach  is  reckoned  the  most  de« 
licious;  and  though  not  very  nutritious,  yet  is  rather  service* 
able  in  obstructions  and  bilious  disorders.  Apricots,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  are  likewise  nourishing,  and  more  whole- 
some than  the  peach,  and  still  more  so  than  the  cherry  or  the 
plum.  Cherries  are  palatable,  and  are  recommended  in  the 
acorvy,  and  in  putrid  fevers;  but  ought  not  to  be  taken  in 
too  great  quantities.  Plums  are  of  various  sorts,  differ- 
ing m  colour,  form,  size,  and  taste;  but  on  the  whole, 
unless  when  perfectly  ripe,  they  are  a  dangerous  fruit, 
tlioagh  in  a  dried  state,  (when  they  obtain  the  name  of 
prwie),  they  are  laxative,  and  consequently  of  use  in  costive 
naJbits.  Tamarinds,  a  fruit  difficult  to  classify,  are  more 
fiequently  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  than  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 

2.  The  apple  species  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  valuable 
and  useful  article,  than  what  is  known  under  the  name  of 
$tone  fruits.  There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  this  species, 
which  by  art  may  be  still  more  extended.  Of  the  real  apple 
there  are  two  great  divisions,  the  sour  and  the  sweet,  both 
of  which  are  palatable,  and  sufficiently  salutary.  The  pear 
is  still  more  wholesome,  when  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  In  ttieir 
crude  state,  both  pears  and  apples  produce  flatulence  and 
acidity,  which  inconveniences  are  prevented  by  having  them 
cither  baked  or  boiled.  Medlars,  quinces,  and  pomegra- 
nates, are  not  much  known  in  this  country.     Figs  furnish 

*  Stone  fruits  possess  something  peculiar  in  their  nature,  which  renders 
tliem  not  so  salutary  for  the  stomach;  and  with  the  smaller  sorts  there  is  a  risk 
of  swallowing  the  stones^  from  which  the  most  fatal  effects  have  arisen. — 
TmrmMTt  MtdiuU  fVprhj  p.  82^— See  alio  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trant- 
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a  wholesome  food,  both  cnide^  and  in  a  preserved  stated 
Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  aliment,  of  agreeable 
taste,  used  by  the  natives  of  Greece*.  ITie  China  orangef 
is  certainly  a  delicious  fruit,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  cool- 
ing, powerfully  antiscorbutic,  and  highly  useful  in  fevers^ 
especially  those  of  a  bilious  or  putrescent  tendency ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  acidity,  it  is  liable  to  ^11  the  inconveni- 
ences that  attend  the  use  of  stone  fruit.  Lemons  and  limes 
are  principally  useful,  as  good  correctors  and  agreeable 
sauce,  for  many  kinds  of  animal  food,  especially  fish ;  and 
their  juices  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
are  employed  to  allay  thirst, — in  fevers,  to  correct  putres- 
cency, — as  an  antidote  to  the  scun'y, — and  for  other  medi- 
cinal purposes  J.  The  pine-apple,  on  account  of  its  grateful 
taste,  and  fragrant  odour,  is  called  the  king  of f nuts y  but 
should  not  be  taken  in  great  quantities,  being  very  apt  to 
disagree  with  many  people,  particularly  the  aged. 

3.  The  small-seeded  sorts  of  fruit  arc  by  far  the  most 
wholesome  and  important.  Of  these  the  grape  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
valuable  liquor  which  it  produces,  but  also  as  the  fruit  it* 
self,  when  fully  ripe,  is  cooling,  antiseptic,  and  nutritious. 
Currants,  a  smaller  sort  of  grape,  though  inferior  in  some 
respects  to  the  produce  of  the  real  vine,  can  be  eaten  with 
advantage  in  a  raw  state;  they  may  likewise  be  converted 
Into  wine,  and  they  form,  by  different  preparations  of 
cookery,  many  valuable  articles.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  mulberries* 
In  regard  to  strawberries,  it  is  impos>ible  to  say  too  much 
in  favour  of  that  fragrant,  cooling,  and  wholesome  article. 
There  are  various  modes  of  eating  them,  but  with  milk  or 
cream,  is  generally  accounted  the  most  salutary  and  agree- 
able, as  their  oily  nature  is  found  to  lessen  the  tendency  of 
that  fruit  to  fermentation.  Strawberries  are  moderately  lax- 
ative, and  are  supposed  to  possess  qualities  unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  stony  concretions. 

•  Athcn.  1.  iH.  c.  C.  p,  74. 

f*  The  Seville  orange  is  sour,  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  though  leu  pala* 
tahle,  yet  is  more  stomachic  than  the  China  oran^.  JLemons  and  oranra, 
and  otner  fniiti  containing  a  great  quantity  of  native  vegetable  acid,  anorid 
hut  little  nourishment;  but  they  are  useful,  as  correcting  the  bad  projHrrtiei 
Ol  other  food. 

t  The  acid  of  lemons,  and  other  fruits  of  the  same  sort,  is  known  under 
the  o.ime  ciirie  aeiJ,  vrhich  forms  the  proper  specific  for  the  scurvy,  and  is 
also  the  be»t  corrector  of  vegetable  and  narcotic  poisons.— 7Mrii^«^*i  JMedkni 
HTrnki^  p.  8i. 
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A.  The  fruits  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  small  ber- 
ries^  are  the  cranberry,  the  bilberry,  and  the  red  whortle- 
beny.  Of  these  the  cranberry  is  the  one  principally  in  use; 
and^  when  baked  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar,  it  makes 
a  tart  that  is  generally  relished. 

5.  The  farinaceous  fruits  are  not  considered  to  be  of  a 
wholesome  quality.  The  melon,  which  is  the  principal,  is 
said  to  be  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  particularly  in  Persia,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  made 
use  of  in  Europe;  and  the  plan  of  eating  it,  adopted  ia 
France,  namely,  with  roasted  meat,  is  much  preferable  to 
the  mode  usual  in  England,  that  of  mixing  it  with  other 
fruits  after  dinner,  when  it  disagrees  with  many  stomachs. 
The  water-melon  is,  in  hot  climates,  very  useful  in  quench- 
ing thirst,  and  cooling  the  body,  and  ought  to  h6  more  ge* 
noally  propagated  than  it  is.  The  cucumber  is  not  a  ge- 
neral favourite,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  salads,  and 
in  a  raw  state  can  only  be  safely  taken  by  those  who  have 
strong  stomachs.  It  makes,  however,  a  useful  addition  to 
vinous  sorts  of  soups  and  broths.  The  gourd,  and  the 
pompion,  are  not  much  known,  or  approved  of  in  England, 

Oj' Fruits  in  general — Fruits  have  two  bUd  qualities ;  the 
fint,  excess  of  acid ;  the  second,  a  tendency  to  fermentation. 

Unripe  fruits  possess  much  of  the  acid  principle :  fruits 
when  ripe,  abound  more  in  saccharine  matter,  and  may  be 
more  safely  used. 

There  are  three  modes  of  consuming  fruits :  In  a  crude 
state, — dried,— or  prepared  by  the  arts  of  cookery. 

When  Crude,  they  ought  only  to  be  eaten  thoroughly 
ripe;  and,  if  then  taken  in  moderation,  tliey  are  of  the 
highest  utility.  They  seem  to  be  produced  by  nature  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  such  substances,  witli  the 
watery,  refreshing,  and  diluting  qualities  they  possess,  are 
particularly  acceptable,  tending  to  allay  that  excessive  heat, 
and  increase  of  circulation,  which  our  body,  during  the 
heats  of  summer  and  autumn,  is  apt  to  be  troubled  with. 

In  some  countries  it  is  usual  to  breakfast  upon  fruit ;  and 
such  a  plan  may  be  wholesome,  in  cases  where  the  labour 
the  individual  has  to  undergo,  does  not  require  more  nou- 
rishing diet.  Others  take  their  fruit  before  dinner,  and  this 
practice  is  supposed  to  be  proper  for  those  who  are  of  a 
costive  habit*.    The  use  of  fruit,  however,  q/to-  wteafc,  is 

•  Penom  in  health  may  eat  fruit  at  any  time.    Young  penons,  fuU  of 
Wood,  may  be  benefited  by  a  moderate  uie  of  fruit  an  hour  or  two  befiore 
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the  most  common,  and,  in  moderation,  the  safest  praettcfj 
more  especially  where  much  animal  food  is  consumed. 

Dried  fruits*,  in  particular  grapes  or  raisins,  plums  or 
prunes,  and  figsf,  are  valuable  articles  of  food,  their  wateiy 
and  acid  particles  being  thus  in  a  great  measure  dissipateo^ 
and  they  become  less  disposed  to  ferment;  they  are  safer 
than  when  in  a  crude  state,  and  sit  more  easy  on  the  sto- 
mach. Thus,  by  a  simple  process,  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries  are  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  commerce, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  consuming  articles,  which  their 
climate  has  not  permitted  them  to  cultivate. 

Fruils  arc  variously  prepared  for  consumption,  as  by 
roasting,  baking,  boiling,  btewing,  or  preserving  in  spirits. 
Wherever  the  fruits  are  pulled  before  they  are  ripe,  they 
ought  to  be  thus  prepared,  as  the  application  of  heat,  and 
the  addition  of  sHgar,  spirits,  or  spices,  removes  many  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  this  species  of  food,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  stomachs,  correctmg  their  acidity,  or  checking 
their  tendc'ncy  to  fennent.  Strong  and  mellow  wine  also, 
obviates  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  fruit.  Sugar  likewise, 
renders  fruit  more  nutritive,  and  in  particular,  is  a  judicious 
addition  to  sour  fruits. 

2.  Nuts, — In  ancient  times,  nations  were  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished according  to  the  particular  article  on  which  they 
lived,  hence  the  Arcadians  were  called  acorn-eaters:  and  it 
is  generally  supposed,  that  substances  of  the  nut  species, 
were  one  of  the  first  means  of  subsistence  to  which  men 
applied.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the  acorns,  so  often 
mentioned  in  ancient  history  and  tradition,  comprehended 
several  other  kinds  of  shell  fruits,  than  the  produce  of  the 
oak,  as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  &cj. 

dinner,  at  it  may  abate  a  keen  appetite  for  the  principal  meal.  Pertoiu 
subject  to  little  irregular  feverSf  will  be  benefited  by  eating  fruit  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  Persons  subject  to  indigestion  and  acidity  of  the 
ftomach,  ought  to  eat  their  fruit  rath«r  after  than  before  dinner. — Adair  t 
Medical  Cauxtmty  p.  211^ — To  perfons  with  weak  digestioi^  the  addition 
of  a  meal  from  the  garden,  to  a  meal,  (probably  too  full  a  one),  from  the 
kitchen,  is  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. — BcJdoct's  Hygcij^  voL  ii.  Essay 
VHI.  p.  64. 

*  Dried  dates  constitute  the  common  food  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.  They 
are  produced  by  the  palm  tree,  which  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  mos^ 
curious  of  vc-.-rerablc  productions,  being  so  extensively  useful.  The  date  ii 
of  diflTercnt  kind-.;  in  their  best  state,  they  are  a  pure  saccharine  fruit,  free 
I'rom  acidity,  hut  with  a  considerable  degree  of  acerbity. 

f  Dried  ftgs  are  the  most  nourishing  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  were  given  t« 
the  ancient  athlctx  as  part  of  their  food. 

I  Cioguct's  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  Potter,  in  his  Antiquities, 
thinks  otherwise.  The  acorn  of  the  fmrcMt  tUer,  or  the  cork  tree,  is  as  good 
M  the  &lbti  t ',  and  like  them,  sold  in  the  markeu  of  Spaia 
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The  nut  species  still  famish,  in  some  countries,  a  con- 
nderable  source  of  food;  but  though,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  nutritious,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  yet 
they  are  difficult  to  dissolve,  owing  to  the  viscidity,  or  gluti- 
nous quality  of  their  farinaceous  matter,  and  hence  they  re- 
quire strong  stomachs  to  digest  them.  In  many  cases  they 
oppress  the  stomach  some  hours  after  they  are  used.  They 
are  best  when  eaten  fresh,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  but 
unless  they  are  taicen  in  very  moderate  quantities,  they  are 
very  apt  to  affect  the. stomach  and  bowels*.  The  best  form 
of  using  them  is  in  puddings  and  emulsions,  when  their  te- 
nacity is  in  some  measure  broken  by  sugar.  The  filbert, 
Vfhen  taken  in  moderation,  is  not  considered  to  be  unwhole- 
some ;  but  if  eaten  in  considerable  quantities  after  a  meal, 
as  is  often  the  case,  and  upon  a  full  stomach,  they  fre- 
qpiently  pass  the  bowels  mioigested.  The  chesnut  has  a 
good  deal  of  sweetness,  and  somewhat  of  a  saccharine  na- 
ture ;  and  when  properly  mollified,  by  roasting  or  boilingf, 
which  destroy  its  viscidity,  it  becomes  abundantly  light 
and  nutritive.  Walnuts,  when  eaten  fresh,  are  palatable 
and  nutritious.  The  sweet  almond  has  a  pleasant  flavour, 
and  is  exceedingly  nutritious;  but  if  long  kept,  its  oil  be- 
comes rancid,  and  it  is  difficult  of  digestion. — Orgeat,  how- 
ever, which  is  prepared  from  this  article,  is  a  pleasant  and 
useful  emulsion.  Bitter  almonds,  when  fresh,  are  a  dan- 
gerous fruit,  and  poisonous  to  some  animals;  but  when  de- 
prived of  their  acrimony,  by  heat,  may  be  used  with  safety. 
Fistachia  nuts  are  perhaps  the  wholcsomest  of  the  almond 
tribe.  The  cashew  nut  cannot  be  eaten  with  safety,  until 
deprived  of  its  oil  by  heat.  But  of  all  this  tribe,  the  choco- 
late nut  (TTieobroma  Cacao) ^  is  the  most  valuable;  the 
farinaceous  part  of  this  nut,  prepared  in  the  form  of  choco- 
late, being  highly  nutritious^ ;  and  it  furnishes  likewise 
some  liquid  food. 

*  Hoflman  obsenres,  that  dyseoteric  complaints  are  always  most  common 
in  those  jean  in  which  the  harvest  of  nuts  is  plentiful;  and  this  species  of 
Cmit  is  the  most  dangerous  of  any  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  fieople,  more  especially  in  the  country.  When  taken  even  in  small 
quantities,  they  are  found  to  oppress  the  breathing,  and  to  produce  vomiting 
and  bowel  complaints ;  but  in  large  quantities,  they  have  been  often  known 
to  lodge  in  the  stomach,  and  to  be  incapable  of  being  removed  from  thence 
by  any  medicine,  and,  of  consequence  have  put  a  speedy  end  to  life.-— Fo/- 
wmtrt  Estaj  m  ihe  Preservation  cf  the  Healtb  of  Per  son*  emfleyed  m  Agrkulture^ 
{X13. 

f  In  many  parts  of  Italy,  boiled  chesnuts  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  pota- 


%  The  oU  of  the  cocoa  nut,  in  its  separate  ttate^  is  osecl  at  a  cotmedc  for 
rendering  the  skin  smooth  and  even,  iuX  preinamag  wrinkki.  It  Itavct  no 
appearance  of  unctuoiity  bcfaiad  it. 
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S.  PuJset. — Next  to  fruits,  and  the  nut  species,  men 
would  naturally  apply  to  the  pulse  tribe  for  subsisteDce,  as 
it  required  little  labour  to  procure  it.  Of  these  articles, 
pease  arc  the  most  general.  In  a  tender  state  they  forDi  & 
wholesome  and  light  food;  and  even  when  brought  to  ma- 
turity, they  are  excellent  for  various  culinary  purposes, 
Tliry  are  sometimes  made  into  bread;  but  without  a  large 
admixture  of  wheaten  flour,  the  bread  is  liard,  heavy,  and 
unpalatable*.  Lentils  are  an  inferior  sort  of  pea.  The 
bean  is  another  species  of  pulse,  much  used  in  tins  country, 
but  more  frequently  given  to  horses,  than  to  the  human 
species.     Kidney  beans,  being  eaten  with  their  cod,  are  not 

ISO  flatulent  as  other  pulse.     When  well  boiled,  they  are  pa- 
latnble;  but  not  very  nourishing. 
The  consumption  of  pulse,  as  human  aliment.  Is  great Ijr 
I  oircumscribed.     In  their  earlier  stale,  when  succulent,  they  | 

I  are  genendly  acceptable;  but   when  all  their  parts  have 

I  reached  maturity,  they  are  only  calculated  for  those  who 

C  have  strong  digestive  powers  of  stomach.     It  is  fortunatp, 

f  however,  that  they  furnish  excellent  food  for  various  de- 

1  scriptions  of  domestic  animals;  and  thus  the  soil,  which 

would  be  exhausted  by  perpetual  crops  of  grain,  is  enabled 
to  preserve,  or  to  recover  its  fertility,  under  the  less  severe 
production  of  the  various  sorts  of  pulse,  which  derive  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  their  nourishment  from  th« 
atmosphere. 

4.  GroiH*.— When  neltlier  fruits,  nor  any  of  the  pulse 
tribe  could  be  obtained,  men  would  endeavour  to  procure, 
I  from  the  various  sorts  of  grain,  the  means  of  their  subsist- 

f  ence:  of  these,  tlii*  principal  are,  !.  Wheat.     '2,  Barley. 

L  8.  Oats.     4,  Rye.     S.    Itice;    and,  6.    Maize;   to  which 

,'  some  miscellaneous  articles  may  be  added. 

I  1.  Wheat  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  nutritive  of 

'  grains,  and  the  best  eakulated  for  making  bread.     It  con- 

sists of  three  distinct  parts,  two  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and 
one  a  sort  of  gluten,   which  possesses  the  properties  of 
'  animal  matter.     2.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  barley  is  the 

principal  article  of  subsistence,  and  till  within  these  sixty 
\  yeHn,  it  waa  much  used  in  the  midland  and  western  coun- 

i'  lies  of  England  ;  but  the  bread  formed  from  it,  though  not 

uiiwholesomi-,  is  darker  and  heavier  than  wheaten  bread. 
It  should  be  niade  into  pot  or  pearl  badcy,  before  it  is  cod- 


*lii  Edlio'i  Trealiu  on  Bccad.4iul[inp,  there  trfrcecipii  farn.nkinf  puM 
bnvl,  lie.  which,  u  xibititutM  lor  wbe^ien  bcetil,  ate  wcU  cllcaUtnl  for 
(lie  aciivc  uid  Uborioiu  ctawct  of  the  commuBiijr, 
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verted  into  flour.  When  wheaten  bread  can  be  obtained, 
barley  is  principally  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 
Converted,  however,  into  what  is  called  pot,  pearl,  or 
Scotch  barley,  it  is  found  of  great  use,  as  an  ingredient  ia 
broth.  3.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  calculated,  that 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  lived 
upon  oat  bread;  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  luxury, 
has  greatly  dinunished  its  consumption.  It  is  supposed, 
that  under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  more  nou- 
rishment per  acre,  may  be  obtained  from  oats,  than  from  the 
same  quantity  of  barley  or  rye ;  but  to  wheat  it  is  evidently 
inferior.  4.  Rye  is  a  very  common  grain  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe;  and,  indeed,  without  winter  rye,  which 
IS  a  hardy  grain,  and  ripens  early,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  could  hardly  exist.  Bread  made  of  rye,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  but  is  found 
to  be  nutritious.  5.  Rice  is  a  valuable  article,  which  pro- 
bably furnishes  subsistence  to  greater  numbers  of  human 
beings,  than  all  the  other  grains  put  together.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  mild  and  innocent  qualities,  sits  easy  on 
the  stomach,  and  is  well  calculated  for  invalids.  It  may  be 
used  in  various  ways,  namely,  plainly  boiled,  or  mixed 
with  other  articles,  and  converted  into  a  pudding,  or  manu- 
factured into  bread;  but,  when  the  last  mode  is  attempted^ 
it  must  be  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  either  of 
wheaten  flour,  or  of  oat^meal.  In  17^9  it  was  found  to 
be  very  useful  in  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of  both  these 
kinds  of  food.  From  its  insipidity,  spices,  and  what  is 
called  curry  powder,  are  often  used  with  it.  6.  Maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  is  the  chief  article  of  sustenance  in  North 
America,  and  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also 
grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where  a  number  of 
l)reparations  are  made  from  its  meal,  as  the  Italian  po- 
lenta,  &c.  Though  a  nourishing  article,  yet  it  does  not 
make  fermented  bread  in  any  respect  comparable  to  wheat. 
7-  A  variety  of  other  articles  may  likewise  be  comprehended 
under  this  general  head,  as  buck-wheat,  manna-grass% 
the  bread-fruit,  the  bread-nut,  the  plantain-fruit,  &c.;  but 
any  discussion  regarding  them  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  present  work. 

*  Manna-grass  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  Poles  and  Germans,  b  has  a 
fweet  agreeable  taste;  and,  boiled  in  milk,  is  said  to  prove  remarkably  nu- 
tritive. It  is  used  more  for  invalidib  than  U  $t  OOQunon  autic^  of  diet.-* 
TumMTi  jatOcal  Hr^rkt^  p.  71. 
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5.  7?oof^— When  nothing  calculated  for  subsistence  vnm 
found  above  ground,  it  would  be  natural  to  apply  to  the 
reots  of  plants^  as  the  means  of  procuring  aliment  j  and 
various  articles  of  that  description  are  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  nourishing  matter,  though  in  that 
respect  inferior  to  grain.  Roots  are  divided  into  two 
sorts;  1.  Those  which; are  used  as  food;  and,  2.  Thofie 
which  principally  answer  the  purposes  of  condiment  or  sea* 
soning. 

1.  The  potatoe  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  articles  of 
subsistence  produced  under  the  surface^.  It  affords  a  mild 
and  wholesome  nourishment,  but  not  so  substantial  as  ihe 
various  sorts  of  grain.  It  would  require  a  separate  work^  to 
enumerate  the  great  varieties  of  this  valuable  root,  the  ad* 
vantages  of  each,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  the  manner 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  means  bj 
which  they  are  rendered  fit  for  consumption.  On  account 
of  the  importance  of  this  article,  however,  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  the  potatoe,  as  food,  by  properly  boiling  theoo^ 
shall  be  afterwards  expliuned.     {Sect.  4). 

Turnips  are  a  most  excellent  vegetable,  and  afford  a 
light  and  wholesome  nourishment,  though  rather  watery  and 
Aatulentf.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  best 
period  of  their  republic,  lived  inuch  upon  this  root.  With 
many  people  they  gently  purf  e ;  hence  they  are  good  for 
those  who  are  subject  to  be  costive.  They  are  principally 
cultivated,  however,  at  present,  for  the  use  of  animals 
rather  than  of  men.    When  raised  to  a  great  size,  they  fur* 

*  The  potatoe  is  the  best  substitute  we  possess  for  bread.  It  is  properly  s 
light  alimentary  substance,  neither  viscid  nor  flatulent,  and  having  no  ten* 
deocy  to  acidity.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  it  will  support  tim 
laborious  and  active  in  a  state  of  health,  without  the  aid  of  some  other  kind 
of  aliment.  It  is  true,  that  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  who  live  almost 
entirely  on  this  article,  with  the  addition  of  milk,  are  distinguished  by  their 
personal  appearance ;  but  they  do  not  work  to  hard  as  the  labourers  ia 
Fngland,  or  even  some  parts  of  Scotland.  During  the  late  scarcities  in 
Scotland,  many  labourers,  who  attempted  to  live  on  potatoes  alone,  wert 
obliged  to  give  them  up,  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  faintness  they 
occasioned,  which  they  said  was  removed,  when  they  returned  to  other  sorts 
of  food,  animal  rood  in  particular. 

t  'i'here  is  a  species  of  turnip  wluch  grows  in.North  Britain,  called  the 
yellow  turnip,  wnich  i&  sweet,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  are  bitter  and  stringy.  The  yel- 
low turnip  IS  not  only  nourishing,  but  also  hardy.  It  is  eaten  with  milk,  to 
cure  the  coiisuin[)tion  and  Kurvy.^Byeluns  Domettic  Mediant^  p.  64 1. 

The  Swedish  turnip  is  also,  in  many  respects,  a  most  valuable  articIcL 
But  it  is  to  be  obter\'ed,  in  regard  to  turnips  in  general,  that  they  disagree 
with  tbotc  who  have  weak  stomachs,  and  are  subject  to  flatulency. 


liish  but  a  weak^  o^  watei^  nourishment.  The  caffot  is 
a  more  nourishing  article;  but  to  many  persons  it  is  found 
difficult  to  digest;  being  of  a  flatulent  nature.  It  requires^ 
on  that  account,  much  addition  of  condiment  to  render  it 
wholesome.  It  ought  to  be  eaten  young,  otherwise  it  lies 
heavy  on  the  stomach.  It  is  a  good  ingredient  in  soups, 
when  grated.  To  horses  and  cattle  it  is  a  most  acceptable 
food.  The  parsnip,  the  beet,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  &c. 
are  not  in  such  general  use  as  to  require  any  particular  de* 
tail.  Of  these  the  parsnip  is  reckoned  the  most  nourish-^ 
log ;  it  is  likewise  of  easy  digestion,  and  agreeable  to  some 
p^dates,  though  many  dislike  it  on  account  of  its  sweet- 
ness. 

Esculent  roots,  however,  the  potatoe  excepted,  are  seldomf 
used  solely  for  food,  but  are  brought  to  our  tables,  prin<A 
dpally  to  qualify  our  animal  food,  by  lessening  its  ten* 
dency  to  putrefaction*.  The  number  of  articles  compre- 
hended under  this  head,  is  very  great:  Mr.  Bryant  of 
Norwich,  enumerates  above /orty  produced  in  this  country  f. 

2.  There  are  various  roots,  which  are  sometimes  used  as 
fi)od;  but  are  more  generally  employed  as  seasoning  or  con- 
diment. Of  these,  the  onion  is  much  in  use,  and  affords  a 
large  proportion  of  nourishment.  It  is  supposed,  indeed, 
that  hardly  any  substance  pitosesses  it  to  a  greater  extent, 
in  so  small  a  compass  {•  The  leek,  the  garlicy  the  shallot, 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  possess  qualities  of  a  similar 
nature.  They  agree  best  with  persons  of  a  cold  and  phleg- 
matic habit,  where  the  stomach  is  weak  and  relaxed,  and 
where  it  requires  the  aid  of  a  powerful  stimulus  to  assist 
digestion.  The  horse-radish  is  a  warm  and  pungent  root, 
much  used  as  condiment,  more  especially  with  roast  beef, 
to  the  digestion  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  contribute. 

6.  Salocb.-— Some  ancient  nations,  we  are  told,  were  ac- 
customed, to  range  over  the  fields  and  woods  in  search  of 
food,  devouring,  like  animals,  any  wild  herb  they  could  find 

*  Adair's  Medical  Caurions,  p.  213. 

f  In  tropical  countries,  yams,  eddoes,  and  sweet  catsada,  boiled  or  roast- 
ed, are  served  up  at  dinner,  and  called  bread-kind.  THcy  supersede  the  use 
of  bread. 

I  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  Highlander,  with  a  few  raw  onions  in 
liif  pocket,  aod  a  crust  of  bread,  or  some  oat-cake,  can  travel  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  without  any  other  sort  of 
fcod  whatever.  The  French  are  fully  aware  of  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
this  plant  afibrds,  hence  the  foap  ar^igngit  it  considered  by  them  as  the  bcsc 
«CaUfcitQratiV€»i    • 
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likdy  to  satisfy  their  hunger*;  and  some  herbs  are  stiU  used 
in  a  raw  state.  Of  these,  the  lettuce  is  one  of  tlie  most 
Valuable,  from  its  cooling  quality;  but  as  it  is  of  an  insiiM 
nature,  it  is  generally  eaten  with  other  herbs,  in  the  form 
of  a  salad ;  and  a  proportion  of  egg,  oil,  vinegar,  and  mus-* 
tard,  is  added  to  it.  Lettuce  must  be  eaten  young;  and 
ought  to  be  blanclied  or  tied  up,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  lights 
otherwise  it  is  of  an  acrid  nature.  Celery,  dso  contains  a 
poisonous  acrimony,  unless  where  it  is  blanched  in  the  sam^ 
manner;  and  instead  of  being  used  in  a  crude  state,  is  most 
wholesome  in  broths,  more  especialiy  in  the  summer  seascHi^ 
when  the  stomach  can  best  bear  to  be  stimulated.  Crease* 
is  another  article  eaten  raw,  and  is  much  relished  for  it* 
aromatic  qualities.  According  to  Xenophon,  the  ancient 
Persians  livcfl  much  upon  water-cresses,  which  they  consi- 
dered the  wholesomest  of  vegetable  productions.  When 
boiled,  they  lose  their  aromatic,  and  other  properties.  The 
vadish  is  another  article  consumed  in  its  crude  state.  It  it 
acrid,  and'  most  wholesome  when  scraped.  Sorrel  also  ie 
used  in  salads.  Endive  and  succory  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner,  provided  they  are  blanched,  by  whick 
they  are  deprived  of  their  acrimony. 

In  regara  to  salads  in  general,  they  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  articles  of  luxury  than  of  aliment.  Mons.  Gosse 
found  that  the  bitterest  were  the  most  digestible ;  that  all 
of  them  were  more  digestible  boiled,  than  raw;  and  that 
vinegar  retarded  their  (ligestion.  Lettuce,  which  contains 
a  kind  of  opium,  disposes  to  sleep,  and  m<iy  therefore  make 
a  proper  article  of  supper,  to  such  invalids  as  are  in  want  of  . 
that  refreshment.  Cucumbers  are  very  cold,  and  difficult 
of  digestion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  nations  have 
concurred  in  joining  oil  and  vinegar  to  this  kind  of  food; 
probably  from  experience,  finding  that  they  checked  its  dis- 
position to  ferment  and  to  occasion  flatulency  f. 

7.  Fot'fierbs. — ^lliere  are  many  articles,  known  under  the 
general  name  of  pot-herbs,  which  cannot  be  consumed  in 
a  raw  state,  but  which  are  rendered  wholesome  by  the  ope- 
rations of  cookery,  and  are  of  use,  particularly  at  a  dinner 

•  A%  Lucretius,  liK  v.  Rinjfn; 

^\ix  M)l  HtqMc  imbrci  dederant,  quod  terra  crearflt 

S|>oi)tc  sua,  suit  id  pl.icabat  pcctora  dooum. 
Fur  initauccn  uf  persuos  living  solely  upon  grass  and  hay.    See  Danief^ 
cap.  ii.  Vi rsc  S'J, 'i:f ;  Tulp.  Observ.lib.  iv.  cap.  la 

t  Adair  i  Medical  Cautions,  p.  919.  An  Easy  Way  to  pnixmg  hmg  Lift^ 
p.  SS. 
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jqKbI,  by  making  less  animal  food  necessary.  Of  these, 
the  colewort  tribe  is  the  most  important ;  and  among  them, 
the  cauliflower  and  brocoii  are  the  most  valuable.  Cab- 
bages, also,  are  in  use  both  for  men  and  animals;  but  when 
consumed  by  men,  they  cannot  be  too  much  soften^  in 
their  texture,  to  render  them  fit  for  digestion.  White  cab- 
bage is  preferred  for  boiling,  and  the  red  for  pickling.  Arti- 
chokes*^, asparagus  t,  and  spinage,  are  well  known  as 
useful  articles  for  diet,  easily  digested,  and  not  flatulent. 
They  afford  but  little  real  nourishment.  They  are  well  caK- 
culated,  however,  for  persons  with  weak  stomachs^  and 
who  take  but  little  exercise. 

In  regard  to  pot-herbs,  in  general,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  of  considerable  use,  to  counteract  the  putre- 
scency  of  animal  food,  being  in  some  degree  of  a  sourish  or 
acescent,  nature.  They  are  laxative;  and  are  useful  in 
summer,  to  relieve  the  bowels,  when  costiveness  takes 
place,  which  often  happens  at  that  season  of  the  year,  from 
the  increased  discharge  bv  the  skin.  They  should  be  boiled 
by  steam,  by  which  their  texture  will  be  abundantly  soft- 
ened J.  They  certainly  were  not  originally  designed  for 
human  food,  and  are  not,  in  general,  so  easily  dissolved 
in  the  stomach,  nor  so  grateful  and  nourishing,  as  roots 
are ;  but.  their  noxious  Qualities  are  sometimes  got  the  bet- 
ter of  by  cultivation,  and  sometimes  removed  by  cookery. 

On  tlie  subject  of  forcing  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  as 
cauliflowers,  asparagus,  potatoes,  &c.  earlier  in  the  season 
than  nature  usually  permits,  it  only  produces  an  article,  in- 
sipid and  unwholesome,  and  which  nothing  but  fashion, 
and  luxury,  would  render  in  any  respect  even  tolerable. 

8.  T7i€  Mushroom  tribe. — ^The  class  of  vegetables  cdled 
Cryptogamiay  (order,  Fungi)  j  is  so  numerous,  that  the  bare 
enumeration  of  them,  would  require  a  volume;  and 
Sowerby,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  English  mushrooms 
alone,  of  which  there  are  400  varieties,  has  taken  up  no 
less  an  extent  than  three  volumes  folio.  Many  of  the  fun- 
gus tribe  are  much  esteemed  in  foreign  countries,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  flavour;  but  in  this  coigitry,  the  garden 
mushroom  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated   for  food,  or  the 

*  Artichokes,  if  youngf,  and  property  boiled^  are  of  a  tender  texture,  and 
Aimish  very  mild  and  good  nourishment. 

f  Aspara]^  is  only  wholesome  when  iii  an  intermediate  state,  between 
root  and  plant.  When  old,  it  is  remarlcible  acrid;  but  wh«a  youns,  it  W 
tweet  and  mncUagioouf »  and  highly  diurtttc« 

i  Turobuirs  Medical  Works,  p.  7:2. 
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manufacture  of  catsup.  The  wild  mushroom,  howevieri 
when  found  upon  the  old  pastures,  is  more  delicate  thaa 
those  raised  on  artificial  beds.  Good  mushrooms  are  nu» 
tritious,  resembling  meat  in  many  of  their  properties  ;  but 
they  can  only  be  eaten,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  by 
persons  with  strong  stomachs,  being  rather  of  a  tough  and 
leathery  consistence.  In  Uussici,  the  musliroom  tribe  con* 
tributes  to  the  sustenance  of  great  multitudes  of  people. 
They  are  eaten  almost  indiscriminately,  and  are  kept  salted 
for  winter  use.  Ilallcr  considers  mushrooms  as  a  doubtful 
and  suspicious  sort  of  food ;  and  he  remarks,  that  often^ 
when  to  all  appearance  they  are  innocent,  they  have  some* 
times  proved  prejudicial.  As  vegetable  acids  are  the  best 
condiments  to  use  with  thcni,  they  are  preferable  in  a 
pickled  state.  The  truflle  i>  a  subterraneous  fungus^ 
growing  generally  In  clusters,  three  or  four  inches  under 
ground,  without  any  visible  root.  Truffles  are  eaten  either 
fresh,  roasted  like  potatoes^  or  dried  and  shred,  and  put  into 
ragouts.  Morels  are  also  of  the  fungus  tribe.  Both  recen^ 
and  dried,  they  arc  much  esteemed  at  the  table ;  and,  ia 
particular,  they  are  in  use  as  an  inirredicnt  to  heighten  the 
flavour  of  ragouts.  They  are  less  dangerous  than  the  com^ 
mon  mushroom,  and  are  a  fashionable  article  to  ornament 
dishes  containing  other  food. 

9.  Marine  Plants, — It  is  surprising,  considering  our  in- 
sular situation,  that  so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  a  great  variety  of  plants  ^\ith  which  our  coasts 
abound.  Hitherto,  only  three  articles  hrive  been  used  at 
food,  namely,  laver,  dulce,  and  the  sweet  tangle;  but  in 
China,  we  artt  told,  that  most  of  the  i)l:ints  that  grow  on 
the  sea  shore,  arc  found  to  possess  an  mvigorating  quality, 
and  are,  therefore,  in  constant  use  as  pickles  and  preserves, 
or,  simply  dried  and  cut,  and  mixed  with  soups  in  the  place 
of  other  vegetables,  llie  leaves  of  one  of  these,  apparent- 
ly a  species  of  that  genus  of  sea-weed  called  by  botanists 
Fiicusy  (the  Fncus  SerratuSy  Unn.)  after  being  gathered,  arc 
iileeped  in  fresh  water,  and  hung  up  to  i\r\\  A  small  quan« 
tity  of  this  weed,  boiled  in  water,  gives  to  it  the  consist- 
tMiee  of  a  jelly,  and  wlien  mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  the 
i'.iiee  of  an  orange,  or  other  fruit,  and  set  by  \o  eool,  there 
15  no  jolly  more  agreeable  or  refreshing*.     In  this  country, 

•  Sec  Barrow*s  Tr.ivcU  in  China,  p.  552.  Thi«  intcllifrcnt  author,  in  hit 
account  vt  Cochin-Ciiin.i,  p.  133,  has  entered  irtio  a  fiilK-r  detail  rcj^ardinp 
thii  important  subject.  In  the  Dcighbourhuod  of  ik>urdeaux  al9U|  1  uliUcr* 
•liiod  ilut  much  use  i»  oudc  of  nuriiio  pUnti  a»  f<iod. 
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wine  plants  are  commonly  used  as  condiment^  or  eaten 
JXWf  like  sea-salad,  or  dulce. 

10,  Miscellaneous  articles. — Such  is  the  variety  of  vege- 
tables found  capable  of  yielding  food  to  man,  that  it  is 
brdly  possible  to  include  the  whole  of  them  in  any  distinct 
class.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  articles,  sago  may 
be  specified,  which  is  a  substance  prepared  from  the  pith  of 
a  species  of  the  palm-tree,  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  an  article  of  a  very  nourishing  nature,  and  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  the  East.  In  Europe  it  is  principally  used  as  an 
4KGasional  article  of  diet  for  the  convalescent  and  the  sick. 
Salep,  a  preparation  from  the  root  of  the  orchis,  is  a  sub- 
ttaoce  of  a  similar  nature.  It  comes  from  Turkey  and  Per- 
tt;  bat  the  root  is  not  uncommon  even  in  this  country, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  size,  and  perhaps  in  quality. 
1^k)ea  is  another  nutritious  mucilage,  which  is  prepared 
fern  the  roots  of  the  cassada.  Indian  arrow-root  agrees 
with  these  articles  in  its  general  nutritious  property  ;  but  is 
icckoDed  to  excel  them  all,  in  aflFording  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  mucilage  than  any  vegetable  hitherto  discovered. 
|t  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  occasion  costiveness,  which 
i|i  some  cases  may  Tender  it  particularly  useful.  Iceland 
fi^erwort,  (Uchen  IslwidicusJ,  is  another  most  nutritious 
Stance.  Boiled  with  milk  alone,  it  yields  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  nourishment,  much  used  by  the  Icelanders; 
ip  tms  country,  it  is  chiefly  used,  from  its  demulcent  qua- 
%,  by  invalids  and  convalescents,  and,  in  particular,  by 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  colds  or  consumptions.  Ve- 
getable mucilage,  as  gum-arabic,  is  capable  of  nourishing, 
which  is  evident  from  whole  caravans  subsisting  on  it  for  a 
Ipog  time  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  The  na- 
tives of  Senegal  also,  live  much  upon  gum  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  drink  great  quantities  of  liquid  with 
it,  in  order  to  distend  their  stomachs.  In  France,  gum  is 
Dsed  as  a  remedy  for  the  heartburn,  also  in  pulmonary  com- 
pbdnts,  and  often  with  success  ^. 

2.    Animal  Food. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  aniranl  food  in  general,  more 
tspecidlly  when  compared  to  vegeiable  diet,  shall  be  stilted 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  sectiun.     At  present  we  ohall  pro- 

•  Fordycc's  Treatise  on  Digc«tion,  p.  100,    Piakerton*i  RecolleciioHi  of 
Parii,  vol.  I  p»  200. 
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c«eJ  to  coiisidi-r  the  dilfcrent  clashes  of  animal  food  used  by 
men,  under  the  fullowing  general  heads:  \.  Quadiupedsr 
2,  Birds.    3.  Fish,  and,  4.  Amphibious  animuls, 

I.  Quuiinipeds. — This  estcnsive  source  of  animal  fuod, 

which  aJferds  mort  nourlsliineut  tu  man  than  ail  of  the 

other  coDJoined,  may  be  considered  under   seven   heads. 

1.  Cattle.      2.  ijhei'p.     3.  Pork.    4.  Goat.     S.  Venison. 

I   6.  Hare,  and,  /■  Rabbit. 

1.  The  fleih  of  oxeii,  well  fed,  and  of  a  proper  age,  n 
justly  accounted  the  most  nutritious  of  all  kinds  of  animal 
food,  and  is  easily  digested  by  persons  in  ht^alth  *.  Cow  be^ 
is  tenderer  when  the  heifer  is  young,  but  is  ftequentl^ 
tougher,  because  the  cow  is  commonly  older  than  the  oz- 
when  slaughtcrid.  Veal  is  tender  and  nourishing,  but  not.. 
so  easily  digested,  from  its  glutinous  quality.  To  weak  aiMki 
indolent  stomachs,  its  digestion  requires  to  be  a&sisted  l^ 
the  addition  of  vegetable  acids,  as  lemon  or  vinegar.  Iikj 
regard  to  the  various  5ort5  of  wild  cattle,  their  flesh  is  ui> 
general  much  inferior  to  the  domestic  ox.  Beef  is  constantly^ 
in  sea^ion,  since  by  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  catUe^ 
can  always  be  ahundautly  supplied  with  food,  even  during 
the  depth  of  winter.  ^ 

2.  Mutton  is  well  known  to  be  a  highly  nutritious  ami^ 
wholesome  meat,  and  is  periiaps  more  universally  used,  uid«*j 
indeed  is  more  generally  relished,  than  any  other  !iurt  of  aai' 
raal  food.  Wedder  mutton  ia  most  esteemed,  and  is  geofr" 
rally  accounted  the  sweetest  and  most  digestible  ;  but  E 
ewe,  that  has  not  had  a  lamb  the  season  before  she  is  kilt.^ 
ed,  yields  as  good  mutton  as  a  wedder  of  the  same  age. 
The  quality  of  the  flesh  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  nature  of  the  pasture,  and  the  age  of  the  animal.  Wnea 
fed  upon  a  dry  pasture,  especially  if  mixed  with  wild  herbsy 
and  kept  to  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  age,  nu  meat  can  ba 
nure  savoury  f.  l<ainb,  when  properly  roasted,  and  of  ft 
proper  age,  that  is,  from  four  to  six  months  old,  is  an  ex- 


*  The  futlowiDE  iut  [iiuTM  (he  mtridou*  qualitirt  of  bleC  HnmphnM 
tfar  pufrilitl,  wa>  trained  bv  iUpahani,  itie  keeper  of  iheUilit  Ipiwich.  Ha 
ttnu  iWNItd  in  linl,  atkd  aRerwardi  was  tirice  phpicked.  He  wji  weighed 
«ncr  a-Uif,  *d6  al  firti  fed  on  beef;  but  ai  on  ttui  food  he  got  100  much 
flpih,  ihrv  iteic  obliged  lu  change  it  to  muttoo. 

r  U^edilcr  inuuon,  Khcaftdrindrv  puiurr,  a»r  the  lei  ibore,  and  »  ftw 
yeui  ar>fr,  ti  ia  iu  hi^heu  K Me  of  perfection.  R.o*>iu<k  ii  the  bed  fona' 
of  (ntin[  iu  Some  haTe  otnerrrd.  thai  the  (at  of  multoa,  from  iti  leodency 
lo  cuaciilatc.  ii  lew  euily  auimilalml  in  the  nomach  than  ihe  fil  of  nwrt 
aiber  inimaJi.    The  lean  of  mutton,  thtrefore,  i*  (be  preferable  pan  tot 


*JmmL— r-nrfJT.  M>*<J  »Vi>.  p.S*. 
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taSent  food;  but  house-Iamb^  the  production  of  modem 
refinement^  is  a  tasteless  and  insipid  aliment,  and  cannot 
be  wholesome,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reared. 

8,  The  ancients  considered  pork*,  as  the  species  of  food 
dutf  conveys  most  strength  and  vigour  to  those  who  feed 
upon  it.  Hence  it  formed  the  chief  food  of  the  athletse 
or  ancient  Rome,  who  complained  of  a  sensible  decay, 
when  they  disused  it  for  any  space  of  time.  Those,  how- 
eier,  who  are  trained  to  athletic  exercises  in  modern  times, 
aft  fed  on  beef  or  mutton,  in  preference  to  pork,  as  they 
fad  that  it  has  a  purgative  tendency ;  yet  in  general  it  is 
eoDsidered  as  yielding  strong  nourishment,  suited  to  those 
«lio  lead  an  active  and  laborious  life.  The  flesh  of  the 
siddng  pig  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  also  nourish- 
ing, but  is  by  no  means  a  proper  food  for  weak  and  sickly  per* 
sons.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  is  reckoned  more  palatable, 
tnd  more  easily  digested,  than  that  of  tlie  domestic  hog. 

4.  The  domestic  goat  was  anciently  held  in  much  esti- 
vation as  food,  and  in  modem  times,  the  haunches  of  the 
gott  are  frequently  salted  and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses 
<f  bacon ;  the  Welsh  call  it  hung  veinson.  But  the  meat  of 
Ae  wedder  goat,  (the  hyfr  of  Wales,  or  aver  of  Scotland), 
B  idll  better,  and  under  the  name  of  rock  venison,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  little  inferior  to  the  flesh  of  deerf.  It  is  reck- 
oned peculiarly  nutritious  in  soup.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  flesh,  both  of  the  ewe  and  of  the  wedder  goat,  is  ac- 
counted as  good  as  mutton  J.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  a  great 
ddicacy  every  where;  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  preferred  to 
hmb,  and  the  Arabian  physicians  in  particular  esteem  it. 

6.  In  the  hunter  state  of  society,  men  chiefly  subsisted 
en  the  produce  of  the  chase,  of  course  lived  much  upon 
^ison,  and  it  certainly  is  not  only  a  delicious,  but  a  nutri- 
tive ana  wholesome  food.  Fallow  deer  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best,  though  the  flesh  of  the  wild  stag  is  the  highest 
flavoured,  and  very  palatable  in  autumn,  when  it  is  in  its 
most  perfect  state. 

0.  Hie  ancients  considered  the  hare  as  the  first  of  all 


•  A  lets  quantity  of  this  sort  of  flesh  is  necessary  than  most  others,  hence 
it  is  10  cheap  a  diet.  Its  digestion  should  he  assisted  by  acids.  Indeed  pickled 
porie  it  the  oett  mode  of  using  it,  as  the  salt  assists  the  solution  of  its  oily 
pKtM^^TimMl's  MerScal  W«rks^  p.  55, 

♦  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  p.  149. 

\  Both  on  account  of  the  milk  it  produces,  and  its  flesh  and  skin,  it  if  a 
pity  that  the  West  India  goat  is  not  more  attended  to  in  tliii  country. 

L  3 
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auadrupeds  for  euting*;  but  in  modern  times  it  is  reckon 
ry  and  heavy.  When  killed  after  a  long  chase,  its  flesh 
firmer  and  tougher,  than  when  killed  in  the  seat ;  an  ol 
hare  is  hardly  eatable,  unless  when  converted  into  son] 
but  the  flesh  of  the  rocisted  leveret  is  nutritive,  and  casi 
digested. 

7-  'Hie  flcbh  of  the  rabbit  resembles  that  of  fowl,  and 
equally  digestible  ;  the  young,  in  particular,  are  well  suiti 
to  weak  stomachs.  The  tame,  is  fatter  and  more  tend 
than  the  wild  rabbit ;  but  the  latter,  from  the  greater  v 
riety  of  its  food,  and  the  exerci.^e  it  takes,  is  wholesome 
and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  t^Lste.  There  is  little  viscidi 
in  its  meat,  and  consi^qucntly  it  is  one  of  the  lightest  ai 
most  digestible  foods  in  use. 

2.  Birds. — ^The  flesh  of  birds  is  lighter,  drier  and  more  eas 
ly  digested,  than  that  of  four-footed  ben  its ;  and  is  partic 
larly  i  alculated  for  persons  in  the  studiou>  prufessions,  as  tl 
bh)o<l  produced  from  thence  is  cle:tr,  light,  and  full  of  n 
rit,  and  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind 

The\.'Ml  i:,  i*  .1  '..irds  consumed  as  food,  are  elthi 
1.  In  a  domesticated,  or,  2.  In  a  wild  state* 

1.  The  dunghill  fowl  is  a  most  useful  domestic  aninu 
and  when  young  J,  or  at  its  full  growth,  affords  a  delia 
and  wholesome  food.  They  are  best  when  about  a  year  ol 
and  accustomed  tv)  range  about,  ir.stoad  of  being  cooped  i 
and  crammed.  The  1: "  of  thi'  hiirn-dcor  foul,  is  equal 
disj)trsod  thrn-.iqhout  tLo  niusdo,  wluTi*:is,  when  the  bi 
i»»  fi'tU'd  has* II;-,  the  f;<t,  is  aeciimulatid  in  pailicular  par 
Ti'ik'jys  are  ot  iht-  s.imi-  n:lure,  and  equally  easy  uf  dige 
Ti.'s;,  This  kii.d  :>  Tin-  irkable  for  its  ttiuicniess  in  rearii 
wl  cii  v.:ii:iir,  and  its  l»:'ivline<'>  afttrwanls.  (iuir.ti  or  Indi 
^J•.^1^  lire  more  didicult  of  ditrestion  ihiin  the  dunirhill-fu 
tjr  \\,L-  U  rkey. — The  pe;ieock  In  sildom  cateri  i:i  njodern  timi 
tho'J::h  from  its  scarcity,  or  the  splendor  of  it^  external  a 

fi'ar::i:a%  it  was  uiicitiiJly  :i  principal  jr-iri  of  Kt.nian  luxui 
n  forn^.r  times,  the  swiui   w.k  -.rv^d  in>  ut   every  grt 
tciist  ;:»  England,  as  a  di>lt  oi  >tare,  uluii  ilic  ele^ilnce 

•  Inter  ^uadrupcxles  j-lon*  prim  .  iupji. — /hSj:t.^,'. 

t  I.;;  I'-!.    <u.iiic    ro  l.t^lih,  p.  is  J. 

;  Whc:.  vuuiijf,  t!ij  hsn  i>  wJl  i.  i'jjijttd  for  iiUMlid*:  and  in  regard 
r:i  J;iC",  u  :»i.irly  equ^l  to  vi-,'ct.b'c  alir.uT.:.  Voun.:  cici.*  are  good  c 
I*'**"     '^  ■*  /..*•  ^-^^^^  ri^eci^r.v    .,jiji:,  oi  hca  Mponi,  arc  iccouuicd  p 
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the  table  was  measured  by  the  ^izc  and  quantity  of  the 
eheer*.  Pigeons  furnish  food  of  a  dry  and  heating  nature, 
hit  are  best  when  young.  In  regard  lo  tame  water- fowl, 
die  goose  is  wholesome  food  for  strong  stomachs  ;  hut  even 
ften  it  frequently  requires  onions  or  ardent  spirits,  to  assist 
the  digestion,  ^fhe  tame  duek  is  reckoned  more  delicate 
omI  wholesomer  eating  than  the  goose,  particularly  if  pro- 
perly fed,  and  kept  not  on  stagnant,  but  near  clear  and  run- 
ning waters,  producing  water-cresses,  and  similar  plants  f, 

2.  The  birds,  in  a  wild  state,  made  use  of  as  food,  are  to 
be  found  either  on  land  or  on  water. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  partridge  is  much  valued  as  a 
delicate  food ;  but  is  not  equal,  in  point  of  flavour,  to  grouse 
and  the  black-cock,  nor  so  easily  digested.  Thequail  resembles 
the  partridge,  but  is  apt  to  lie  heavier  on  the  stomach.  The 
pheasant  is  less  dig'estible  than  the  common  fowl,  but  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  flavour.  The  ortolan  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  of  the  table.  Among  a  variety  of  other 
hnd  birds  which  are  occasionally  eaten,  the  woodcock  prin- 
cipally merits  to  be  noticed.  It  lives  chiefly  on  insects,  is 
w  a  tender  structure,  approaching  to  white  meats,  and  re- 
lembling,  in  point  of  delicacy,  the  dunghill  fowlj. 

•As  to  wild  water-fowl,  though  many  of  the  species  are 
eatable,  yet  they  are  generally  too  fat,  and  fishy  tasied,  for 
«ny  but  the  strongest  stomachs.  The  teal,  though  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  wild  duck,  is  more  tender  and  savoury, 
«nd  the  most  wholesome  of  this  kind.  The  solan  goose  or 
gannet,  and  the  layer  or  puflSn,  are  remarkable  for  a  ran- 
eid  fishy  sort  of  meat,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  digest. 
Indeed,  none  of  the  whole  tribe  of  wild  water-fowl  can  be 
much  recommended. 

8.  Fish. — ^The  advantages  of  fish  §  in  diet,  has  been  much 

•  P»anant*ti  British  Zoology,  p.  149.  Swans,  when  young,  may  be  fatted, 
nil  to  become  good  eating. 

t  The  finest  ducks  I  ever  tasted  are,  on  that  account,  to  be  met  with  at 
Uppay,  near  Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire. 

t  Itis  well  known  that  exercise  produces  firmness  of  flesh;  this  is  parti- 
cnlariy  exemplified  in  the  woodcoct  and  the  partridge.  I'he  woodcock  is 
ob&ged  to  fly  much  about,  while  the  partridge  walks  more  and  (lies  less, 
bence  it  is  observed,  that  the  wing  of  the  wcxxlcock  is  always  very  tough, 
while  that  of  the  partridge  is  very  tender ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  leg  of 
die  woodcock  is  very  tender,  wnilc  that  of  the  partridge  is  very  tough 
Hence  the  old  doggrel  distich : 

**  If  the  partridge  had  but  the  woodcock's  thigh, 
He'd  be  the  best  bird  that  e*er  doth  fly." 

{  It  is  not  improbable,  that  fish  were,  in  some  countries,  the  first  species 
•f  animals  used  as  food.  The  inhabitants  of  Caramama  and  Gedrosia^  pro- 
vinces of  FtrsiOi  not  only  fed  themielves,  but  their  flocks,  with  fish ;  and 
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disputed.  According  to  some,  it  is  the  most  delicious  fiooA 
of  any ;  and  according  to  others,  it  is  without  strength  or 
substance*.  Fish  is  certainly  less  nourishing  than  fleph. 
Its  texture  is  more  tender,  and  it  has  nothing  of  a  fibroas 
structure.  Hence  being  more  easily  digested,  it  is  well  cal- 
culated for  those  who  reside  in  towns,  and  for  sedentafj 
people,  who  are  but  little  benefited  by  air  and  exercise.  But 
fish  is  not  a  species  of  food  at  all  adapted  for  the  laborioqi 
classes  of  the  community.  The  nourishment  it  affords  it 
incomplete,  and  not  so  stimulating,  nor  so  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  quadrupeds  or  birds. 

Fish  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes :  1.  Fresh-water 
fish.  2.  Salt-water  fish ;  and,  3.  Shell  fish.  It  is  propos- 
ed merely  to  touch  on  some  of  the  principal  sorts  of  each 
species,  and  to  add  some  general  rules  regarding  their  con- 
sumption. 

1.  The  salmon,  though  it  lives  much  in  the  sea,  may  be 
included  among  the  river  fish,  being  principally  caught  ia 
fresh  water.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  not  easily  digested, 
when  bred  in  a  turbid  river;  no  food,  however,  can  )ie 
more  delicious  than  the  small-sized  salmon  of  a  raountaiB 
stream.  The  trout  and  salmon -trout  are  more  delicate, 
but  not  so  nutritious.  Eels  are  nourishing,  but  difficult  to 
digest.  Caq)  and  tench  are  reckoned  wholesome.  The  pike 
is  a  fish  of  prey,  and  hence  called  the  water  wolf.  If  act 
too  large,  nor  too  old,  it  is  firm,  palatable,  and  whole- 
some ;  but  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avcnd 
swallowing  the  hones,  which  are  sharp  and  forked,  and  of  a 
texture  so  peculiarly  hard,  that  they  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
stomach,  and  are  thence  apt  to  occasion  fistulas.  This  fact 
is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

2.  The  salt-water  fish  are  numerous,  in  general  whole- 
somer  than  even  river  fish,  and  furnish  abundant  means  of 
subsiste.nce.  Of  these,  the  herring,  the  catching  of  which 
gives  occupation  to  thousands,  is  the  must  important.  The 
cod  is  a  valuable  fish,  and,  when  fre^h,  furnishes  palatable, 
digestible,  and  wholesome  food.  The  whiting  is  tender 
and  delicate,  and  may  be  given  to  the  weakest  stomachs. 

were,  therefore,  called  by  Herodetut  and  Straho^  Icthyophagi,  or  fisli-citcr^ 
I'hc  E^yjitltrtf^  whilic  the  bnit-lites  resided  in  that  country,  lived  on  fiab} 
and  the  Dan'wnt  cat  no  other  animal  food.  It  is  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
rrvurcc  in  a  populous  country,  where  scnrcities  may  occasionally  occur. 

*  As  a  proof  how  little  substance  is  to  be  found  in  (ish,  it  is  to  be  observw 
fd,  that  the  jockers,  who  to  reduce  their  weight,  ^'aiu  tbeHuthet  at  New* 
market,  are  ooc  alfoivred  meat,  nor  efen  pudding,  when  fish  can  be  got. 
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The  haddock  is  finner  in  its  textare,  and  consequently  less 
digestible.  The  mackerel  is  drier  and  less  nutritious.  The 
flounder  tribe  are  of  an  oily  and  juicy  nature.  The  com- 
mon flounder  and  the  sole  are  more  tender ;  the  turbot  and 
the  holibut  more  viscid.  Mons.  Gosse  found  that  the  solu* 
tion  of  skate  was  very  slow  of  digestion  in  the  stomach ; 
others  have  experienced  the  same  circumstance  in  the  use 
€f  the  sturgeon. 

3.  Shell-fish  are  commonly  accounted  great  delicacies' 
though  not  in  general  found  digestible,  and  are  therefore 
usually  eaten  with  vinegar.  In  some  constitutions  they 
pfoduce  much  heat,  anxiety,  and  fever ;  and,  affording  per* 
Dws  the  most  viscid  gluten  of  any  of  these  foods,  are  with 
difficulty  expelled  by  weak  stomachs.  T^e  crab  is  so  heavy^ 
that  it  is  seldom  eaten  without  the  adcQtion  of  acids  and 
condiment.  The  lobster  and  the  shrimp  are  generally  used 
in  sauces.  The  cockle  is  rather  insipid,  and  the  muscle^ 
though  a  savoury  food,  yet  sometimes  produces  disagree- 
able consequences,  but  these,  it  is  said,  may  be  prevented 
^tirely,  by  washing  them  well  in  vinegar  and  water.  The 
oyster  is  considered  to  be  a  great  delicacy,  and  many  people 
can  consume  great  quantities  of  them  in  a  fresh  or  raw 
itate.  When  dressed,they  are  less  digestible.  They  form 
a  very  common  mixture  in  the  sauce  of  other  animal  food  of 
•D  insipid  nature,  both  fish  and  fowl*. 

The  following  rules  have  been  given  regarding  the 
consumption  of  fish.  1.  Fish  having  a  stronger  tendency 
to  putrefaction  than  meat,  should  be  dressed  as  fresh  as 
possible.  2.  Fish  should  be  eaten  quite  hot,  and  hardly 
cver^  (oysters  excepted),  in  a  cold  state,  unless  when  pick- 
led. 3.  It  is  safer  to  live  upon  flesh  meat  than  fish.  4.  Fish^ 
should  not  be  eaten  too  often,  nor  after  other  solid  food. 
5.  Some  fish  require  more  condiment  than  terrestrial  animals; 
hence  acids,  fermented,  and  even  spirituous  liquors,  are 
<rften  requisite  to  assist  their  digestion.  6.  Those  kinds  of 
fish^  which  are  of  an  oily  nature,  as  the  salmon,  the  her- 
ring, &c.  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  flesh,  espe- 
cially in  weak  stomachs.  7*  Fish  that  have  least  flavour, 
that  is,  such  as  have  least  essential  oil  in  them,  are  white, 
and  have  some  degree  of  firmness,  as  the  haddock,  the 

*  Oyvten  are  more  easily  digested  when  raw,  than  when  dressed  in  anv 
Ibrm  whatever.  They  are  reckoned  nourishing,  without  being  heatingr*-  ana 
are  very  proper  in  consumptive  cases,  or  for  people  who  arc  recovering  from 
a  fit  of  sickness,  whose,  weak  stomachs  will  not  digest  flesh  meats,  &c. 
Mb  diet  will  sooner  restore  8trenfl[th,  than  ojttcn  and  beef««teaks,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  blood  it  prodiicet. 
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fvhitiug,  the  flounder,  &c.  will  digest  much  sooner  than 
sueh  as  are  of  a  stronger  flavour.  8.  Fish  is  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  butter-sauce.  9.  Fish  and  milk  are  sel- 
dom consumed  together;  nor  arc  eggs  used,  unless  with 
salt  fish.  10.  Great  and  slimy  fish  are  better  when  pickled 
than  fresh ;  and  the  clearer  and  deeper  the  water  is,  the 
better  are  the  fish  that  arc  nourished  therein.  11.  Fish  do 
not  agree  with  vegetables,  the  potatoc  excepted.  CuUen 
says,  that  by  way  of  experiment,  he  has  taken  apples  after 
fish,  but  found  that  it  disturbed  digestion.  12.  To  those 
who  live  much  on  potatoes,  a  salted  or  smoked  herring, 
will  give  an  excellent  r.^l'sh  to  such  insipid  food.  13.  Sea- 
fish  are  wholcsomcr,  for  they  are  hotter,  than  fresh-water  fish, 
nor  are  they  so  moist,  and  their  nouri.^hment  CiJiiies  nearer 
that  of  flesh  meat.  14.  Of  all  sea  and  river  fish,  thost  are 
best  that  live  in  rocky  places;  next  to  these,  in  ^Tcoeily  or 
sandy  places,  or  those  produced  in  sweet,  elejn ,  and  run- 
ning water;  but  those  fish  are  bad,  that  live  in  pools, 
muddy  lakes,  marshes,  and  in  any  still  or  muddy  water. 
15.  Amongst  all  fish,  both  sea  and  river,  the  moderate  sized 
are  the  best,  til>u  those  that  have  not  hnrd  and  dry  flesh, 
that  are  cris])  Aud  tender,  and  have  many  scales  and  fins*.  * 

4.  yhtiphihiuvs  ^Immalf:. — The  amphibious  tribe  used  in 
food  are  not  virv  numerous.  The  turtle  or  tortoise  is  the 
only  one  tliat  njeriu  jmy  particular  attention.  Of  the  turtle, 
there  are  four  scrts,  hut  the  sea  or  green  turtle  is  the  most 
common.  The  merit  of  this  sort  of  the  turtle  is  wholesome 
and  delicate;  and  it  resembles,  in  its  salubrity,  veal,  or 
young  ])oultr}\  V\  hen  used  in  its  natural  stale,  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  highly  nutritious;  but  wlien  changed  by  the 
refinements  of  cookery,  and  united  with  >ueh  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  articles  as  are  common  in  its  dressed  state, 
its  nourishing  qualities  nuist  in  part  hr  cKstroyed  ;  and  the 
only  efl(cts  of  its  intended  improvements  are  to  excite  fever, 
and  to  overh)ad  the  stomac^hf. 

r>.  Miscelhuieous  articles,  comwctvd  with  AnUnnl  Foo(L'^ 
Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  there 
are  some  articles  of  solid  food  derived  from  them,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  touch  upon:  these  are,  I.  Butter.  2.  C  heese. 
3.  Kggs;  and,  4.  Hcmey;  and  a  particular  species  of  nest. 

1 .  Butter  is  a  most  valuable  article.  Cream,  in  a  raw  state, 
cannot  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  from  its  tendency 

•  Lvnch*»  Guide  to  Hcaltli,  p.  I9'i. 
t  Turubull'ft  Medical  W'orlu,  p.  C3. 
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to  get  acid  and  rancid,  and  being  consequently  difficult  to 
digest;  but  in  the  form  of  butter^  it  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Fresh  butter,  in  particular,  when  carefully  made, 
from  the  milk  of  a  cow  fed  on  natural  pasture,  is  a  most  de- 
licate sort  of  food.  When  melted,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
accompany  such  vegetables  as  are  naturally  dry  of  them- 
selves, for  it  gives  them  the  properties  of  rich  oily  sub- 
stances. Mixed  with  other  articles,  it  makes  an  excellent 
sauce  for  various  sorts  of  fish,  more  especially  those  of  an 
insmid  nature. 

The  use  of  butter  is  improper  for  children  inclined  to  be 
gross  and  fat ;  but  when  they  are  brisk  and  active,  a  mode- 
rate use  of  fresh  butter  may  be  beneficial,  as  it  checks  that 
acid  fermentation,  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  their 
stomachs  at  that  period  of  life. 

2.  Cheese  is  used  either  as  food  or  as  condiment.  As 
food,  it  is  only  suited  to  those  who  use  great  and  constant 
exercise.  It  is  not  good  for  children ;  and  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs,  should  never  use  it  without  the  addition  of 
salt.  The  richer  the  cheese,  the  more  nutritive  it  is,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  proper  age,  it  is  the  more  soluble.  The 
lean  is  more  difficult  to  digest.  Cream  cheese  is  very  un- 
wholesome, being  liable  to  rancidity.  When  cheese  be- 
comes old  and  putrid,  it  ceases  to  be  nutritive,  and  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  condiment,  or  assistant  to  digestion. 
.  Jfc  Eggs  contain  a  large  proportion  of  pure  nourishment, 
and  are  a  most  valuable  species  of  food,  not  only  when  con- 
sumed by  themselves,  but  when  mixed  with  other  articles. 
When  new  laid,  they  are  peculiarly  excellent ;  and  those 
whose  palates  are  not  vitiated  by  luxurious  indulgencies, 
cannot  have  a  more  delicate  repast.  They  are  injured  by 
the  access  of  air,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Eggs  should  be  subjected  to  as  little  of  the  art  of  cookery  as 
possible.  They  are  sometimes  poached^  that  is,  boiled  only 
as  long  as  is  necessary  to  coagulate  slightly  the  greater  part 
of  the  white,  without  depriving  the  yolk  of  its  fluidity. 
In  this  way  they  sit  easy  upon  most  stomachs.  Raw  eggs 
are  gently  laxative,  are  serviceable  in  cases  of  jaundice  and 
obstructed  liver;  are  of  use  in  bilious  complaints,  and  yield 
more  nourishment  than  boiled  ones.  But  in  general,  a  soft 
boiled  egg  is  preferred,  as  excelling  every  other  species  of 
cookery;  and  furnishing  an  innocent  and  nutritious  food*. 
The  taste,   the  colour  of  the  yolk,  and  even  the  nourish- 

•  Fsdk*s  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  130. 


ment  of  tin  egg,  d^end  upon  the  food  ^v«n  to  the  he 
The  best  eggs  are  those  from  hens  fed  on  wheal;  next 
that,  on  ricL-,  barley,  or  potatoes. 

4.  Honey  is  a  most  valuable  animal  substance,  thoitf^h 
does  not  agree  with  every  slumach,  yet  where  it  doi 
it  is  most  excellent  food ;  and,  in  Sir  John  Pringle's  opinit 
was  entitled  to  be  called,  the  juice  of  long  life  or  iram( 
tajity.  An  ancient  philosopher,  (Democntus) ,  being  aski 
when  he  had  reached  one  hundred  years,  how  he  had  co 
trived  to  live  so  long?  answered,  by  the  application  of 
willioul,  ami  honey  within.  Pythagoras,  noted  for  1 
great  age,  and  the  enjoyment  of  health  with  it,  lived  mu 
upon  honey;  and  both  I'liny  and  Dioscorides  call  it  u( 
aenilitit*,  or  good  for  the  aged.  It  is  sometimes  used 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  diet. 

5,  There  is  a  singular  substance,  a  nest,  consisting  t 
tlrely  of  hardened  gluten,  which  a  species  of  swallow  cc 
struets  in  hollow  rocks,  of  sea-worms,  and  other  gelatine 
marine  articles,  which  bears  some  affinity  to  isinglass,  a 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  tlie  Chinese,  the  Cochin  CI 
nesc,  and  the  inhabitants  of  various  islands  in  the  Indi 
ocean.     They  dissolve  it  in  their  broths  and  soups. 

Observations  yegarding  Animal  Food  m  general. 

To  lire  on  the  substance  of  other  animals,  is  by  ma 
considered  to  be  unnatural.  But  there  are  numbers 
creatures  both  on  land,  and  in  the  waters,  who  must  su 
sist  solely  on  animul  food,  not  being  able  to  procure  vej 
tables,  or  to  eat  them,  if  they  could  be  uTOCurcd,  It  v 
therefore  intended  by  nature  that  such  fooa  should  be  eater 
It  is  likewise  evident,  from  the  structure  of  the  hum 
body,  that  it  was  odculated  to  be  partly  maintained 
meat.     Providence  also  seems  to  have  intended  other  ai 

•  Bv  pniiinjr  »  oui 
fioi  filled  VTJih  boiling 
""  "t  be  complelcly  pi 

on  may  eat  uhly, ^ . ... 

t  Dr.  FntDklin  tuil  for  wme  lime  adhcrrd  dowly  to  »  dirt  purHr  vi 
J»l)l«i  biitin[l>ecoufMofavoy™hehid  taken  from  BiMH  ~'*' 

phi^  -uneeod  wrrc  e.ughi.  wSith  were  ilreued  on  board,  i 
of  wliich  Mem(4  »  drtioow,  ihM  he  broke  through  hii  »e[ 
>nil  ncr  afl«r  roatmued  to  CM   like  the  rot  of  mankind,  i 
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Aials  for  the  i^e  of  man,  from  the  astonishing  increase  of 
Mver^l  sorts*;  and  as  Pliny  remarks,  nature  has  shewn 
great  kindness  to  us,  in  causing  many  creatures  so  well  cal- 
culated for  our  food,  to  be  so  proline.  The  custom  like- 
wise of  eating  animal  food,  has  become  so  general,  and  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  our  habits  of  late,  that  it  could  not  now 
be  given  up;  nor  without  it,  indeed,  could  so  many  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  be  maintained  in  bleak  and  northern 
countries,  where  the  finer  and  more  useful  sorts  of  vegeta- 
bles are  reared  with  difficulty. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  if  animals  were  not  killed 
for  food,  we  should  lose  a  great  number  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  Besides  meat,  we  obtain  by  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
several  most  important  articles,  as  leather  for  our  shoes, 
mid  various  other  purposes,  fat  for  candles,  soap,  &c.  with- 
out which  we  should  often  feel  the  greatest  inconvenience. 

An  ingenious  poet,  who  grounds  his  doctrine  on  the  high- 
est of  all  authority,  has  well  observed, 

**  Nor  the  green  herb  alone. 

Unequal  to  sustain  man's  labVinp  race: 
Hence  eveiy  moving  thing  that  hved  on  earth. 
Was  granted  him  for  foodf ." 

At  first  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  would  be  thought  of  for 
subsistence,  and  they  are  still  accounted  wholesomer  than 
the  tame  or  domesticated,  as  they  take  more  exercise,  and 
feed  without  constraint,  upon  the  articles  they  prefer.  Their 
fibres,  however,  are  more  rigid  and  dry,  whilst  those  of 
the  domesticated  kinds  are  more  juicy  and  tender. 

Wild  animals  being  commonly  killed  in  their  blood,  are 
thence  apt  to  become  soon  putrid. 

Those  domesticated  animals  which  feed  themselves,  and 
are  fattened  on  their  natural  food,  are  justly  supposed  to 
afford  more  wholesome  nourishment,  than  those  that  are 
stall-fed;  because,  being  deprived  of  their  natural  exercise, 
their  juices  cannot  be  so  well  assimilated^.  Animals,  in 
these  days,  are  not  so  wholesome  as  formerly,  from  the 
practice  of  feeding  them  with  oil-cake,  and  other  improper 

*  The  increase  of  the  hog  is  very  rapid.  From  a  pair  of  rabbits,  it  h 
calculated  that  1,274,840  may  be  proauced  in  four  years.  The  increase 
of  the  cod  is  still  greater,  for  in  a  amgle  roe  of  that  species  of  fish,  there  are 
many  millions. 

•f*  Somerviile^s  Chase,  book  1. 

I  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions^  p.  188.  Cattle  fed  two  years,  though  they 
Have  less  tallow  within,  yet  the  flesh  is  finely  marbled,  and  incomparably 
superior  to  what  is  hastily  fed  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
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foods^  arts  not  formerly  in  use.  To  fatten  animals,  how- 
ever, on  proper  food,  caimot  be  objected  to,  as  the  flesh 
18  thereby  rendered  more  abundant,  and  nutritive. 

In  the  choiee  of  animal  food,  we  should  always  consider, 
whether  it  is  in  season  or  not,  for  the  same  sort  of  meat,  which 
at  one  period  of  the  year  is  good,  may  at  another  be  hurtful. 
For  example,  pork  is  a  wholesome  food  for  many  people  in 
the  winter  season,  but  in  summer,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten 
in  a  fresh  state,  unless  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  feeding.  By  the  arts  of  man,  the  other  sorts  of  do- 
mesticated animals  are  equally  fat  at  the  diilerent  seasons 
of  the  year,  though  every  person  of  delicacy  of  taste  would 
prefer  autumnal  beef  or  mutton,  fed  on  natural  pastures^ 
to  those  fattened  in  winter  on  turnip,  and  by  other  artificial 
means.  Tlie  proper  time  for  using  the  meat  of  each  class 
of  animals  is,  when  their  natural  nourishment  is  in  greatest 
plenty.  As  to  that  predilection  for  insipid  premature  meats, 
as  house-lamb,  so  much  the  fashion  with  luxurious  people, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded;  for  nature  certainly 
destined  that  they  should  attain  their  proper  growth  by 
natural  means,  before  they  are  used  as  food,  cither  when 
young,  or  older,  and  their  juices  in  that  state,  are  more 
nutritive  and  invigorating*. 

£very  animal  destined  for  slaughter,  ought  to  be  killed 
unawares,  and  in  its  prime  of  health.  When  its  blood  is 
inflamed  by  over-driving,  it  must  make  unwholesome  food, 
resembling  carrion  rather  than  sound  mcatf. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  deprive  domesticated 
animals,  as  much  as  possible,  of  their  blood,  when  killed; 
as  the  meat  is  thereby  longer  preserved  from  putrefaction, 
though  blood  is  not  accounted  an  unwholesome  article  of 
food ;  but,  by  over-driving  those  animals  toslaughter,  the 
blood  Is  so  diffused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  that  it  cannot 
be  emptied  by  bleeding;  and  the  meat  is  heavier,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  butcher,  but  to  the  loss  of  the  consumerj. 

The  custom  of  keeping  meat  for  a  considerable  time,  be- 
fore we  dress  it,  is  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  more  tender, 
palatable,  and  juicy,  and  easier  of  digestion.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  a  person  may  eat  double  the  quantity  of  meat 
bunff  up  for  some  time,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  sto- 
mach, tliat  he  can  of  meat  fresh  killed.    When  putrefac- 

*  Adaxr*8  Medical  Cautions,  p.  201. 
t  Falk*8  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  122. 
I  Adair's  Medical  CautioziSi  p.  274. 
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tion  has  begun  to  take  place  in  the, meat,  out  of  the  body, 
it  will  doubtless  sooner  be  digested  in  it.  Such  meat^ 
therefore,  maybe  well  calculated  for  weak  stomachs;  but 
what  it  acquires  in  tenderness,  it  loses  in  its  nutritive  qua- 
lity. Hence,  meat  long  kept,  is  not  so  nourishing  as  that 
which  is  fresh  killed. 

The  French,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  relish  animal  food, 
unless  it  partake  strongly  of  the  fumette;  but  they  eat  a 
considerable  proportion  of  bread  with  it,  and  that,  with 
their  small  wines,  corrects  the  putrescency*. 

Meat  apt  to  putrefy,  like  the  pigeon,  is  sooner  digested 
than  the  duck,  which  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  but  in  large 
quantities  such  meat  cannot  be  recommended. 

Some  parts  of  animals  are  more  tender  than  others,  and 
more  easily  digested,  as  the  head,  the  tongue,  the  udder, 
&c.;  others  are  more  difficult  of  solution,  as  the  external 
muscles,  the  stomach,  and  liver^  These  last  articles,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  proper  foods  for  persons  of  strong  sto- 
machs and  quick  digestion. 

The  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  are  often  agreeable  to 
the  stomach,  and  stimulate  it,  so  as  to  forward  digestion; 
but  animal  oils,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  are  not 
equally  digestible.  Hence  pork,  geese,  ducks,  salmon,  &c. 
containing  much  of  this  oil,  may  be  acceptable  to  strong 
stomachs;  but  if  eaten  in  too  great  quantities,  or  if  the  sto- 
mach be  weak,  they  will  disagree  with  it.  Animal  fat,  , 
however,  ought  not  to  be  totally  rejected.  For,  though 
<nly  matters,  in  large  quantities,  may  Oppress  the  stomach 
by  their  tenacity  or  viscidity,  yet,  as  oil  constitutes  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  foods,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  as  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  deposited  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat,  it  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  that  an  article  which  is  so  predominant  in  our 
bodies,,  should  be  inimical  to  healthf. 

The  digestibility  of  moat,  depends  much  upon  the  nature 
of  its  fibres,  and  their  being  mingled  with  fat  or  otherwise. 
Hence  beef  is  mure  difficult  of  digestion  than  mutton,  the 
fibres  of  the  one  being  grosser  than  the  other.  Animal  food 
also,  whose  fibres  have  little  fluid  between  them,  that  is 
dry  meat,  i^  more  indigestible  than  moist.  Thus,  lean 
animals  are  harder  of  digestion  than  fat  ones,  and  the  lean 
part  of  fat  meat,  is  easier  of  digestion  than  the  lean  part  of 

^  *  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  £02. 
t  Ibid.  p.  283. 
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lean  meat*.  Owing  to  the  same  circumstances,  meit 
roasted  a  great  dead,  is  not  so  digestible,  as  wh^n  done  but 
little,  the  fluids  being  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  fibres  being 
compelled  to  approach  closer  to  eacli  other  f. 

Adair  has  given  two  tables,  of  the  relative  digestibility  of 
foods ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  is  judicious  X* 
But  there  roust  be  many  exceptions,  owing  to  various  cir- 
cumstances; for  instance,  in  beef,  1.  According  to  differ- 
ence of  breed,  the  meat  of  some,  when  fed  for  $ome  timey 
being  marbled^  or  the  fat  and  lean  mingled  together, 
which  is  the  most  digestible  meat  of  any.  2.  According  to 
size,  the  largest  affording  in  general,  the  toughest  meat* 
3.  According  to  age,  young  oxen,  being  more  digestible  than 
tiie  old.  4.  According  to  the  mode  of  feeding.  5.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  animal  is  killed.  6.  The  time  tliat 
the  meat  is  preserved.  7*  l^e  manner  in  which  it  ii 
dressed,  &c. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  animals,  at  their 
full  growth,  are  easier  of  digestion  than  very  young  ones. 
Mutton,  for  instance,  is  easier  of  digestion  than  lamb ;  beef 
than  veal;  venison  than  fawn ;  and  that  on  account  of  the 
viscidity  of  the  flesh  of  young  animals. 

Comparison  between  Vegetable  and  Anmal  Diet. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  brielly  to  explain  the  various 
sorts  of  solid  food,  it  may  be  proper  n^xt  to  consider,  the 
general  nature  of  the  tu  o  great  divisions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  diet,  and  the  advantages  ol'cach. 

Vegetable  food  is  certainly  the  nu^rc  ancient  of  the  two; 
and  indeed,  as  forming  the  food  of  tlie  greater  proportion 
of  the  animals  we  live  upon,  (finh  excepted),  vegetables, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  the  principal  sources  of 
human  nourishment. 

In  favour  of  vegetables  it  may  be  said,  that  man  could 
hardly  live  entirely  upon  animal  food  §.     Symptoms  of  pu- 

♦  Dr.  Stark  foun<l,  that  the  loan  of  meat  is  more  djpostible  than  the  fat, 
wh«ch  prove*  how  well  calcuUtrd  lat  meat  is  for  ihe  more  lal>oriow»  classes. 
'I'liLTtf  are  lome  ii'sulitcd  fact*  regarding  digestion,  in  his  work,  p.  iH,  whicU 
he  v'uuU  probahly  have  brought  into  ;i  regular  system,  had  he  fortunately 
livt\i  longer. 

t  Ea»»y  Way  to  prolong  I, ife,  p.  SfJ. 

Z  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  \G5. 

<t  It  it  baid,  that  the  Lapiandcm  live  fornine  months  in  the  year  on  rein- 
deer, and  the  (irecolanders  on  fish.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  live  upon 
Mimal  fpod  aloiDc.    Fropi  iu  tta^cscy  to  putrcfactiou,  however,  it  must 
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tKEEU^tion  would  soon  oblige  him  to  desist ;  and  such  food^ 
if  taken  in  too  jsjeat  quantities^  would  stiiiiulate  the  system 
too  much,  render  it  weak,  and  hasten  its  decay. 

Vegetable  food  also,  is  much  better  calculated  for  chil- 
^n,  after  they  have  done  with  their  nurses'  milk,  and  for 
yoang  people  in  general,  to  whom  too  much  meat  is  highly 
pernicious.  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a  better  food  for  chil- 
dren than  potatoes,  oat-meal  porridge,  and  the  like. 

Vegetable  diet,  when  it  consists  of  articles  easily  di« 
gested,  as  potatoes,  &c.  is  likewise  favourable  to  long  life; 
at  least  when  the  aged  live  in  a  mild  temperature ;  and  take 
but  little  bodily  exercise,  that  diet  may  be  safely  adopted. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  in  favour  of  vegetable  ali- 
ment, that  it  has  no  tendency  to  produce  those  constitu- 
tional disorders,  which  animal  food  so  frequently  occasions. 
Any  effects  it  may  have  on  the  body,  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  rarely  injure  the 
system  at  large. 

The  last  argument  in  favour  of  vegetable  food  is,  that  it 
18 considered  to  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  powers  of 
llie  mind;  and  tends  to  preserve  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  a 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  an  acuteness  of  judgment, 
seldom  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  principally  upon  meat*. 

There  are  many  objections,  however,  to  vegetable  diet : 
as,  1.  Its  constant  tendency  to  acescency,  or  sourness  and 
tartness ;  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  useful  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  but  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  highly 
injurious  f.      2.  Vegetable  aliment  also  cannot,  without 

produce  diteasf ;  and  if  persons  were  to  be  confined  either  to  animal  or  ve* 
flfltable  diet,  the  vegetable  would  certainly-  be  preferable.  It  is  said,  that, 
ouring  some  periods  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  live  wholly 
OBr  currants,  or  a  vegetable  diet.  Millions  live  only  upon  rice,  and  many 
entirely  upon  oat-meal,  potatoes,  or  wheaten  breaa.  It  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  diabetic  patients,  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food,  but  they 
^id  it  almost  impossible  to  continue  that  diet  for  any  time. 

*  The  celebrated  Franklin,  in  his  younger  days,  partly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Tryon,  and  partly  on  account  of  economy,  took  entirely  to  a 
▼egetable  diet.  His  frugal  meal  frequently  consisted  of  only  a  biscuit,  or  a 
ilice  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisins ;  or  a  bun  from  the  pastry-cook's,  with 
a  glass  of  water ;  and  he  mentions,  that  his  progress  in  study  was  propor- 
tioned to  that  clearness  of  ideas,  and  quickness  of  conception,  which  are 
the  fruit  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  See  Life  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, written  by  himself,  p.  39. 

f  Porous  bread,  or  mealy  potatoes,  though  specifically  light,  xpay  not  be 
canty  di^stible,  if  they  turn  readily  sour ;  nor  is  liquid  food  from  vege- 
tables to  be  preferred  to  solid,  from  the  idea  of  lightneu,  when  it  is  likthr 
to  become  acescent,  ai  watcr-grucl— ^hMmi V  Hygih^  roL  ii«  Etiay  VIII. 

p.  7a 
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difitculty,  be  reduced  to  nourishment,  or  assimilated  to  the 
nature  of  man ;  an  objection  much  felt  by  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs,  though  the  vigorous  and  robust  are  not 
affected  by  it.  3.  From  vegetable  food,  when  thrown  into 
the  stomach,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  extricated,  by 
which  the  stomach  becomes  distended,  and  much  uneasi- 
ness is  produced  *.  4.  Vegetable  food  is  not  so  nourishing 
or  invigorating  as  animal  food. 

Let  us  next  consider  what  may  be  urged,  first,  in  favour 
of;  and  secondly,  in  opposition  to,  animal  food. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  observed,  that  man  is  no  longer 
the  child  of  nature,  nor  the  passive  inhabitant  of  one  genial 
spot,  but,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  is^  exposed  to  constant 
toil  and  exertion ;  he  requires,  therefore,  a  more  ready,  con- 
densed, and  more  easily  assimilated  nourishment,  than  vege- 
table food  can  bestow.  In  many  situations,  indeed,  the  vi- 
gour of  his  system  is  so  weakened,  by  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, that  the  most  stimulant  and  invigorating  foods  are 
necessary  to  counteract  their  injurious  cllects. 

Vegetables  are  certainly  of  use,  in  order  to  fill  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  without  which  digestion  is  likely  to  be  imper- 
fect ;  a  great  part  of  our  diet,  however,  should  be  solid, 
not  only  that  we  may  be  under  a  necessity  of  chewing  it,  to 
promote  the  process  of  digestion,  but  that  the  pressure  of 
this  solid  food  on  the  secretorj'  vessels  of  the  stomach, 
may  stimulate  them  to  discharge  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
gastric  juic^  and  other  humours,  into  the  stomach  and  in-^ 
testines  f. 

Animal  food  is  highly  favourable  to  labour. — We  can  sub- 
sist  longer  upon  it  than  vegetable ;  that  is,  we  are  sooner 
hungry  after  the  latter,  a  proof  that  its  nourishment  is 
sooner  exhausted  J. 

Animal  food  also,  consists  of  parts  which  have  been  al- 
ready digested  by  the  proper  organs  of  an  animal,  and^ipplied 
to  the  same  uses,  consequently  requires  only  solution  and 
mixture,  whereas,  vegetable  food  must  be  converted  into  a 
substance  of  an  animal  nature,  by  the  proper  action  of  our 
own  viscera,  and,  consequently,  requires  more  labour  of  the 
stomach  and  other  digestive  organs  §. 

♦  A  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  extricated  or  let  loose  by  the  dissolution 
of  vegetable  food,  by  which  digestion  is  promoted,  but  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  as  in  the  case  of  c^Di)age8  and  other  plants,  or  roots  abounding 
with  air,  the  re>ult  is  injurious. 

f  Adair's  Medical  Ciiutious,  p.  214. 

t  Ibid.  p.  'J82. 

§  Biu-toK  ou  the  Non-Diituralf,  p.  213.    It  appears,  from  the  iofonnation 
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Those  also  live  on  aoimal  food  have  more  bott&irij  or  can 
longer  endure  personal  exertion,  than  those  who  live  upon 
T^etables.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  war;  and  it 
gives  to  northern,  with  equal  degrees  of  spirit  or  courage,  a 
great  advantage  over  southern  nations. 

Many  objections,  however,  have  been  urged  to  the  use 
of  this  species  of  food. 

Animal  food  is,  in  one  respect,  more  wasting  than  vege- 
table, for  it  excites  by  its  stimulating  qualities,  a  temporary 
iey^x  after  every  meal,  by  which  the  springs  of  life  are 
urged  into  constant,  preternatural,  and  weakening  exertions. 

The  late  Sir  ExJward  Barry  prevailed  on  a  man  to  live 
for  eight  days  on  partridges,  without  vegetables ;  but  was 
obliged  to  desist,  from  tlie  appearance  of  strong  symptoms 
of  putrefeclion  *.  The  result  of  this  experiment  shews, 
how  necessary  it  is  that  animal  food  should  be  qualified  by 
a  doe  proportion  of  vcgetablesf,  as  by  a  mixture  ef  both, 
the  blood  best  calculated  to  nourish,  and  strengthen  the 
body,  is  formed. 

Persons  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  whether  fish  or 
flesh,  are  subject  to  various  fatal  disorders;  as  the  scurvy, 
malignant  ulcers,  and  fevers  ;  and  are  likewise  liable  to  cor- 
pulency, more  especially  when  united  to  inordinate  quanti- 
ties of  liquid  food. 

\s  anmial  food  fills  the  vesseb  fuller'  with  blood  than 
T^etable,  it  naturally  increases  our  muscular  strength; 
but  then  it  loads  the  brain  at  the  same  time,  which  occa« 
sions  heaviness  and  stupor ;  whereas  vegetable  food,  from 
not  loading  the  system  with  blood,  rather  diminishes  mus- 
cular strength,  but  enables  the  blood  to  act  with  greater 
force.  Vegetable  food,  therefore,  is  fitter  for  the  studious, 
giving  clearness  of  ideas,  and  animal  food  is  best  adapted 
for  the  laborious  classes^. 

•r  a  patieat  received  into  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna,  with  a  perforated 
stomach,  that  flesh  meat  was  constantly  digested  with  expedition  and  ease, 
bot  that  Tegetables,  in  general,  were  much  longer  in  undergoing  this  pro* 
C9m.~-Bfdd0a**  Hfgcia,  vol  ii^EsMj  VHI.  p.  19,  &  20 

*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  202. 

t  Ibid- p.  205. 

i  The  following  are  some,  among  the  many  admirable  obserrations  which 
CuUen  ha§  handed  down  to  us,  on  the  sut^ect  of  animal  and  vegetable  food. 
Itisplatn,  he  remarks,  that  delicacy  of  feelmg,  livelinei^s  of  imagination, 
sfoickness  of  apprehension,  and  acuteness  of  judgment,  more  frequently  ac- 
company a  weak  sute  of  body.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  same  state  is 
liable  tn  timidity,  fluctuation,  and  doubt ;  while  the  strong  hare  that  steadi- 
x>«s»  of  jndgment,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  which  are  proper  for  the  higher 
and  more  actire  iccncs  of  life.    The  most  valuable  tute  of  the  mtod,  bow^ 

M 
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SscT.  III.     The  Means  of  preservwg  Food  till  it  is 

consumed. 

Some  articles  of  food  cannot  be  consumed  too  rapidly, . 
after  they  are  obtained.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  • 
the  more  delicate  substances^  as  eggs,  milk^  and  buttei^ 
the  class  of  fish,  and  the  generality  of  the  vegetable  tribe. 
Some  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  excepted,  as  the  pine-apple^ 
the  orange,  and  the  pear,  when  pulled  not  perfectly  ripe. 
Various  articles  of  animal  food,  however,  as  has  been  alreadj 
observed,  are  the  better  of  being  preserved  for  some  time, 
at  least  in  countries  with  a  cold  temperature.  In  the  warm 
climates,  indeed,  where  excess  of  heat  renders  the  process 
of  putrefaction  immediate,  the  meat  is  used  in  its  best  state 
while  it  is  yet  warm,  and  almost  before  life  is  extinguished. 
In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  extinction  of  life, 
a  density,  or  firmness  of  lihre,  takes  place.  Hence  new- 
killed  meat  is  hard,  tough,  and  not  easily  broken  down. 
This  state,  however,  alters  as  soon  as  the  process  of  putre- 
faction begins,  which  soon  loosens  the  connexion  of  every 
part.  No  animal  food,  therefore,  should  be  used  in  this 
country,  until  it  has  been  presened  for  some  time,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  coldness  or  the  warmth  of  the  season.  In  regard 
to  wild  animals,  this  rule  is  often  carried  so  far,  as  to  render 
tliem  unwholesome,  and  almost  unfit  for  use. 

Men,  however,  soon  become  desirous,  not  only  to  pre- 
ser\e  food  for  a  few  day*,  and  to  render  it  more  palatsmle, 
hut  also  to  see  the  necessity  of  laying  up,  while  they  have  it 
in  their  power,  a  store  of  provision  for  their  future  use,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  risk  of  scarcity  or  famine.  The  va- 
rious arts  which  have  been  discovered  for  that  purpose, 
maybe  classed  under  the  following  general  heads:  1.  Dry- 
ing  in  the  sun.  2.  ArtiliciiU  heat.  3.  Salting.  4.  Pick- 
llng.  b,  Preser\ing  by  butter.  6.  Sugar.  7»  Ice;  and, 
y.  By  various  other  substances. 

1.  Tlie  simple  process  of  drying  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and   air,  was  jirobably  the  first  means   thought  of  to  prc- 

bftlthy  tfrum,  and  discham  the  superfluous  quantities,  while  the  other  ii 
opprcued,  and  variously  attectcd  by  it.  Barry  m  Dij^aticm^  n.  f)|w — Hence 
he  ccintendi,  that  animal  diet,  bcin^ 'mere  easily  aMimilatcd  than  vegetaiblct 
is  hetrer  calculated  for  weak  ccnstitutionf ;  antl  that  person*  with  a  stroi^ 
cunMitution,  who  use  much  excroiie,  ran  best  dijjest,  an.d  more  ufely  live 
on  a  diet  of  the  vrj^etable  kind,  and  water  fur  drink,  than  thote  vf  weaker 
ctomacht.    Ditto,  p.  1  lo. 
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both  personal  and  mental^  shall  attain  their  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

Ja regard  to  the  proportion  of  this  mixture;  it  cannot  be 
veiy  minutely  ascertained.  It  must  depend  upon  various 
circnmstances,  in  particular,  1 .  The  nature  of  the  climate. 
2.  The  occupation  of  the  indindual;  and^  3.  His  bodily 
health. 

1.  In  warm  dimates^  it  is  admitted  that  a  vegetable  diet 
may  be  carried  to  great  excess,  without  much  inconve- 
nience. Indeed,  such  climates  produce  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  food,  and  more  of  those  spices,  an<f 
o^ter  articles,  by  which  the  mischievous  efiects  of  that 
food  can  best  be  counteracted.  In  cold  climates,  on  the 
o^her  hand,  there  should  be  a  greater  proportion  of  animal 
fcK>d,  as,  from  the  want  of  lieat,  a  greater  stimulus  is  re- 
^tiired  for  the  system,  and  also  from  the  smaller  degree  of 
Perspiration,  and  little  tendency  to  putrefaction  which  the 
fields  discover. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  where  little  bodily 
<^^ertion  is  employed,  much  animal  food,  fresh  fish  alone 
excepted,  is  improper  in  any  climate,  as  it  will  load  the 
*^ody  and  oppress  the  mind ;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
"OdHy  exercise  is  much  employed,  the  use  of  animal  food 
should  be  liberal,  and  even  the  vegetables  used,  must  be  of 
^ne  most  nourishing,  or  farinaceous  sorts. 

3.  As  to  health,  the  conduct  of  the  individual  must  be 
^gulated  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  gout,  for  in- 
stance, a  vegetable  diet  is  in  general  to  be  recommended  * ; 
t^Ut  sometimes  an  excess  of  animal  food  is  necessary,  when 
^he  disease  is  not  regularly  formed,  to  drive  it  to  the  extre- 
^uties.  In  the  same  wav,  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  com- 
plmnts,  from  the  disposition  of  the  stomach  to  sourness  or 
^escency, .  requires  a  diet  of  animal  food,  as  the  only  means 
of  alleviating  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases;  and  it  is  well 
I^nown,  that  the  French  are  accustomed  to  take  great  quan- 
tities of  bread,  and  dried,  or  other  fruits,  with  their  animal 

^*et ;  and  thus,  probably,  escape  many  of  those  disorders, 
Py  which  the  English  are  apt  to  be  affected  f. 

Mr.  Slingsby  lived  nuny  years  on  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables,  without 

^  food  or  wine;  he  bad  excellent  spirits,  was  very  vifrorous,  and  was 

^fooi  the  gout  ever  since  he  began  that  regimen.    Dr.  Knight  followed 

plan  with  equal  success.    See  the  Works  of  William  Stark,  M.  D. 
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T    -Sairy  observes,  that  the  great  difference  between  a  strong  and  weak  con- 
^tscitMiii,  that  tUc  former  can  ammiiate  food  of  a  difficult  digestion  into  « 
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made  use  of,  must  be  a  sapless,  and  unwholesome  diet|, 
drained  of  all  its  nutritive  jjuices;  living  on  such  food^ 
therefore,  must  exhaust  the  power  and  action  of  the  stomachy 
and  BO  proper  supply  of  chyle  can  enter  the  circulation** 
It  is  aot  to  be  wondered  at,  tliercfore,  that  persons  livine 
during  a  long  voyage  on  such  food,  should  be  afflicted  witi^ 
the  scurvy t,  4.  For  the  use  of  working  people,  however, 
provisions  lightly  salted  are  preferable  to  fresh.  The  por- 
ters and  coalheavers  of  London,  who  are  obliged  to  devout 
great  quantities  of  meat,  as  well  as  to  drink  great  quantities 
of  porter,  in  order  to  support  themselves  in  the  great  la- 
hour  and  fatigue  they  go  through,  find  it  more  salutary  to 
live  upon  salt  meat,  which  does  not  digest  as  soon  as  the 
fresh,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  produce  fluxes;  and  ploughmen^ 
who  have  strong  stomachs,  and  quick  digestion,  are  more 
properly  and  more  safely  fed  on  rust)'  bucon,  than  on  the 
more  digestible  foods,  provided  it  is  duly  qualified  by  vege- 
tables!. ^'  Cadogan  asserts,  that  the  same  salt,  season?  ' 
ing,  and  smoke,  which  harden  and  preserve  salted  meats 
from  putrefaction,  before  they  are  eaten,  keep  them  froni 
dissolution  afterwards,  so  that  they  are  never  properly  di- 
gested at  all,  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  good  nourishment 
should  ever  come  from  them§.  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the  other, 
hand,  obsen'es,  that  many  valetudinarians,  whose  stomachy 
cpuld  not  bear  a  piece  of  veal,  lamb,  or  chicken,  from  their 
flesh  being  of  so  viscid  a  nature,  have  easjily  digested  a 
piece  of  ham  or  dried  beef,  which  proves  that  salt  meat  is 
not  so  difficult  of  digestion  as  Cadogan  and  other  authors 
have  maintained ||.  (i.  It  is  also  urged  in  favour  of  salted 
meat  and  fish,  that  though  they  arc  less  nutritive,  yet  they 
arc  more  digestible,  the  salt  increasing  the  stimulus  on  the 
stomach.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  if  they  have  ac- 
quired any  degree  of  rancidity.  M.  Ciosse  found  that  fried 
bacon  and  eggs  were  very  indigestible,  the  eggs,  in  parti- 

•  This  doctcme  is  enforced  in  Dr  Wright's  Directions  to  Officers  going  to 
!hc  W'v^t  Indies.    i?cc  Part  II.  Chapter  S. 

t  Of  old,  from  the- great  scarcity  of  winter  food,  the  inhabit.ints  of  this 
ci^untry  were  obligi'd  to  salt  their  provisions,  and  livinl,  durin;>^  the  winter 
«ca'>oi»,  prineipully  i»n  salfid  mc:it,  without  much  vc^table  food.  They 
were,  of  coui>o,  much  afl!icti  d  with  t|^e  scurvy, 

J  AdairN  Mrdir.il  Cauticm%  p.  IKri. 

$  Cadi )gan's  Dissertation  on  the  (lOut,  p.  54.  Tic  goes  so  far  as  to  sav, 
(p.  58j,  ih.<t  the  substances  we  tccd  upon,  ought  all  m  be  in  a  periNhablc 
st.itr,  otlierwi^e  rl-.cy  will  never  furnish  the  material  of  good  bK»mL  What- 
rvcr  ift  hardened  or  U'aftoncd,  to  as  to  keep  long  btfore  it  i>  eaten,  ought 
f»ut  to  l>e  «:iten  at  ;'Il ;  lor  it  will  never  dissolve  in  the  jiomnch. 

i|  Falconer's  OI)K'rvatiuns  on  CudoganSi  DifUTtatioii  un  the  Ciuut,  p.  G;}. 
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eulari  becoming  highly  alkaline  in  the  st<nnach^  yet  lean 
salted  beef  proved  easy  of  digestion.  Salted  meat,  there-^ 
fore,  can  only  be  very  injurious,  when,  by  long  keeping, 
the  putrescency  of  the  meat  prevails  over  the  preserving 
power  of  the  salt,  and  part  of  the  salt  becomes  ammonia* 
c«l*. 

4.  Pickling  is  properly  performed  by  the  use  of  vinegar 
^d  aromaticsf.  It  is  applied  both  to  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  intended  for  food;  in 
the  second,  as  condiment  or  seasoning.  Pickled  salmon  is 
an  article  of  the  first  sort:  when  eaten  cold,  it  is  reckoned 
heavy^  but  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  sort  of  food, 
to  warm  it  again,  by  steam,  or  in  hot  water,  when  it  resem* 
bles  fresh  salmon,  with  the  addition  of  vinegar. 

5.  Many  articles  also,  particularly  fruits,  are  preserved 
by  sugar,  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  wet  state,  lliis  includes 
a  material  branch  of  the  art  of  the  confectioner.  M.  Gosse 
found,  that  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  were  very  easy  of 
digestion,  and  that  any  tendency  to  fermentation  in  fruits^ 
was  greatly  corrected  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  spices: 

6.  The  art  of  preserving  meat,  fish,  &c.  in  ice  or  snow, 
has  long  been  known,  in  various  countries,  as  in  Russia, 
Spain,  and  China,  but  has  only  been  recently  attempted 
in  Great  Britain.  It  has  hitherto  been  solely  applied  to 
the  conveyance  of  salmon  from  the  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  London,  a  plan  originally  recommended  by  that  re- 
spectable patriot,  George  Dempster,  Ksq.  It  is  remarked, 
that  unless  the  ice  is  very  gradually  dissolved,  the  fish  is 
veiy  apt  to  lose  the  firmness  of  its  texture. 

/.  ITie  principal  difficulty  in  preserving  meat,  being  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  air ;  one  mode  of  effecting  this,  is  by 
potting,  as  it  is  termed,  the  meat  of  fish  being  put  up  in 

*  Adair*8  Medical  Cautions,  |v  204.  It  it  impossible,  however,  to  go  m> 
far  as  Bacon  and  Boerliaavc.  The  first  recommends  fiesh  and  fish  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot.  See  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  171 ;  and  Boerhaave,  for  proloneing  life,  prefers  dry  and  salted 
meat,  also  salted  and  old  fish,  and  in  general  every  thing  that  is  dry,  hard, 
.and  tenaccous;  grounding  his  opinion  on  this  principle,  that  they  resist 
more  dissipation  and  putrefaction. — De  Dieta  ad  Ltng^evttatfm,  Num.  1057.  « 

f  Slight  salting  is  also  called  pickling,  but  improperly.  In  Scotland,  they 
use  a  very  appropriate  term  for  slight  salting,  they  call  it  /wtvf/irrMw-,  and 
sometimes  comiiw.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  eating  boiled  beef  than 
in  that  state.  Tbat  preparation  called  hrawn^  made  from  the  flesh  of  an 
old  boar,  is  obtained,  by  means  of  picklin?  with  salt.  It  produces  an 
article,  insipid  and  homy,  and  whi^h  none  put  the  strongest  ftomachs  can 
digtet. 
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pots  of  earthen  warii^,  and  covered  with  melted  butter. 
Tills  plan  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

8.  Meat  might  probably  be  preserved  in  various  other 
xsays,  as  by  means  of  gum,  or  by  meal.  It  is  well  known^ 
that  a  leg  of  mutton  has  been  kept,  for  a  length  of  time,  ia 
a  fresh  state,  excluded  frnm  the  air,  by  me;ins  of  oatmeal*.- 
It  is  said,  that  gume  or  poultry  may  be  long  preserved,  by 
tying  a  string  tight  round  the  neck,  and  excluding  air.  If  any 
meat  is  tainted,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  from  three  to  six 
inches,  should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  or  thin 
linen,  and  boiled  with  the  meat,  4ud  uuy  putrefied  taste  oc 
^mell  will  thus  be  destroyedf. 

There  are  few  objects  which  require  more  public  atten- 
tion, than  to  ascertaiii  ^\\c  best  means  of  preserving  meat 
in  a  wholesonie  state,  more  especially  for  ihe  use  of  our 
seamen,  and  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  to 
whom  salted  provisions  are  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  salutary 
source  of  aliuieur.  By  souic  discoveries,  for  w  inch  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Appart,  this  has  been  brought  to  a  consi* 
dcfAble  dcgrei^  of  perfection,  aqd  it  will  probably  be  still 
further  improved |. 

*  Chircoal  bcinp:  a  j^eat  enemy  to  putrefaction,  I  hid  imagined  that  meat 
might  have  been  presci  vcd  by  it,  in  a  pour.dcd  siatc.  But  Irom  an  czperi* 
meat  made  by  Mr.  Sptncc  of  Drvpool,  Hull,  it  appears,  that  thou;rh  an* 
tiseptic  <iu1>stances,siich  a^  charroaf,may  depurate  recently  tainted  meat,  and 
preserve  deud  animal  matter  in  a  fresh  state  for  a  snort  time,  ytt  that  they 
cannot  be  frul»titu:rd  for  salt,  siiiCC,  bciofr  capable  mcicly  of  external  ap- 
plication to  the  surface  of  the  Mibstance  to  be  preserved,  they  art  not  able 
to  prevent  a  new  chemical  arraTij»enient  of  its  p;irt5  ;  salt,  on  the  contnuy, 
bein;;  intimately  combined  with  every  particle  of  the  meat,  etrcctually  hio* 
ders  such  a  cneniical  change.  Nor  did  the  nitrate  of  silver  (the  lunar 
cau<:tic  of  the  shops;  answer  better  in  solution  with  water.  In  a  very  short 
time,  or  in  \c»s  than  two  months,  the  meat  put  in  the  solution  was  in  a 
high  st'ite  of  putrefaction. 

f  A  h,iunch  <^f  vcnist  n,  highly  tainted,  has  been  restored,  <o  as  to  be  fit 
for  use,  by  being  repeatedly  rubbed  with  chaicoal  Tainted  li»h,  also  may 
be  much  improved,  oy  niixin>:  a  considerable  (quantity  of  vinegar  and  salt  ill 
tiic  water  in  which  they  are  b'lled. 

J  See  **  The  Art  ot  pre*iervlng  all  kimU  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub- 
stances for  several  Years,  written  by  M.  Appcn,  translated  In.m  the 
I'lenoh,**  sfcond  edition,  one  volume,  octavo,  pinitcd  in  l^TJ.  The  pro- 
ir^%  principady  ronsietsin  attention  to  the  following  paiticnlars :  1.  Putting 
the  substances  to  Iw  pre^rrved  in  buttles.  *2.  Corking  them  with  the  grcat- 
e»t  rare.  S.  Submitting  thc-p  inrh  cd  fubsiar.ces  to  tiif  .ictlon  of  bojling 
iTAfer,  in  a  wiii-r  bafli,  f<»r  a  rrer.ui  r-r  U-scr  Ungthof  ti:nf,  according  to 
their  nyt'.ire  ;  and,  4.  Withdrawiiirr  *,h\-  bottler  frnin  the  walii-bath,  as  soon 
:ik  rlie  pn  ce*s  *%  conij»Ii-t'd.  rU  ^r•.  l»<.'nkin,  Ila'l,  :.ud  (l.inil.'le,  (Blue* 
Ancluji  Kc'iid,  I}i.:'m('niU(-\,  .'■''">ntlnv;»rk.  j  aKo,  at  .»0,  LtMnb.:rd-stre'>t,  I*on- 
doii),  have  greatly  iniprnxtd  tin*  priKt'S,  \ii\v**  tin '.  I'l 'ii-*' fs  "^f  f^ill'reiil 
sizes,  for  meat*  instead  of  1  ottirs 
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Sect,  IV.     The  Cookery,  or  tlie  Mode  of  preparing  Food 

for  Consumption*. 

It  is  probable  that  man  originally  ate  both  vegetable  and 
animal  foods  in  a  crude  state ;  and  to  this  day  some  of  the 
African  nations,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  the  Patagoniana 
and  Samoeides,  devour  raw  flesh  and  fish,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  animals.  Such  a  mode  of  living  produces^ 
it  is  said,  great  bodily  vigour,  ferocity  of  mind,  and  love  off 

libcrtyt- 

In  general,  however,  animal  food  undergoes  some  pre- 
paration before  it  is  consumed.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited 
what  expedients  some  tribes  have  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  object,  as  putting  heated  stones  in  the  bellies 
of  pigs  to  roast  them,  or  burning  the  straw  in  order  to 
parch  the  grain.  From  these  humble  attempts,  the  great  re- 
finements of  cookery,  and  the  art  of  making  bread,  originated. 

It  is  certain,  that  cookery  is  an  useful  art.  By  it  many 
articles  are  rendered  wholesome,  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  ealen;  but  by  it  likewise,  many  articles  are 
rendered  unwholesome,  which  would  othenvise  have  pro- 
duced nourishing  food. 

Cookery  may  be  considered  tinder  two  general  heads,  the 
simple,  and  the  refined  or  compound. 

The  first,  though  apparently  easy,  requires  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  and  experience ;  and  the  second  is  au 
art  of  so  diversified  and  extensive  a  nature,  that  it  is  rarely 
carried  to  any  considerable  degree  of-  perfection ;  and  it 
would  have  been  no  loss  to  human  nature  if  it  had  never 
been  invented  J. 

Simple  cookery  includes  the  following  modes  of  dressing 

*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  subject  of  cookery,  and  the  circum- 
stances on  which  mixtures  of  different  articles  of  food  aie  in  some  cases  ad- 
mitted, and  in  others  are  condemned,  have  never  been  treated  of  in  a 
•cienti^c  form,  nor  explained  on  chemical  principles.  It  is  au  inquiry  ol  a 
very  extensive  nature,  and  mi|^ht  be  considered  under  three  divisions: 
I.  As  applied  to  the  pr«dervation  of  health*  2.  To  the  counteracting^  of 
disease ;  and,  3.  To  the  relish  of  the  palate :  though  the  last  bclougs  mors 
properly  to  the  cook,  than  to  the  man  of  science.  See  Nisbet's  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diet,  printed  at  London,  an.  1801,  a  most  useful  compilation  on 
that  subject.  If  such  a  work  were  undertaken,  it  ou^ht  to  be  extended, 
not  only  to  kitchen,  but  to  tiile  ctokery^  iucludin?  tlie  nature  and  uses  of  ihe 
diflferent  cpndimcnts,  and  explaining  the  medical  arrangement  of  dishes ;  at 
what  seasons  the  ditferent  sorts  ought  tp  be  taken,  and  the  eiTccts  of  the 
mixture  of  dificrent  kinds. 

f  Adair*s  Modical  Cautious,  p.  272.  1'he  famous  philosopher  Zeno^ 
the  first  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  others,  have  lived  on  raw  meat.  Diogenes, 
however,  it  is  said,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  practice. 

\  Adair,  in  his  Medical  Cautions,  p.  172,  (note),  says,  that  Dr.  Saunders 
proposed  to  publish  an  essay  on  the  present  modes  of  cookery,  pointing  out 
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meat:  I.  Roasting.   2.  Boiling.   3.  Stewing.    4.  Broiling, 
5.  FVying.  6.  Baking ;  and^  7*  Digesting. 

1.  Koasting  was  certainly  the  first  mode  invented  to  pre- 
pare animal  food ;  for  boiling  was  a  more  complicated  pro- 
cess, and  required  the  art  of  manufacturing  vessels  that 
could  withstand  the  effect  of  heat. 

Roasted  meat^  at  least  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  beef,  mut* 
ton,  and  venison,  is  prefened  in  England,  and  boiled  or 
baked  meat  in  France.  The  meat  of  England  has  not  al- 
ways the  same  high  flavour  as  that  of  France ;  but  it  is 
larger,  richer,  and  fatter,  and  appears  to  most  advantage 
in  a  roasted  state.  Besides,  coal  fires  are  better  adapted 
for  that  process  of  cookery,  than  wood  or  peat,  it  is 
found,  indeed,  that  meat  roasted  by  a  fire  of  peat  or  turf^ 
is  more  sodden,  than  when  coal  is  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Our  meat  in  England,  Cadogan  asserts,  is  generally 
overdone,  and  particularly  over-roasted*,  'fliis  doctrine, 
however,  is  denied  by  Falconer.  He  admits,  that  meat 
Httic  done  is  the  most  soluble ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tends, that  it  runs  quickly  into  putrefaction.  Hence  the 
French,  who  live  in  a  warm  climate,  find  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  eat  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  to  prevent  the  putre- 
fying effect  of  animal  food,  but  also  to  have  their  meat 
thoroughly  boiled  and  roastedf. 

2.  Boiling  is  also  an  excellent  mode  of  preparing  animal 
food,  rendering  it  more  soluble,  without  destroying,  if  pro- 
perly done,  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  being  peculiarly 
calculated  for  weak  stomaclisl.  But,  however  useful  mo- 
derate boiling  may  be  in  those  respects,  yet,  when  carried 

the  impropriety  of  certain  mitturf  <  and  ingredients  in  uur  nodtrn  di.'hcs. 
As  Dr.  Saunders  vi'Ti!!  so  \v(!I  ((imliricd  for  the  ta«>k,  it  i>  unt'ortun;ite  that  his 
intentions  wtrc  lu; cr  carrieil  into  effect.  It  allows  the  propriety  of  an 
author  endeavouring  to  complete  a  work  as  soon  a&  possible  after  he  has  un* 
dcrtaken  it. 

•  Old  aiic}  full  pjown  animals,  may  he  safely  eaten  when  under-roasicd  ; 
hut  not  young  meats  as  verd,  lamb,'pi«;,  &c.  Unless  they  are  thoroughly 
ru.isteci,  they  are  apt  to  make  the  person  who  eats  them  sick,  ujdeft»  he  has 
very  strong  digestive  powers 

f  Falc<iner*s  Olwervaiions  on  Ca(!o;r"n*s  Pisisertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  61. 

t  Some  medical  writers  have  rested  mucii  \i{>on  the  dietical  dilFcrence  lie* 
lui'cn  roanted  and  Iniiled  meat^i  but  die  only  dillerence  is,  that  by  the  force 
of  ii  roa^tin;:,  or  fr\in^  tire,  the  ilentcnth  of  animal  subttances  are  formed 
into  a  kind  ut  vinegar;  aud  :l:i;^,  roa^t-mtat  may  be  saiil  to  make  its  own 
•J  ..V  /-.f  •..n.v.  The  pungvnt  la'-tt-  of  the  brown  outside,  depends  upon  the 
•irwly  formed  acetMU5  acid,  wl\ich  will  ccitainlv  offVnd  a  weak  stomach. 
Tht*  mftide  of  roa!«tcd  meat,  dilVtrs  in  no  nwterial  n-opeci  ttum  the  lH>ile<l ; 
but  tTie  lKMle<],  from  wanting  ll»:«  sour  imt  ru-tation,  is  of  a  mihler  nature, 
and  with  it«  own  grATv,  is  the  bc:ft  tooii  tur  tlie  weak  and  the  dytpeptir.  ~ 
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to  such  an  extreme,  that  every  thing  soluble  is  extracted^ 
the  nutritious  parts  are  conveyed  to  the  liquor,  and  the 
meat  itself  becomes  insipid^  and  almost  devoid  of  nourish- 
aent. 

Young  and  viscid  food^  as  veal,  ^chickens,  partrid^es^ 
ftc.  nre  more  wholesome  when  thoroughly  roasted  than 
boiled;  but  beef  and  mutton  are  easier  digested  when 
boiled  than  roasted* ;  consequently,  boiling  such  meat,  is 
better  calculated  for  weak  stomachs. 

Boiling  is  particularly  applicable  to  vegetables,  render- 
bg  them  more  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  depriving  thom 
of  a  considerable  quzintity  of  air^  so  injurious  to  weak  sto- 
machs. 

The  usual  mode  of  preparing  fish  for  the  table,  is  by 
boiling,  roasting  rendering  them  more  indigestible. 

3.  Stewing  is  reckoned  the  mode  by  which  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nourishment  is  obtained  horn  meat.  By  this, 
plan,  the  texture  of  the  meat  is  rendered  more  tender,  its 
soluble  parts  are  not  fully  extracted,  and  it  is  left  in  a  state 
abundantly  sapid  and  nourishing,  while  the  soup  also,  or 
fluid,  contains  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  animal  extract. 

4.  Broiling  consists  in  exposing  meat  to  the  nc;ir  appli- 
cation of  a  naked  fire,  by  which  means,  its  outer  surface 
immediately  hardens  before  the  heat  has  penetrated  the 
whole.  This  prevents  any  excess  of  exhalation,  and  the 
meat,  when  done,  is  rendered  sufficiently  tender.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly suited  for  beef-steaks  and  mutton-chops,  which  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  eaten  in  a  juicy,  and  almost  a  raw 
state,  and  which  are  easily  digested. 

5.  Frying  is  a  process  that  renders  meat  more  indigesti- 
ble tlian  any  other;  and  thence,  by  some  would  be  included 
anderthe  head  of  compound  cookcryf.  It  is  performed  by 
cutting  meat  into  thin  slices,  and  putting  it  in  a  vessel  over 
the  naked  fire.  As  the  lower  surface  of  the  meat  would 
thus  be  burnt  or  hardened,  some  fluid  matter,  generally  of  an 
oily  nature,  is  introduced,  which  acquires,  from  the  hcatj 
^  burnt  or  empyreumatie  taste,  and  becomes  hardly  mis- 
cible  with  the  fluids  in  the  stomach.  It  requires,  therefore, 
the  addition  of  stimulants  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest 

in- 

•  Easy  Way  of  Prolonginj^f  Life,  p.  41. 

^  In  a  recent  work,  publislicd  it  is  said,  under  the  auspices  of  a  respect- 
able physician,  a  mode  oi  frying  bccf-s^dcs  is  mcntionea,  (Culina,  p.  39), 
vrfaicn  tne  author  observes,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  dish 
|>repared  to  satisfy  the* appetite,  and  not  to  pamper  it.  In  that  case,  frying 
au^t  to  be  included  among  the  branches  of  simple  cookery. 

\  Fried  meat  ought  to  make  the  least  part  of  sadutary  diet,  because  the 
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6.  Baking  consists  in  the  application  of  heat  in  a  iif 
form^  the  meat  being  put  in  a  vessel  covered  with  past<^ 
instead  of  its  being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Any  conside* 
rable  exhalation  is  thus  prevented^  and  the  meat,  by  the 
retention  of  all  its  juices,  is  rendered  more  sapid  and  ten- 
der. But  baked  meat  sits  heavy  on  some  stomachs,  frpiD 
the  greater  retention  of  its  oils,  which  are  in  a  burnt  state* 
It  requires^  therefore,  the  additional  stimulus  of  spices  and 
aromatics,  to  assist  the  powers  of  the  stomach  to  digest  it* 

7*  Digestion  is  tlie  last  discovered  process  of  simple 
cookery.  It  is  performed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  resembles 
boiling,  being  conducted  in  a  very  high  temperature,  while^ 
from  the  closeness  of  the  vessel,  the  advantages  of  stewing 
are  procured.     It  is  not,  however,  much  in  use. 

Besides  tliese  various  siinple  modes  of  preparing  animal 
food,  there  is  another,  whicli  it  may  be  proper  here  to  take 
notice  of,  namely,  when  animal  food  is  dissolved  in  water^ 
and  formed  into  a  gelatinous  solution  or  ielly*.  This  sub- 
stance is  of  a  viscid  nature,  and  though  it  contains  muck 
nourishment,  yet  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  of  course^ 
less  calculated  for  diseased  or  weak  stomaclis  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  Nor  are  those  jellies,  which  are  the  mu- 
cilaginous extract  of  certain  parts  of  animals,  as  hartshorn, 
very  digestible ;  indeed,  a  too  Uberal  use  of  them  has  often 
proved  injuriousf.  They  can  only  be  recommended  for  the 
sick,  accompanied  witli  a  quantity  of  stale  bread.  To  those 
who  recjuire  any  article  of  that  sort,  more  especially  if  their 
stomachs  arc  weak,  simple  beef-tea,  properly  prepared,  is 
the  most  nutritive  balsam  that  can  be  adininistercd;^. 

One  would  imagine,  that  all  the  various  modes  of  pre- 
paring food  above  enumerated,  might  satisfy  the  most 
luxurious  appetite ;  but,  instead  thereof,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  been  exerted,  to  discover  a  number  of  other  prcpa- 
xations.    Hence,  a  system  of  reiined,  or  comjiound  cookeryj 


llcah  which  is  drcMcd  in  this  manner9  undergoes  a  much  more  violent  heat 
ttian  that  which  is  boiled;  for  oil  rcijuires  six  hundred  deuces  of  heat  by 
the  thermometer,  to  make  it  Ik>II,  whereas  water  will  boil  with  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dc)^ree»;  so  th;it  the  salt  and  oily  parts  of  the  meat,  are 
made  *o  much  more  acrimonio\:s  by  the  intenscr  heat, 

♦  Some  French  phy«ici.ins  h:ivc  recently  recommended  what  they  call 

f.i.iinrj  VT  ccmipuct  animal  )iily,  as  :i   remedy  more  etlicacious  than  the 
urk,  iu  mci.t  dm.>a»es  wlcre  tiiat  iiub>t'tnce  is  administered  ;  but  Its  powcrt 
]>:i»c  not  fully  answered   the  ciprctationn  entertained.    A  calfo  foot  for 
»up|>cr,  without  ?.ny  »auce,  is  found  as  l>cncficial  as  the  ^elatiue. — Finkntw^ 
Jllt^lLit'un,  of  Parity  vol.  i.  p.  :k»l. 
t  .\d;iir\  Medical  Caution^,  p.  IJ»7. 
I  lalka iiuurUuu  of  Hcaliiii  vol i.  p.  17'' 
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kas  been  invented^  more  flattering  to  the  palate,  thaa. 
favourable  to  the  health. 

It  would  be  improper  to  touch  upon  processes,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  writer  on  dietetics  to  mention  with 
any  degree  of  approbation.  Some  dishes  may  be  prepared 
variously  compounded,  which  may  oceasionsilly  be  tasted, 
and  plain  sauces  may  be  an  useful  addition  to  fi^h  and  ve- 
getables ;  but  the  generality  of  ragouts,  made  dishes,  and 
the  like,  are  of  a  pernicious  quality,  and  cannot  be  too 
cautiously  avoided  by  those,  who  entertain  any  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  their  health. 

Before  this  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  proper  to' 
ooQsider  the  mode  of  preparing  two  important  articles, 
aamdy,  bread,  and  that  valuable  root  the  potatoe. 

Bread*, — On  this  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  some 
general  remarks:  L  On  the  various  articles  employed  in 
die  making  of  bread.  2.  On  the  various  modes  of  manu- 
facturing it.  3.  On  the  various  sorts  of  wheaten  bread, 
4.  On  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  use ;  and  5.  On 
t)ie  ruks  that  ought  to  be  adopted  regarding  its  consump- 
tion. 

1 .  Bread  is  not  only  made  of  all  the  various  sorts  of 
grain,  but  also  of  chesnuts,  and  other  sorts  of  nuts ;  of 
roots,  as  the  potatoe,  &c. ;  of  fish,  dried  and  ground  into 
meal;  of  flesh  prepared  in  the  same  manner;  and  even  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  &c.t  But  grain  is  the  proper  substance 
of  which  bread  ought  to  be  made ;  and  wheaten  bread  is  by 
far  the  most  perfect. 

2.  Bread  may  be  manufactured  in  three  w'ays  :  leavened, 
unleavened,  and  soured.  Leavened  bread  is  subjected  to 
the  process  of  fermentation,  either  naturally,  by  the  addi- 

'  •  The  bipst  work  on  the  art  of  bread-making,  is  a  treatise  drawn  up  by- 
Mr.  A.  Edlin.  printed  at  London,  one  volume  octavo,  anno  1 805.  It  begins 
with  explaining  the  natural  history  and  cultivation  of  wheat ;  the  nature 
of  the  com  trade ;  the  analysis  of  wheat-flour ;  the  analysis  of  yeast ;  the 
theory  of  the  fermentation  of  bread ;  substitutes  for  wheaten  bread,  &c. 
On  tne  subject  of  tubstitutet,  he  does  justice  to  the  experiments  made  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  :  Posterity,  he  says,  will  thank  them  in  terms  of 
the  highest  approbation,  for  having  turned  their  attention  to  the  great 
qtie»tion  of  substitutes  for  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  bread ;  and  the 
great  variety  of  experiments  they  made,  to  ascertain  the  respective  qualities 
cf  barley,  rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  maize,  rice,  beans,  and  potatoes.  It  i« 
vrrr  improoable,  he  adds,  that  such  another  opponunity  will  ever  occur 
aigam.— jE^ui*f  Treatise  on  the  Art  if  Bread^makin^y  p.  97  and  98. 

'\  See  Lemenr  on  Foods,  translated  by  Hay,  p.  9.5. —This  must  be  done, 
not  for  'the  take  of  nourithment,  but  for  supplying  a  dry  food,  and  dis- 
tcndiiig  the  ttoraach. 
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flon  of  some  old  paste,  or  leaven  to  the  new  paste,  which 
makes  it  undergo  the  fermentative  process ;  or,  by  the  adrf 
dition  of  barm  or  yeast.  The  first  plan  is  generally  adoptol 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  second  in  Great  Britain. 

Unleavened  bread  consists  of  a  mixture  of  meal  and 
water,  formed  into  a  firm  and  tough  cake,  made  as  thin  m 
possible,  to  favour  its  drying;  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  butter,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  friable,  aiNt 
porous;  but  it  renders  the  bread  sourer,  and  is  apt  to 
produce  heart-bum. 

Of  the  unleavened  sorts  of  bread,  biscuit  is  by  fer  the 
best ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  leavened  bread  does  not  agree, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  In  caual  quanti- 
ties, it  is  more  nutritive  than  fermented  breaa ;  it  is  aha 
lighter,  and  less  liable  to  create  acidity  and  flatulence. 

In  some  of  the  interior  counties  in  England,  where  their 
bread  is  often  manufactured  from  oat- meal,  they  have  m 
mode  of  preparing  that  meal  for  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
by  making  it  sour;  the  bread,  instead  of  being  hard,  is  thus 
rendered  of  a  soft  texture,  and,  from  its  moderate  acidity, 
it  is  wholesome*.  By  the  same  mode,  barley-bread  has 
been  made;  and,  with  a  small  proportion  ol*  yeast,  ha» 
formed  a  species  of  food  that  might  please  the  most  de» 
Iieate  stomachs,  llierc  is  not  the  least  occasion,  therefore, 
when  any  scarcity  takes  place  in  this  country,  to  introduce 
such  (juantitics  of  fiireign  wheat,  when  we  have  oats,  bar- 
Icy,  and  while  pease  of  our  own  producef,  that  might 
ansuer  the  purposes  of  alinioiit,  much  bettor  than  the  mi- 
senihlc  and  unwholesome  trash  which  we  are  too  apt  to  re- 
ceive from  foreign  countries,  and  by  the  mixture  of  which, 
our  own  wheat  is  so  often  contaminated. 

3.  The  different  sorts  of  wheaten  bread  may  be  consi* 
dered  under  three  classes ;  fine  bread,  coarse  bread,  and 
rolls.  The  finer  sorts  of  brejid  are  certainly  the  most  in- 
digestible, and  consequently  are  best  calci.Iated  for  strong 
stomachs;  they  ought  only  to  be  consumed,  therefore,  by 
the  laborious,  and  not  by  the  luxurious  or  the  sedentary 

*  It  rcftemblci  what  is  called  lowcn*,  or  oat-meal  flummery  Thin  articlW 
is  prcpari-d  by  letting  oat-mval  and  water  st^nd  t(>g;cthcr  till  the  liquor  be- 
comes acidiiluus,  whrn  it  is  (Kiund  vi\\  ard  boiled  to  a  jelly.  Pringle 
and  Bbne  relate,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  scun'y  has  beta  prevented 
and  eiirrd  by  this  pre|>aration  alone. 

i*  Themixiiirc  of  white  pease  meal  is  au  improvrtnent  on  bad  flour ;  and 
when  Uirley  or  bi;r  is  made  into  pi»t  ur  pearl  barley,  it  yields  a  very  fine 
apecivs  of  flour,  whicji,  vfhen  ^icJ  wiL  milk^  can  h'aidiy  bo  distinguiihcd 
from  whcatth  flour. 
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dssses  of  the  community.    Coarse  or  brown  bread,  madt 
of  the  whole  flour  unsifted^  is  infinitely  preferable  for  wesdc 
or  delicate  stomachs.    Rolls,  and  other  sorts  of  bread  cem« 
nionly  used  at  breakfast,  have  all  the  bad  efiects  of  new 
bread,  unless  they  are  particularly  well  baked,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  accounted  rather  unwholesome.    It  is  said 
by  some,  that  bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  girain,  is  more 
wholesome  than  what  is  made  of  only  one  sort,  as  their 
qmiities  senre  to  correct  one  another.    For  example,  wheat 
flour,  especially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a  starchy  nature,  iii 
apt  to  occasion  constipation.    Bread  made  of  rye-meal,  on 
the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  laxative  for  the  bowels  A  due 
pn^rtion  of  each,  therefore,  makes  the  wholesomest  bread, 
4.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  physicians,  for  the 
use  of  bread  in  diet.    If  flour  were  used  with  water  in  a 
nw  state,  it  would  be  found  so  glutinous,  as  to  clog  and 
ck>y  the  stomach :  it  is  therefore  converted  into  bread,  to 
take  off  this  viscidity.    When  fermented,  it  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  correct  the  putrescency  of  animal  food.     Ferment- 
ed bread,  likewise,  being  of  a  spongy  nature,  soaks  up  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  facilitates  digestion^.     It  is  ne* 
cessary  to  have  something  solid  in  the  way  of  food,  which 
n&y  continue  a  permanent  action  on  the  stomach,  when 
intsoduced  into  it,  and  without  which,  fluids,   however  nou- 
rishing, are  never  satisfying  to  the  appetite.    The  mastica- 
tion of  dry  food  also,  is  the  means  of  bringing  a  certain 
quantity  of  saliva  into  the  stomach.   Without  bread,  indeed, 
animal  food  would  soon  become  loathsome  to  us,  from  its 
tendency  to  putrefaction.    Its  use  is  suited  to  ever\'  season, 
age,  and  temperament;  and,  on  that  account,  it  may  be 
properly  called  the  universal  aliment,  or  staff  of  lifef. 

6.  Several  rules  have  been  given  regarding  the  use  oi 
bread,  in  particular  the  following :  1.  Bread  should  be  kept 
till  it  is  rather  stale ;  or,  if  it  is  consumed  when  fresh,  it 
should  either  be  thoroughly  baked  or  toasted.  2.  The 
external  surface,  or  crust  of  bread,  is  most  easily  digested ; 
but  it  contains  less  nourishment  than  the  softer  part,  or 
erumb.  3.  Fermented  bread  should  not  be  given  to  claU 
dren,  for  the  first  six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  according  to 
their  strength :  biscuit-powder,  in  small  quantities,  is  anr 
excellent  substitute.  4.  The  proper  quantity  of  bread  foe 
full-grown  persons,    must  be  regulated  by  the  age,  sex, 

• 

•  T^jkxj  Way  to  prolong  Life,  P.  18. 

'f  Fiilcoher*!  ObtenraitioiM  oo  C^dogaa*!  Diucrmtion  on  the  OOut,  p.  77. 
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tbiiatitiitK>ii;  and  ftiode  of  life;,  but,  in  generid,  oiir'MlM^ 
ibod  nm  be  conffuned  In  the  following  proportions :  Oait 
third  cf  animal  food,  another  third  of  greens,  and  oUmi 
vegetables  of  a  siaaiJar  nature^  and  the  remaming  thiadjof 
bii0iid«  .'3ti 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  on  the  snlnecfciitf 
bread  &»  tvhether it  should  form  so  greatan  artide of ibodj 
with  the  lower  orders  of  sodety^  as  it  does  in  Englandi^ 
Bread  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  modes  cMisim 
gr^»  and  not  adapted  to  their  narrow  means,  being  ,bi|nt 
dened  with  two  heavy  additional  charges,  when  pasHi§ 
through  the  hands  of  both  the  mill^  and  the  bakerji 
and,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  it  is  often  adulteratao^ 
It  has  therefore  been  recommended,  to  use  boiled  gmia 
instead  of  bread*.  Pot  or  pearl  barley,  is  admirably  oab« 
eulatcd  for  that  purpose,  insomuch  that  it  is  justly  enlitldk 
to  the  name  of  European  rice^  and  may  be  used  in  the  sama^ 
manner,  both  simply  boiled,  or  converted  into  poddinghi 
In  addition  to  this,  let  the  poor  use  biscuit  for  any  tcmaow 
Yary  use,  when  it  ■  may  not  be  ccmvenicBt  to  dress  oracT- 
aorts  of  victuals.  Tliese  articles,  with  potatoes,  woaU^ 
enable  them  to  live  much  more  comfortably  than  they  do-ab 
present. 

Pvtaioes.^-^'Kext  to  bread,  there  is  no  vegetable  artiok^ 
the  preparation  of  wliich  as  food,  ought  to  be  more  attendtv 
to,  than  the  potatoe.  If  properly  dressed,  it  furnishes  not 
only  a  wholesome,  but  a  most  acceptable  repast.  It  is  not 
to  be  wonder9d  at,  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  should  not  bo 
much  relished  at  Uie  great  tables  in  London,  as  the  cooka 
were  accu$tome<l  to  pare  them,  as  they  did  turnips,  pre* 
vious  to  their  being  boiled,  which  deprived  them  of  their 
most  nutritious  particles,  and  rendered  them  a  most  insipid 
and  tasteless  messf.  It  is  a  good  plan,  first  moderately  to 
boil,  and  then  to  roast  them,  which  gives  them,  in  soma 
measure,  a  chcsnut  taste ;  but  simply  boiling  or  steaming- 
are  the  most  general  modes  of  preparation. 

in  regard  to  boiling  potatoes,  it  is  of  consequence  that 
they  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  one  size ;  that  they  be  wdl 
washed  and  cleared  of  earth  or  dirt ;  that  they  be  put  with 
cold  water  into  a  pan  or  kettle,  well  rinsed  about,  and  kcpl 

•  Buchan*!  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  694. 

f  In Flanden  and  in  Hdlland,  the  tame  practice  prcvaili,  but  tKetrpOB 
trtoca  are  in  general  waiy,  and  conaequently  n«t  to  easily  ikinned.  Thtf 
siylikcwiiCa  thsiiiochiiif  ialoit,  at  th^  give  the  parix^io  their  cittk^ 
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there  for  an  hour  or  two,  which  will  extract  the  black  liquor 
with  which  they  are  impregnated.  They  ought  then  to  be 
put,  not  into  boiling  water,  like  greens,  but  into  fresh  cold 
water,  with  a  little  salt,  and  boiled  in  a  kettle  or  goblet, 
closely  covered,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 
No  more  water  should  be  put  in  than  merely  to  cover  them, 
as  they  produce  themselves  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid. 
When  sufficiently  done,  the  water  to  be  instantly  'poured 
nffj  and  the  kettle,  cont^ning  the  cooked  potatoes,  to  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  with  tlie  cover  off,  until  the 
steam  be  completely  evaporated;  the  potatoes  are  thus 
fendered  quite  dry  and  meally,  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
table*. 

As  to  the  converting  potatoes  into  bread,  though  that  may 
be  effected  by  various  processes  t>  and  more  especially  by 
the  mbwture  of  diftercnt  sorts Jof  flour,  yet  they  answer  the 
purpose  of  food  ec^ually  well,  plainly  boiled  or  roasted,  with- 
out all  the  trouble  of  such  conversion. 


Sect.  V.    The  Seasonings    or  Condiments  with  uchich  the 
various  sorts  of  Food  are  usually  accompanied, 

^  In  the  more  refined  periods  of  society,  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles are  made  of,  known  under  the  name  of  condiments, 
w  seasoning,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  decorations  to 
toe  table,  and  are  of  use  with  some  kinds  of  food.  Pliny 
^iidemns  them  as  highly  pernicious;  but  he  probably 
Eluded  to  the  feasts  of  Apicius,  and  other  luxurious  Ro- 
wians  of  those  times,  who  carried  seasoning  to  excess.  In 
^  Dioderate  degree,  and  with  some  particular  articles,  they 
^e  beneficial. 

f  he  use  of  condiments,  seems  to  have  been  first  suggest- 
^  by  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  stomach,  when  languid, 
^^  clogged  by  insipid  foods.  With  food,  their  uses  are 
^^ious.    They  sometimes  ameliorate  the  taste  of  various 

See  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  191,  and  503. 
t'M.  Parmentier  observes,  that  potatoes  contain  too  much  nrucilaee  in  pro- 
P^on  to  their  starch,  which  prevents  them  from  being  converted  mtogood 
''fead.  But  that  if  the  starch,be  collected  from  ten  pounds  of  raw  potAioes,  by 
gratin»  them  into  cold  water,  and  agitating^  them,  and  if  the  starch  thus  pro- 
5^^  he  miicd  with  other  ten  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  and  properly  sub- 
jected to  fermentation,  like  wheat  flour,  that  it  will  make  as  good  bread  as 
^^  finest  wheat. — Darivins  Zatmomia^  vol.  i.  p.  655. 

^^row-root,  to  the  amount  of  alK>ut  one]  ounce  to  four  pounds  of  ppt»* 
wei,and  at  much  flour,  answers  much  better. 
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Kxl,  u  broths,  porridge,  &c,  would  be  without  it,  and 
ow  grateful  a  small  portion  of  salted  fish  is,  to  many  of 
lose  who  live  entirely  upon  vegetable  diet.  Lastly,  a  mo- 
?rate  use  of  salt,  is  very  proper  to  protect  bodies,  through 
hich  it  passes:,  Iroili  corruption,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
5  of  great  use,  mixed  with  our  blood,  in  preserving  it,  and 
ir  other  fluids,  from  putrcscency,  more  especially  where 
luch  animal  food  is  consumed^. 

Oq  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  salt  is 
lore  necessary  with  fat  meat  than  witii  lean  ;  and  that  it 
aght  to  be  used  sparingly,  by  young,   florid,   and  hale 
Bople,  as  it  lieats  and  creates  thirst. 
2.  Sugar  is  a  substance  whose  taste  and  properties  are 
*ell  known.     It  is  nutritious,  <intiseptic,  and  laxative;  but 
eing  of  a  very  fermentable  nature,  it  is  apt  to  produce 
itulencc,  heat,  and  thirst,  in  many  constitutions.     It  is 
dzcd  as  a  condiment  with  a  variety  of  articles,  as  straw- 
bnries,  melons,  &e.  Many  fruits  are  preserved  ))y  it ;  and  it 
I  an  essential  article  in  jnauy  dishes,  as  tarts,  puddings,  &c. 
That  sugar  is  not  unwliolesome,  (infleed   many  consider 
:as  the  prineipid  source  of  nourishment),  is  evident,  from 
arious  p<irticulars.     It  agrees  remarkably  well  with  some 
institutions ;  and  Slare,  in  its  defence,  quotes  the  cele- 
"ttted  example  of  Mallory,  who  was  a  great  lover  and  eater 
sugar,  and  who,  after  cutting  a  fresh  set  of  teeth  at  past 
irscore,  lived  to  about  one  hundred  years  of  agcf. 
<•  Vinegar,  when  taken  moderately,  can  neither  be  im« 
3fr  nor  unwholesome.     It  gives  a  grateful  taste  to  se- 
i  kinds  of  aliment,  that  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  pall; 
gently  stinmlates  the  stomdeh,  so  as  to  excite  appetite, 
moderately  antiseptic,  and  probably,  by  that  quality, 
ites  the  putrefactive  tendency  of  flesh  diet,  and  is  m 
way  an  antiscorbutic.     When  in  a  perfect  state,  or 
f  so,  vinegar  is  safer  to  use  as  an  acid  condiment,  than 
f  the  recent  juices,  as  lemon,  &c.  having  already  gone 
;h  the  vinous  fermentation.     It  can  have  no  bad  con- 
ices  in  the  blood  vessels,  as  it  is  easily  subdued  by 
^s  of  assimilation  J. 

Qie  of  salt  U  strongly  objected  to  by  Dr.  Clclsmd,  in  his  Institutes  of 

Appendix,  p.  34),  and  he  states,  that  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 

examinatioD,  thought  it  of  no  manner  of  berviceto  the  animal  eco* 

i,  therefore,  recommended  that  no  more  of  it  should  be  used  tlian 

tit  required  to  give  a  relish.     Bui  whoever  considers  the  observK- 

ined  in  the  text,  will  probably  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

eland's  Institutes  of  Hralth,  App.  p.  38. 

U  kaown,  that  the  »oldiers  of  Rome  and  Carthage  uted  Tinegar 

n2 
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Acids  assist  digestion  merely,  and  afford  no  nourishment, 
unless  the  juice  of  sour  fruits  furnish  any.  Acids  are  some- 
times employed  to  create  an  appetite ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, lemonade  is  sometimes  taken  before  dinner  in  hot 
countries,  where,  owing  lo  an  increased  circulation  in  the 
skin,  the  internal  circulation  is  diminished,  and  of  course^ 
the  stomach  weakened. 

But  the  principal  use  of  acids  is,  to  be  eaten  with  ani- 
mal  food.  Thus,  lemon  or  vinegar  is  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  fish ;  and  shell-fish  in  particular,  ought  never  to  be 
eaten  without  sonic  acid,  being  in  their  nature  so  extremely 
viscid,  and,  witliout  that  addition,  indigestible  and  un- 
wholesome. It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  use  acids 
with  veal,  lamb,  and  otlicr  young  animals,  namely,  to  cor- 
rect their  viscidity,  or  glutinous  nature. 

The  French  use  vinegar  more  liberally  than  we  do  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  proper  sauce  for  their  meats,  which  they  gene- 
rally eat  in  a  putrescent  state.  Their  vinegar  is  much 
more  genuine  tlian  t)urs,  wliich  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  oil  of  vitriol*.  Of  all  acids,  vinegar,  provided  we  at- 
tend to  its  quality,  is  the  safest. 

4.  The  hot  or  spicy  condiments  form  a  numerous  tribe* 
They  arc  powerful  stimulants,  that  is  to  say,  they  increase 
the  action  of  the  stomach  :  And,  as  digestion  partly  de- 
pends upon  the  contracting  power  of  the  stomach,  when 
that  organ  is  weak,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  article  that 
will  stimulate  it  to  action.  Of  these,  the  difl'erent  kinds 
of  jH^pper  may  be  considered  as  the  chief;  and  they  are  of 
the  grtak^st  service  in  the  warm  climates,  to  enable  the 
body  to  resist  and  support  the  exhausting  influence  of  the 
sun.  In  mild  climates,  however,  they  are  less  required; 
and  though  used  with  greens  and  other  vegetables,  to  cor- 
rect their  flatulent  tendency,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  arc 
better  fitted  for  languid  and  debilitated  stomachs  than  fur 

und  water  a>  their  common  drink ;  and  every  soldier  was  obliged  to  carry 
with  him  a  lM)ttlc  of  vincyar,  to  correct  the  qualitii's  ot'  anv  unwholesome 
water  he  met  with  in  his  marches.  'I'his  bevera^fe  was  found  of  singular 
service,  in  preventing  fevers,  plagues,  and  putrt. fact i (ins,  and  in  giving  a 
stimulus  to  tlie  water  they  drank,  by  which  it  was  prevented  from  lodgiug 
in  the  body. — See  C'heyne  on  Health,  p.  5S.     Also  Jnckson  on  Fevers,  p.  407, 

Too  free  an  use   of  vinegar,  however,  is  certainly  destructive  to  the 

stomach ;    and,  by  tlie  abu^e  of  that  article,    when  slendernets  of  wai^t 
was  particularly  in   rcqucft,  many  women  totally  ruined  their  digebtive  fa- 
culty.    The  nitroun  acid  is  a  much  safer  prescription.-^^/i/dANr   B^gtU^ 
▼oL  ii.  J:s*ay  vlii  p.  50. 
«  Afiair'«  Mt dicJ  Cautigni,  p.  ?S9. 
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those  of  a  hale  and  sanguine  habit  ^.  Tlie  Cayenne  is  the 
most  stimulating  of  all  the  peppers.  But  many  consider 
capsicum  and  Cayenne  pepper,  in  moderation,  to  be  the 
best  and  safest  article  of  the  sort,  the  stimulus  from  them 
being  temporary,  whereas  that  from  East  India  spices  is 
more  permanent,  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  hurtful  in 
many  constitutions.  Ginger  is  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some aromatic,  preferable  to  most  other  spices,  as  possess- 
ing little  acrimony,  and  consequently,  rarely  known  to 
irritate  and  inflame.  Cinnamon  is  a  delicate  and  whole- 
some spice,  and  is  much  used  for  procuring  an  agreeable 
taste  to  various  kinds  of  aliment  f.  The  clove  is  a  hot  and 
stimulant  aromatic,  having  a  smell  peculiarly  grateful ;  and 
is  considered  to  be,  in  various  cases,  an  useful  stimulus  to 
the  stomach,  and  system  in  general.  The  nutmeg  is  a 
strong  pungent  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  the 
least  wholesome  of  all  the  spices,  the  essential  oil  which  it 
possesses,  being  of  a  narcotic  nature.  Mace,  which  is  the 
skin  or  covering  that  immediately  invests  the  nutmeg  kernel, 
possesses  the  same  general  properties.  Cardamoms,  cubebs, 
and  other  spices  but  little  in  use,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

On  foreign  spices,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  are  all  the  products  of  hot  climates ;  and,  therefore, 
more  suitable  condiments  in  those  countries  than  in  this ; 
a  fitter  addition  to  vegetable  than  animal  foods;  and  more 
proper  for  languid  and  debilitated  constitutions,  than  those 
of  a  hale,  sanguine  habit  I.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  better  calculated  in  this  country  for  summer  than 
for  winter,  more  especially  with  flatulent  vegetables,  as 
greens,  pease,  &c.  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  bring  on  digestion  before  that  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  which,  in  weak  stomachs,  would  be 
attended  with  extrication  of  air.  Of  spicy  stimulants  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  carried  to  excess, 
they  deprave  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  provoke  them  to 
crave  much  more  food  than  it  can  properly  digest. 

There  are  three  articles,  however,  of  a  hot  nature,  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  in  great  perfection,  which  ought 

*  It  maybe  proper  to  take  pepper  with  vejsfctables,  hut  to  use  it  with  ani- 
mal diet  is  undoubtedly  sui>erfluoui,  and  probably  prejudicial.  The  mode 
on  the  Continent,  of  Keeping  pepper  in  open  cellar»,  instead  of  covered 
boxes,  as  practised  in  England,  is  extremely  absurd,  as  its  strength  and  fla^v 
TOur  are  thereby  lost. 

f  Powdered  cinnamon,  however,  ought  to  be  cautiously  taken  by  peoplt 
0{  weakly  habits,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  costivenefi. 

I  Adair*i  Medical  Cautions,  p.  229. 
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hot  to  be  omitted;  these  are,  mustard,  horse-radish,  and 
cahiways.  The  two  former  are  less  stimulating  than  spices, 
and  arc  therefore  employed,  with  greater  safety,  as  condi- 
ments, in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  They  arc  chiefly 
employed  along  with  animal  food,  but  may  also  be  used 
with  vegetables.  They  not  only  stimulate  the  stomach, 
and  I'lssist  digestion,  but  also  promote  pers])iration,  and  the 
other  secretions,  and  obviate  a  putrescent  tendency  in  the 
system;  hence  they  are  best  suited  to  be  used  with  animal 
food,  as  the  aromatic  spices  are  the  proper  condiments  for 
vegetable. 

The  use  of  mustard,  is  extremely  ancient.  Hippocrates 
mentions  it  in  his  treatise  on  diet,  and  Aretajus  recommends 
it  to  be  taken  liherally  with  food,  in  cases  where  other  sti- 
mulants are  forbidden.  He  is  very  lavish  in  his  praises 
of  it,  for  its  good  effects  in  expelling  flatulence,  and  pro* 
inoting  digestion.  In  France,  where  tliey  pay  such  parti- 
cular attention  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  table, 
mustard  is  celebrated  as  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  stiniulunts, 
as  agreeing  with  every  species  of  food,  promoting  diges- 
tion, augmenting  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  increa^ng  the 
dissolving  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  doubling  their  force; 
and  particularly  calculated  for  the  atced,  or  those  whose 
btomachs  and  bowels  are  weak,  or  embarrassed  with  viscid 
matter*"-. 

In  regard  to  the  caraway,  Pinong  nil  tlie  native  s'.)iees, 
there  is  none  which  excels  it  in  nudieiniil  virtues.  'i1ic 
5eeds  of  this  j)lant  are  the  mildest  and  most  useful  eiirmina- 
tivcf  wc  possess.  To  people  of  a  weak  digestion,  tn.ubled 
with  flatulency  and  colieks,  they  will  often  atford  relief,  if 
used  in  suflicient  quantity;  for  instance,  a  table-spoonful 
at  a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  before  u  meal; 
or,  still  better,  if  these  seedi>  are  plentifully  used  in  bread, 
and  among  cooked  victuals.  Yet  persons  of  a  hot  and  bilious 
temperament,  and  individuals  liable  to  obstruetions,  and 
habitual  costivene.ss,  ought  not  to  use  these  seeds  indiscri- 
minately, nor  without  consulting  a  profession:d  pc^rson. 

Cju'away-sccds,  finely  pounded,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  ginger  and  salt,  spread  upon  bread  and  butter,  and  eaten 
every  day,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  night 
before  going  to  bed,  are  successfully  used  in  CjernK-ny,  as 
a  domestic  remedy  against  bystcric>. 

•  Almanac  dcs  Ooiimiamls,  l?dc  anncc,  p.  9;J. 

•f-  Carminative  \s  a  ti^rm  applied  to  tho»c  subitances  which  allay  pain,  and 
dispel  llatukiicicf  of  tlic/^r/MA  via. 
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If  caraways  arc  kept  in  a  pounded  state,  tliey  soon  turn 
rancid,  on  account  of  the  strong  oil  they  contain  *. 

The  plants  of  the  garlic  kind,  so  often  used  as  condi- 
ment, have  already  been  taken  notice  of  amongst  the  articles 
of  vegetable  diet.  In  regard  to  the  spicy  sweet  herbs  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  as  thyme  and  sa^^e,  they  are  princi- 
pally used  as  condiments  in  soups  and  broth.  In  small 
quantities,  they  give  energy  to  the  digestive  organs,  espe- 
cially in  phlegmatic  and  corpulent  habits.  They  are  also 
less  liable  to  adulteration  than  foreign  spices ;  but,  if  take 
too  freely,  they  are  apt  to  excite  heat  and  thirst. 

5.  Salad  oil  is  the  chief  of  the  oleaginous  condiments,  and 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  in  perfection,  the  con- 
sumption is  very  great,  answering  the  purposes  of  butten 
It  is  of  n  mild  and  bland  nature,  with  little  odour  or  taste. 
When  used  in  salads,  or  as  a  seasoning  for  raw  vegetables, 
it  checks  their  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
prevents  them  from  being  too  flatulent.  When  thus  em- 
ployed, in  small  quantities,  it  assists  digestion  \  but,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  it  cloys  the  appetite,  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  bilious  complaints,  more  especially  with  weak 
stomachs. 

Melted  butter  is  another  oleaginous  condiment.  It  makes 
u  proper,  and  not  an  unwholesome  addition  to  boiled  vege- 
tables, and  to  various  sorts  of  fish;  but  it  frequently  dis- 
agrees with  weak  stomachs,  more  especially  when  the  quality 
oiF  the  butter  is  indifferent,  or  when  it  is  improperly  melted. 

It  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Stark's  experiments,  that  ex- 
cess in  the  use  of  oleaginous  substances,  is  more  hurtful  to 
the  body,  than  an  excess  in  any  other  article  of  food,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  particularly  careful,  in  regulating  the  * 
quantity,  and  attending  to  the  quality  of  the  oils  we  employ 
io  dietf. 

6.  There  are  various  combinations  of  the  condiments 
above  detailed,  with  other  articles,  but  the  two  principally 
used  are  known  under  the  names  of  catsup  and  soy.  The 
first  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  mushrooms,  submitted  to 
a  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  in  that  state,  salt,  vinegar, 
and  aromatics,  are  added  to  it,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  use. 
Soy  is  a  preparation  from  seeds  produced  in  the  East  Indies, 

•  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Rcj?:imen,  p.  4ril, 

f  The  Work*  of  William  Stark,  M.  D.  p.  1 43.  Oily  substances,  however, 
are  of  great  use  to  the  boUy.  Sec  that  subject  explained  in  Falconer's  Obscr* 
Vations  on  some  Articles  of  Diet  aud  Keg^meti,  p.  25,  2C,  &c. 
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sabmitted  to  fennentatipii  in  a  strong  solotion  of  commoo  . 
6alt.    It  possesses,  therefore  a  saline  taste,  with  little  ayo- 
matic  flavour.    Both  these  articles  are  better  calculated  to 
please  the  palate,  than  to  promote  health*. 

It  is  justly  remarked,  that  seasonings  and  sauces  ought 
not  to  be  much  indulged  in  by  young  stomachs,  and  strong 
healthy  bodies,  \v'ho  require  no  spur  to  their  appetite,  nor 
hdp  to  digestion.    But  these  helps  should  be  resented  for ' 

3;e,  deficiency  of  nppelitc,  and  other  infirmities,  otherwise 
at  benefit  and  assistance  will  not  be  received  from  them^ 
which  might  have  been  experienced,  had  the  use  of  them 
been  forborne  when  they  were  not  necessary  f- 

7*  The  ^miscellaneous  condiments  consist  of  two  articles, 
olives  and  cheese. 

Olives  are  considered  as  a  condiment  with  us ;  but  thejr 
are  a  food  in  their  native  soil.  They  are  best  in  their 
pickled  state,  as  they  then  lose  much  of  their  bittemesa 
and  acrimony.  From  their  oily  nature,  they  are  improper 
for  delicate  stomachs. 

Cheese  of  a  rich  quality  becomes  highly  putrid  or  alkalc^ 
scent  when  it  gets  old,  and  therefore,  it  is  a  good  condi- 
ment af^er  a  dinner  of  insipid  meats. 

8.  Under  the  head  of  condiment,  perhaps  the  use  qfice 
may  be  included,  as  it  gives  a  coolness  and  relish  to  our 
liquid  food,  and  is  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  fruit.  On  this  sub- 
ject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though,  in  some  countries, 
and  for  some  constitutions,  the  prudent  and  moderate  use 
of  ice  may  occasionally  be  proper,  yet  in  general,  it  pro- 
duces more  injurious  than  beneficial  effects  J. 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  condiment  is  both  curious 
and  important;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  season^ 
ings,  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  merely  to  give  taste- 
fulness,  or  sapidity  to  the  food,  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  appetite,  to. favour  a  proper  quantity  of  ali- 

*  Curry  powder  might  likcwuie  be  included  among  (he  compound  con* 
dimenti. 

f  Mainwaring  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  6n. 

X  Sec  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  1 15.  Thit  intelligent  author  there  mentions  the 
euc  of  a  nobleman,  wliom  he  detcnhcs  as  being  in  every  respect  a  manly  cha* 
ncter.  He  wai  a  great  advocate  for  the  cold  bath,  and,  in  general,  for  every 
tbmg  that  could  Iiarden  the  body ;  and  imif^ined  that  cold,  of'plieJ  intrnuiht 
mvM  be  as  salutary  as  when  applied  externally,  lie  ofton  drank  hi:>  liquors 
out  of  ice,  and  eat  plentifully  of  ice^reain»  of  various  kiiuK.  After  having 
one  day  taken  a  greater  quantity  of  these  tlian  usual,  a  fatal  iuflammaiion, 
which  at  once  afliTtedthe  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  kidneys,  notwith- 
•timding  the  n^^stancr  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  phyticinm,  who  did  m»t 
Wvp  him  an  instant,  made  hiip  fall  a  victim  to  thii  Ids  favourite  opinioQ. 
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ment  being  tal^en,  and  to  promote  digestion  ;  but  where  fbcy 
tetp  taken  immoderately,  they  tend  to  weaken  the  stomach, 
to  occasion  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  to  produce  a  general 
irritation  in  the  whole  system. 

Sect.  VI,     Tl^e  thnes  of  Eatings  and  the  sort  of  Food  best 

adapted  for  each  Meal. 

Nothing  proves  more  clearly,  that  man  is  the  child  of 
cu%tSmy  than  the  various  systems  which  have  been  adopted 
regarding  the  times  of  eating,  and  the  number  of  meals  per 
day.  Some  recommend  no  regular  plan  wliatever,  but  to 
^at  when  hungry,  and  to  drink  when  thirsty;  but  this  rule 
can  only  be  adopted  in  very  particular  circumstances,  where 
individuals  live  alone,  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  lliom- 
selves,  and  have  a  diet  prepared  for  the  purpose.  They 
m^y  then  indulge  their  appetites  when  they  thmk  proper*. 
In  all  liumerous  families,  however,  regidarity  is  indispen-r 
sible.  Indeed  in  this,  a$  well  as  in  other  respects,  nature 
delights  in  having  stated  periods  for  carrying  on  its  opi-ni- 

tionsf. 

Besides,  man  is  a  social  animal;  ai)d  when  there  is  abund- 
ance of  food,  he  relishes  it  mucli  more,  when  he  partakes 
of  it  in  company  with  otliers,  than  when  he  devours  it  in  a 
cold  and  nulancholy  manner  by  himself. 

Those  who  are  young,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 
may  take  liberties  as  to  diet,  both  in  regard   to  time  and 

Siantity.  But  when  persons  arc  advanced  in  years,  and 
e  body  becomes  infirmj  a  certain,  habitual,  approved,  and 
-wholesome,  mode  of  living  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  fol- 
Jowed  from  day  to  day,  periods  of  disease  alone  excepted  J. 

♦  Dr.  Franklin  knew  a  p;€ntIeman*who  had  been  a  slave  in  Barbary,  and 
wasaUowed  only  a  certain  quantity  of  barley,  which  he  took  with  him  every 
morning  to  the  quarries  where  he  was  employed.  He  there  found  water  to 
drinic  His  practice  was,  to  eat  a  little  now  and  then,  whilst  at  work ;  and, 
having  remained  many  years  in  slavery,  he  had  acquired  so  far  the  habit  of 
eating  frequently,  and  little  at  a  time,  that  when  he  returned  home,  his  only- 
food  was  gingeroread  nuts,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  of  which  he 
cat  from  time  to  time. — 7^^  jyorh  of  William  Start,  M.  D.  p.  92, 

4*  The  stomach  thus  gets  into  the  habit  of  a  regular  time  for  evacuation,  a 
point  of  infinite  consequence. 

I  See  Kant's  Treatise  on  the  power  of  Resolution  over  Disease,  Code  of 
Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  254.  Those  who  have  weak  stomachs,  as  DarwiQ 
justly  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  vnW  be  able  to  digest  more  food,  if  they  take 
their  meals  at  regular  hours ;  because  they  liave  both  the  stimulus  of  the  ali-^ 
^nent  tliey  take,  and  the  periodical  habit,  tp  assls^  their  digcstioo. 
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But,  tliough  regular  xncals  are  desirable*,  it  has  been- 
much  disputed,  bow  many  should  take  place  in  a  day,  some 
preferring  one,  some  two,  some  three,  some  four,  and  some 
even  five  meals  daily.  The  diversity  of  age,  sex,  consti- 
tiitionf,  climate,  and  customs,  will  make  a  surprising  difie- 
rcnce  in  this  respect.  In  general,  it  is  advisable,  not  to 
make  tliC  distance  between  thr  meals  too  great.  The  body 
will  thus  be  regularly  supplied  with  nourishment;^,  and  no 
muisual  cravinu:  or  debilitv  will  ensue. 

As  it  appears  from  experiments,  that  food  rarely  remains 
longer  tiian  six  or  5 even  hours  in  the  stomach,  our\k1jils 
t)Ught  to  he  regulated  by  this  circumstance ;  an  early  break- 
fast and  dinner,  will  enable  us  to  make  an  early  supper;  and^ 
by  this  mi*ans,  the  extremes  of  repletion,  and  long  fasting, 
may  be  avoided§. 

So!iie  nations  have  been  satisfied  with  one  meal  a  day. 
]<ut  the  stomach  would  thus  be  oppressed  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  food,  and,  in  the  interval,  would  suffer  from  the 
Want  of  some  nourishment  in  it.  Indeed,  such  a  plan  is 
iieilher  calculated  for  persons  of  a  strong  constitution,  and 
rns!::iged  in  much  labour  and  exercise,  who  require  large 
^upplies,  nor  for  those  of  a  weak  constitution,  who  are  not 
a!)!e,  eiliier  t<»  tulr  or  to  digi'.sty  such  a  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment in  a  single  meal,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
iru>tv  oi  the  hi:(ly,  and  more  equally  to  support  the  strength 
•111(1  >ji;rl;s  fur  iuenl\-f<iur  hours;'. 

l\Isus  reonnir.rnds  ir  to  the  henllhy,  to  take  food  nither 
twirc  in  i\\c  <!iy  t!i:;:i^(Mni-^^  ;  asul  th-Tc  are  lew  wlio  take 
>oiiii,  or  at  Um^!  uninial  food  oitener. 

■*  "i  lic  p«Ti,'t!-  i-f  t;i:r.-ir  .inJ  thirst  bccomi-  c-.>tcn;r.c:I  with  certain  portion* 
;-*tl.".;i,  i-r  ili.:r<.v4  o:  tvl^auiii'Mi,  or  cither  diiirn::!  h.i!>lts  of  litV.  Axul  if  ths 
y^'.ii  I*:  hu:i;;rr  if  not  it-licv«.cl  by  taking  ioikI  ni  tl^c  ii-iiial  tinu^  it  is  liable 
to  ct-.i«c  :i!i  tJtt  :u-i:  peri*  d  ol  tiuu',  or  olhcr  h;il)it'>  ulu:. — D^r-ut.ns  Ztm» 
.:•*-•,  vol.  i.  p.  "1  1 1. 

♦  Uiiii  11*  pc»»j  \\\  \ri:h  a  holtim^^  of  tcm[>rr,  and  ii^clini'd  to  aiJ^r^T,  cannot 
Cii»!urc  t;:*;iiv^;  for  tlic  liii.\  with  which  they  alx^ur.d,  ix  a -tronj',  shurp^ 
rttid  <:imuiatin;;i!i^«>i>lv(n:,  which  shouhl  ulwa\s  h.ivc  ^oir.cihiii};  to  .lo:  u(>on. 
It  is  thi-.vfo:i,  .1  iv!i.;h'c  for  tlicni  to  c;;t  often,  .;:;d  Little  at  a  tin^.e,  or  to 
laVc  imir  mt-.:1«  a-ti  iv. — /'..7.;?*/-  n  /><>;,  p.  11  f*. 

J  M.iny  iUtfer  fr^'m  the  irr^i^-ilarity  of  mcal^,  more  ciptcia'.lv  those  wh# 
;irr  w*oiicernv%l  in  ;^rt  ■.:  piiblio  ad^^irs  ;  a*  the  Jiid -es  ihe  NKii.ber*  ol  Inith 
IL  iiM,-s  ui  Hai!i.»:ni."',  ^.j.  They  an*  >*>  liken  up  with  ilu>t  wcipli:y  con- 
lern*,  that  x.\wy  k.^ww  i  ;i;id  a  itunnent'ii  time  lo  ta^A-  .uiy  nouriajiuunt,  for 
P'ji.y  !  units,  "li^'C*^:  •   r  r.  wh»Ue  day. — /'l.-.L- -.•;,«  ft  /  ..',  p.  IJi. 

5  Auiir'^  M'd'v   i  V  .■a::o*;«.  p.  -'!'\ 

li.r:v"<  («ii,ir\  ;::    n»  K*t\  ;!ie  \\  ;:ip*  of  tiiC  Ai;^i..utf,  p.  --I. 
1  St  eirKv»:\i,\lsj»,  cap.  i.  |k -3, 
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The  Romans,  in  the  most  luxurious  periods  of  their  em- 
pire, took  five  meals  a  day.  The  supper,  however,  was 
the  great  meal,  which  consisted  of  two  courses,  the  first  of 
meats,  the  second  sjcenis  to  have  been  what  we  would  call 
a  dessert. 

ITie  English,  of  old,  had  four,  and  sometimes  five  meals 
a  day*.  They  brcakfcistcd  early ;  they  dined  about  eleven 
or  twelve  o*clock,  and  had  at  least  two  meals  after.  One 
of  the  maids  of  lionour  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
five  meals  a  day,  three  of  them  with  meatf. 

Some  modern  epicures  lu^e  not  satisfied  with  a  number  of 
nieals  in  the  day,  but  fill  up  their  intervals  with  a  variety  of 
wpplementary  articles,  as  soups,  jellies,  &c.  so  that  the 
stomach  is  never  empty,  and  of  course,  cannot  duly  per- 
form its  office  of  digestion,  nor  supj)ly  the  animal  machine 
^ith  proper  nourishment  in  a  regular  manner.  No  v/our 
der,  therefore,  that  ])ersons  who  follow  such  a  sysloin, 
should  feel  languid  and  o]jpressed,  instead  of  being  re- 
cruited  and  invigorated  by  a  hearty  dinner  J. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  we  shalj 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  meals,  according  to 
the  usage  of  modern  times,  under  the  following  general 
heads.  1.  Breakfast.  2.  Dinner.  3.  Supper.  4.  Interi 
mediate  meals.  5.  Rules  to  be  observed  at  meals;  and, 
6.  Subsequent  to  them. 

1.  Breakfast, — In  the  morning,  the  body,  though  re- 
freshed by  sleep,  yet  must  often  feel  weak  and  languid, 
from  the  long  period  of  fasting  during  the  night.  A  supply 
of  nourishment,  therefore,  is  necessary  at  breakfast,  one, 
two,  or  three  hours  after  we  get  up,  according  to  tlie  lii)ur 
of  rising.  The  solidity  of  this  meal  should  be  regulated  by 
the  labour  or  exercise  to  be  taken,  and  by  the  time  of  dining- 
Considering  the  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour,  according  to 
the  modern  fashion,  the  breakfast  should  be  made  a  more 
nutritious  meal  than  it  generally  is§,  and  rather  resembling 

•  Dr.  Mouset  e^vcs  the  following  curious  description  of  the  Old  English 
f  tyle  of  living.  If  our  hrcakfast,  (he  says),  be  of  liquid  and  supping  meats, 
our  dinner  moist,  and  of  boiled  meat;,  and  our  supper  chicAy  of  roasted 
meats,  a  very  good  order  observed  therein,  agreeable  both  to  art,  andtb<  naturif 
mfmost  mfn-^Health^  Inprt^etKtnty  printed  at  London,  anno  10'55. 

f  Sec  the  Bill  of  Fare,  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  275. 
•    i  Sec  the  Invalid,  by  A.  Nonagerian,  p.  4. 

§  What  a  contrast,  as  to  the  breakfast,  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
cimes!  A  maid  of  honour,  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,- bre.ikfasted 
laponbcef,  and  drank  ale  after  it;  wliilstthc  sportsman,  the  mechanic,  and 
even  the  dav-labourer,  m)W  breakfast  on  tca.«-^<^irV  McJicu^  Cuuiuus, 
p.  256, 
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ibe  Scoteh  thn  the  English  fiuAion,  or  what  tteTMtt 
call  UH  defeuntr  H  te  Jbwrchate.  It  shoold  be  «  rnnBtiil 
rule  with  persons  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  to  take,  if  pait 
sible,  some  animal  food,  or  a  fresh  egg,  at  breakfast.     ■  nn 

With  respect  to  the  bread  at  this  meal,  it  should  W 
either  stale  or  toasted,  or  used  in  the  form  of  biscwL 
71ie  addition  of  unmelted  butter  with  the  bread,  is  to.  Imi 
recomniended,  with  tea  and  coffee,  but  not  with  ehocdatv 
or  milk.  The  butter  is  improved  by  being  a  little  sabe^ 
otherwise  it  soon  becomes  rancid  and  unwholesome.         .  {■ 

Breakfast  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  natural  of  ear 
meaia,  nnd  tliat  for  which  a  temperate  person  ougl^  to 
iiave  the  greatest  relish ;  because,  many  Lours  having  Uh 
tervcned  from  Uie  last  meal,  and  sleep  and  perspiratlM 
being  favourable  to  digestion,  if  that  has  gone  on  propeil|b 
wc  ought  to  have  a  keen  appetite  for  our  breakfast*.  ». 

Some  have  recommended  a  dry  breal^QSt  as  peculiadf 
wholesome ;  and  this  plan  is  sanctioned  by  the  example  m 
the  celebrated  Marcus  Antoninus,  who  was  accustomed  !• 
eat  a  hard  biscuit  for  his  breakfast,  the  moment  he  Mk 
up.  lliis  practice  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  catarrhous  Sor 
fluxions,  occasioning  a  copious  admixture  of  the  saliv% 
and  absorbing  the  night*rcmains  of  unconcocted  phlegm  io 
die  stomach f.  i... 

In  Scotland,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  at  breakfast  what 
is  called  marmalade,  or  the  rinds  of  the  bitter  orange  pie- 
ffcrvod  with  sugar.  Owin^  to  its  bitter  quality  it  pruniotct 
digestion.  'V\\c  pmcUce,  uIsd,  of  eating  tliis  pre:^Tve  at 
breakfast,  may  Unid  to  qualify  the  cnerwiting  effects  of  tea* 

MiJk  thickened  with  nMincl,  culled  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  England  jnuket^  when  the  whey  and  curd  have  not 
been  sepiu^ated,  is  an  excellent  brenkfast^. 

Infusions  of  balm  or  sage,  or  cluunoniile  tea,  at  break- 
fast, arc  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  a  constant  use  of 
aromatics  or  bitters  is  very  injurious  to  the  stomach,  and 
ought  to  be  only  ocrasionallv  taken  as  a  medieine§. 

3.  Diuucr, — Among  the  Itomans,  dinner  was  regarded, 
by  healthy  and  temperate  persons,  rather  as  a  refreshment^ 
to  prevent  any  uneasy  sensation  to  the  stomach  from  fast« 
ing,  than  as  a  meal,  or  source  of  nourishment.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  some  li&^ht  rejKist,  without  any  animal  food  or 

•  Adair  ■  Medic  at  Cotiticms,  n.  2r»S, 
4  Ctdaad  •  ln«tiitr«  of  Health,  |*.  4-2, 


t  Beddoci*t  Hj^gvia,  vol.  ii.  Efsay  viii.  p.  (;7. 
{  Ailair*a  McUicaJ  Ouiiuiu,  p.  :^3  J. 
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%ine*.     But,  in  modem  times,  it  is  accounted  to  be  Chtf 
sost  important  action  of  each  day ;  and  no  wonder  that  it 
Aoold  be  considered  in  that  point  of  view,  if  M.  Grimod's 
t^uion  is  well  founded,  that  five  hours  at  table,  is  a  reason-' 
Ale  latitude  for  dinnery  when  the  company  is  numerous, 
iod  the  feast  abundantf.     The  hour  of  dinner  is  now  so 
much  protracted,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  usual  tim^ 
for  the  suppers  of  our  ancestors.     This  fasliion,  however, 
of  protracting  the  principal  meal  to  so  late  an  hour,  do- 
itroys  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  proves  the  source  of 
Bttny  of  those  stomachic  complaints,  which  affect  men  of 
Imsiness,  and  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life ;  and  the 
meal  also  is  more  indulged,  than  if  it  had  taken  place  at  an 
earlier  hour ;  the  stomach,  in  consequence,  becomes  over 
distended  ;  the  process  of  digestion,  winch  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  effected  before,  is  not  completed  at  tlie   hour  of 
repose,  and  a  restless  night,  and  an  unpleasant  morning, 
are  the  necessary  consequences;!:. 

As  every  species  of  luxurious  gratifiration,  or  what  in 
France  is  called  the  sravnir  rirre,  together  with  the  iatrical, 
or  medical  arrangement  of  dishes,  has  been  carried  to 
greater  perfection  in  that  country  than  in  any  other  (inso- 
much, that  it  is  said,  the  cooks  must  have  consulted  intel- 
ligent and  beneficent  physicians  in  that  arrangement),  it  ift 
proposed,  therefore,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  dinner 
ID  France,  extract€d  from  the  author  who  has  most  recently 
discussed  that  suhjeet§. 

A  great  dinner,  according  to  Grlmod,  in  his  Almanac 
des  Gourmands,  (v.hose  opinion  is  considered  to  be  con- 
clusive in  such  matters),  ought  to  consist  of  four  services  : 
J.  The  soups,  the  hors  d*(£uvreSy  rdev^Sy  and  tntrtiS. 
2.  The  roast  meats  and  sahuls.  3.  Tiie  cold  pastry  and 
entremets;  and,  4.  The  dessert!) . 

Daring  winter,  a  good  French  dinner  often  begins  with 
cysters,  which  are  uniformly  accompanied  with  white  wine^ 
especially  Chablis,  particularly  agreeable  on  that  occasion* 
The  use  of  red  wine  with  oysters,  would  .show  a  great 
want  of  sqavoir  vivre,  and  is  even  pernicious  to  the  hcaltii, 
as  It  generally  produces  indigestion. 

There  is  no  French  dinner  without  soup  at  the  com- 

♦  Barry  on  th«  Win«  of  the  Ancienti,  p.  23€. 

t  Almanac  des  Gourmands,  p   19f?. 

I  Turnbuirs  Medical  Works,  p.  40, 

4  Fukerton'»  RccoUectioiw  of  Patrit,  ¥01.  ii.  p.  1S9,  1211. 

1  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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Incnccmcnt,  wIucU  is  regarded  as  a  nccessar}'  preparation  of 
the  stomach,  for  the  due  digestion  of  more  solid  food*. 
It  is  commonly  followed  by  a  libation  of  ordinary  winCy 
the  coup  (CapreSy  whicii  is  considered  so  wholesome  after 
SOU]),  that  the  proverb  says,  the  physician  thus  loses  a  fee. 
'  The  soup  is  constantly  followed  by  boiled  beef,  (the 
houille)y  which  is,  however,  sometimes  preceded  by  ancho- 
vies, to  stimulate  the  palate  aqd  appetite. 

Small  })lates  of  radishes,  cj;;^^^  &c.  with  butter  of  Bre- 
tagne,  in  little  pots,  form  what  are  called  tlie  liorg  d'(euvrefy 
or  e^traordinaries ;  but  the  delicious  pastry  called  petits 
j>a'«^v,  usually  follow  the  boiled  beef. 

I'lie  liors  (i\i:in'rvity  are  followed  by  entrees  of  fowl,  in  va- 
rious shapes,  fricassees,  fricandeaux,  cutlets,  sweetbreads, 
&c. 

The  veij^ctahles  are  served  apart,  and  cjiten  by  themselves. 

A  great  sin;rularity  of  the  French  table  is,  that  fish  is 
f^crvod  late,  and  not  always  at  the  same  time,  for  they  in 
gcricTal  bring  together  all  the  l)(»iled  articles,  whether  fish 
or  fier»li,  and  all  the  roasteil  articles  of  both  sorts.  Some- 
times fish  (irc^^ed  warm,  may  be  eaten  in  t1ie  course  of  the 
second  or  tliird  service;  but  the  fish  is  often  cold,  and  ac- 
companies r)r  follows  the  roti.  'J'his  custom  is  said  to  be 
more  af^reeabk*  to  the  stomach,  thaiv  our  fashion  of  begin- 
ni[ig  with  the  fish,  which  the  FriMU'li  consider  to  be  a  crude 
io).i,  of  lirilc  nulrili(»n,  t.nd  often  ofdidieiilt  digestion,  not 
being  nuieh  aeijuainted  witl\  tlic  sujU'rior  si)rts  produced  in 
Dther  plcKc:,  nor  how  ninth  i)ctter  Huy  are  consumod  in  a 
h.)t,  than  In  a  cold  ^U\tc. 

In  con  .(\j'.it'ncc  ^jfthis  arrnn^'•enl('nt,  and  the  aid  of  a  va- 
r:ety  t»i"  'he  luo^r  gi.-nt'r.»ns  \viru\-s,  tint  l^anet-,  Spain,  Ilun- 
^*ary,  or  o'ner  cuuntricx  can  proihicrt,  tlie  eonsinnption 
ct"  tlie  tabk*  is  very  iri rat;  a?ul,  it  is  >ait],  that  a  person 
who  le.'ivc-^  Llnglaiid  with  so  weak  a  stomach,  tiiat  it  ha* 
long  rein -.d  thv*  luxury  of*  two  di>!ies,  may,  without  iu- 
conveniciKv,  t.istc  of  twenty  at  a  IVi'iich  repust. 

•  It  *cr  *»s  .'\>^  .ir.othrT  p'^rpo-o,  th.ii  of  fiiliuij  tin*  stomach,  and  prc- 
Tcnting  cxc'  si  in  tJit-  u><*  of  **A'u\  .inini.il  fotxl. 

f  TJ'.c  u^c  :»t  lqi"Lrs^  i>r  .'-.iJt'ni  -^pirir-.  at  d-nncr,  i>  not  .1! ways  adopted 
hy  ihc  KrcnTri.  'i'ticdr.iu  i:rimtrd«nitly  lu-ioro  dinner,  u-u.il  in  Rus,i.i,  ii:c.  it 
Xfthit  they  c.til  U  >'■  /•  ifjvjni.  ihcv  consid.  r  <  nlv  calculated  tor  nt»r:lu"rn  rli- 
m.itci  Lei  -i^  ifr.p'cty  or  .1  g'««'">  <»f  pur<  \\\\u  after  «^ii;p,  ihiy  ttr.i.k  .in 
cxcclli*nt  pr.iciicc  ;  l«:r,  /  ct  *>  Ju  m.-itiu,  or  a  j:!ab«i  ot  Jainnic^  rum,  &c, 
bittviitfii  liic  roa  .i«»  iml  ll*«;  ..ttremfft^  to  pivc  a  f:tsh  stinuihi*  to  tlic  apiH'titr, 
though  rccomniL ndi'd  by  (fiiiniKl,  (>vc  Ainun.ic  dc5  Guunnuuds  i.'de  aunvr» 
p.  S}»  *25\  Vj5)^  is  iiwt  ^'ucr  <IIy  iu  use. 
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All  this  must  be  very  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  ttitJ 
pleasures  of  the  table,  are  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  a  pre-* 
emiuent  object ;  but  it  cannot  ultimately  tend  to  promote 
health  or  longevity. 

In  regard  to  dinners  in  this  country,  they  are  in  genera! 
too  quickly  gone  through ;  too  much  meat  is  put  upon  the 
table  at  once,  and  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  to  masti- 
cate the  food  properly ;  nor  should  each  division  of  dishcj* 
be  hurried  upon  the  table,  as  well  as  from  it,  but  an  inter- 
val allowed  for  conversation,  to  give  the  stomach  some  rest^ 
and  not  to  overload  it  too  much  at  once,  which  necessarily 
occasions  a  defective  digestion. 

2.  Supper. — In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  were  accustomed  to  dine  at  eleven,  to  sup 
between  five  and  six*,  and  go  to  rest  at  ten.  Hence,  in 
summer,  they  could  comply  with  that  well-known  advice, 
^ier  Slipper  ucalk  a  mi/e,  in  onfcr  to  quicken  digestion,  and 
dispose  the  body  for  rest.  But  as  our  dinners  are  now  pro- 
longed to  five  or  six,  a  regular  supper  is  generally  given  upf. 
Some  slight  repast,  however,  is  commonly  prepared,  as  egirs^ 
milk,  or  vegetables.  To  invalids,  boiled  sago,  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  sort,  may  be  given.  In  favour  of  light 
sappers,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Cardan  said,  he  had  con- 
versed with  many  persons  who  had  lived  to  be  an  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  who  all  declared  to  him,  that  they  made 
it  a  rule  to  eat  little  at  night. 

If  breakfast  is  a  meal  of  friendship,  dinner  that  of  oil* 
quette,  and  the  luncheon  that  of  youth,  the  supper  may 
be  called  the  feast  of  love  and  wit;  at  least  the  delicious 
suppers  for  which  Paris  was  formerly  so  much  celebrat^cl^ 
"^ere  entitled  to  that  name,  when  every  thing  the  most 
amiable  In  that  great  metropolis,  all  the  elegance  of  the 
court,  all  the  talents  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  beauty  of 
the  fair,  were  united  together,  in  the  luxurious  sauctuariij'; 
of  splendid  opulencej. 

•  Hume*s  History  of  England,  vol.  ir.  4C4,  note  8. 

+  The  ancient  physicians,  Hippocrates,  Cdsus,  and  Galen,  were  all  in 
faTOur  of  light  dinners  and  substantial  suppers*  alleging,  that  foods  are^ 
socmer,  and  more  perfectly  digested,  when  we  are  asleep  than  waking,  and 
tbat  the  space  between  supper  and  dinner  is  double  of  that  between  dinner 
and  supper.  But  it  has  been  proper! v  answered,  that  when  we-  are  asleep^ 
foods  float  less  in  the  sto>nach,  and  that  the  animal  functions  are  in  a  grctf: 
measure  at  rest.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  we  wa^^te  much  less  when 
we  are  asleep,  than  when  we  are  awake  and  in  motion;  and  that  sleep  if 
the  proper  time  for  assimilation,  and  not  digeicioou 

I  Almanac  dei  Courmaods,  p.  G5, 
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In  regard  to  suppers  in  general,  It  may  be  obseffed, 
that  tliaiigli  the  laborious  ploughman  may  indulge  with 
impunity,  in  a  plentiful  supper,  yet  indolent  persons  of 
fortune^  whose  dinner  cannot  be  completely  digested^  must 
be  oppressed  by  it ;  hence  interrupted  sleep,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  Instead  of  a 
supper,  therefore,  any  good  ripe  fruit  of  the  season  would 
be  very  salutary,  preventing  costiveness,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  free  and  open ;  also  cooling,  correcting,  and  car- 
rying off  the  heats  and  crudities  of  former  hidigestions. 
Lettuce  also,  has  been  recommended,  from  its  soporific 
qualities. 

4.  Many  persons  aroid  eating  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,*  on  the  supposition,  that  it  would  spoil  their  appe-* 
tite  for  tluit  favourite  meal,  even  though  the  interval  is 
lionietimes  right  hours*.  'Fliis  is  very  injurious,  particu- 
larly to  invalids.  Persons  with  weak  stomachs  should  never 
fast,  in  the  day-time,  above  six  hours,  more  especially  if 
Held  abounds  in  the  stomach.  It  is  an  excellent  practice, 
for  ])ers()ns  of  tliat  description,  to  take  a  little  soup,  with 
toasted  bread,  about  one  or  two  o'clock.  Jiy  taking  food 
frequently,  the  stomach  is  less  oppressed,  and  (K'rforn>s  it& 
office  more  completely,  the  fever  of  digestion  is  diminished, 
and  too  nuich  cliyle  is  not  sent  into  the  circulation  at  once^ 
which,  by  its  stimulus,  excites  a  kind  of  temporary  fever, 
wliich  ciTtainly  retards  the  nourishment  of  the  body.    Such 


♦  Siron^j  objections  have  been  made  to  the  modern  system  of  meals ;  and 
the  fi)ll«  win,';  obscrvHlion.i  upon  tiial  sul)ject|  cominpfrom  the  pen  of  the  Re- 
Tcrci.-d  It.  ()n-;;ory,  nicril  attention.  In  a  communication  to  the  author  of 
lliis  w-'rk,  he  ol)f(  rvr^, — **  There  ii  one  circumstance  I  cannot  omit  in  thi« 
CISC,  l.^«.au«io,  1  jni  convinced,  it  deserves  most  serious  convderwion.  The 
hitf  dinner  hours  (»f  person-*  ot  fashion,  I  am  ctmviuced,  are  destructive  of 
b  th  !;•  i.ifi  .tnd  ItJijj^evity.  Our  wiser  ancestors  dividetl  the  day  into  nearly 
«qu:lpailo,  h\  tlie  f)ri:icipal  meal.  Several  good  erteiis  were  the  con»e- 
qutiuf  ■  ol"  th> -rr.tn,' Tnrnt.  'lUc  stomai h  w.is  not  lett  empty  by  a  long 
ta^t,  and  iKc  "..i-^tric  liiiiu  was  not  lett  to  act  ujKin  t!io  coats,  possibly  the 
0^rvo<(  of  th(  h:(».n.ic)i,  and  destroy  its  tone;  but  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, Knj)-;  biitiii^js  alter  dinner  were  not  induij^ed  in,  but  all  the  gross 
cd'ects  of  thii  meal,  'it  (lirre  were  au>),  were  wrought  off,  and  digestion 
promoted,  by  wholesome-  exercise.  frt»m  my  own  expcrinice,  1  can  aver, 
that  moderate  cxer«.ise,  i->  a  greater  pr-):notcr  of  dij(e<<tiun,  than  rest;  and  I 
think  I  could  asjign  pliysical  rciviu-.s  for  it.  As  it  is,  see  whit  are  the  con- 
te«)ueuc(*n,— tiiey  are  either  a  long  fast,  or  that  another  meal  is  added  to  the 
course*  ot  the  d.iy,  and  a  long  Mttinj^,  and  iiitcnipt  rate  use  of  wixie  iitdul;;fe(L 
in,  during  the  attiruo«>n  and  evening.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  to  sleep 
wiLb  tlve  body  overch  irgtil,  a<<  it  is  in  the  prognss  (tf  this  regimen.  Ilcnce  the 
frequency  of  those  dise.t^eb  cacsed  by  what  Itrown  terois  indirect  debility^ 
tad  particuUily  apopU'iy  and  paralyiis.'* 
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a  slight  repast  also  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  repletion  from 
excess*. 

The  meal  called  tea,  is  principally  of  use,  as  tending  to 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  practice  of  sitting  too*  long  at 
table  after  dinner;  and  eitlier  tea  or  coffee,  when  properly 
prepared,  must  be  more  favourable  to  digestion^  than  strong 
or  intoxicating  liquorsf. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  England,  after  their  early 
suppers,  to  have  what  they  called  a  jtossetj  consisting  oHf 
milk,  bread,  and  eggs,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  some  sorts  of 
liquids.     But  that  custom  is  now  happily  exploded. 

6.  Rules  at  Mieak.— It  is  much  disputed,  with  what  sort 
of  food,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  meals  ought  to  begin ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  most  advantageous  to  begin 
with  the  most  liquid,  as  mild  broth,  or  soup,  by  which  an 
inordinate  appetite  for  solid  animal  food  is  restrained;  for 
when  that  is  indulged  in,  excited  perhaps  by  provocatives, 
and  followed  up  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  it  must  ulti- 
mately tend  to  produce  Indigestion,  and  to  abbreviate  life. 

The  English  mode,  however,  of  sitting  long  after  dinner, 
and  drinking  a  variety  of  strong  wines,  and  often  to  excess^ 
cannot  possibly  be  approved  of.  The  introduction  of  tea  has 
greatly  contributed  to  diminish  that  practice. 

6.  Rules  (\fter  Meals. — A  variety  of  contradictory  rules 
have  been  given^  regarding  the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  sub- 
sequent to  the  different  meals.  The  interval  betwixt  break- 
last  and  dinner,  is  the  proper  period  for  exercise ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  in  a  moderate  degree,  will  strengthen  and 
invigorate  all  the  powers  of  life.  It  particularly  promotes 
the  appetite,  and  increases  the  circulation.  Aflcr  so  solid 
a  meal  as  dinner,  however,  all  violent  labour  or  exercise 
ought  to  be  avoided,  until  what  is  called  '  the  fever  of  di- 
gestion' is  over.  With  active  people,  and  those  of  stropg 
habits,  the  intromission  of  an  hour  may  be  sufficient ;  but 
with  the  weak  and  delicate,  no  strong  exertions  ought  to 
take  place  for  a  much  longer  period. 

In  warm  climates  it  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  after  eating, 
a  practice,  the  propriety  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  dis- 
cussed. (See  Chapter  VI.  on  Sleep) .  It  is  so  general  in  those 
countries,  that  it  must  be  found  of  service  \  but  with  us  it 

•  Adair's  Medical  Caudons,  p.  S28. 

f  In  the  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  377,  there  is  detailed  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  making  coffee,  drawn  up  by  a  noble  friend  of  the  author*!, 
(Dsvid  Scenart  Ertkine,  Earl  of  Buchaa),  which  being  now  so  well  known, 
need  not  be  here  repriated. 

o 
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is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  ought  never  to  be  given  way  to, 
unless  where  persons  are  either  in  a  weakly  state,  or  in  ad* 
vanced  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  short  sleep 
will  pennit  the  digestion  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  and 
the  nourishment  to  give  its  full  supply  to  every  part,  before 
,it  is  again  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  body*. 

General  Result. — The  subject  of  meals  being  of  consider- 
able importance  to  health  and  longevity,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  sketcii  out  a  plan,  more  iikelv  than  the  present, 
to  promote  such  important  objects ;  and  the  following  hints 
for  that  purpose,  are  submitted  to  the  reader's  considera- 
tion. 

The  hours  at  which  the  different  meals  ought  to  be  taken, 
must  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
hour  of  rising.  On  the  whole,  the  following  seems  to  be 
a  rational  mode  of  living,  for  those  who  prefer  health  to 
fashion  f. 

In  summer,  rise  about  seven ;  breakfast  about  nine ;  take 
a  little  fruit,  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit,  or  some  pota- 
toes and  boiled  milk,  about  one;  dine  between  four  and 
five,  so  as  to  take  some  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ; 
take  tea  or  coffee,  as  is  found  most  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution, between  eight  and  nine,  and  if  any  supper,  straw- 
berries, or  any  of  the  smaller  fruits.  Go  to  bed  about 
ten. 

In  winter,  rise  about  eight ;  breakfast  about  ten  ;  take  a 
dif^lit  repast X  Jibout  two;  finish  all  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  take  a  substantial  dinner  between  five  and  six ;  take  tea. 
or  coffee  about  nine ;  no  supper.  Go  to  bed  between  ten 
and  eleven. 

In  spring,  the  hours  ought  gradually  to  tend  to  the  sum- 
mer system,  and  in  autumn,  to  that  of  winter. 

•  Turnbull,  in  hit  Medical  Worki,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  observci,  that  tleepinff 
after  dixiDcr  in  warm  countries,  is  only  to  be  condeniDcd  when  it  is  carried 
too  far.  That  it  may  be  necessary,  when  the  body  is  enfeebled  and  ener* 
rated  by  the  relaiiiie  influence  of  a  burnin^^  atmosphere.  Where  the  diet 
alto  is  or  a  vegetable  kind,  it  it  more  difficult  to  have  it  completely  astbni* 
lated. 

f  Where  there  is  a  large  family,  ^d  the  children  live  much  with  the  pa- 
rents, the  hours  must  be  altered,  If  residing  in  a  town,  to  suit  their  hours  of 
education. 

I  The  /kKcBmti  with  meat,  not  in  a  cold  <tate,  but  newlv  roasted,  so 
common  in  high  life,  are  murli  tu  be  condemrtd.  They  are,  in  fact,  early 
dinners;  and,  if  justice  is  done  to  the  real  dinner  afterwards,  the  st^imacn 
mu^t  he  opprcued.  A  little  lif^ixt  soup,  and  toasted  bread,  or  well  boiM 
|iotatoes,  with  a  tittio  milk,  is  all  tliat  should  be  takeo.  To  fast,  from  Umk* 
i-'st  to  a  late  dinner,  ii  highly  improper. 
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Sect.  VII.  Tlie  Quantity  qf  Food  that  ought  to  be  falen 
at  tlie  different  Meals ;  with  some  Observations  on  Absti* 
nence^  Temperancey  and  Excess. 

An  intelligent  author  has  justly  remarked,  that  good 
health  depends  on  a  proper  quantity  of  food,  and  a  just  pro- 
portion of  the  meat  to  the  drink  * ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  among  the  higher  orders  of  society,  almost  all  the 
chronical  diseases,  many  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
shortness  of  life  in  general,  are  owing  to  repletion.  In  po- 
lished nations,  indeed,  men  commonly  eat  at  least  double 
the  quantity  of  food  necessary,  and  often  four  or  five' times 
more  than  they  ought  to  do. 

The  amount  of  food  to  be  consumed,  must  certainly  de- 
pend upon  various  gircumstances,  more  especially  on  the 
exercise  or  the  labour  undergone;  in  other  words,  diflFerent 
quantities  are  necessary  for  those  who  lead,  1.  A  sedentary 
life.     2.  A  life  with  exercise ;  and,  3.  A  life  of  labour. 

1 .  Cornaro  found,  that  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  wine,  of  twenty-six  ounces  in  all,  was 
as  much  as  he  could  consume  with  safety ;  and  when  he  in-* 
creased  the  one  to  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  other  to  sixteen, 
even  that  moderate  addition  occasioned  severe  illness  t« 
Another  respectable  individual,  who  tried  experiments  with 
diet  hi  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  adopted  the  following  plan  X* 
He  took  for 


*  See  Robinson's  Dissertation  on  the  Food  and  Discharges  of  the  Human 
Body,  p.  61. 

f  See  Code  of  Longevity,  vol.  iiL  p.  63.  On  the  whole,  too  much  stress 
•ecms  to  be  laid  on  the  doctrines  of  Cornaro.  Feyjoo  remarks,  that  God  did 
not  create  Let7is  Cornaro  to  he  a  rule  for  all  mankind  in  what  they  were  to 
cat  and  drink.  The  learned  Jesuit  Lessius,  who  translated  the  'i  reatise  of 
Cornaro  from  Italian  into  Latin,  wasso  strongly  persuaded  bv  it,  that  he  had 
bound  himself  under  the  same  restrictions.  He,  however,  lived  only  to  the 
age  of  seventy-nine,  and  that  with  many  disorders  which  he  laboured  under. 
To  one  man,  like  Cornaro,  who  lived  an  hundred  years  with  such  strict  diet, 
yre  may  oppose  a  great  number  of  others,  who  nave  lived  much  longer, 
•rithout  all  these  scruples.  His  constitution  required  such  abstinence,  which 
few  ocliers  might  be  able  to  bear.  Fathgr  FtyJM$  Rules  of  Praerving  Healtki 
p.  9&I-— Cornaro  tells  us,  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  health,  he  not  only  re» 
folded  to  restrict  himself,  as  to  the  quantity  of  his  liquid  and  solid  food,  buc 
earefuUy  to  avoid  cold,  fatigue,  grief,  watching?,  and  every  other  excess^ 
that  could  hurt  his  health.  How  could  the  business  of  the  world  be  carried 
«n,  if  every  man,  like  Coruaro,  were  to  be^n  following  that  systeo^  ac  th« 
fortieth  vear  of  bis  age  ? 

I  Se/Robiotaa*!  Dimrt.  p.  62,  63,  and  Tabl«  3. 

o2 
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Ouncts* 
breakfast  ^  ^^^*^  ^^^  batter,  •..-..—..    4      • 
,  I  rp^^  j^  dilution,  •..^...•..^.•.    8 

12 

reread,  2 

Dinner,    Jy^y^^^^;^  4^ 

V  Claret,  •••.•.•.•••.•••—•—•••..—  16 

34{ 

Supper,       Water  alone,  ••••«••— •—•••••^••-••.     12 

Ounces,  (or  31b,  lOj  oz.)  58f 

But  he  afterguards  reduced  his  food  to  fifty-three  ounces 
per  day,  at  a  medium,  principally  by  diminishing  the  quan* 
tity  of  water  he  had  been  in  use  of  taking. 

There  is  certainly  no  indhddual  who  ever  tried  a  course 
€if  severe  experiments  on  diet,  witli  more  attention,  or  with 
greater  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  human  nature,  than  Dr. 
William  Stark,  whose  premature  death  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  person  will  arise, 
of  equal  intelligence,  and  equal  ardour,  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  science,  and  equally  ready  to  risk  his  life,  for  pur- 
poses of  public  utility. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  vari- 
lous  experiments  he  tried,  and  the  results  of  them  ;  but  it 
appears,  that  the  utmo^it  quantity  of  bread  thut  lie  could 
eat  in  one  day,  when  he  took  no  other  uliment,  was  forty- 
six  ounces,  and  that  the  greatest  quantity  he  could  eat  at 
one  time,  without  uneasiness,  was  twenty  ounces.  Eor 
some  days  he  eat  only  twenty  ounces  of  bread  per  day, 
and  took  four  pounds  of  water ;  and,  though  he  was  hearty, 
and  in  good  spirits,  he  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
allowance,  not  only  as  he  fell  away,  but  was  often  very 
hungry  *. 

Dr.  Cheyne  has  made  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  food 
auf&cient  to  keep  a  man  of  an  ordinary  stature,  following 
no  laborious  employment,  in  due  plight,  health,  and  vigour; 
and  he  recommends  eight  ounces  of  flesh  meat,  twelve  of 
bread,  or  vegetable  food,  and  about  a  pint  of  wine,  or  other 

«  The  Works  of  Willuun  Sttrk,  M.tXp.  90,  lad  9d.    The  puUic  u% 
Mk  iadUbced  to  Or.  CannichMl  SaKh,  fee  tlut  uiefui  publkitloa. 
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^nerous  li<^uor^  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  adds^  that 
the  valetudinary,  and  those  employed  in  sedentary  profes* 
sions,  or  intellectual  studies,  must  lessen  this  quantity,  if 
they  would  wish  to  preserve  their  health,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  spirits  long  *. 

But,  on  the  whole,  for  sedentary  people,  the  following 
quantities  maybe  recommended.  For  brealcfast,  four  ounces 
of  bread  and  eight  of  tea,  or  some  other  liquid ;  for  dinner, 
four  ounces  of  bread,  eight  of  meat,  eight  of  water,  and 
twelve  of  wine,  or  some  generous  liquor;  and  for  supper, 
eight  ounces  of  liquid  food,  making  in  all  three  pounds  four 
ounces,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 

2.  Those,  however,  who  take  moderate  exercise,  will  re- 
quire fuller  diet;  the  amount  of  which  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  exercise  they  take.  When  moderate 
exercise  is  taken,  an  addition  of  one-third,  or  about  seven* 
teen  ounces,  making  in  all  four  pounds  five  ounces,  may  be 
allowed;  but  when  violent,  it  may  require  one  half  additional, 
or  twenty-six  ounces,  in  all,  four  pounds  fourteen  ounces^ 
that,  however,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

3.  With  a  life  of  much  personal  labour,  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  exhausted  frame; 
and  it  is  incredible  how  much  some  persons  are  said  to  have 
consumed.  Those  who  are  employed  in  common  labour, 
however,  may  be  satisfied  with  double  the  quantity  allotted 
to  the  sedentary,  or,  in  all,  of  prepared  food,  six  pounds 
eight  ounces,  and  thence  to  seven,  or,  with  great  labour, 
even  eight  pounds,  of  solid  and  of  liquid  food;  one  third  d 
which  should  be  solid,  and  the  other  two  thirds  liquid 
nourishment. 

The  oqly  intention  of  these  observations  is,  to  give  some 
data  for  reflection.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose,  that  men,  in 
these  respects,  will  be  tied  down  to  any  specific  rules,  or 
that  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  weighing  their  food,  or 
measuring  their  drinV ;  but  if  a  certain  quantity  of  each  is 
fixed  upon,  as  a  general  average,  the  eye  will  soon  be  able 
to  determine  about  the  quantity  that  ought  to  be  consumed. 

Considering  the  excess  that  is  so  often  committed,  in 
regard  both  to  solid  and  liquid  nourishment,  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  wondered  at,  how  so  many  luxurious  people  have 
lived  so  long,  and  apparently  In  good  health;  but  for  that, 
various  reasons  may  be  assigned.  1.  Thev  commonly  take 
•a  good  deal  of  exercise,  more  especially  on  horseback,  which 
enables  them  to  digest  their  food.  2.  They  bave>  in  fcntral, 

•  Enay  Oft  Health,  p.  94. 


the  advantage  of  abundance  of  good  fruit,  another  great 
help  to  digestion.  3.  Their  stomachs  are  strengthened, 
and  their  blood  cooled  by  ice^,  which,  in  these  respects,  may 
be  of  service.  4,  They  have  tlie  best  of  wines;  and  know- 
ing the  importance  of  th-jt  article,  they  spare  no  pains  or 
cost  to  secure  those  of  the  finest  quality,  more  especially  of 
that  sort  that  agrees  best  with  their  stomach.  5.  If  unwell, 
they  are  generally  in  that  situation  in  life,  that  they  can 
have  the  advice  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  physicians. 
G.  To  the  misfortunes  of  others,  even  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, they  become  perfectly  callous.  7*  They  seldom  give 
way  to  any  anxiety  regarding  their  own  private  affairs,  if 
by  any  means  they  can  procrastinate  the  evil  hour.  8.  In 
regard  to  public  concerns,  however  calamitous  they  may 
prove,  they  hope  for  better  times;  and.  Lastly,  they  acquire 
many  useful  habits,  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  person,  &c. 
some  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  explained,  (See  Part 
II.  Chap.  IV.)  which  materially  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  health. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  proper  quantity  of  solid  food  is 
dismissed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  j^pme  general 
observations  on,  1.  Abstinence.  2.  Temperance;  and, 
3.  Gluttony,  or  excess. 

1.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  some  countries,  occasional 
abstinence  is  enforced  bylaw;  and  bv  several  Jiuthors,  it 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  most  judicious  regulation.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  advisable,  occasionally  to  abstain  from 
food,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  usual  quantity,  as  a  means  of 

{^reserving  health,  when  persons,  living  in  the  usual  state  of 
iuropean  society,  must  often  indulge  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. I  knew  a  person  of  great  literary  eminence,  (John 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas),  who  lived  only  occasionally 
in  London,  and  bore,  without  inconvenience,  the  luxuries  of 
that  capital,  by  following  one  rule,  that  of  eating  only  a 

foaehed  vgc:  on  Sunday*.  The  eelehrated  John  If  ales, 
nown  by  the  name  of*  'J'he  ever  memorable,'  was  a  great 
faster,  it  being  his  constant  custom  to  fast  once  a  week, 
from  his  dinner  on  Thursday,  till  Saturday  at  b^eakfa^t ; 
that  is,  Thursday  evening,  and  all  Friday  f.     And  Cheyne 

•  A  person  of  grc^t  experience  has  rccomincnde*!,  if  at  any  time  you  trans- 
p'fM  on  one  day,  to  rc  pair  the  injury  by  (in-Jlc-r  ali^iint  ncc  on  tlic  nttt.  Oc- 
catic»iial  fasting,  wiihout  con^ilU*^ing  it  as  a  reli^^ious  duty,  is  the  Im -^t  anti- 
dote agaiou  too  frequent  feasting,  bee  the  Invalid,  by  A.  N(>nat>enarian, 
p.  2fi. 

t  He  died  IfUh  May,  Ifi.lC,  at  the  ape  of  TC.  See  \Vo<h\\  Collect.  There 
art  Kome  instances  of  fisting,  and  of  great  ab?tin'n(t,  in  Adaii^  Natural 
(liffory  of  the  liumin  Body  and  Mind,  p  107. 
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recommends  once  a  week,  ot  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  At 
farthest,  either  to  live  low,  or  meagre^  as  the  French  call  it, 
or  to  take  some  domestic  purge.  Without,  however, 
adopting  any  regular  plan  of  fasting,  it  has  been  often  found 
of  service,  when  the  stomach  is  disordered,  or  feels  uneasy 
frqm  repletion,  to  refrain  from  the  next  meal  or  two,  rather 
than  to  tj«ke  physic.  Abstinence  from  food  for  a  short 
period,  restores  the  force  of  the  organs,  by  diminishing  their 
exertions,  and  giving  them  rest. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  abstinence  Is  attended 
With  no  risk  or  danger,  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  regular  supplies  of  food,  and  who  are  not  compelled  by 
disease  to  adopt  that  regimen.  Fasting,  even  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  often  followed  by  a  disgust  and  aversion  to 
food,  and  a  tendency  to  putrescency,  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  blood.  By  abstinence,  we  leave  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach a  prey  to  an  acrimonious  humour,  the  voracity  of 
which,  nature  intended  to  be  employed  on  our  food.  Nay, 
it  appears  from  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  those  of 
Sanctorius,  that  it  is  safer  to  exceed  a  little  in  quantity, 
than  to  fall  short,  for  the  damage  of  a  more  full  diet  is  soon 
remedied,  either  by  exercise,  or  gentle  evacuation;  but 
the  decay  of  strength,  the  natural  consequence  of  too  spare 
a  diet,  is  not  so  easily  repaired.  In  general,  indeed,  in- 
stances of  abstinence,  as  they  are  but  few,  so  are  they  of 
«uch  as  led  inactive  and  solitary  lives.  In  that  case,  the 
waste  of  spirits  being  but  little,  their  supply  need  but  be 
answerable  to  it  *. 

2.  A  temperate  diet,  however,  has  always  been  attended 
with  the  best  effects.  A  regular  attention  to  this  practice,  is 
the  only  infallible  nostrum  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  essential  for  those,  who  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  their  minds  always  on  the  watch,  to  be 
extremely  temperate ;  hence  the  gallant  defender  of  Gib- 
raltar, (Elliot,  Lord  Heathfield),  lived  for  eight  days  dur- 
ing the  siege,  taking  only  four  ounces  of  rice  per  day,  as 
solid  food  f.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  journey- 
man printer,  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  bread  and  water,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  bread  per  week,  and  he  found 
iiimself  stout  and  hearty  with  this  diet  %•  A  respectable 
magistrate,    (the  late  Alderman  Watson),  informed  me, 

*  Wainwrighton  the  Non-naturals,  p.  184. 
f  Adair*t  Medical  Cautioiif,  2d  ediLp.  142. 
:  Tlie  Worlu  of  WiUiam Stark,  M.  P.p. 92* 


that  aft  tha  age  of  aeventy,  ha  was  frae  ftom  emsi^MSlf 
complaint,  am  bad  never  p«d  fiye  shillings  a-yaar  jb^ffae  ftP 
enl^  b  the  oovrae  of  his  life,  which  he  attribatied  to  hn 
havukg  lestrictad  himself  to  fourteen  ounces  a  da?  of  solid 
food.  And  the  number  of  indi|:ent  people,  who  have  Bvell 
to  k  great  age^  ia  a  pioof  of  the  justness  of  Lord  Baeon^a  ob- 
aenration^  Uiat  intemperance  of  some  kind  or  other,  de-^ 
atoys  the  bulk  <rf  mankind ;  and  that  life  may  be  suslmned 
by  a  very  scanty  portion  of  nourishment  *• 

Hay,  in  his  Essay  on  Deformity,  contends,  that  ^hedth 
is  more  in  a  person's  own  power  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, and  is  rather  the  reward  cf  temperance  than  t^e 
eQect  of  constitution  f. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  consequence^ - 
of  a  too  slender  diet,  are  mcnre  fatal  than  one  that  is  moi^ 
plentifuL    How  many  young  women,  with  a  view  of  re«- 
dudng  their  corpulencnr,  stint  their  appetites  and  ruin  their 
health  for  ever.    It  is  easy  to  remove,  by  medicine,  the 
troublesome  fulness  which  is  caused  by  over-eating ;  bu^  to  - 
restore  health,  destroyed  by  long  abstinence,  is  extremely ' 
diffipult  t* 

*  On  this  subject,  i  penon  of  gnat  eminence  in  the  mcilical  military  de* 
pautflicnt,  hat  tent  me  the  tcWotmnr  remarks— **  I  have  wandered  a^[CNid 
flcal  about  the  worl^,  and  pever  followed  any  prescribed  rule  in  any  thing  ; 
my  health  has  been  tfied  in  all  ways ;  and,  by  the  aids  of  temperance  and 
hardwori^,  I  have  worn  out  two  armie>.,  in  two  wars,  and  probably  could 
wear  out  another  before  my  period  of  old  a^  arrives ;  I  cat  no  animal  food» 
drink  no  wine  or  malt  liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind ;  I  wear  no  flannel;  and 
neither  regard  wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  business  is  in  tlie  way.*' 

■f*  If  every  virtue,  in  its  consequence*,  he  adds,  is  its  own  reward,  tempe- 
rance is  eminently  so,  and  every  one  immediately  feels  its  good  effects.  1  he 
maxims  of  temperance,  however  paradoxical  they  may  appear,  are  not  the 
less  jtist :  among  these,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  smallest  liquors  arc  the  best; 
that  there  never  was  a  g(Mxl  Dowl  of  punch,  nor  a  eood  bot|1e  of  champaign, 
burgundy,  or  claret ;  that  the  best  dinner -is  one  dish :  that  our  cnteitainment 
^  ffrows  worse  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  dishes  increase ;  that  a  fast  is 
better  than  a  }ora  mayor's  feast ;  that  no  coonoisiieur  ever  understood  good 
eating ;  that  no  minister  of  state  or  ambassador  ever  gave  a  good  entertain* 
inent ;  no  king  ever  sat  down  to  a  good  table ;  and  that  tht  peasant  fares 
lietter  than  tpe  prince,  Sec.  Mng  inspired  with  such  sentiments,  what 
wonder  is  it,  if  sometimes  I  break  out  into  such  ejaculations— O  temperaoct! 
thou  goddeis  roost  worthy  to  be  adored !  thou  patroociK  of  health !  then  pro- 
tector of  beauty!  thou  proloncerof  life!  thoumsurer  of  pleasure!  thou  pro* 
fnoter  of  business !  thou  guardian  of  the  perwn !  thou  preserver  of  the  under* 
■taqding!  thou  promoter  of  every  iotellcctual  improvement,  and  of  every 
mortal  virtue! 

X  Valangiii  on  I>iet,  p.  85.  An  intelligent  physician  has  also  remarked* 
how  cautinus  medical  perkpns  ought  to  be  in  prescribing  a  strict  regimen  in 
respect  to  diet,  more  rkpecially  if  such  reeimcn  is  intended  tu  be  ccmtinurd 
l^[Jg  f«^  persons,  ev^n  of  tbe  best  health,  can,  without  disgust,  bear  to  be 
conpacatoajieciiliirfuod,of  wayoffiving,foranyiengthoftime.   ll^i^ 


3.  Many  are  the  causes  of  ill  health,  but  the  principaf 
one  is  the  variety  and  excess  of  food. 

No  man,  says  Galen,  would  ever  be  seized  with  a  dis- 
ease, who  takes  sufficient  care  to  avoid  crudities  or  indi- 
gestion ;  that  is,  who  eats  no  more  than  he  can  digest :  and 
Cheyne  remarks,  in  his  English  malady,  that  what  is  eaten 
and  drunk,  and  taken  into  the  habit,  is  the  original  cause 
of  almost  all  the  diseases  which  alBict  mankind,  external 
accidents,  pestilential  and  contagious  diseases,  or  what  the 
body  suifers  from  the  passions  of  the  mind,  alone  excepted. 

The  inventions  of  gluttony  also,  are  often  detestable. 
What  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  mode  of  preparing 
what  is  called  a  devil^  for  the  purpose  of  creating  artificial 
thirst  ?  The  gizzard  of  a  turkey  may  be  taken  for  an  ex- 
ample. First,  the  flesh  is  bedevilled^  as  it  called,  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  then  a  little  nutmeg,  a  little  cinnamon,  a  blade 
of  mace,  with  shallot,  onions,  &c.  are  added,  and  it  is  then 
eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  mustard.  Such  an  heteroge^ 
Beous  mixture  must  become  a  caustic  fluid,  tearint^  or  de* 
stroying  the  finer  vessels,  and  generating  fevers,  calentures, 
and  every  disease  incident  to  the  human  body*. 

Impressed  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  dangers  resulting 
from  excess,  the  author  of  this  work,  early  laid  it  down  as 
the  best  rule  he  could  adopt,  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  temper,  TEMPMRANCE, 
and  SLKEP.  By  good  temper,  the  mind  is  preserved  from 
disease,  and  by  temperance,  the  body ;  and,  when  both  the 
mind  and  the  body  arc  exhausted,  they  are  again  recruited, 
and  restored  to  their  former  strength,  by  a  sufficient  quan 
tity  of  repose. 


Sect.  VIII.    Rules  of  a  Miscellaneous  Nature, 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  cursory  remarks,  regarding  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  solid  food,  as 
connected  with  the  climate  and  the  seasons,  and.  adapted 
to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  sickness,  and  old 

^ge. 

1.  Climate, — It  is  a  common  observation,  that  nature 
itself  points  out  the  sort  of  food  best  calculated  for  the 

• 

4isa^reeable  to  the  palate,  seldom  digest  well,  or  contribute  towards  the 
nou/Mhment  of  the  body ;  and  the  body  must  be  weakened,  when  too  small 
^  quantity  of  food  is  taken  in. — Falconers  Oktcrvatutu  m  Diet  and  Reghun^  p.  8. 
t  3ee  the  Invalid,  by  A.  NooagenariaD,  p.  55, 
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inhabitants  of  diflerent  countries,  by  the  articles  which  are 
either  indigenously  produced,  or  are  raised  with  the  greats 
est  facility ;  hcucc  in  warm  countries,  vegetable  food  ought 
to  be  preferred,  and  in  cold  countries  animal.  It  is  a  good 
general  rule,  therefore,  to  live  upon  the  productions  of  the 
country  where  one  resides,  and  to  consume  them  in  the 
mannerusually  adopted  by  its  inhabitants*. 

2.  Hie  Seasons. — It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  diiTerenl 
proportions  of  food  ought  to  be  consumed  at  the  ditierent 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  the  feelings  of  every  individual 
will  uaturally  indicate  f.  In  winter,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  solid  food  is  necessary,  and  can  be  safely  taken  ;  but  the 
quantity  should  be  gradually  dimmished  during  the  other 
seasons.  Tlie  following  is  the  proportion  adopted  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  during  one  year  of  his  experiments. 


Season. 

1 

Meat,   j  Drink. 

Total. 

SDrincr.  ••«. •••• 

19.51    42.a'> 
19.77    41.03 
21.:W    34.98 
20.73    34.59 

61.86 
60.80 
.')6.31 
55.32 

».'pi  it<^,  •••■•••••••••••••• 

Summer.   .«•.•«.•• 

Autumn • 

Medium, 

20.33 ,  38.24 

58.57 

It  i.s  a  proper  sysloni,  in  winter,  to  use  more  meat  and 
1(  ."^s  drink  ;  in  NUiniMer,  less  meat  and  more  liquids ;  in  sum- 
mer, boiled  meats  sliould  be  oft  en  er  used ;  in  winter,  roast- 
id',  in  sunnner,  cold  meats;  in  winttT,  hot. 

3.  IiiUuu'\i\, — Anv  deljiiied  observations  on  the  diet  of 
inlant.v,  seem  to  he  here  nnnceossary;  and  the  subject  in 
yi  neral,  is  sulVieiently  nnderstcKxl,  foi  nature  points  out,  and 
i'U>ioni  sanctions,  thai  milk  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  the 
most  suiiahle  aliment  for  that  slaire  of  life.  Any  species 
of  bread  given  to  infants,  ought  to  be  unfermented;'pcr- 

•  See-  TryonV  Way  to  Health,  p.  llff. 

f  'k«^l)inM>n\  Divscrt.  Tabic  2. 

X  It  ni.'iy  be  proper  to  state,  that  womcnV  milk  at  first  contains  a  larj^ 
'fl]tuincity  uf  ^Uf;ar,  :u)d  a  lest  proportion  of  coapnlablc  or  cheesy  matter, 
■A  mixture  iKciiliarlv  wcU  adapti.**!  for  a  very  voiinjj  cliiUl;  hut  some  months 
after,  the  co.'.j^iilalilt-  mvitter  inrrea*c4,  and  the  Mij^ir  proportionablv  dimU 
iu»h.e!w  iienre  it  i«,  uhy  a  younj^ child  of  a  month  ohl,  will  ni >t,  in  general, 
thrive  on  i>reaM  milk,  i  i^ht  ur  wane  montlis  old. — Sec  an  £«^y  Wav  to  pro* 
Iciii^  Life,  |).  1  J.  . 
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haps  biscuit  powder  is  the  best,   Therfc  is  no  food  on  Wliifck 
children  thrive  better  than  on  oat-meal  porridge. 

4.  Child  flood, — Even  after  an  infant  is  weaned,  animal 
food  should  be  avoided,  or  at  least  given  very  sparingly^ 
vegetable  food  and  milk  being  the  best  diet  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years.  The  consequences  of  a  difierent  system  are 
j^ftcn  extremely  fatal ;  and  the  greater  frequency  of  con- 
vulsions, in  England,  than  in  Scotland,  is  attributed  to  the 
more  luxurious  manner  in  which  children  arc  brought  up 
in  England,  getting,  at  an  early  age,  great  quantities  of 
butter,  meat,  fermented  liquors,  &c.  and  often  without  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  or  exercise.  This  oppresses 
their  tender  organs,  brings  on  a  too  early  maturity,  which 
stints  their  growth,  and  must  occasion  those  nervous  and 
other  disorders  witli  which  they  are  afflicted  to  a  mucii 
greater  degree  than  the  Scots,  who  are  brought  up  with* 
less  delicacy,  and  in  a  more  hardy  manner. 

5.  Yonilu — ^l^he  diet  of  young  people  should  chiefly  con- 
sist of  diluents,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  their 
growth.  Hence  broths,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetables,  are  most  suitable  for  them.  Milk  also,  is  a 
proper  part  of  diet,  and  it  should  be  used  in  every  form, 
daring  this  stage  of  life.  In  point  of  drink,  water  is  the 
best,  and  should  be  almost  the  sole  bcvera<^c.  Condiment 
of  all  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
gait,  should  be  avoided ;  and  nothing  should  be  taken  that 
can,  by  stimulating  the  system,  induce  a  too  early  maturity, 
before  the  constitution  is  ripened  for  it  by  years.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  life,  that  the  habits  of  tlic  man  are,  in  some 
measure,  formed;  and,  as  much  depends  upon  habit,  it  is 
of  general  importance,  to  accustom  persons  in  their  youth, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  mode  of  living  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  them  when  they  get  old.  This  observjition 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  lower  orders,  who  are  more 
the  children  of  custom,  than  even  the  upper  classes. 

6.  Manhood, — When  the  body  has  reached  its  full  growth, 
the  quantity  of  food  may  be  rather  abridged,  being  only 
necessary  to  preserve,  and  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
body.  From  the  greater  exertions,  however,  both  per- 
sonal and  mental,  which  are  usual  in  a  state  of  manhood, 
the  aliment  shoidd  be  of  a  more  nourishing  nature^  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  animal  food  should  be  consumed.  Mo- 
denition,  at  the  same  time,  is  necessary,  at  this  period  of 
life,  as  well  as  at  every  other,  though  greater  latitude  is 
(Tommonly  given  during  manhood^  than  at  any  other  time. 
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7.  Sickness. — ^The  rules  of  diet  in  sickness,  wte  a  subject 
of  great  o^tont^  and  properly  belong  to  the  medical  de- 
partment. It  is  advisable,  in  such  cases,  to  have  the  aid 
of  an  intelligent  physician,  to  whom  the  diet  of  his  patient 
must  necessarily  be  an  object  of  particular  attention;  and 
whose  prescriptions  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  tne  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case*. 

8.  Old  Age. — ^The  diet  of  old  age  should,  in  some  degree, 
return  to  that  of  the  early  periods  of  life.  Broths  and  liquid 
food  should  be  principally  made  use  of,  and  all  the  nou- 
rishment taken  should  be  of  the  most  digestible  kind.  A 
moderate  proportion  of  the  safest  condiments  may  be  used 
at  this  ])eriod  of  life,  for  the  appetite  becomes  more  lan- 
guid, and  the  springs  of  the  machine  less  able  to  perform 
the  operations  that  are  required.  In  regard  to  drink,  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors,  more  especially  wine,  is  pecu- 
liariy  allowable  at  this  period  of  life ;  for  the  vital  powers 
require,  in  some  degree,  to  be  supported,  and  the  languid 
action  of  the  system  to  be  kept  up. 

As  any  error  in  the  diet  of  age,  however,  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  be  more  particular,  regarding  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  certainly  more  healthful  for  old  people  to  eat  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  than  to  make  one  hearty  mcul,  which 
obstructs  perspiration.  No  3gcd  person,  however,  should 
eat  more  than  one  considemblc  meal  of  solid  food  in  the 
day.  The  stomach  will  digest  a  dinner,  when  breakfast 
and  supper  have  been  light;  otherwise  the  load  of  one 
meal  not  being  gone  off,  before  another  is  brought  on,  nei- 
ther will  be  properly  digested. 

Old  people  ought  to  live  on  light  and  moLst  food,  which 
will  make  a  thin  blood,  capable  of  penetrating  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  body,  which,  in  age,  grow  strait,  and  are  fre- 
quently almost  stopped  up. 

Beef  and  pork  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  but  mutton,  poul- 
try, rabbits,  and  iish,  ^re  well  calculated  for  old  age,  and 
these  certainly  produce  a  sufficient  variety. 

The  breakfast  ought  to  be  moderate,  and  the  dinner  not 
curly,  to  prevent  too  great  an  appetite  for  supper.     A  light 

*  .'^rbvithnot,  in  hit  I'rc.ui^  on  Alimcnti,  chap.  iii.  and  iv.  h.is  given  « 
T.iricCy  of  practical  rules  of  diet,  applicable  to  the  diffcrcDt  discatn,  but  ia 
a  ttylc  haidly  intelltjnble  to  any  but  medical  men,  wliicJif  perhapt,  indrcj, 
W4t  the  autMr't  iocauaoa. 


supper  is  of  me,  to  prevent  too  great  an  appetite  for  brealc« 
fiEist.  The  stomachs  of  old  people  shoold  never  be  over- 
loaded. The  meals,  however,  ^ould  be  so  arranged,  that 
the  appetite  should  not  be  fitsted  away,  as  the  power  of 
digestion  goes  with  it. 

During  meals,  weak  malt  liquor  is  better  suited  for  old 
people  than  wine,  but  a  few  glasses  of  wine  may  be  taken 
after  dinner*. 

Roots  ought,  m  general,  to  be  avoided,  potatoes  excepted. 
Turnips  are  innocent,  but  watery ;  parsnips  are  nourishing, 
but  not  generally  acceptable ;  and  carrots  are  very.iinfit  for 
weak  stomachs ;  cabbage  of  all  kinds  are  flatulent ;  aspa- 
ragus and  artichokes,  however,  are  excellent  for  old  people^ 
more  especially  if  liable  to  gravelly  complaints. 

Salad  should  be  shunned,  though  some  recommend  the 
cabbage  lettuce,  as  having  a  tendency  to  promote  sleep. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  eat  no  butter  or 
cheese,  but  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  moderation ;  fine 
Cheshire  or  Parmesan,  are  the  best  kinds  of  cheese. 

Fruits,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  are  innocent,  the  pine 
apple  excepted,  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to  old  peo- 
ple.    Cucumbers  also  ought  to  be  avoided. 

All  mixtures  of  food,  or  variety  of  dishes,  ought  to  be 
shunned  by  persons  advanced  in  years,  who  ought  also  to 
be  upon  their  guard,  against  those  articles  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accustomedf. 


Conclusion. — General  Rules, 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  general  rules,  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  regarding  the  consumption  of  solid  food. 

1.  We  should  not  eat  immediately  after  exercise,  nor 
when  we  are  hot,  but  forbear  till  the  spirits  are  settled^, 
and  the  body  is  cool.  Neither  should  we,  if  possible, 
come  to  meat  burdened  with  care  or  business ;  for,  owing 

•  The  art  of  preserving  long  health  and  life  must  consist,  m  using  no 
^eater  stimulus,  whether  of  the  quantity  or  kind  of  our  food  and  drink,  or 
of  external  circumstances,  such  as  heat  and  exercise,  and  wakefulness, 
than  11  sufficient  to  preserve  us  in  vigour;  and  gradually,  as  we  grow  old, 
to  iocroase  the  stimulus  of  our  aliment,  as  the  inirritabuicy  of  our  system 
iacreates. — Darwin*/  Zoonomia^  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

•f  See  the  subject  more  fully  discussed,  in  the  Old  Man^s  Guide  to  Health 
aoc  Long  Life,  by  J.  Hill,  M.D.;  also  the  Nurse's  Guide,  to  which  is 
added  an  Essay  on  Preserving  Health,  and  Prolonging  life,  by  an  eminent 
Physician,  cap.  iii  p.  87. 

X  Mai&wansg  oik  the  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  C4L 


M  thri  syikipathT  fietwecnr  the  bitun  and  the  utomndS^  8  dB^ 
tmrlNMl  tniod  will  impede  the  fooctioos  of  the  stdtniu^h.-  ft 
it  for  this  :reason,  that  we  oaght  not  to  eat  alon<^^  ioB 
diariisk  aielancholv  manner^  but  eheerfoUy  wHh'  bi^ 
friends.  Mirth  ana  good  company  help  a  dnll  stpoaacftr^ 
.fareate  an  appetite^  and  forward  digestion.  lArdj  music, 
Also,  is  a  pleasing^  and  useful  addition  to  a  feast. 

2.  It  is  a  proper  rule^  never  to  eat  a  second  time,  till  Hks 
iftomach  has  completely  emptied'  itself  of  its  former  eim- 
tents,  and  it  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  bed-tifliie^ 
that  digestion  should  be  nearly  finished  before  we  sleep ; 
for  the  preparation  of  our  food  by  the  stomach,  and  We 
applicatioQ  of  it  to  nourish  the  body,  are  actions  of  a  dif^ 
fcrent  nature,  and  the  latter  is  generally  doine  during  sleep. 
The  most  seasonable  times  for  eating  are,  in  genera^  about 
an  hour  or  two  after  rising,  and  two  or  three  hours  before 
going  to  bed*.  The  ^per  ihlerval  between  one  meal  and 
anbtlier,  in  the  day  time,  must  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the. stomach,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fboA 
taken,'  varying  from  four  to  six  hours* 

3.  Exercise  should  not  follow  immediately  after  a  meal* 
Nothing  should  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  ston^acli 
whilst  engaged  in  the  process  of  digestion.  This  rule  js 
particulariy  applicable  to  the  delicate  and  the  nervous.  Thfe 
brute  creation  pay  particnlar  attention  to  this  rule,  by  lying; 
down,  and  enjoying  a  state  of  rest,  the  moment  their  sto- 
machs are  filled. 

4.  We  should  take  care  also  to  masticate  our  meat  well  j 
nature  having  provided  teeth  expressly  for  that  purpose* 
The  saliva  with  which  we  thus  mix  it,  furnishes  some  help 
to  digestion.  Besides,  in  breaking  it  down  with  the  teeth, 
less  labour  is  imposed  on  the  stomach,  and  the  gastric  juice 
can  more  speedily  and  more  effectually  subdue  it.  To  cat 
greedily,  tnerefore,  and  swallow  our  meat  hastily,  is  nut 
only  indecent,  hut  highly  injuriouH  to  tlic  heulth.  Food 
thrown  too  hastily  into  the  stomach,  distends  its  coats  too 
suddenly,  and  consequently  weakens  them.  By  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  mastication,  the  food  does  not  receive  that  pirepa* 

*  Burton  on  the  Non-natnrals,  p.  23a  WaiDwrig]it*»  Mechanical  Account 
of  the  Hon-nacuralf ,  p.  20H,  recommends  three  houri  after  f  isitig,  and  fuuf 
or  five  before  guin)^  tii  l>ed,  founding  thtk  ductrinc  un  several  aplioritmt  of 
Sanctoriiu,  particularly  Sect.  1.  Na  57,  Sect,  IV.  No.  1*0,  28,  and  Sf .  £m 
thit  would  bt  certainly  going  too  Ikr. 
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ration  which  it  ought  to  have^  previous  to  its  reception  inta 
the  stomach*. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  restrict  ourselves  to  those  kinds  of 
food,  which  experience  points  out  as  the  best  calculated 
for  our  constitution  and  stomach.  We  should  never  eat 
any  thing  that  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  or  that  rises  in  it, 
-or  is  long  in  passing  oiF,  or  that  is  flatulent  or  windy,  or 
oc!casioi)s  belching,  heartburn,  gripes,  or  fluxes.  These 
ve  sure  symptoms  of  improper  digestion,  the  forerunner  and 
the  source  of  numerous  disorders. 

6.  The  question,  how  far  a  variety  of  foods  is  admissible, 
has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
foods  must,  in  some  respects,  be  various.  Thus,  there 
must  be  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  foods ;  there  ought 
also  to  be  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  In  re- 
gard to  the  question,  wlietlier  a  variety  of  the  same  k'uidj  he 
necessary  or  proper,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  animal  foods, 
beef»  fish,  fowl,  &c.  at  tiie  same  time,  the  celebrated  Cul- 
len  has  observed,  that,  in  general,  he  never  perceived  any 
inconvenience  from  this  mixture,  or  difliculty  in  assimila* 
tion,  provided  a  moderate  quantity  be  takenf.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this ;  as  taking  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sour  or  acescent  substances  with  milk ;  or  a  mix- 
ture of  fish  with  milk,  by  which  the  milk  is  coagulated  too 
firmly  to  be  easily  digested.  The  principal  objeqtion  to  a 
variety  is,  that  it  provokes  gluttony.  Physicians  have, 
therefore,  almost  universally,  preferred  siuiplicity  of  diet, 
as  satiety  is  sooner  produced  by  one,  than  by  many  sub- 
stances^. 

■  •  See  the  Method  of  Preserving  Uninterrupted  Health  to  extreme  Old 
Age,  p.  2.  Also  the  Almanac  dcs  Gourmands,  i?de  annee,  p.  280\  k^ruitU's 
letter  to  Cadogan,  p.  53;  and  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions,  p.  2H. 

f  Materia  Medica,  p.  105. 

X  A  variety  of  dishes,  it  is  said,  is  a  suitable  entertainment  for  grandeur 
and  gluttony ;  but  though  a  good  stomach  may  digc;>t  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  wine, 
and  beer,  at  one  repast,  vet  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  health, 
than  our  indulging  ourselves  in  a  discordant  variety  of  aliments  at  the  same 
meal';  and  if  we  add,  (which  is  too  frequently  done),  fruits,  cream,  and  sa- 
lads, to  the  articles  mentioned,  the  bowels  will  be  distended  by  the  flatulent 
■ttzture,  and  the  digestion  perverted.  It  is  also  proper  to'observe,  that 
different  sorts  of  animal  food  require  different  periods  to  digest  them ;  for 
instance,  white  fish  from  four  to  five  hours;  poultry,  six  hours;  whereas 
beef,  mutton,  .veal,  and  other  butcher  meat,  require,  it  is  sup)K>sed,  about 
•even  hours,  to  be  retained  in  the  stomach  before  digestion  iit  completed. 
Now,  it  b  not  likely  that  the  stomach  can  select  one  article  to  be  digested 
in  preference  to  another,  but  must  carry  on  the  digestive  process  of  the 
whole  indiscriminatelv.  If  the  stomach  discharges  what  is  digested  into  the 
bowels,  before  the  digeitioa  of  the  whole  it  completed^  thea  feverifhne«4 
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7.  It  IS  curiou3  to  observe  the  different  rules  that  irre 
given,  regarding  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  at  meals^ 
One  author  very  gravely  reeommends,  ne\'er  to  fill  the  sto- 
mach, so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  unbutton  or  unlace'^, 
which  is  surety  giving  ample  latitude  to  both  sexes.  Some 
contend  that  we  ought  to  eat  as  hiuch  iis  we  can ;  but  this 
rule  cannot  be  recommended.  The  stretching  any  power 
to  its  utmost  extent,  weakens  it.  If  the  stomach  is  every 
day  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  it  will  every  day  be 
able  to  do  less.  A  wise  traveller  will  never  force  his  horse, 
to  perform  as  much  as  he  can,  in  one  day,  upon  a  long 
journcyf. 

Others  contend,  that  we  should  leave  the  table  without 
having  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  and  even  with  an 
appetite.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  food,  which  is  not  felt 
in  the  stomach,  or,  in  other  words,  which  does  not  occa-^ 
sion  some  fulness,  (not  arising  at  the  same  time  from  its 
weight,  or  from  flatulence),  is  tardily  concocted.  The  sto- 
mach, indeed,  goes  through  the  process  of  digestion  best 
when  it  is  sufficiently  full. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  rules  seem  to  be  tlie  most 
rational,  regarding  this  important  particular :  1.  We  ought 
always  to  desist  from  eating  before  the  sense  of  fulness  be* 
comes  oppressive.  If  the  stomach  be  too  full,  digestioa 
is  not  only  stopped,  but  a  kind  of  palsy  of  the.  stomach  is 
prKlncedj.  2.  The  most  healthful  quantity  of  fowl  is  such 
as,  after  eating,  will  not  hinder  the  body  from  performing 
tiie  same  labour  or  exercise,  and  with  the  same  activity  as 
it  did  before  it  was  eaten.  The  body  should  feel  rather 
ballasted  than  overloaded,  and  the  mind  as  tit  for  labour 
or  study  soon  after,  as  previous  to  the  meal.  'A.  If,  after 
a  meal,  a  person  can,  not  only  writo,  walk,  or  do  his  neces- 
sary business,  with  en^e  and  pleiusure;  but  if,  after  supper, 
he  sleeps  his  usual  time  undisturbed,  if  he  finds  his  rest  not 
shortened  by  what  ho  has  eaten  or  drank,  and  rises  next 

may  he  produced;  and  should  the  di^^psted  parts  be  retained  until  the 
■tron}(cr  meats  are  assimilated,  then  acidity,  flatulence,  and  other  unpleasant 
tymptoms  will  be  the  result.  It  is  highly  exptdlent,  tLciefore,  particularly 
for  weak  stomachs,  to  <  \t  but  one  tun  of  meat,  which  will  bo  utl  digested 
and  expelled  at  neat.>  ilu  ^ame  period  of  time. 

•  Tne  Family  Co:  i^'anuin  of  Health,  p.  'JiJ. 

f  Fathet  Ft\jou'i  Kulr- tor  Preserving  lit alth,  p.  S/T.  Notltiog  can  be 
more  absurd  than  t\.r  custom  of  pressing  pt'rson.i  to  eat  and  drink,  under 
the  pretext  of  kindrw.^s  3:)d  civihty ;  it  is  like  forcing  a  tired  horse  to 
take  a  lonfrrr  joumrv. 

X  Adatr's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  255, 
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fiiorning  without  a  headachy  or  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth,' 
and  at  his  common  rlsiug  bour^  it  is  ah  undabitable  proofs 
that  he  lived  the  foregomg  day,  comformably  to  the  rules 
of  temperance. 

8.  Custom  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  choice 
of  food.  What  we  have  been  longest  u;sed  to,  generally 
ifgrees  best  with  us  *.  Change  of  diet  is  apt  to  cause  some 
alteration  t;  when  a  hew  diet  therefore,  offers  itself,  as  upon 
(hange  of  residence,  we  should  at  first  be  sparing;  upon 
Itaither  use  we  may  be  bolder.  Nay,  even  with  those  to 
^honi  a  change  of  diet  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be 
'tthought  about  by  degrees. 

9-  There  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous  rules,  regarding 
jofid  food,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  par- 
ticular head,  among  which  the  following  merit  particular 
fttention:  1;  The  nourishment,  We  take,  unless  in  youth, 
whien  growing;  should  be  merely  dufficrent  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  system.  The  amoiint,  however,  must  depend 
upon  cifcttms^tahccs.  Lean  men,  for  instance,  wear  faster 
tnan  fat  men,  their  blood  being  generally  more  acrid,  and 
agitated  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity;  they  require^ 
tiietefore,  hvget  supplies  i^.  2.  As  most  diseases  derive 
their  original  from  repletion,  to  eat  moderately,  is  the  best 
Way  to  escape  them.  3.  The  more  we  feed  foul  bodies, 
the  more  injury  we  do  them. .  4.  If  we  eat  too  much  at  one 
meal,  we  should  abstain  from  the  next,  to  get  the  body  again 
into  order.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  accident, 
stt  in  travelling,  a  person  has  lost  his  dinner,  he  ought 
not  to  eat  a  voracious  supper  to  make  up  for  it,  other- 
wise h^  will  spend  a  restless  night,  and  not  a  comfortable 

*  We  are  governed  by  habit,  in  regard  to  the  foods  wc  wish  to  take;  for 
iaitance,  beer  taken  to  breakfast  1^411  disturb  the  digci;tion  of  those  who  have 
been  accuttomed  to  tea;  and  tea  taken  to  dinner,  will  disagree  with  those 
l#ho  have  been  accustomed  to  beer. — Dar-wms  Zoonotnia,  vol.  i.  p.  4c>4. 

f  The  following  judicious  observations  merit  attention.  There  arc  some 
who,  after  living  nedy,  and  indulging  themselves  in  wines  and  high  eating, 
leeling  bad  effects  from  such  a  cour<e,  and  seeing  in  others  the  bad  effects  of 
intemperance,  commence  a  different  course  of  living,  observe  precise  rules, 
live mottly  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  use  only  water  for  their  drink:  nature 
does  not,  in  general,  admit  of  such  sudden  changes.  From  the  spare  diet 
thej  have  adopted,  the  powers  of  digestion  become  enfeebled,  a  collection  of 
crudities,  or  an  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ncces* 
•uily  takes  place.  1  hey  become  meagre,  salldW,  and  relaxed,  and  the  only 
cjimce  they  have  of  a  restoration  of  health,  is  to  return  to  a  more  generous 
dttet,  to  make  use  of  a  proper  admixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  to 
dHnk  more  vivifying  Uqnors.  See  some  Thoughts  on  the  Relaxation  of  Hu* 
man  Bodies,  p.  18. 

X  hatry  on  Digestion,  p.  144. 


one,  as  Would  probably  have  been  the  caw,  littd  he  takco  % 
digbler  supper,  or  both  dined  and  supped  moderately, 
9.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  the  more  a  mim  cats, 
(he  stronger  he  is;  for,  whoever  eats  more  thaii  nature  re- 
quires, receives  less  uourishment,  auti  thereby  impaira  his 
ttrengtb.  /•  People,  in  general,  especially  those  who  io 
not  labour,  eai  much  more  than  nature  requires.  A  little 
abstinence  or  self-denial,  may  often  be  of  use,  either  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  disease.  None  but  hard-worldngpeoplc,  or  those 
who  are  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  or  growbig  fast,  should 
eat  more  than  one  substantial  meal  each  day.  8.  Foods 
generating  much  air,  or  what  are  cailnd  Jlatuient,  should  be 
Avoided  by  weak  stomachs.  9.  Adults  are  better  nourished 
on  meat  having  a  tendency  to  putridity,  (alkalescent),  but 
the  young  and  growing,  on  gelatinous  foods.  10.  It  is  a 
good  rule,  when  you  recover,  after  a  severe  illness,  your 
pristine  state  of  health,  gradually  to  return  to  that  regimen 
DV  which  you  formerly  enjoyed  it.  II.  Hippocrates  justly 
observes*,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  that  food  and  drink 
which  is  most  agreeable,  though  of  a  less  wholesome  quality, 
to  what  would  seem  better  for  us,  but  is  more  unpalatable. 
13.  It  is  unwholesome  to  eat  custards,  tarts,  pies,  almonds^ 
nuts,  cream,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  after  a  great 
Joad  of  animal  food,  for  the  stomach  having  already  received 
fully  as  much  as  it  can  well  digest,  the  additional  quantity 
overloads  it,  creates  fever,  and  becomes  prejudicial  to  the 
constitution. 

10.  Some  general  observations,  regarding  the  diet  of  the 
rich,  and  of  the  poor,  may  not  be  unacceptable  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter,  though,  for  more  minute  detuls, 
the  preceding  pages  of  this,  and  the  former  chapter,  must 
be  referred  tof. 

In  regard  to  solid  food,  the  rich  ought  to  live  upMi 
what  is  either  by  nature  easily  digestible,  as  game,  poultry, 
and  the  lightest  sorts  of  fish,  or  upon  meat  long  kept,  and 
thus  rendered  digestible  by  thne.  Tlicy  alumld  never  take 
any  salted  meat,  or  salted  fish,  except  cured  in  the  slightest 
manner.  Their  diet  ought  tu  consist  of  articles  that  alTord 
moderate,  but  wholesome  nourishment,  that  fill  tlie  stomach 
witltout  overloading  it,  and,  above  all,  that  arc  easily  di- 

•  Aolwr.  8«l,ii.  Aphnr.  .'iS. 

f  li*  dirt  of  a  plaughnuui  would  oppr«u  the  digcMivc  ind  vital  orgamof 
4  (cdnMry  perton;  uid  ■  iparr  difC,  cliicfl)-  nC  vegcnbic*,  would  not  tu^ 
ferttl»b<mriDitBiu—JJ^i''rflTrJiijrCtial-:,  p.  895. 
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gested.  With  animal  food^  therefore,  a  considerable  ^uan* 
titjr  of  breid,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
taketi.  The  following  proportions  of  the  different  9orts  of 
soKd  food,  may,  in  general,  be  most  advisable,  namely,  one 
third  of  animal  food :  one  third  potatoes  and  other  vc^e* 
tables;  and  one  third  bread. 

The  laborious  poor,  on  the  other  hand^  oaght  to  live  on 
articles  wholesome,  but  coarse,  and  not  easily  digested. 
When  the  stomach  is  empty,  they  cannot  work,  hence  the 
finest  bread  is  the  best  for  them  (being  the  most  indiges- 
tible), though  not  for  their  wives  and  children.  Cheese, 
salted  meat,  and  salted  fish,  cabbage,  &c.  are  good  for  them. 
To  them,  waxy,  are  preferable  to  mealy,  potatoes ;  but 
dried  potatoes  better  tlian  either.  The  pulse  tribe,  as  beans 
and  pease,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are  excellent.  Nuts, 
in  moderation ;  but  other  fruits  ought  to  be  avoided,  being 
too  digestible  for  their  strong  stomachs.  Where  fine  bread 
cannot  be  had,  either  biscuit,  or  boiled  grains,  as  pot-bar^ 
ley,  or  rice,  ought  to  be  procured  for  ihem.  Roasted  or 
baked  meat,  is  better  for  them  than  boiled,  and  fat  meat 
than  lean.  There  could  not  be  food  more  adapted  for  them 
than  fat  meat,  baked  or  roasted,  with  potatoes  done  under 
it,  if  it  did  not  excite  so  mucli  thirst.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  observed,  that  when  the  industrious  labourers  eat  animal 
food,  it  should  be  either  dried  or  salted,  or  in  as  fresh  a 
9tate  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  the  more  indigestible^. 

Whether  the  food  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  liquid  or  solid, 
is  a  point  that  has  been  much  controverted.  Brotlis  and 
soups,  being  rather  drank  than  eaten,  defraud  the  stomach 
of  that  salivary  juice,  which  a  competent  mastication  car- 
ries down  with  it,  and  which  is  of  some  use  in  digestion  ; 
and  solid  meats  also,  give  more  exercise  to  the  stomach,  by 
which,  in  moderation,  it  is  strengthened.  At  the  same  time, 
the  constant  use  of  dry  bread,  and  animal  substances,  which 
is  often  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  excites  an  unnatural 
thirst,  and  leads  to  the  immoderate  use  of  beer,  and  other 
stimulating  liquors,  which  generate  disease,  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  which  reduces  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  indigencef.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  laborious  classes,  hitherto  introduced  into 

•  These  obsenradons  are  principally  applicable  to  the  poor  in  England. 
2a  Scotland,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  laborious  classes  of  the  commu- 
■ity,  hardly  ever  taste  animal  food,  but  live  on  porridge*  bread,  beer,  and 
witer-kail,  as  it  is  called. 

t  BodknV  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  61S. 
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practice^  is  thaf-  adopted  by  the  keelinen  of  NewcastI 
who  buy  fat  meat,  which  they  make  into  broth  ;  the  liqui 
part  is  given  to  their  wives  and  children ;  the  solid  p^ 
they  consume  themselves,  with  bread,  in  slices,  taking  i 
with  them  in  a  cold  state.  Such  meat  is  not  so  nourishing: 
as  when  roasted  or  baked ;  but  that  is  made  up  for,  by  ^ 
addition^o  the  quantity.  In  tiiis  way,  also,  less  fermented 
liquor  is  necessary,  than  when  other  modes  of  using  animal 
food  are  adopted. 


\ 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON  DIGESTION,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  THEREOF. 


WHEN  we  consider  the  immense  quantity  of  liquid 
and  of  solid  food^  consumed  by  one  human  being  in  the 
space  of  a  single  year,  and  still  more  the  aggregate,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  life,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what 
purposes  can  such  a  variety  of  articles  answer,  and  how  the 
stomach  disposes  of  them  ?  In  the  course  of  a  life  of  com- 
mon duration,  the  produce  of  several  acres  of  land,  the 
weight  of  a  number  of  large  oxen,  and  the  contents  of 
many  tons  of  liquor,  are  consumed  by  one  individual; 
whilst,  in  regard  to  size  and  bulk,  he  continues  nearly  the 
same,  whether  he  drinks  the  pure  stream,  or  the  beverage 
the  most  skilfully  compounded ;  whether  he  feeds  on  a  va- 
riety of  articles  produced  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  confines  himself  to  one  particular  substance ; 
and,  whether  his  food  is  prepared  in  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest manner,  or  by  the  most  refined  and  artificial  modes 
that  luxury  has  hitherto  invented.  All  these  circumstances 
depend  upon  the  process  called  digestion ;  the  nature  and 
effects  of  which,  we  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 
In  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  inquire,  1.  How 
the  food,  when  thrown  into  the  stomach,  is  prepared  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  body.  2.  In  what  manner  the  blood 
is  formed  from  the  food  thus  prepared.  3.  What  is  the 
nature  of  assimilation  or  nourishment,  in  so  far  as  that  in* 
tricate  subject  has  hitherto  been  explained.  4.  In  what 
manner  that  part  of  the  food  is  disposed  of,  that  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  And,  lastly. 
What  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  digestion,  when 
there  is  any  deficiency  or  error  in  regard  to  that  important 
function. 
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Sect.  !•     Of  ike  Operations  qf  the  Stomach,  in  prepwnmg 

Nourishment  for  the  Body. 

The  stomach  is  a  capacious  bag,  into  which  the  aliment, 
is  received,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  a  state 
ivhich  will  render  it  capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  the 
body.     It  is  both  muscular,  and  capable  of  contracting  its 
dimensions ;  it  is  also  very  sensible,  and  easily  affected  bv 
any  thing  that  acts  upon  its  nerves.     Without  a  stomach 
no  animal  can  live ;  and  various  animals  owe  to  it,  every 
muscular  motion.    Nay,  life  itself  is  preserved  in  the  sto-» 
mach,  independently  of   almost  every   other  organ.      Im- 
man,  the  stomach  is  found  to  be  the  «centre  of  every  im^ 
pression ;  and  it  is  the  receptacle  of  food,  of  poison,  anil: 
of  medicine,  the  effects  of  which,  on  that  important  orgm, 
are  propagated  to  every  other  part.    Though  subject  to- 
disorder,  it  is  accessible  to  remedy ;  and,  like  the  Jather  qf 
a  family,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  keeps 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  system  in  proper  balance,  and  m 
due  order.     Hence  it  is,  that  on  the  state  of  the  stomach 
depends  so  much  the  general  healthiness  of  the  frame*. 

After  these  general  bbservations,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  process  of  digestion  f. 

The  principal  agents  in  digestion,  (respecting  whieb, 
however,  there  is  great  difterence  of  opinion),  seem  to  be, 
1.  The  saliva,  or  spittle  ;  2.  The  gastric  juice  j  3.  Its  con* 
tractile  force;  and,  4.  Heat  J. 

*  With  his  usual  felicity  of  thou^u  and  of  expression,  has  Shaketpatf 
described  the  importance  of  the  stomach — 

It  is  the  store-home,  and  the  »hop 

Of  the  whole  IkhIv.    'I'rue  it  is. 

That  it  receives  tne  general  food  at  first; 

But  all  the  cranks  and  ufficcs  of  man. 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 

From  it  receive  that  natural  competence' 

Whereby  they  live.  CwioLuws^  Act  L  Scene  1. 

On  the  state  of  the  stomarh,  indeed,  depends  that  of  every  organ  and  func- 
tion of  the  system  Van  Helmont  calls  the  inferior  aperture  o\  the  stomach, 
(the  pylorui),  the  careful  sentinel,  which  denies  a  passage  to  any  chiqg 
injurious  to  health ;  and  other  authors  have  called  it,  the  aniinal,  the 
conscience  of  the  body,  and  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

+  A  vhort  treatise  on  digestion,  by  George  Fordyre,  M.  D.  printed  ia 
)  vol.  8vu  an.  1791,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has  been  pub* 
lithcd  on  the  subject. 

\  Some  abo  imagine,  tliat  the  aijr  whioh  findt  iti  way  into  tlie  etoaKhf 
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1.  Saliva. — ^Before  any  solid  food  is  received  into  the  sto- 
Itiaeh^  it  ought  to  be  previously  masticated.  On  this  head,  as 
Hippocrates  has  well  observed,  ^ch  as  live  to  a  great  a^ 
have  many  teeth,  their  food  being  generally  well  prepared : 
whereas  those  who  have  bad  teeth,  are,  from  an  imperfect 
masiicationy  more  subject  to  such  disorders  as  arise  from 
iinperfect  digestion  *.  Indeed  the  food  should  hot  only  be 
Aoroughly  masticated,  but  should  be  mixed  with  the  sa- 
liva, which  answers  various  useful  purposes  in  the  animal 
cc?onomy.  1 .  It  moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  2.  It  enables  the  palate  to  distinguish  the 
taste  and  Qualities  of  the  food  taken.  8.  During  mastica- 
tion, it  mixes  with  the  food,  converts  it  into  a  soft  and 
palpy  mass,  and  renders  it  fit  to  be  swallowed.  And,  4.  It  is 
probablv  also  of  some  use,  in  promoting  the  dissolution  of 
the  food  in  the  stomachf.  • 

2.  The  Gastric  Juice. — It  is  now  ascertained,  by  the 
ifiost  decisive  experiments,  that  the  dissolution  of  food  in 
file  stomach,  is  principally  affected  by  the  action  of  a  parti- 
cular liquid  secreted  oy  the  stomach,  and  for  that  reason 
called  tne  g€^tric  juice.  Food  subjected  to  its  operations, 
is  not  merely  reduced  to  very  minute  parts,  but  its  taste 
and  smell  are  entirely  changed ;  its  natural  properties  are 
destroyed;  new  and  very  opposite  ones  are  acquired ;  and  it 
becomes  a  substance  of  quite  a  different  nature  J. 

The  powers  of  the  gastric  juice  for  coagulating  milk, 
have  long  been  known :  for  the  infusion  of  the  stomach  of 
1  calf  has '  been  employed,  in  all  ages,  for  curdling  milk; 
but  the  great  use  of  this  article,  as  a  general  solvent  of  the 
alimentary  substances  in  the  stomach,  is  a  modern  dis- 
covery. 

flnitt  hare  tome  eflectt  favourable  to  digestion,  (see  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  9); 
and  at  the  atmosphere  has  such  astonishing  eflbcts  in  the  disscnation  of  bo- 
dies, the  air  may  have  similar  effects  on  the  stomach.  Dr.  Falconer  also  ob- 
serves, that  the  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ne- 
cessary and  useful,  and  mus:  serve  important  purposes  in  the  animal  eco* 
Bomy.  It  is  not  improbable  indeed,  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  arising 
from  a  vegetable  diet,  U  from  the  quantity  of  air  produced  in  the  course  of 
its  being  dissolved  in  the  stomach. 

•  See  ISarry  on  Digestion,  p.  7. 

t  See  Hooper's  Lexicon,  voce  Saliva;  and  Thomson's  System  of  Che- 
mittry,  vol.  iv.  p.  61 1.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  preserve  the  saliva  in 
a  healthy  state,  on  account  of  the  gums  and  the  teeth.  As  that  saliva  has 
agreat'affin  ty  to  exy^e/i^  or  pure  air,  which  it  readily  absorbs,  and  gives 
ODt  again  to  other  bodies,  it  is  found  to  be  an  useful  application  to  soretof 
the  sun.  Hence  dogs,  and  other  animals,  have  constantly  recourst  to  this 
remedy,  and  with  much  advantage. 

X  Tnomaon's  System  of  Chemit try,  toL  iv.  p.  699. 
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The  amount  of  gastric  juice,  is  sometimes  considerably* 
)t  has  been  discharged  from  the  stomach  by  vomitfu^^  iif 
}arge  quantities;  but  its  amount  cannot  be  ascertained^ 
being  necessarily  mixed  with  other  liquids.  It  is  likely  to 
be  most  copious,  when  solicited  by  the  stimulus  of  food. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  gastric  juice,  operating  u[K>n» 
and  irritating  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  occasions  the 
sensation  of  hunger ;  and  it  may  injure  that  organ,  if  that 
powerful  fluid  were  to  act  on  the  stomach  itself,  ii:^tead 
of  some  alimentary  substance  which  it  was  formed  for  dis- 
solving. 

3.  Contractile  powers  qf  tlve  Siornach, — It  was  formerly 
imagined,  that  the  food  was  prepared  to  furnish  nourish* 
ment  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  stomach ;  but  though 
that  doctrine  is  now  exploded,  yet  its  muscular  powers 
must  have  some  effect  in  digestion*.  By  its  contractility  it 
consta&tly  adapts  itself  with  accuracy  to  its  contents,  some- 
times holding  two  quarts,  and  sometimes  upwards  pf  tei^ 
pints,  and  sometimes,  in  a  diseased  state,  being  filled  with 
less  than  an  ounccf .  Hence  the  stomach  enjoys  SLretentive^ 
faculty^  which  is  highly  necessary  to  nutrition.  For  the 
transmutation  of  the  sdimcnt  into  chyme,  not  being  per- 
formed in  a  moment,  but  the  work  of  some  hours,  unless 
the  food  were  retained  in  the  stomach  a  competent  time, 
till  tliat  work  be  finished,  both  the  dic^estion,  and  the  dis- 
tribution afterwards,  (williout  which  there  could  be  no  nu- 
trition), would  be  imperfect  J. 

4.  llcaf, — Tlic  heat  of  the  stomach,  in  a  healthy  man, 
is  greater  than  the  common  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  summer's 
day ;  nnd  this  appears,  from  many  experiments,  to  be  more 
proper  for  the  digestion  and  dissolution  of  bodies,  than  a 
iniich  /greater  warintli§.  it  is  owing  to  the  heat  which  the 
stomach  requires,  that  too  thin  clothing  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  weaken  that  organ.  In  sedentary  people,  in 
piarticular,  the  belly  is  apt  to  feel  cold  from  insufficient  co- 
vering; and,  in  this  respect,  the  ancient  materials  an4 
fashions  of  dress  have  an  advantage  over  the  modern,  parti- 
cularly in  men.    It  is  impossible  that  the  region  of  the  sto-. 

•  Sec  Barry  on  Di^cslion,  p.  1 2,  I.')  &  14.  Also  Beddocs*?  Hygcia,  vol.  ii. 
F^j.'sy  viii. p.  8  ;  and  tn<'  cclfbratcd  Cuvicr'i  I.(«;oiw  d'Anatoniic,  &c.  torn.  iii. 
p.  7,  \vhoitatc«,  that  the  movcimnt  an<I  pr€><>urc  of  the  iiittstinal  caual  pro- 
motes di/t«.«»iion. 

I  AdairN  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,  p.  Ita 

i  (!har!cton*R  Inquiries  into  liuniau  Nature,  p.  lOti, 

S  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  8, 
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inach  should  be  habitually  chilled,  without  injury  to  digesf 
tkm*. 

By  these  means,  the  food  is  formed  into  a  soft  pulpf 
inass,  called  chyme,  which  passes  from  the  stomach  intQ 
the  intestines,  -where  it  is  subjected  tp  new  changes* 


Sect.  II.     On  the  Formation  of  ilie  Blood, 

The  succession  of  steps  in  the  process  of  digestion,  ha$ 
been  elegantly  comparec};  by  an  ingenious  author,  to  ^ 
very  complicated  manufactory,  where  the  material,  before 
it  can  attain  the  necessary  perfection,  passes  through  the 
bands  of  a  multitude  of  artisans,  each  of  whom,  in  his  de* 
partment,  must  do  justice  to  the  fabric,  «r  else  the  whole 
labour  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  lostf.  This  observation 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  formation  of  that  important 
article,  tlie  blood. 

'  When  the  food  is  digested  by  the  stomaeh  into  chyme, 
it  is  gradually  pressed,  (and  there  the  contractile  power  of 
the  stomach  is  of  particular  use),  out  of  the  stomach  into 
the  intestines,  which  generally  happens  in  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eight  hours ;  and  it  is  there  converted  into  two  sub- 
stances; I.  Chyle;  and,  2.  Excrementitious  matter. 

The  chyle  is  a  bland  juice,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  very 
inuch  resembling  milk.  It  is  supposed,  that  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  excrementitious  matter  of  the  chyme, 
by  means  of  two  substances ;  1 .  Bile ;  and,  2.  Thq  pancre- 
i|itie  juice,  with  both  which  the  chyme  is  mixed  in  the  intes- 
tines. 

I .  The  bile  is  the  most  sapid  humour  in  the  whole  body  ; 
lod  is  a  natural  digestive,  which  possesses  greater  real 
virtues,  than  what  the  chemists  have  formerly  assigned  to 
imaginary  ferments  and  precipitants. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body ;  the  one, 
which  flows  immediately  from  the  liver,  called  the  liepatic 
bile,  is   thin,  and  only  slightly   bitter;  the  other,  which 

•  Beddoes!s  Hygcia,  vol. ".  p.  56,  In  France,  they  are  accustomed  to 
wear  a  large  mandon  or  znitff,  for  the  purpbte  not  only  of  keeping  their 
haod»,  but  their  stomach  warm,  ^ut  the  cold  in  England  is  not  so  intea^e 
uon  the  Continent ;  hence  such  a  practice  is  not  so  necessary  in  this  country. 
M^y,  however,  have  found  benefit  froni  wearing  a  piece  of  flannel  over 
their  stomach.  I'hough  heat  is  so  useful  tb  the  stomacfi,  yet  tvarm  rocm*  are 
ezjfr'epiply  pernicious  to  that  organ,  impairing  the  digestive  powers,  and 
btiAging  on  habitual  debility. — Sygeia^  vol  ii  p.  73. 
'  f  Bcddoes*s  Hygl'ia,  Essay  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  i^ 
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comes  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  ia  called  thf  q/itic  faOt, 
(which  is  the  bitterest  humour  iu  the  body),  is  thicIoB^ 
and  more  acrid.  They  are  mixed  together  in  the  intestinea; 
and  both  are  of  use  in  the  formation  of  chyle,  though  dMf 
are  not  absolutely  essential  for  that  purpose  *• 

2.  The  pancreatic  gland  separates  a  large  proportion  of 
fluid,  which  is  mixed  with  the  bile,  and  tempers  its  acridity. 
It  renders  it  more  miscible  with  the  chyle,  and  enables  it 
better  to  separate  from  the  feculent  matter  f.  It  is  also  of 
use  as  a  diluent;  for  the  chyme  or  aliment,  as  digested  by 
the  stomach,  is  of  a  viscid  nature. 

By  thefte  means  the  chyle,  and  the  excrementitious  nuit^ 
ter,  are  separated  in  the  smaller  intestines.  The  first  is 
then  absorbed  by  a  number  of  minute  vessels  called  tht 
lacteals,  whilst  the  excrementitious  matter  is  pushed  along 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  last  thrown  out  of  the  body 
altogether. 

After  the  chyle  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  it  ia 
carried  by  thcfhi  into  a  pretty  large  vessel,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  thoracic  dticf,  where  it  is  mixed  with  anothar 
fluid  called  lywpliy  the  nature  of  which  is  very  little  known^ 
and  thence  is  conveyed  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  and 
lungs,  where  it  undergoes  other  changes. 

Numerous  as  these  processes  are,  yet  they  are  all  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  of  digestion ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  complicacy  and  number,  yet  it  ap])ears,  fr*  m  various 
experiments,  that  wholesome  solid  food,  eaten  by  a  per- 
son in  health,  will,  \\\  the  space  of  from  six  to  ei^ht  hourSy 
be  entirely  discharge*  from  the  stomach,  chait^ed  into 
wholesome  chyle,  and  will  begin  to  flow  into  the  bloody. 

On  the  subject  of  chyle,  it  is  proper  ^o  make  two  addi- 
tional observations:  1.  That  all  he  materials  capable  of 
serving  for  food  must  have  one  common  projH'rty.  Kadi 
must  contain  the  principles  of  chyle ;  for,  unless  that  liquid 
can  be  formed  from  those  materials,  by  the  stomach  and 
its  appendages,  they  can  be  of  no  use  as  nourishment  §• 


(Hs  nut  appear  iImI  the  nutiitlon  uf  the  l)ody  i&  thereby  materially  injured, 
oe  /.biTiielhy*!  Surj^cal  Obicrvations,   note,    p.  27;    Bcddoes*s  Hyg&^ 


•  It  iM  proper  to  observe,  that  wherr  the  secretion  of  bile  is  deft*ctive,  it 
d(Hi 

See  /.Derueliiy  s 
Tol.  ii.  K&say  viil.  p.  21. 

f  Ad  iir*s  Natural  IllKtory  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,  p.  176.    Mac- 
kcnzie*»  History  of  Health,  p.  305.    Burton  on  tnc  Non-naturali,  p.  SOS. 

I  I  arry  on  bigt^tion,  p.  .^t.    Let  any  chemist  endeavour  to  conTeit  t 
turnip  into  blood,  which  the  stomach  and  the  other  orgaiu  of  the  human  body 
will  do,  and  the  necessity  of  a  variety  of  complicated  proceiics  will  tppetf 
the  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

S  Bcdducs'i  Hygcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  S:i. 
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S,  Our  aliment  is  changed  into  chyle  bj  a  mixture  of  ^ 
nnmber  of  animal  juices  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently is  the  more  easily  animalized. 

When  the  chyle  is  first  admitted  into  the  blood«>vessels^ 
it  is  of  a  milky  colour;    but  this  substance^  as  has  been 
already  explained  *,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  passes 
throagh  the  lungs,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  is  drawn  in  by  those  organs.    By  that 
<*>ntact  it  not  only  receives  that  red  or  florid  colour,  by 
which  arterial  blood  is  distinguished,  but  also  other  pro- 
perties serviceable  to  the  human  frame.— Thus  the  com- 
plete formation  of  the  blood  is  effected ;    and  by  these 
K*eans,  the  immense  variety  of  aliments  which  the  bounty 
^heaven  has  provided,  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
waters,  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  is,  by  a  wonderful  me- 
ehtnism,  reduced  at  last  to  one  red,  uniform,  vital  fluid, 
pit)per  to  nourish  and  support  the  human  frame  f. 

Sbct.  III.  The  Process  of  Assimilation  and  Nourishment. 

We  have  now  seen,  says  an  intelligent  author  J,  the  pro- 
^ss  of  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  the  blood,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  But  for  what 
purposes,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  blood  employed,  which 
IS  prepared  with  so  much  care,  and  for  the  formation  of 
which,  so  great  an  apparatus  has  been  provided  ?  These 
questions  may  be  thus  resolved,  ^fhe  parts  of  which  the 
body  is  comp*  sed,  it  has  been  already  observed,  are  conti- 
nually changing.  In  youth,  they  are  increasing  in  size  and 
strength;  and  in  mature  age,  they  are  continually  exerted, 
and,  consequently,  perpetually  liable  to  waste  and  decay. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  materials  should  be  provided, 
for  increasing,  repairing,  or  renewing  the  bones,  the  mus- 
deSy  the  ligaments,  the  membranes,  and  all  the  various 
organs  of  the  body ;  and  these  materials  should  be  in  per- 
petual circulation,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  hand  when- 

•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  I.    On  Air. 

f  Mackenzie's  History  of  Health,  p.  345.  Such  is  the  influence  which 
this  fluid  is  supposed  to  have  upon  our  moral,  at  well  at  natural  life,  that 
greatness  of  soul  and  sentiment,  every  noble  and  heroic  act,  are  attributed, 
afanoit  proverbially,  but  fi^ratively,  to  a  particular  degree  of  excellence 
at  Ae  Uoodf  transmitted  down  to  us  from  the  veins  of  our  ancestowy  ■■CW/y* 
Mi'i  /m^uin  vii*  tb*  Sinitture  o/t^  Hmmam  JMj^^  p.  17. 

i  Dr.  Toomira.  See  hit  System  of  Chenustxyi  voL  iv.  p.  €991 
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ftver  they  are  wanted^  Accordingly,  all  the  substances  neee»» 
sary  for  tlie  human  body  ore  laid  up  in  the  blood,  circu- 
lated with  ity  and  are  drawn  from  that  fluid,  as  from  a 
storehouse,  whenever  they  are  required.  The  process,  by 
which  the  different  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  made  pait 
0f  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  is  called  assimilation^. 

Of  the  nature  of  assimilation,  excepting  that  the  process^ 
in  all  probability,  is  principally  carried  on  during  sleep,  we 
know  out  little.  The  junction,  however,  of  fractured  bones, 
find  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  body,  put  the  existence 
of  the  process  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  process  of  assimilation,  at  the  same  time,  must  ex- 
cite the  most  unbounded  admiratif  .n ;  for,  wherever  there 
is  any  defect,  the  precise  substances  wanted,  are  always 
carried  to  every  organ  of  the  body.  A  bone,  for  example, 
becomes  diseased,  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  animal ; 
a  new  hone  is  therefore  formed  in  its  place,  and  the  old 
one  is  carried  off  by  the  absorbents.  Whence  comes  it, 
that  a  proper  quantity  of  the  material  necessary  for  that 
))urpose,  is  carried  to  that  particular  place;  and  by  what 
wonderful  agency  is  it,  that  the  old,  diseased,  and  imper- 
fect materials  are  carried  off,  and  that  a  new  bone  is  formed 
in  their  room  r  These  are  circumstances  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  understanding;  yet  such  miracles  are  every  no* 
nient  exhibited  in  the  human  frame^ 


lS^:cT.  IV.  Of  the  Exrref'f^JiSy  or  the  Munner  in  uhicli  tluuse 
purls  of  th*  Foody  u/iivli  are  not  mressary  for  the  Aoii- 
rishmetit  of  the  Body,  are  disposed  of 

If  is  well  known,  that  none  but  the  finer,  the  more  balmy, 
and  the  more  nutritious  juices  of  the  food  we  take,  are  pro- 
perly adnntted  into  the  system.  The  remainder  is  expelled, 
1.  In  a  solid  ;  2,  In  a  liquid  form  ;  or,  .S.  By  pcrspirati<m. 

I.  llie  e^erenientitjous  matter,  which  is  evacuated  by 
the  ohtis,  consists  of  that  part  of  the  f(X)d  which  was  not 
converted  h»to  chyle-*.     It  is  entirely  altered  from  its  ori- 

•  Thom^irs  Synem  of  Chemistry,  p.  14X 

f  A  very  p-eat  dhftfrcncc  is  observable  in  difft'ront  constitution*,  in  rc^rd 
to  the  tvanifftions  by  rtool.  One  man  never  wtnt  but  once  in  a  month; 
another  h.id  twelve  ^too1»  every  Hay  for  thirty  years,  and  afterwards  tcven 
ill  a  (lay  for  seven  ye:ir«,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  fall  awav,  l)|iC 
fiither  griw  I'at.    Sec  Ucbiideus  Commaitarics  of  Diseases,  p.  16. 
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gaal  state,  partly  by  the  deoompositioQ  which  it  undet-^ 
went  in  the  stomach  and  intestinesi  and  partly  by  its  coa^ 
bioation  with  certain  articles  furnished  by  the  bi1e« 

That  the  body  should  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  uw^ 
less,  and,  indeed^  noxious  matter,  which  all  solid  aliment, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  contains,  is  a  proof  of  the  won*- 
derful  art  and  contrivance  with  which  the  human  frame  was 
formed.  When  that  matter  is  retained  in  the  body  for  xjulj 
a  short  time,  after  the  proper  time  of  evacuation,  what  sc-*- 
rious  consequences  result  from  the  retention  I  ^fhe  whole 
firame  becomes  disordered,  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  food 
itself,  at  other  times  so  acceptable,  is  turned  from  with  dis^ 
gust. 

In  discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
consider;  1.  The  rules  regarding  this  evacuation,  wheo  the 
body  is  in  a  healthy  state ;  2.  The  rules  to  be  observed 
when  the  body  is  costive,  or  the  evacuation  scanty  or  irre- 
gular; and,  3.  The  measure  to  be  adopted,  when  the  dis- 
charge is  too  abundant. 

1.  General  Rules. — It  h  particularly  desirable  to  have  a 
regular  evacuation  every  morning,  either  before  or  after 
breakfast.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  medical  department  of 
greater  consequence.  Habit  renders  it  almost  always  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  attempt  to  keep  up  this  habit,  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected. 

The  best  means  of  promoting  this  evacuation,  are  as  fol- 
low. 1.  A  due  attention  to  bodily  exercise.  2.  A  quantity 
of  liquid,  in  proportion  to  our  solid  food,  in  particular  at 
dinner,  to  be  taken  in  a  cold  state,  as  warm  diluents  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  obstructions.  Water,  either  pure, 
or  mixed  with  white  wine,  or  weak,  well  fermented,  and 
well  bopped  beer,  are  excellent  beverages,  with  a  view  to 
regular  evacuation.  3.  A  proper  choice,  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  solid  food.  4.  Avoiding  too  much  indulgence 
in  sleep,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  discharge  by 
the  skin,  at  the  expenee  of  that  by  the  bowels*.  5.  Laying 
aside  all  strait  garments,  especially  laced  stays,  and  tight 
waistbandsf. 

*  Rmne  early,  and  going  abroad  in  the  optn  air,  is  farourable  to  regu« 
larity  in  idm  respect.  Not  only  the  posture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  re- 
gvbff  stooU,  but  also  the  warmth,  wAich,  by  promoting  perspiration,  les- 
•cm  aU  the  other  discharges.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  early  rising. 

t  WiUich*s  I«cturet  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  513;  and  lVirnbuII*i  Mo^ 
"    "Workf.p.lSS. 
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It  is  Terj  anfortanata  to  be  disappointed,   wben 
ture  requires  this  evacuation.    The  inclination,  when 
lost,  does  not  recur  for  some  time,  and  the  bowels  m 
provoked,  in  vain,  to  resume  their  action,  till  another  day* 

The  feces,  in  a  natural  state,  should  be  of  a  due  cob 
sistence,  between  the  two  extremes  of  hardness  and  looa* 
ness ;  ^  opartet  ^anorum  sedest  essejiguraiaa.' 

2.  CMttverieM.— When  the  stools  are  either  scanty,  « 
irregular,  the  body  is  said  to  be  costive ;  and  hence  mm 
disorders  arise,  as  headachs,  toothachs,  difficult  breatbiBH 
flatulency,  eructations,  spasms,  palpitations  of  the  heart 
&c.  Hence,  also,  peevishness  of  temper,  general  ietliaig 
and  at  length  hypochondriasis. 

Cofttveness,  in  common  cases,  proceeds  from  varion 
causes,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  foodf  ;  from  the  heat  a 
the  air;  too  much  exercise,  especially  on  horseback;  fipon 
a  long  use  of  cold  insipid  food,  which  does  not  sufficieadj 
stimulate  the  intestines;  and  from  drinking  rough  m 
wines,  and  other  astringent  liquors.  It  is  also  occuaionci 
by  keeping  the  body  too  warm;  by  wearing  flannel;  Iq 
lying  too  long  in  bed;  by  excessive  labour;  by  .inteoif 
thought;  by  sadness,  grief,  and  sedentary  life^.  It  ii 
likewise  frequent  in  old  age,  from  the  diminished  powcn  q( 
the  body. 

Costiveness,  however,  is  also  occasioned  by  other  causes 
as  by  a  deficiency  of  bile,  or  of  other  juices  required  ii; 
the  stomach  and  intestines;  sometimes,  also,  by  lead  it 
various  forms,  and  the  fumes  of  quicksilver;  sometimes  bj 
a  blow,  or  a  sprain  in  lifting  a  great  weight;  and,  in  om 
case,  it  is  said  to  have  happened,  from  the  ]>atlent  h^vinj 
taken  much  rust  of  iron  §. 

Costiveness,  even  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  prevail 

*  There  it  every  reason  to  believe,  that  several  of  the  disorders  incideai 
to  females,  take  their  rise  from  neglect  in  regard  to  thii  necessary  evacuA" 
tion ;  and  that  disease,  sooner  or  later,  ii  frequently  the  consequence  ol 
false  modesty. — Tayiert  RemarLt  '.n  Sea-water^  p.  62. 

•f*  London  bread  has  a  great  tendofcy  to  promote  costiveness*  b  it  C0i» 
monly  watered  with  a  solution  of  ..Mim,  to  render  it  light,  and  to  giYt 
it  whiteness.  Pieces  of  undii«olvr<l  alum  have  often  been  found  in  Lon< 
don  bread ;  and  the  dealers  of  alum,  will  in  general  acknowledge,  thai 
thev  sell  more  of  that  article  to  the  baker,  than  to  all  the  otiier  maanfiK* 
turen  put  together. 

I  Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  390.  The  late  Doctor  Donald  Sraitii 
ofEdinbun^h,  the  best  Cehic  scholar  of  the  age,  though  a  medical  maa, 
fdl  a  sacrifice  u>  costiveness. 

J  Darwiii*s  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  3S.~Does  not  this  fact  fttrniib  a  hint,  tlvl 
chtnist  of  inm  may  be  of  use  in  fluxes? 
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in  lobost  and  otherwise  healthy  people,  without  immediate 
iojiny;  bat  this  constitutional  costiveness  is  of  dangerous 
teideDcy,  and  it  is  desirable  to  rectify  it*.  r4 

When  an  eminent  physician,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough, 
was  consulted  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  what  re- 
Biedy  he  would  recommend  for  this  complaint,  he  jocosely 
answered,  *  You  must  eat  less,  or  use  more  exercise,  or 
take  physic,  or  be  sick/  The  modes  of  removing  costive- 
ness, and  avoiding  the  last  alternative,  sickness^  may  be 
considered  under  four  general  heads:  1.  Habit;  2.  Useful 
fRictices ;  3«  Diet ;  and,  4.  Either  gentle  or  violent  medi- 
cine. 

1.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Locke,  who  was  himself 
^  physician,  has  entered  much  at  length  into  the  subject 
cf  useful  practices,  in  regard  to  costiveness.  He  observes, 
tiiat  going  to  stool  regularly,  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
l^calth;  and  he  asserts,  that  if  any  person,  after  his  first 
bating  in  the  morning,  would  presently  solicit  nature,  so  as 
V>  obtain  a  stool,  he  might  in  time,  by  a  constant  appli- 
^atioD,  bring  it  to  be  habitualf. 

Costiveness,  (as  has  been  already  hinted  at),  is  some- 
times owing  to  the  use  of  flannel,  which,  by  increasing 
the  perspiration  beyond  what  nature  requires,  dries  up  the 
l^amours,  and  absorbs  the  fluid  particles  of  the  body.  To 
prevent  that  error,  where  flannel  must  be  used,  it  ought 
to  be  thrown  oflF  at  night,  by  which  perspiration  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  This  rule  cannot  be  too  strictly  ob- 
served. 

2.  An  ancient  practitioner  in  physic,  often  advised  those 
^ho  were  costive,  and  went  to  stool  with  great  difficulty, 
to  sit  over  a  pot  witli  hot  water  in  it;  which  was  soon  at- 
tended with  an  easy  dejection  or  stool;  the  body  drawing 
^p  the  vapour,  which '  provoked  expulsion  of  the  excre- 
**icnts  without  much  straining  J.  It  is  said  that  what  are 
^^ed  steam  boxes ^  have  recently  been  invented  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Costiveness  also  may  be  removed  by  a  moistening 
^*id laxative  diet,  as  ripe  or  cooked  fruits;  for  instance, 
Coasted  or  boiled  apples,  pears,  stewed   prunes,    raisins; 

*  Hamiltoci**  Ob6erv;itIoQs  on  Purgative  Medicixics,  p.  9. 

t  Sec  Lficke's  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  par.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
^  ^here  the  subject  is  very  fully  discussed.  It  u  a  treatuie  wiiich,  on 
^'^^Jy  accounts,  merits  the  attention  of  parents. 

f  Smith's  Curiosities  of  Common  Water,  &c.  p.  49. 
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liroths  with  spinage,  leeks,  and  otiier  soft  pot-herbs;  ib 
beet-root  and  turnip.    Bread  made  of  fine  flour  ought'1 
be  avoided }  r^e-bread,  or  a  ihixturc  of  wheat  and  ly^ 
preferable. 

The  drink  should  be  of  a  mild  aperient  nature;  89  fi 
instance,  malt  liquor,  if  fine,  and  of  a  moderate  strength 
butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  arc  hkewii 
proper,  and  may  bet  drank  in  their  turn,  as  the  paftient 
inclmation  directs*. 

The  use  of  the  expressed  oils  of  mild  vcgetablcsf,  t 
olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  tlie  like,  and  even  aifi 
mal  oils,  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  celebrated  -Ai 
buthnot^. 

Bathing,  likewise,  has  sometimes  been  found  of  sernc 
in  removing  costivencss. 

As  obstructions  and  costivencss,  are  often  owing  to  a  lui 
urious  mode  of  livinir,  and  to  tlie  custom  of  malihig  to 
many  meals  during  the  day,  we  ought  never  to  take  a  ne^ 
supply  of  food  until  the  stomach  is  cleared  of  the  precedio] 
meal§. 

Those  whose  bowels  are  irregular,  unless  under  tiie  di 
rections  of  a  skilful  and  attentive  physician,  ought  to  h 
dissuaded  from  an  habitual  use  of  purgatives.  When  per 
sons  have  too  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  preventiii| 
costiveness,  they  are  too  apt  to  injure  their  constitution 
Drastic  medicines,  constantly  repcatetl,  weaken  the  bowels 
hurt  tlie  digestion,  and  every  dose  paves  the  way  for  another 
till   at  length  they  become  as  necessary  as  daily  bread 

•  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  S90. 

f  A  liiend  of  mine,  inclined  to  be  costive,  after  cor.stiltlng-  the  mott  cod 
dent  physician**  he  could  meet  with,  at  Ixst  adopted  the  foilowiDj^  plan 
wrhich  he  found  an  efTectual  remedy  for  that  complaint.  He  takes  tliro 
full  talile  tpoonfulft  of  olive  oil,  ncariul  one  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  thi 
yolk  of  two  lioiled  ejj^j^,  to  which  he  adds  a  little  common  salt.  He  eatt  thi 
at  dinner,  with  salad,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  with  boiled  pe.:fte  or  bcaa 
in  the  autumn,  and  with  raw  celery  iu  the  winter.  This  prevents  cosliTfl 
Bcu,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  nourishinjr  diet. 

^  Arbuthuot  on  Aliment,  p.  :^4S.— A  proportion  of  oil  in  our  aJimcot 
appear^  aL<o  to  be  requisite  to  keep  the  alvine  evacuations  in  a  regular  ttltc 
Woether  thi^etfect  l>e  produced  hy  its  lubricating;  the  bfwelik,  and  thuaCi 
ciiitatinj^  the  patsaj^e  ot  the  food  through  ihem.  or  by  its  rissiitinf^  to  gCDO 
rate  bile,  or  to  furm  the  natural  mucus  of  the  tntc<tiiie>,  I  cannot  determin* 
butt  from  repc.itcd  experience,  1  havn  ^ood  rraiKn  to  think  the  f/ict  suffid 
^ntij  ascertained. — faUontrr  Ohen'Oti^m  en  nnr  r/ th<  ArUUi  tf  Diti 
mmnm^  D.  SO. 

i  WiUich's  Xxcturcton  Diet  and  Re^men,  p.  512. 
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Hence  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  ^6«s  of  appetite^  wasting 
of  the  strength,  and  death.  Those  who  are  troubled  with 
costiveness,  ought,  if  possible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  rather 
dian  drugs,  or  at  least  by  the  use  of  oil.  They  should 
likewise  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
stringent,  or  of  a  heating  nature*. 

4.  But  OS  medicines  are  too  often  necessary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider  what  are  the  best  calculated  for  remov- 
ing this  complaint. 

Galep  has  called  bleeding  and  purgation  the  two  legs  of 
l)hysic.  The  first  ought  certainly  to  be  cautiously  admi- 
nistered ;  and  purgations,  though  less  dangerous,  ought 
•ot  to  be  rashly  prescribedf. 

The  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  pur- 
gative medicines,  are  certainly  great.  They  affect  not  only 
Ae  stomach  and  bowels,  but  the  system  at  large;  and 
wnnetimes  the  finer  particles  of  medicines  are  taken  into 
Ae  habit^  and  mixed  with  the  blood;  which  can  be  of  no 
wrvice  to  that  valuable  substancej. 

.  Purgatives  are  of  two  sorts,  lenient  and  drastic.  Manna 
^  an  example  of  the  one^  and  scammony  of  the  other§. 

*  Bttchan*s  Dome5tIc  Medicine,  p.  117. 

..  ^  Celsus  says,  •  Sed  purgationcs  quoque,  ut  interdum  neccssanas  sunt ; 
^  ubi  frequentes  sunt,  periculum  allferunt.*  Lord  Bacon  has  some  useful 
^'o^ki  on  preparations  before  purging,  and  setding  of  the  body  after- 
^'^fd^f—Code  of  Healtb,  2d  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

t  See  Anderson*s  Medical  Remarks  on  Natural ^  Spontaneous,  and  Arti- 
ficial Evacution,  p.  18. 

.  S  An  intelligent  friend  lias  sent  me  the  following  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purgatives : 

**  When  the  lacteals  are  scoured,  and  their  mouths  are  in  a  condition  to 
ibiorb, — nutrition,  with  increase  of  strength,  cannot  fail  to  be  the  coiise- 
QQttifce. 

**  In  the  choice  and  exhibition  of  cathartics  In  the  human  frame,  much 
attention  and  discretion  are  required. 

*  The  drastic  purges  act  as  hydraeogues,  and  do  not  increase  the  strength. 
They  pass  rapidly  through  the  alimentary  canal,  produce  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  lymph,  but  they  do  not  carry  off  that  viscid  mucus,  oy  which 
(he  lacteals  are  clogged  in  various  cases  of  disease.  Tliese  drastic  cathar- 
dci  are  gamboge,  scammony,  and  jalap,  &c. 

**  Th^  mptt  efficacious  deobstruent  we  possess  is  calomel  Two  or  three 
6oies,  of  from  three  16  five,  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  grains,  given  at  night, 
aod  at  proper  intervals  repeated,  carfy  off  viscid  mucus  beyond  any  other 
cathartic  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine, 
^th  this  intention,  the  use  of  acids  must  be  for  the  time  prohibited,  be- 
canee  they  would  make  the  calomel  too  active,  and  defeat  our  purpose, 
Tha  uttenrah  of  exhibition  should  be  three  or  four  days. 

**  Next  to  cahnnel,  colocinth  seems  to  have  most  power  in  cleansing  the 
frft  paMages ;  and  next  to  this  comes  senna. 

^  After  calomel,  rhubarb  strengthens  the  digestive  organs,  and  rettoret 
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Instead  of  medicine,  some  arc  siccustomed  to  take  gtys* 
ters  or  injections,  or  what  tlic  French  call  Lavemeng  da 
pucauthm*^ ;  and  many,  by  tlie  use  of  them  at  a  stated 
hour,  have  brou^lit  on  a  regular  habit  of  evacuation.  Ascle- 
))i;ifies,  and  some  others  of  t))o  ancients,  were  of  opinion^ 
tl.at  glysters  were  sufficient  in  most  distempers.  They. 
influence  the  mass  of  blood ;  for  they  quicken  the  pulse, 
and  facilitate  tlie  secretions  of  sweat  and  uriue.  They 
ought,  however,  to  be  mild,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  intes- 
tines. 

In  a  recent  publication,  the  use  of  glysters  of  cold  water 
has  been  stronu:ly  recommended  for  costiveness,  when  occa- 
sioned by  parched  extremities,  or  in  slow  fevers ;  and  such 
injections,  it  is  said,  have  not  only  driven  relief  when  the 
stools  w-re  costive,  consislir.g  of  hard  lumps  covered  with 
mucus,  but  they  have  also  prevented  tlmt  constricted  state 
of  the  bowels,  by  which  the  hardened  and  divided  stools 
seem  to  be  formed  f. 

Before  the  subject  of  purgative  medicines  is  concluded, 
it  may  he  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  a  doctrine 
ineulented  by  the  celebrated  Ijord  Bacon,  that  nothing  con- 
tributes so  niiioh  to  health  and  long  life,  as  frequent  and  do- 
mestic juir^alions;  uii'l  also  to  stale  some  opinions^  recently 
])ublished,  recommending  drastic  purges  as  the  most  eftec- 
tnal  reined v  for  vari<»us  disorders. 

Lord  i^acoiTs  posit i(»n  is,  "  S'd  iam  ad  sanlfatcm,  ei 
Inii^crihiUiii  r.)f,tluiit,    qiudii  a'cliiie  lit   domest'tCLe  jjurga" 

It  !..  a  coiniv.</!i  observation,  that  few  men  are  strictly 
ttniperate  wlwn  tlicy  sit  down  to  pleasant  food.  Hence 
it  C')nies  to  p;i*^<,  tii:it  want  of  healtli  is  a  frequent  attend- 
ant n[)oii  atihience,  because  ibe  rich  are  liisposed  to  exceed 
tile  bourMls  of  luo'lcraiioii,  ai;d  to  overload  the  alimentary 
caii'il.  Ji)  sjc!\  circunisf*. rices,  tbe  bist  preservative  against 
discasi*,  i>  to  hn:iton  the  discharge  of  thi:i  superabundance 

•  I.c  Mcdei'in  tics  Hommcs  p.  'in'T. 

-f  O  il  people,  lio.vvvcr,  ^KoutJ  \)C  extremely  cautious  not  to  live  always 
lipozi  ih.r  Kimc  lai.ilivt' :  >iHi,  or  to  ta^:^;  thf  ,^me purgative  r.'oieJ.es^  Ic^t,  IhtCUIXH 
in^  !n'.>  tair.iliur  i(.  tl-c  h.jjy,  tKcy    •  «v  not  i.Ivvjy*  have  the  same  cflfert. 

I  .\i.nu:il  of  Hi:il'.li,  p.  '.*■<-,  . . ■  ,  iNC.  In  pa^c  JS},  there  »i  a  &ii  gular 
»tf>iy,  (i  liDfi'tcd  wit.,  tilt  iiiijtc!  01 .'..'. /"ir^f,  regarding  the  livclylJiichcM  of 
Bnrc^undy,  wlio  was  t^.e  Ro-<alinii  o^  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  ?ua  wai  ac^ 
rufl:onH-(.i  to  taiw  thci:i  pre*'! ..^k  to  Iht  go'i:^  tu  tlir  theatre.  Some  intclli* 
gem  piiy^ici.  \.%  urc  of  ./iiiKMi,  tl-  v!  :lity  ou^rht  tu  be  more  u>cdin  tl.iscouiH 
iry  tUaniLcy  ^e,  Ucin^ji/Y^r,  prvK^t^  and,  if  properly  admifliitercd,  •!»/#*«• 
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from  the  body,  by  some  sliglit  cathartic,  sucli  as  may  pvc 
relief,  without  iropairinp^  tlie  powers  of  digestion. 

As  we  advance  in  years,  nioderalion  becomes  more  and 
more  essential  to  the  preservation  of  liealth.  When  \vc  have 
aiTived  at  the  acm(i  of  our  grov/th,  the  quantity  of  food 
fihould  be  diminished ;  because  one  principal  purpose  of  the 
increasing  demand  has  been  completely  answered,  and  no- 
thing remains  to  be  provided  for,  but  the  daily  waste. 

Nature  herself  suggests  to  us  the  necessity  of  temper- 
ance, and  provides  a  remedy  against  repletion.  For,  as 
from  our  infancy,  till  we  arrive  at  maturity,  the  number  of 
teeth  are  constantly  increasing,  and  with  our  increasing 
years,  new  grinders  are  pnjduced ;  so,  wlien  we  have 
reached  our  acme,  the  last  acquired  tcelh  are  the  first  in 
their  decay,  and  in  our  decrepitude,  not  one  tooth  probably 
reniains. 

It  is  well  understood,  that  plethora  produces  palsy. — 
Next  to  occasional  abstinence,  or  habitual  temperance, 
•therefore,  no  remedy  can  be  so  eflectual  as  that  recou)- 
mended  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  "  Crebnt  et  dumemlicaf  jntrga^ 
iiones," 

So  much  for  plethora,  and  for  the  diseases  attendant  upon 
it,  as  their  immediate  cause. 

But  independently  of  this,  should  the  intestines  them- 
selves be  overloaded,  various  diseases  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. Among  these,  and  not  the  least  formidable,  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  apoplexy,  so  fat:d  to  both  young  and  old, 
who,  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  indulge  their  appe- 
tite for  food. 

Acute  diseases  are  commonly  attended  by  inflammatory 
symptoms,  at  least  at  their  commencement;  and  these 
never  fail  to  be  aggravated,  when  the  intestines  happen  to  be 
loaded  with  indigested  sordes.  Hence,  on  their  first  attack, 
the  expert  piiysician  is  ever  anxious  to  begin  his  opera- 
tions, by  evacuating  the  alimentary  canal.  But,  frequently 
it  happens  that  he  is  called  in  too  late ; — the  strength  of 
the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  t\\Q  disease ;  and  the 
.whole  class  of  evacuants  must  then  be  most  sparingly 
applied. 

Now,  had  the  patient  either  been  sufficiently  temperate  in 
.  his  quantity  and  choice  of  food  ;  or  had  he  been  in  the  habit 
of  cleansing,  fro ui  time  to  time,*the  alimentary  canal,  by 
domestic  physic,  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  powerful 
evacuants,  such  as  the  cautious  physician  is  unwilling  to 
apply. 
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tVe  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  point  that  reinaiiii  ti 
be  considered,  namely,  the  exhibition  of  powerfal  purgatifci 
remedies  m  disease. 

An  eminent  physidan  has'  recently  published  a  ^Mlfc 
on  purgative  medicines,  in  which  he  remarks,  tbat'ty 
preserving  at  all  times  the  regular'  alvine  evacuation,  Wt 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  various  disorders  al6M6^* 
ther ;  and  that  puigative  medicines^tproperly  applied,  lift 
the  best  means  of  curing  them.  The  fieusts  he  addobn, 
serve  very  strongly  to  corroborate  the  doctrine  he  wishes  10 

establish*. 

Dr.  Hamilton  observes,  (p.  6),  that  the  constipated  and 
loaded  state  of  the  intestind  canal,  is  a  common  cause  of 
general  bad  health;  often  accompanies  and  aggravates  tho 
other  symptoms  of  fever ;  is  the  immediate  source  of  ta^ 
rious  disorders  peculiar  to  children  and  yoimg  people;  il|idl 
also  occasions  other  serious  complaints,  which  arise  in  iti»» 
ture  age,  and  in  the  decline  of  lifef. 

It  is  necessary,  he  justly  remarks,  for  those,  who  eithcjr 
wish  to  preserve  good  health,  or  who  are  in  quest  of  tiMb 
lost  treasure,  to  attend  to,  and  to  regulate  their  alvine  eva> 
cuations^. 

It  may  be  proper,  he  adds,  on  some  occasions,  to  ino» 
pose  to  them,  to  forsake  the  haunts  and  habits  of  fashion* 
able  life,  to  leave  the  crowded  city,  alluring  amusementa^ 
or  serious  occupations,  conducted  in  airless,  or  even  in 
tainted  rooms;  to  shun  luxurious  tables,  indolence,  and 
late  hours;  to  retrace  the  footsteps  by  which  they  have 
deviated  from  simple  nature;  and  to  court  the  country, 
pure  air,  moderate  exercise,  and  simple  diet§. 

Til  is  advice,  however,  often  cannot  be  followed;  and 
it  will  not  always  remove  unhealthy  costiveness,  and  the 
mischiefs  which  proceed  from  it.  In  this  case,  as  well  aa 
thV  costiveness  which  accompanies  disesise,  the  interposition 
of  purgative  medicines  is  necessary. 

o.  Looseness, — Stools,  however,  may  not  only  be  too 
hard  and  scanty,  but  they  may  be  also  too  loose  and  abun* 
dant ;  hence  arise  what  are  called  fluxes,  disorders  in  the 
bowels,  diarriiosa,  &c. 

*  See  OlMeryatiuiit  od  the  Utility  and  Admlnittratioo  of  Purj^tive  Medi* 
cinet,  by  Jiunet  Hnmilton,  M.  D.  p.  HO. 

f  1  have  found  a  purgative  of  use  in  colds,  when  the  stom^cH  was  loa4|4 
with  phlegm. 

I  P.  7. 

f  Himiltoa't  ObirrvatiOQs  an  Purgative  Medicines,  p.  7, 
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There  arc  UDfortunate  complaints;  for,  as  Cheyne  has 
justly  remarked,  those  who  have  slippery  bowels  can  never 
get  strength*;  and,  bad  as  costiveness  is  for  the  weak  or 
the  aged,  yet  they  can  bear  a  costive  habit  much  better 
than  fluxes  or  purging.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  fluxes  are  sometimes  the  salutary  efforts  of  na- 
ture, to  rid  itself  of  pernicious  substancesf.  Such  discharges 
must  be  of  use,  when  the  habit  is  full;  and  an  eminent 
physician  has  therefore  recommended  it  as  an  useful  cau- 
tion, not  to  be  too  hasty  in  stopping  a  recent  spontaneous 
Jmrging,  as  it  may  frequently  be  useful,  and,  it  may  be 
bund  advisable  to  co-operate  with  nature,  in  promoting 
this  evacuation :]:. 

Looseness  is  often  the  effect  of  immoderate  eating.  Part 
of  the  food,  not  being  properly  digested,  passes  oft'  in  this 
way,  and  nature  thus  relieves  herself  of  a  load  for  which  she 
had  no  occasion. 

As  an  habitual  looseness  is  often  owing  to  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  persons  affected  with  it  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  perspiration §. 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual  looseness, 
ought  likewise  to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
•  plaint.  They  should  use  food  which  braces  and  strength- 
ens the  bowels,  as  wheaten  bread  made  of  the  linest  flour, 
biscuit,  cheese,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  the  like. 
Their  drink  should  be  red  port,  or  claret,  instead  of  white 
wine||.  They  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the  use  of  watery, 
saline,  and  easily  fermentable  articles  of  food  and  drink ; 
and  they  ought  to  avoid  violent  fits  of  anger,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  otiier  passions. 

Such  complaints,  however,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but 
thfi  best  medical  advice  should  be  taken  early,  to  check  or 
to  remove  them,  by  the  aid  either  of  regimen  or  of  physic^. 

*  Essay  on  Health,  p.  38  ;  and  Locke  observes,  that  people  who  are  very 
loose,  have  seldom  strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies. — Tboygbh  m  Education^ 
Sec.  23. 

•f  An  old  woman,  Elizabeth  Alexander,  now  Hvine  in  London,  a^^ 
.  above  100,  is  periodically  liable  to  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  after  which 
•he  always  enjoys  fur  a  time  better  health. 

^  See  Heberden*s  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  diseases, 
JK  145. 

$  Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  113. 

I  n>.  p.  118. 

5  Iq  conunon  complaints  of  the  bowels,  the  following  remedy  may  be 
tried.— l^et  15  grains  of  rhubarb  be  put  into  a  uble  spoooi  ana  fiUed  up 
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,  II.  Urine  it  formed,^  by  the  opeiatioii  of  two  Ofgtnr  ol 
file  body,  called  the  kidneys.  A  very  great  proporlian,  it^ 
not  the  whole  of  the  bloody  passes  frequently  thn>i^;fa  fikmk 
organs;  in  the  Qourse  of  whi/ch,  they  separate  the  unne  finoai 
the  bloody  and  transfer  it  to  the  bladder,  for  the  piiipose«f 
its  being  immediately  evacuated. 

Noaniniai  secretion  lias  attracted  more  attention  tins, 
urine,  both  on  account  of  its  supposed  connexion  widi 
various  diseases,  and  on  account  of  the  very  singular  pntf 
jducts  which  have  been  obtained  from  it.  (Chemists  pava 
found  in  healthy  urine,  no  less  a  number  than  seventee^^ 
difierent  substances;  but  vihen  it  is  diseased,  the  numbev 
is  increased ;  and  when  it  is  putrefied,  a  variety  of  neir 
products  are  found  in  it*. 

The  formation  of  urine,  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  tbft  ' 
animal  economy.  By  the  preparation  of  that  substance  ai 
the  kidneys,  the  blood  is  cleared  from  too  great  a  quantity 
of  saline  matters,  and  from  a  variety  of  putrid  partidoF 
which  would  be  noxious  to  the  body.  Indeed,  of  so  muak 
importance  is  the  separation  of  urine  from  the  blood ;  and 
the  changes  produced  therein,  by  the  action  of  the  kidneyS| 
jare  so  essentml  for  qualifying  the  blood  to  answer  the  pur- 
jposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  if  the  kidneys  are  uo- 
lable,  from  disease,  to  perform  their  functions,  the  anima} 
must  perish. 

The  evacuation  of  urine,  and  of  the  acrid  and  deleterious 
particles  which  it  contains,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 

E reservation  of  health,  and  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
e  postponedf.  Some,  like  Tycho  Brahe,  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  others  have  brought  on  tedious,  as  well  as  incur- 
able disorders,  by  retaining,  from  a  false  delicacy,  their 
water  too  long.  The  calls  of  nature,  therefore,  ought 
never  to  be  put  ofi.  Delicacy,  is,  doubtless,  a  virtue, 
but  ought  never  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  so  as  tp  in* 
duce  any  one  to  risk  his  health,  or  to  hazard  his  existence:^. 

with  rum:  tet  fire  to  the  ni|ii,  tnd  let  it  fl«ne  till  it  can  burn  no  longer : 
then  mix  it  with  15  graim  of  ma^esti,  tnd  5  drops  of  laudanum ;  and  tales 
the  whole,  at  night  or  morning,  m  a  wine  glassful  of  peppermint  water.  la 
the  Wert  Indies  thcj  take  castorH)il  in  a  similar  manner.  They  set  fire  to  a 
teMpoaolul  or  two  of  rum,  orer  a  large  spoonful  of  the  oil,  then  eztinguith 
the  llame,  and  swallow  it. 

•  See  ThomMn's  System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  642,  &c. 

+  A  young  lady,  confined  in  a  state  coach  for  many  houis,  brought  <m 
a  dangerous  suppression,  which  was  happily  removed  by  the  use  of  tha 
lioe  hatfcj  the  best  remedy  on  such  occasions.— /^oLnriVi*/  Treatist  m  Z)i#, 

i  t^m^daa:%  X)ciiB9eitie  MtdkiBe,  p.  119.    In  a  work  Utely  printed  tt 
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As  a  free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but  ac- 
tually cures  many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted ;  and  every  thing  that  may  obstruct  it  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

It  is  less  dangerous  to  suppress  the  evacuations  by  stool, 
than  those  by  urine ;  for  if  the  latter  remains  too  long  in 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  acrid  and  corrosive^. 

Urine,  on  the  one  hand,  should  neither  be  too  lon^ 
isetained,  which  may  occasion  inflammation,  or  a  deposi- 
jbAOD  of  sediment,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  calculus; 
or  stone  ;  nor  should  it  be  too  often  evacuated,  for  thus 
the  bladder  becomes  narrowed,  thickened,  and  contracted, 
and  loses  in  some  degree  its  conical  and  natural  size  and 
shapef. 

But  urine  may  be  in  too  great,  as  well  as  too  small  a 
quantity.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  weak  watery  liquors,  by, the  excessive  use  of  alka« 
line  salts,  or  any  thing  tiiat  stimulates  the  kidneys,  dilutes 
the  blood,  &c.  % 

Turbid  water,  with  sediment  like  brick-dust,  ought  not 
to  occasion  any  alarm.  Its  proceeds  from  the  critical  dis-r 
charge  of  what  was  preternatural ly  retained  in  the  hahit§. 

Connected  with  discussions  regarding  urine,  is  the  ca/- 
culus  urin<ey  or  that  disposition,  either  in  the  blood,  or  in 
the  urine,  to  form  stony  concretions ;  but  as  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  medicine  than  to  diet,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  dwell  on  it  in  ihis  place.  The  use  of  soda  water  is  cer- 
tainly of  service;  but  is  apt  to  promote  a  relaxation  in  the 
bowels.     Lime-water,  soap-leys,  and  some  descriptions  of 

Paris,  there  it  a  section — *  Dr  Pimportance  de  sathfaire  aux  hftoins  niiurelsy  in 
iNfhich  there  arc  thc^  following  just  remarks :  *-  Les  femroes  sont  souvcnt 
victimes  d*une  faussc  hontCf  que  Tint^ret  de  leur  sante,  mieux  entcndue, 
leur  ferait  surmontcr  facilement.  On  a  vu  de«  maladies  incurables  ct  meme 
mortellcs,  occasionnjcs  pour  avoir  retenu  trop  long-tems  son  urine,  &c 
Dans  sa  voiture,  dans  les  voitures  publiques,  des  que  Ic  besoin  se  fait  sentir, 
il  fauc  faire  arreter,  desceudre,  et  le  latisfaire.— ilf^^d*  in  Voyagtur^  par  U 
Ihctcur  Duplanily  tome  i.  p.  63. 

*  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  519. 

f  Tcirnbull's  Medical  Works,  p.  143.  When  the  urine  ift  too  long  re- 
tained, it  is  sometimes  again  taken  up  into  the  mass  of  fluids;  and  what 
remains  stagnant  in  the  liladdcr,  becomes  thicker,  the  more  watery  parti 
/iy  off,  and  the  more  gross  and  earthy  particles  remain  behind.  By  the  cun- 
ttant  tendency  which  these  have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of  stones  and 
^avel  in  the  l^ladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  indolent 
"^nd  sedentary  people  .ire  much  more  liable  to  these  diseases  thaD  persons  of 
^  more  active  h'fe. — BucLtns  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  119. 

iBuchanV  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  120. 
pheyne's  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  140. 


mineral  waters,  also  magnesia^  have  been  found  useful  in 
these  complaints*. 

Of  late,  a  disease  has  become  extremely  prevalent,  of  a 
nature  more  horrible  than  even  the  stone  itself;  it  is  a 
stricture  in  the  urethra,  by  which  the  evacuation  of  urine 
is  prevented.  This  disorder,  which  fortunately  is  not 
known  to  females,  is  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  malady  to 
which  the  male  sex  is  exposed ;  and  nothing  is  more  ne- 
cessary, than  early  to  warn  the  young  and  ignorant,  of  th^ 
tortures  to  which  they  may  subjrct  themselves,  by  thought- 
lessness and  indiscretionf. 

III.  Perspiration  is  the  last  act  of  perfect  animal  digcs-' 
tion  X ;  and  of  all  the  natural  evacuations,  none  is  so  im- 
portant, or  so  extensive ;  none  is  carried  on  with  less  in- 
terruption ;  and  none  frees  the  body  from  so  many  impu- 
rities, particularly  from  thase  thin  and  acrid  humours  which 
are  so  noxious  to  the  human  frame. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
the  following  general  hefids:  I.  The  nature  of  perspira- 
tion in  general ;  2.  The  divisions  thereof ;  3^  The  quantity 
that  ought  to  be  perspired ;  4.  The  circumstances  which 
promote  perspiration  ;  5.  Those  which  obstruct  it ;  6.  Pro- 
portion of  perspiration  to  the  other  discharges ;  and,  7-  Cie- 
neral  observations  regarding  that  important  function. 

1.  Perspiration  is  a  subtile  and  invisible  vapour,  con* 


•  Sir  Willinm  Temple  recommend*  aUboof^  or  ^ound  iv^',  at  a  specific 
remedv,  ur  prevention  for  tlic  scone,  both  on  his  own  experience,  for  about 
ten  yearb,  and  chat  of  others.  Sec  his  Ks^iy  on  Health  and  Longl.ifc.  Code  of 
H^'ulth,  2d  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  fl55.  Tliere  are  some  valuable  observations  on  the 
•tibject  of  tiie  btone,  in  Hcbcrden*s  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure 
of  Diseases,  p.  80.  In  Anderson's  Medical  Remarks  on  Natural,  Sponta> 
Dcous,  and  Artificial  Evacuation,  there  is  an  account  of  a  stone  having  beeo 
evacuated  by  the  u«e  uf  Ca&tilc  soap,  and  the  water  of  a  spring  at  Coombe- 
hill,  near  Hampton-Court  [i.ilace;  the  water  of  which  is  so  pure,  that  no 
fur  will  adhere  to  the  inside  oi  the  culinary  vessels  where  that  water  is  con« 
•tantly  used,  see  p.  97.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  where  there  is  a  dilH* 
culty  in  making  urine,  owing  to  a  palsy  in  the  parts,  it  has  often  been  ^t 
the  nett<>r  of  by  electricity.  The  application,  also,  of  hot  water,  has  been 
found  of  service.  Smith's  Curiosities  of  Common  Water,  p.  49.  See,  also, 
^wan\  Sydenham,  p.  580,  where  there  is  an  excellent  disiiertaion  conceminj^ 
bloody  urine  from  a  stone  in  the  kidneys, 

ic  This  subject  is  very  properly  touched  upon  in  the  Manual  of  Health, 
Appendix,  No.  .*^,  p.  8<>6,  under  tne  title  of  *  Article  qui  n*est  pas  fait  pour 
les  Dame^.*  It  concludes  with  the  following  judicious  observation. — *  If  tnere 
existed  a  society  for  the  circulation  of  tracts,  to  promote  prudence  among 
young  men,  a  few  of  these  histories,  related  without  the  least  exaggeration^ 
must,  one  would  hope,  have  :i  good  etTect,  by  teaching  them  how  much 
they  will  have  tosufTer  from  disease,  and  how  much  more  from  the  surgeyik^ 

I  ArbuUmot  ga  Air^  p.  1(^7.    i^yuchuu  Hcalth|  p.  142. 
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stantly  flying  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  though  ever 
so  cautiously  protected  by  clothes,  &c.  It  gives  quickly 
a  tincture  to  whatever  is  applied  to  it,  which,  when  examined 
with  the  best  microscopes,  appears  to  be  composed  of  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  which  con- 
stantly exhale  and  perish*. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  nature,  importance,  and  extent 
of  perspiration,  or  what  may  be  called  the  static  system  of 
medicine,  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  physician  Sanc- 
torius,  who  established,  by  the  labour  of  30  years,  the 
existence  of  this  discharge,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ; 
and  whose  doctrines  Iiave  since  been  sanctioned  by  the 
experiments,  and  supported  by  the  authority,  of  many  able 
men. 

2.  Perspiration  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  one  called 
semible  perspiration^  because  it  is  rendered  visible  to  the 
eye  ;  the  other  insensible^  which  is  discharged  in  the  shape 
of  vapour. 

When  the  perspirable  matter  collects  in  drops,  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  sweat.  This  substance  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  after  violent  exercise ;  and  if 
' carried  to  excess,  it  is  extremely  wcteikening,  as  it  carries  off 
with  it  many  of  the  most  nutritious  particles  of  the  blood ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  of  use,  by  supplying  a  watery  excretion; 
and  by  expelling,  in  disease,  the  morbid  matter  from  the 
body.  In  fevers  also,  the  heat  of  tlie  hlood  may  thus  be 
diminished.  If  it  is  rendered,  however,  habitual,  as  in  the 
ease  of  night-sweats,  it  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  con- 
sumption, and  other  disorders  of  a  most  serious  nature. 

Insensible  perspiration,  is  perfectly  invisible,  and  passes 
off  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  but  chemists  have  ascer* 
tained,  that,  among  the  substances  perspired,  water,  carbon, 
an  oily  matter,  and  an  acid,  are  certainly  constituent  prin- 
ciplesf. 

The  nature  of  this  discharge,  is  thus  elegantly  described 
by  the  Poet  of  Health. 

For  thro*  the  small  arterial  mouths  that  pierce 
In  endless  millions  the  close-woven  skin, 
The  baser  fluids,  in  a  constant  stream 
Escape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 

*  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  2 ;  also,  Lewenhoeck,  tom.  iv.  Epist.  49.  One 
may  iud^e  of  the  importance  of  perspiration,  from  the  black  offensive  matter 
Dirhich  is  collected  between  the  toes,  or  adlieres  to  the  neckcloth,  and  other 
parts  of  the  dress. 

t  Thomion's  System  of  Chemiftry,  voU  iv.  p.  7S2. 


While  thu  eternal,  thif  moft  copiow  wute 
Maintatiu  iu  wouted  meaiuret  all  the  power 0 
Of  health  befriend  joUy  all  the  wheeli  of  life 
With  eaae and  plcakitra  taoTc:' but  this  rattrain*d. 
Or  more  or  Icm,  to  more  or  Itu  you  feel 
The  functions  labour : — from  this  fatal  source 
.    Vint  mbcB  dietcend,  is  nerer  to  be  song*. 

;  8.  The  qaanthy  of  &k  discharge  is  veiy  great,  as  it  it 
jfeoiutantljr  going  on,  day  and  night,  through  innumerable 
poRS,  eray  where  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  skinf*     ^. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined,  what  quantity  of  per*< 
spiration  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  Sane-? 
tonus  says,  that  if  the  meat  and  drink  of  one  day,  amoontt 
to  tight  pounds,  the  insensible  perspiration  qsually  arises 
to  about  five  pounds,  the  urine  to  about  thirty-two  ouncesi 
ted  stools  to  about  four  ounces.  But  that  calculation  was 
aiade  for  the  climate  of  Italy:^*  I'^  Britain,  the  qwmtity  of 
perspiration  is  leas;  in  tropical  plimates,  more.  But,  in 
general,  it  may  be  stated,  tnat  a  person  of  middle  statur^ 
smd  in  perfect  health,  will  perspire  ftpm  three  to  four,  and 
rven  five  pounds  weight,  according  to  cirqumstances,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours§. 

4.  Perspiration  is  promoted  by  various  ways,  as,  1.  Bj 
fihe  food  we  eat,  some  substances  being  lighter,  and  more 
perspirable  than  others,  and,  consequently,  easier  converted 
into  that  subtile  vapour,  which  is  discharged  by  the  skin» 
2.  Fermented  liquors^,  by  agitating  the  blood,  and  promoting 
circulation,  and  by  strengthening  pven  the  solid  parts,  are 
supposed  to  aid  and  augment  perspiration ||.  3.  Moderate 
bodily  exercise,  walking  in  particular,  is  favourable  to  this 
function.  4.  Stretching  and  expanding  the  limbs,  so  as 
to  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  must  be  of  service. 
5.  rcrspiration  is  promoted  by  proper  clothing,  adapted 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  a  regular  change  of  the 
linen  worii  next  to  the  person,  which,  in  hot  climates, 
kntist  bp  done  frequently,  and  even  in  cold  ones  once  a  day. 
6  Perspiration  is  much  promoted  by  attention  to  the  skiix, 
keeping  it  clean  and  moist,  7*  Batjiing  in  warm  water  evi- 
dently  tends  to  promote  perspiration.    8.  When  necessary^ 

•  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  iii.  line  2.>f?. 

t  Adatr*s  Kfedicai  Ciutions,  p.  174  and  IbO.  The  calculations  are  bj 
liTweakoeck. 

X  Robinson's  Dissertation  on  the  Food  and  Discliarges  of  Human  Bodies, 
Fret  IK  4. 

5  Ibid.  p.  87. 

I  Le  Medecin  det  Honuncsa  p.  121. 
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tirann  liquidsy  and  sudorific  retnedies,  are  often  necessslry 
to  promote  perspiration  in  diseaise*  Lastly,^  The  emotions 
and  passions  of  an  exhilarating  nature,  tend  to  promote 
and  increase  it* 

6.  Obstructed  perspiration,  oin  the  other  hand,  dries  up 
the  skin,  injures  the  smaller  vessels,  augments  the  bulk  of 
humours,  occasions  a  heaviness,  perceivable  by  the  senses, 
and  an  increased  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  disease;  indeed,  few  disorders attaick 
us  when  that  function  goes  on  properly. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  in  general,  arises  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  1 .  From  moist  and  cold  air*  Where 
the  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  the  fibres  are  strengthened,  and 
the  matter  retained  is  neither  dangerous  nor  painful:  But 
in  a  cold  and  moist  air,  the  perspiration  is  stopt ;  the  fibres 
relaxed ;  and  tiie  matter  retained  is  both  bad  and  unwhole- 
some; 2.  From  improper  food;  for,  too  many  oily,  viscous, 
and- crude  articles  of  nourishment,  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  obstruct  the  free  perspiration  of  the  body.  3.  From  vio- 
lent pain.  4.  From  obstructions  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
frequently  occasioned  by  the  use  of  salves,  ointments,  and 
cosmetics.  5.  From  severe  colds,  particularly  those  con- 
tracted at  night,  and  during  sleep.  6.  From  nature  being 
employed  with  other  objects;  and  in  particular,  from  the 
mind  being  engaged  in  concerns  of  an  interesting  nature, 
which  excite  strong  emotions.  7*  From  neglect  of  exer- 
cise. 8.  From  want  of  cleanliness.  9.  From  improper 
clothing,  as  wearing  too  tight  garments,  and  improper  liga- 
tures about  the  joints*.  10.  From  changes  in  the  at- 
inospiiere,  which  happen  so  frequently  in  Great  Britain « 
11.  From  wet  clothes;  a  well-known  cause,  and  which 
therefore  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  None  but  the  most 
hardy  can  bear  neglect  in  this  respect.  12.  From  wet  feet, 
which   has  proved   the   source    of  many  fatal    disorders. 

13.  From  night  air.  Tlie  coolness  of  the  ah*,  and  the  dews 
which  then  fall,  are  highly  unfavourable  to  perspiration. 

14.  From  damp  beds;  which  have  often  occasioned  not 
only  dangerous  maladies,  but  death.  15.  Damp  linen,  to 
which  too  little  attention  is  paid.  16.  Damp  houses.  Tliis 
often  happens  from  their  being  improperly  situated,  from 
being  built  of  sea-stone,  or  from  being  inhabited  too  early. 

'  17.  Damp  rooms.     An  attention  to  cleanliness  has  often 
occasioned  the  washing  of  rooms   at  a  very  unseasonable 

*  Winich*5  Lectures  on  IHet  and  Regimeo,  p.  52S^ 
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Seriod,  so  as  to  be  inhabited  before  they  were  perfeettf 
ry.  18.  Sudden  transitions  irom  heat  to  cold*.  Frequenl 
colds  are  caught  in  summer,  by  going  from  tlie  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  cooling  shade;  and  the  first  cold  <rf 
autumn  is  more  sensibly  felt,  because  we  are  then  unaccus* 
tonied  to  that  impression.  Lastly,  Restless  nights,  fastings 
or  an  increase  of  the  other  evacuations,  obstruct  perspira- 
tionf. 

6.  In  order  to  explain  the  superior  importance  of  this 
discharge,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following  abstract 
of  a  very  curious  statical  table,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, of  the  experiments  be  tried  for  eight  months,  com- 
mencing in  April  and  ending  in  November,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  which  ascertains  the  medium  pro- 
portion of  the  three  discharges,  in  so  far  as  the  experience 
of  one  individual  can  be  depended  upon. 

OumMm 

Mean  quantity  of  food  per  day,  ••••.... •••  b6.31 

Mean  quantity  of  stool,  ......•.••..•.• ...•.  5.54 

Mean  quantity  of  urine,    •••••...•••—•••••.•.••..•.••  34.91 

40.45 
Mean  quantity  of  perspiration,  •••••••*•••••••.•.•.  45i36 — 86.31 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
perimcnts,  a  greater  proportion  of  liquid  and  solid  food 
ivas  dischrirgod  by  the  skin,  than  by  st(H)l  and  urine.  'ITie 
result,  howrver,  of  Dr.  Robinson's  inquiry  is,  that  tliere 
is  but  one  weight  under  which  a  grown  body  can  enjoy 
the  best  and  most  uninterrupted  health,  namely,  when 
the  perspiration  and  the  urine  are  nearly  ocjual  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  for,  by  this  means,  the  body  will  be 
uniformly  drained  of  its  moisture,  the  inward  parts  by 
urine,  and  the  more  superficial  parts  by  perspiration,  with- 
out any  irregular  and  uimatural  diseharp:cs^  the  morning 
weight  of  the  body,  also,  will  then  continue  nearly  the  same 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  J, 

Sanctorius  has  proved,  that  robust  persons  discharge  the 
remains  of  tlieir  nutriment  chiefly  by  perspiration,  the  weak 

*  Sanctorius  advisee  us,  very  carefully  to  avoid  the  deceitful  pleasure  of 
•uddenly  cooliii<;  the  body,  when  heated  by  air  or  cicrcise. 

f  FothcrgilJ's  Rules  lor  Preservation  of  Heahh,  p.  87. 

1  RobinKoirs  ]Ju«ertatiou  on  the  Food  aiud  Discharget  of  the  Human 
Body,  p.  UI. 
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chkBy  by  the  kidneys  or  bowels ;  but  in  a  state  of  gnmt' 
weakness,  it  passes  off  in  the  shape  of  undigested  chyle*. 

'  7*  We  shall  conclude  with  some  general  observations  re- 
garding this  important  subject. 

Some  contend,  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  perspi- 
ration, for  it  is  so  very  variable,  and  is  so  liable  to  be 
checked  by  many  different  accidents,  that  if  life  depended 
upon  its  being  equal,  we  should  not  enjoy  health  for  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  importance  of  perspiration,  however,  may  be 
judged  of  fVom  our  own  feehngs.  Irregularities,  in  this 
respect,  produce  peevishness  of  temper,  headachs,  dis- 
turbed sleept,  heaviness  in  the  limbs,  &c. ;  whereas  we 
never  find  ourselves  more  lively  and  vigorous,  nor  are  our 
health  and  spirits  in  a  better  state,  than  when  that  function 
.  is  duly  performed!. 

The  importance  of  perspiration,  when  combined  with 
peculiar  clothing,  is  exemplified  by  the  following  singular 
circumstances.  Many  Asiatic  nations  are  induced  to  wear 
turbans  to  prevent  the  coup  de  aoleil;  and  hence  their 
skulls,  from  the  perspiration  which  that  occasions  in  the 
head,  are  remarkably  thin ;  but  they  leave  their  necks 
hare,  which  are  consequently  remarkably  thick  and  mus- 
cular. Many  European  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  the  coldness  of  their  climate,  are  led  to  keep  their  necks 
warm ;  but  their  heads  are  not  so  heavily  covered  as  with  a 
turban,  nor  are  hats  worn  in  the  house ;  hence  their  skulls 
are  thicker,  and  their  necks  more  taper§. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  one  perspires  less  when  the 
stomach  is  void ;  hence  those  who  eat  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
perspire  better  than  those  who  eat  but  once. 

There  is  no  better  mode  of  preserving  an  equal  perspira- 
tion, than  to  accustom  ourselves,  from  early  youth,  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  This  may  be  eflected  by 
walking  every  day  in  the  open  air,  and  washing  the  body 
with  tepid,  or,  still  better,  with  cold  water,  which  braces 

•  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  1?0. 

f  When  we  are  restless  in  bed,  it  is  often  owing  to  the  air  in  the  bed,  or 
under  the  clothes,  being  saturated  with  perspirable  matter,  and  refusing  to 
take  any  more.  To  become  sensible  of  this  by  experiment,  let  a  persoa 
keep  his  position  in  the  bed,  but  throw  ofFthe  bed-clothes,  and  puffer  frc-ih 
air  to  approach  the  uncovered  part  of  his  body.  He  will  then  feel  that 
part  suddenly  refretihcd ;  for  the  air  will  immediately  relieve  the  skin,  by 
receiving,  licking  up,  and  carrying  off  the  load  of  perspirable  matter  that 
incommoded  him.  This  is  the  order  of  nature,  to  prevent  animals  being 
injected  by  their  own  perspiration.  See  Franklin's  Essays. 
.  %  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  aud  Regimen,  p.  522. 

i  See  Code  of  Health,  second  edit.  voL  iii.  p.  313  and  318,  at  to  thf 
different  effects  of  wearing  hats  or  turban*. 
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the  pores^  fthd  enables  ns  to  undergo  the  (lifTcrent  changer 
of  the  weather  and  of  the  seasons. 

The  exudation  by  the  pores  is  most  essential  during  the 
nighty  when  the  sleep  is  sound  and  refreshing ;  for  the  nou-* 
ous  particles  alone  are  then  expelled.  The  nocturnal  per- 
9|)iratioD  also  is  more  copious,  from  the  greater  uniformity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  from  the  more  rcgubnr 
warmth  to  which  the  body  is  tlien  subjected.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unwholesome,  however,  to  lie  i!i  bed  too  king,  af 
that  weakens  the  fibres,  and  proniotes  too  abundant  a  per- 
spiration; and  sleeping  on  featfier-beds  also  ought  to  be 
avoided,  us  it  occasions  a  C(;nstant  vapour-bath  at  nigbty 
which  destroys  the  beneficial  acq 'ji:ji lions  of  the  day. 

The  young  perspire  a  great  deal  niurc  than  the  old.  It 
Wf)iil(i  appear,  that  the  ti'xturo  of  the  skin,  as  life  advances^ 
becomes  closer  and  more  shrivelled,  a:ul  less  a])lc  to  expel 
any  sdbstance  through  its  pores.  It  14  on  this  account,  that 
old  people  have  such  a  quaniity  of  dcfliixion,  which  they 
evacuate  by  the  moutli"^.  Tiiat  dciliriiun  always  abound? 
most  ill  the  winter  scas(>:i,  wiiun  perspiration  diminishes. 

To  encourage  perspiration,  and  to  prevent  an  injurious 
load  of  detluxion,  old  people  ought  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  to  drink  a  little  wine,  to  use  moderate  exercise,  and 
to  change  their  linen  often.  Warm  bathing  also,  is  of  use 
to  the  aged,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  perspiration. 

General  Rtsull, — The  t'-.)od  wl»  take,  is  at  first  divided 
into  two  parts.  1.  The  e.'.rthy  r.nd  ,t;ri)sser  particles,  which 
are  discharged  by  stoo!  ;  aiid,  2.  !\irllcles  which  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  added  to  theiins.t^f  cireiikiiiiig  fluids.  The 
latter  part  is  applied,  1.  To  llu  I'lrpoNcs  of  nutrition;  or, 
2.  Discliarged  by  urine;  or,  S.  Jiy  perspir:ilion.  By  these 
processes,  the  body,  after  havintr  eo^^u:Iled  several  pounds 
of  solid,  and  of  liijuid  food,  returns  every  morning  to  nearly 
its  original  weight. 

The  means  by  which  this  is  tilect'^d,  1  have  endeavoured^ 
in  the  preceding  pages,  shortly  to  eluciuate. 


Sect.  V.     Mcaus  of  yrDt.wtin^  Di'gcsii^n. 

As  the  health  and  nourishment  of  the  body  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  proper  and  regular  digestion  of  the  food  it 

•  Lc  Mctleciii  dtt  Hommct,  p.  119;  alio,  Experiences  doM.deSaultmr 
U  TraDipirMMia. 
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eonsumes,  there  is  do  subject  that  can  be  of  more  impor^ 
t£i.sice.  With  a  view  to  healthy  than  to  consider  the  means  of 
rie^fnedying  any  deficiency  or  error  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
ts, nt  function. 

Jndigestion  may  eitlier  be  temporary^  or  settled;  and  the 
rie^XTdedies  must  vary  accordingly. 

Temporary  indigestion  may  be  owing  to  various  causes, 
the  eating  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  food;  in  that 
e,  the  bad  effects  of  it  may  be  prevented  by  abstinence, 
d  not  filling  the  stomach  again,  until  it  has  got  rid  of  its 
fi^^^mer  contents.  It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  bad  quality  • 
o^  "fthe  food ;  in  which  event,  the  noxious  matter  must  be  got 
n^i  of,  sometimes  by  abstinence  also,  but  generally  by  com- 
liiig  a  discharge,  either  by  a  vomit  or  a  purge, 
settled  indigestion  may  arise  from,  1.  Some  weakness 
disease  in  the  stomach  itself;  or,  2.  A  deficiency  or 
^^**«r  in  some  of  the  secretions  above  described,  as  the  bile, 
"^  ^^  gastric  j  uice,  &c. 

1.  Various  modes  have  been  thought  of  for  strengthening 
^^  ^  stomach.  By  pure  air  and  moderate  exercise  alone, 
^'^  ^t  may  often  be  accomplished.  Many  have  recommended 
y^"**ious  medicines  for  that  purpose,  some  account  of  which 
''  <Day  be  proper  to  give,  without  however  becoming  re- 
•P^^usible  for  their  success. 

Xd  Sweden,  the  elixir  of  Doctor  Jernitz  has  been  much 
^^«brated;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy,  it  is  said  that 
•^^  Doctor  himself  attained  to  the  age  of  104,  his  son  to 
f^^-HD,  and  the  whole  of  his  family,  by  the  constant  use  of 
*^a>^  lived  to  a  great  age.  Numbers  also  in  that  country  are 
***^cl  to  have  received  great  benefit  from  it*. 

The  following  it  the  receipt  for  making  this  elixir,  which  was  given 
*^  1>7  a  friend.    It  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  found  serviceable  to  the 
^^^"^Xuch;  and,  by  strengthening  that  important  organ,  it  is  said  also,  t8 
'^^ier  persons  less  liable  to  catch  cold. 

Receipt  for  making  the  Elixir  of  Longevity, 

P^ne  ounce  and  one  drachm  of  aloes,  one  drachm  of  zedoaria,  one  ditto 
^^ntiana,  one  ditto  of  saffron  from  the  Levant,  one  ditto  of  fine  rhubarb, 
"^"S  ^^^^      theriaque  of  Venice. 

I  ^^uce  the  live  first  mentioned  drugs  to  powder,  and  let  them  pass 

*"J*ugh  a  sieve;  afterwards  put  ihem  into  ahottle,  with  the  theriaque, 

J?^  throw  into  it  a  pint  of  eood  brandy ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  well 

m^  wet  parchment,  and  when  it  dries,  prick  several  little  pin-holes  in  itt 

.^'^  put '  It  up  carefully  for  nine  days,  taking  care  to  stir  it  well.    On  the 

*^th  day,  let  the  infusion  be  poured  out  gently  into  another  bottle,  as  long 

^He  liquor  continues  clear.    The  bottle  containing  this  infusion,  must  be 

^  stopped  with  linen.    Afterwards,  pour  a  tecond  pint  of  brandy  upon 

j^ur  drugiy  for  a  Kcond  infuiioo»  which  you  will  leave  other  nine  dayt  ia 
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An  intelligent  French  author,  fD'Anbcnton),  has  written 
a  short  tract  on  the  subject  of  indigestion.  He  obserree 
in  that  work,  that  the  human  body  has  its  periods  of 
growtli,  of  full  vigour,  and  of  decay ;  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  all  its  functions  depends,  not  only  on  the  daily  state 
of  the  body,  but  also  on  its  periods,  as  connected  with  aH 
the  different  ages  of  life.  Digestion,  in  particular,  follows 
the  general  law ;  its  agents  arc  weak  in  infancy,  but  they 
grow  st|*onger  from  day  to  day:  they  acquire  all  their 
strength  in  youth,  they  subsist  in  a  virile  age,  they  beffin 
to  diminish  in  the  age  of  decline,  they  grow  much  weaKet 
in  old  age,  and  they  are  almost  extinguished  in  decrepitude. 
It  is  at  the  commencement  of  decline,  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  varies  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth, 
and  even  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  age  of  each  individual, 
that  the  stomach  begins  to  require  peculiar  care  and  pre- 
caution. People  who  have  been  subject  to  indigestions 
before,  have  them  then  more  frequent  and  more  violent ; 
and  those  who  almost  never  experienced  them  before,  ex- 
cept on  some  very  extraordinary  occasions,  begin  to  feel 
tliem,  even  from  slight  causes.  Sedentary  people  are  par- 
ticularly subjected  to  these  complaints. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  M.  D*Aubenton  is,  ipecacuanha 
in  powder  ;  the  dose  depending  upon  the  quantity  that  will 
not  excite  any  painful  symptom  of  nausea,  but  sufficient  to 

the  l.ortic,  well  «;topp(rI  like  the  former,  and  stirred  well  in  the  same  man- 
ner. ^'i>u  nii't  ponr  it,  on  the  tenth  day,  into  another  l>ot tie  ;  and  wlien 
yon  perceive  ilwit  tin  Ii»ii:or  is  no  longer  clear,  put  cotton  into  the  fiinneU 
arid  liltrufe  it  ^i.vrr.il  times,  if  necessjiry,  to  hav:  it  quite  clear.  IH*  not  forgrt 
to  j.iit  a  pi  tie  of  limn  iiver  the  funnel,  that  the  spirit  or  h\]U(r  may  not 
t'Ynporatf.  '1  lu  two  inlu-ions  should  be  niixtd  t(-i^eiher,  in  a  well  »topp** 
Lottie,  and  you  may  make  use  of  it  immediattly. 

IJy   the  dailv  u^t-  (.1   tliis  rcmedv,  it  is  said,  that  one  may  live  for  a  very 
lon>j  lime,  \vitl:(iKt  re^pii-int;  bleeding,  or  any  other  medicine  or  preserva- 
tive .ifj.iii;^l   roM.i  :ioU'.  d"  L..sf>.     The  ^m:•ll  pu\  it  thn»w»  out  wilh«nit  ^''J 
danj^er  ;  .:r.d  ii  Ims  ihi-*  .til:r.i:.ilil'w  propcrlv»  that  one  may  safely  take  a.  v^*"/ 
ttron;^  dfse  i:f  ii ;  and  it  is  al'^o  --i  rvu'.ahle  in  le-s  di»>cs,  accrding  to  cirt'^*^* 
itance*.     }»»r -ici.i::ss  at  tfr.' «ri.:r..».Ji,  one  ?p(K)nhiI,  y../A />:/f<' ;   for  indipf^ 
tiun4,  two  i.poontuI>  in  ii.ur  el  f  a  :  :.»r  diunkenne<s,  two  spo(m*'uls,  <j^' 
pure;  tor  ec^lie'.:-.,  two  v;>('t>:irii!.-.   in   four  of  brandy;  for  fits  of  the  p^*7  * 
durin/  the  tir,  ..r\l  particul.'.riy  when  it  i-'  petting  up,  thrie  spo<»nfuU,  '^''L* 
pure:  for   woiiT.-,  i-ne   •'',/' inful   !)ii\jre   eaiii.g,    lor   tight   tlay-- ;    for    ^ 
dropsy,  i'lie  snimnful  in  v.liitc  wire,  for  a   mor-th ;  for  intemii'tting  ^^"^T^l 
u  «»p(K)nful  tjuitc  pure,  bei'-re  the  cold  fit;  ami,  if  tljc  fever  is  not  eurc«   j* 
the  fir>t  or  second  d.)i.i ,  it   will  upoc  iibteillv  be  ko  bv  the  third.    The  oP*l 
piccaution  neee^-iiry,  wh'.!e   i..l.'.r;^  this  e'ix".r,  is,  to  eat   nothing  rav-^/ 
take  nriihrr  milk  P'-r  <:.lad,  vnA  :  oi  to  y,o  too  n;'.:.  n  into  the  open  air.    T" 
cjuaotitv  to   be  taken  daily  ii,  seven  drops*  for  women,  and  nine  for  '**''J| 
Very  «Id  people  fchuuld  u'ijt  be  Jdc»,  a  «puor»ful  4v:ite  pure,  every  eight** 
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CKcite  a  light  sensation  of  the  vermicular  movement  of  the 
afeomach,  by  which  the  phlegm  may  be  separated  and  ex- 
pelled from  that  organ.  There  are  some  people  who  can 
take  to  the  amount  of  two  grains  without  nausea,  and  others 
who  cannot  take  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  grain. 
It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  to  augment  it 
gradually,  if  it  is  necessary,  until  the  point  in  which  the 
action  of  the  remedy  begins  to  be  felt. 

The  ipecacuanha  which  he  recommends  to  be  taken,  is 
the  brown  sort  commonly  used  in  medicine.  The  most 
favourable  time  for  taking  it  is  in  the  morning,  fasting,  or 
An  hour  or  two  before  breakfast.  The  powder  may  be  put 
ID  a  spoonful  of  water  or  wine,  or  taken  in  the  pulp  of  a 
roasted  apple,  or  in  sweetmeats,  or  lozenges. 

The  object  of  this  remedy  is,  to  clear  off  the  phlegm  or 
alimy  matter  which  disturbs  the  action  of  the  stomach.  The 
secretion  of  the  digestive  liquor,  or  the  gastric  juice,  is 
thus  promoted,  and  the  source  of  indigestion  is  removed. 

D'Aubenton  adds,  that  he  had  proved  the  effects  of  it, 
and  that  the  remedy  had  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  hopes  j 
indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  prolonged  his  own  life,  notwith- 
standing a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  by  the  use  of  this  medicine ;  and  he  recom- 
mended it  to  many  people,  with  whom  it  had  the  same 
iaccess^. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  in  general,  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  state  of  their  stomach,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  with  a  view  to  health,  but  also  as 
a  means  of  greater  enjoyment,  by  the  pleasures  which  the 
table  affords.  1  was  therefore  extremely  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain what  system  was  accounted  the  most  beneficial,  by  the 
luxurious  inhabitants  of  Paris,  for  preventing  indigestion  3 
and  the  following  is  the  result  of  that  inquiry. 

llie  first  rule  is,  for  each  individual  to  study  well  the 

'.nature  of  his  stomach,  which  may  be  very  strong  in  some 

respects,  and  very  weak  in  others  3  for  so  capricious  is  this 

•  See  Mcnioire  «iiir  lea  Indige«5tion»,  qui  commencent  a  Itre  plus  fre- 
^nentcs,  pour  la  plupart  dcs  homines  a  I'age  dc  40  ou  45  ans.  L\i  a  la 
Society  Royale  de  Mcdecine,  le  2G  Oct.  1784,  par  M.  D'Aubenton.  A 
translation  of  this  interesting  tract  has  been  published,  by  Dr.  Buchan  of 
Percy-street  An  eminent  physician  has  given  the  following  formula  for 
Ipecacuanha  pills  for  stomachic  purpotet. 
0|^  Pulv.  Ipecacuan.    3  i. 

—  Rhubarb.      3  ij. 

Syrup,  q.  s.  f.  PiL  N.  xx. 
Capt.  j.  Aora  somoi  quotidU. 

r3 
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orean,  that  it  can  digest^  with  ease,  ten  times  more  of  one 
food  than  of  another,  [n  general,  indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  quantity,  as  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  nuui- 
ner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  which  occasions  indigestion.  Il 
is,  tlierefore,  asserted,  by  the  most  experienced  gourmand 
of  modem  times  (M.  Grimod  de  la  Reynier),  that  if  you 
masticate  well,  and  for  a  long  time ;  if  you  will  divide  tho- 
roughly, with  the  assistance  of  stale  bread,  every  sort  of 
food,  particularly  the  more  compact;  if  you  will  never 
swallow  but  small  morsels  of  meat  at  a  time,  and  only 
mouthfuls  of  liquor;  and  if  you  will  add,  le  coup  d'apr^^ 
le  coup  dn  nuliru,  le  cafi,  et  les  IkpieurSy  you  will  seldom. 
find  yourself  incommoded,  even  by  the  longest  and  heaviest 
dinner*. 

This  doctrine  must,  doubtless,  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  ipecacuanha  powders  of  M.  D'Aubenton ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  French,  by  following  these  rules,  and  rarelj 
dressing  their  meat  until  It  is  rather  tainted,  are  much  seU- 
domer  trouhled  with  indigestions  than  the  English,  though, 
in  general,  they  eat  much  greater  quantities,  both  of  animMl 
and  of  vtgota])le  food.  They  retain  also  their  health,  their 
vivacity,  and  their  good  humour,  till  a  verv  advanced  period 
of  life; 

During  the  night,  bile,  phlegm,  and  other  noxious  mat«. 
ters,  must  increase  more  in  the  stomach,  than  in  the  day- 
time, not  bt'ing  purified  by  fresh  air,  nor  expelled  by  exer- 
cise. In  order  t(»  wash  out  the  noxious  matter  thus  accu- 
nuilated,  it  lias  been  proposed  to  take  a  large  tumbler  of 
liot  or  of  cold  water,  every  morning,  when  the  stoniaeh  ii 
enij)  yt.  A  per>on  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink 
Tun  bridge  water  for  that  purpose,  from  the  use  of  which 
lie  had  derived  much  benefit,  being  prevented  from  going 
one  seasjn,  cinmk  the  same  quantity  of  water,  taken  from 
the  pump  of  a  spring  in  his  own  yard,  whidi  did  him  as 
much  service,  on  which  he  wrote  these  lines  upon  hi^ 
pump : 

5:ocl  ift  a  chc.t ; 

*'i  ik  v.atcr  doc»  the  fe.it  f. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mineral  particles,  and  the  fixed 


,   , ,  ■- -  , , ^...^  .,'peated  ^w„-  ^. 

hot  water,  tor  itidi^ertlen,  and  pains  in  t!ie  itomach,  (a  practice  whicU  louM 
have  adopn  1\  hat  injured  m.iny  itom  tcKi. 
4  <Buui\  CuriuiibM  •/  ConaoB  Wattr,  p.  8S. 
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wh  with  which  mineral  waters  generally  abound^  enablea. 
the  stomach  to  bear  greater  quantities  of  them,  (which  in 
some  cases  is  useful),  than  otherwise  it  could  do* 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  accounted  an  excellent  medicine  in 
most  cases  of  indigestion,  weakness  <^  the  stomach,  or . 
want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  of 
water.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed  with  the  tincture  of  the 
bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter, 
and  two  tea^poonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as 
above  directed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  too  frequently 
repeated. 

Chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation,  are  generally 
of  considerable  service  in  removing  indigestion;  and  per- 
sons who  are  afflicted,  either  with  indigestion  or  want  of 
appetite,  cannot  do  better  than  to  repair  to  Cheltenham, 
Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  reterhead,  Pitcaithly 
in  Perthshire,  and  other  places  of  public  rendezvous.  The 
very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  company  to  be  found 
there,  will  be  of  service ;  not  to  mention  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  exercise,  amusements,  &c.* 

Preparations  of  iron  have  also  been  found  of  great  ser« 
vice  in  stomachic  complaints.  And  Dr.  Bcddoes  states, 
that  the  red  sulphate  of  iron  deserves  the  preference,  above 
all  other  preparations  of  that  sort,  and  indeed  above  tonics 
in  general,  as  a  remedy  for  simple  indigestion.  This  me- 
dicine, he  adds,  almost  infallibly  cures,  in  the  dose  of  a 
few  drops  f. 

For  stomachic  and  nervous  complaints,  a  tea-cupful  of 
chamomile  tea  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  has 
been  recomniended  to  strengthen  the  stomach  X,  It  should 
be  a  cold  infusion,  and  the  flowers  carefully  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  not  on  copper-plates.  When  occasionally  taken 
this  may  be  of  use,  But  bitters  of  all  kinds  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  narcotic  power ;  and,  when  taken  for  a  considerable 
ispace  of  time,  they  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  a  class  of  medicines,  therefore,  that  requires  much 

*  Buchan*!  Domeitic  Medicine,  p.  S92.  I  am  infonned  by  an  intelligent 
member  of  the  medical  profeMion,  that  he  hat  found  the  Pitcaithly  waters  par- 
ticularly uieful  in  promoting  digestion ;  favouring  the  flow  of  bile*  without 
an  adequate  quantity  of  which,  digestion  cannot  go  on,  whilst  hcadacht 


and  obstructions  may  be  the  result, 
f  Beddoes*s  Hygifia,  voL  ii.  p.  75. 


^  It  is  said  that  chamomilt  tea,  if  allowed  to  itaod  any  titae,  btcomts  dt^ 
leferiouik 
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mution^  when  dyspeptic  complaints,  arising  froih  weak 
digestion,  are  to  be  treated.  A  celebrated  medicine  for  the 
gout,  was  oflFered  some  years  ago  to  the  public,  under  the 
name  of  the  Portland  Pmvder,  It  was  composed  chiefly  of 
bitters ;  and  though  it  was  known  to  alleviate,  and  even  to 
cure  the  gout,  it  was  always  at  the  expcnce  of  the  consti- 
tution ♦. 

Bitters,  however,  in  moderation,  may  be  safely  taken  | 
at  least  that  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  France*  It 
is  certain,  that  stomachic  complaints,  and  nervous  disor« 
ders,  are  not  so  common  at  Pans  as  in  London,  where  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  hot  tea,  infallibly  injures 
the  stomach  and  the  nerves.  The  wholesome  wines,  the 
coolness  of  the  regimen,  and  the  care  so  strongly  recom- 
mended  by  the  medical  profession  in  France,  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  a  tranquil  state,  also  tend  to  obviate  these  com- 
phiints.  But  when  tliey  do  occur,  the  products  of  the 
oranjire-trce  are  retjarded  as  the  chief  specifics.  The  ladies 
carefully  collect  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  of  which  they  make 
an  infusion.  Candied  orange-peel  likewise,  is  regarded  as 
IX  cahnautf  or  medicine  fitted  to  tranquillize  the  system ; 
•ind  the  spirit  distilled  from  the  flowers,  as  the  only  liquor. 
whieli  calms  and  smooths,  instead  of  agitating  the  nerves. 
Wliite  wine  is  fort)iilden  in  such  cases;  but  red  wine,  which 
is  esteemed  a  corroborant,  is  allowed  f. 

I'iatuleney,  or  the  production  of  air  in  the  intestines,  is 
r>\.r  <jf  tlie  most  troubiesome  cireunistanees  connected  with 
irnii;.-c^tion  ;  but  is  hardly  ever  inconvenient  to  those  who 
fivoid  Mi^ar,  wine,  bread,  and  every  thing  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin, and  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  an  animal  diet  J. 
Any  inconvenience  of  this  sort  might  likewise  he  prevented, 
by  such  a  (juantity  of  carbonated  alkali,  as,  on  experience, 
shall  he  found  adequate  to  the  effect  §. 

In  eases  ^^here  the  stomach  has  been  oppressed  by 
phlegm,  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  has  been  found  a 
]H/vverful  alterative;    and,   as  such,    was  strongly  reeom- 

*  '"•'ro'.tci's  :>*ay  *-n  DiMinkfnnes*;,  p.  loi. 

f  I'-nkcrtouV  RVr()II«'c:i<iu-i  of  Vnn^,  vol.  i.  p.  *299.  In  ncrvouiand  hypo- 
c'T.»:i«'rI;:(  lil-f.i-^c  s,  .o  cciv.nuin  in  BritAJn,  and  which  the  iTcnch  would 
( •'••".  *.r'  .'t  I-  Mur.  ii.i'.i  '■tMii»ns,  the  usc  of  hcatin'j:  medicines  will  ^cncrallr 
Mil  '•.'  --f  i:;.:  i.\:l;«K,  whiic  tlic  l-ltK-d  and  ncrvt**  »Hh(<i;!d  ho  traiujuilliz.cd  aiic^ 
j-{H'!iid    hy   ;i   ci  oii::;^   rc;;iinc:i.-    PinUttwnt    Rc*viU^ti'.ns   «/    /'ur/;,    vol.  ii, 

l>- ■■■;■• 

\   I^t<!'Iota's  Ily^i'i.!,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 
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mended  by  an  ancient  pliysician*.  This  must  be  owing  to 
the  uncommon  activity  of  its  volatile  saltsf. 

In  stomachic  and  other  complaints,  the  virtues  of  me 
and  of  safiron,  have  been  much  celebrated  by  Sir  William 
Temple ;  but  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  He 
lecommcnds  rue  as  of  excellent  use,  in  all  those  diseases 
€t  tke  stomach,  which  proceed  from  cold  or  moist liumours, 
and  as  a  great  digester  and  restorer  of  appetite :  it  is  also 
mid  to  dispel  wind,  and  to  promote  perspiration.  But  saf- 
fton  he  extols,  as,  of  all  others,  the  safest  and  most  simple 
cordial,  and  the  greatest  reviver  of  the  heart,  and  cheerer 
of  the  spirits,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be  of  too' common 
use  in  diet,  any  more  than  in  medicine.  The  spirit  of  saf- 
fron, he  says,  is,  of  all  others,  the  noblest  and  most  inno- 
cent, and  yet  of  the  greatest  virtue.  He  has  known  it 
restore  a  man  out  of  the  very  agonies  of  death,  when  left 
by  all  physicians  as  wholly  desperate.  But  the  use  of  this, 
and  all  other  spirits,  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  very 
urgent  cases,  lest  it  should  extinguish  the  natural  heat  of 
the  stomach  X- 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  better  mode  of 
preserving  the  stomach  in  good  order,  than  to  keep  the 
feet  perfectly  clean,  washing  them  daily,  or  at  least  very 
frequently,  in  tepid,  and  afterwards,  if  possible,  in  cold 
water. 

Heat,  also,  is  of  great  consequence  in  promoting  diges  • 
tion  5  for  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  act  of  digestion  has 
been  very  much  facilitated,  and  performed  in  a  shorter  time 
if,  after  a  meal,  particularly  when  a  person  remains  se- 
dentary, an  additional  coat  be  put  on§. 

•  See  a  letter  written  by  Dtocies  Carystiut^  to  Antigonuf,  one  of  Alexan* 
dcr'f  successors,  in  Paul,  ^giuct.  ad  finem.  Thit  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous remnants  of  antiquity.  In  it,  Diocles  furnishes  that  monarch  with  an 
excellent  regimen  for  preserving  his  health,  in  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  marks  out  such  symptoms  as  usually  precede  approaching  disor- 
ders, and  in  what  manner  tney  may  be  most  etticctually  prevented. 

•f  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  43. 

t  Sir  W.  Temple  on  Health  and  Long  Life.  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit. 
ToL  iv.  p.  354.  The  Irish  usquebaugh  is  rendered  a  more  powerful  remedy 
for  the  gout  by  being  mixed  with  saffi-on.  For  indigestion,  the  following 
audicine  is  recommended  by  the  most  respectable  authority. 

^  Sulphatis  Magnesix,  3  iii. 

Supertartritis  Potassae,  5  iii* 

Sulphat.  Potassx  cum  Sulphur.  5  u. 
M.  Include  phiala  ore  amplo  oene  obturate. 

Sig.  A  large  tea  spoonful.to  be  dissolved  in  aglati  of  warm  watw,  and 
to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning, 
S  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit,  vol  iL  App.  p.  15, 
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As  indigestion  is  much  more  usual  with  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  than  with  the  young,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  chagrin  and  anxiety ; 
for  experience  proves,  that  the  cares  of  life  fall  heavy  upon 
the  digestive  organs;  the  consequences  of  which  must  be 
felt  with  double  force,  if,  in  addition  to  mental  anxietjTf 
improper  foods  are  made  use  of*.  Wlien  the  mind  is  in 
any  way  affected,  the  food  cannot  be  of  too  light  a  nature  ; 
ni»r  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  than  luxurious  gratifica- 
tions in  eating,  at  such  a  time,  though  some  glasses  of  ex- 
hilarating wine  may  not  be  unadvisable. 

An  author   who  was   much  troubled  with   indigestion 
adopted  the  following  plan  with  success. — For  common  tea, 
he  substituted  tea  made  from  orange-peel,  a  little  sweetened 
to  make  it  palatable,  and  diluted   with  milk.     Dinner  and 
supper,  his  only  other  meals,  were  confined  exclusively  to 
animal  food,   either  boiled  or  roasted,  quite  plain,  with  a 
little  potatoe,  to  which  vegetable  he  restricted  himself  for 
twelve  months.     His  principal  difficulty  was,  in  regard  to 
drink.     Wine  of  any  kind,  and  port  in  particular,  turned 
acid  upon  his  stomach,  and  there  teas  the  great  evilf.     He 
therefore  used  spriringly,  a  little  mild  and  sound  porter  as 
an  aperient,  and   some  spirits  and  water,  generally  rum  or 
geneva,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  for  fear  of  over-stimulating. 
As  soon  as  he  found  that  the  stomach  eould  bear  it,  which 
nas,  he  thinks,  in  about  two  months,  he  irladly  exchanged 
the  spirits  and  water  for  a  little  sherry;  anil  ai  soon  as  he 
found   that   his  stomach  could  bear  port  wine,  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  quite  cured;  for  this  fluid  never  becomes 
luavj/  according  to   the  vulirar  phrase,   that  is,   turns  acid^ 
but  on  a  weak  stomach,     Pie  found  that  fish  was  more  dis- 
po»^ed  to  turn  neid  than  flesh.     He  has  ever  since  been  free 
from    such   attack?,  which  he  in  part  attributes   to   keep- 
ing the  intestinal  canal  regular,  or  rather  open,  not  by  me- 
dicine, but  by  an  aperient  regimen,  particularly  by  a  mo- 
derate use  of  fruit,  in  which  he  can  now  with  safety  indulge, 
and  which  he  considers  to  be,  in  that  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on  man:|:. 

•  Matiii:<I  of  Healtli,  p.  r>(Vi. 

f  AcitI  elixir  <»f  vitriol,  is  »:iiil  to  be  a  lovcrcign  remedy  in  cases  of  tliii 
nature. 

I  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  best  sort  of  iliet  w!i«:i  a  pc« 
•on  it  troubled  with  cosiKeucss  is  bailey  bread,  and  btiil  bttter  barlcy-nual 
porridjfe,  with  milk.  It  is  lijjht  and  ca'sily  dtj.7C^ted,  extremely  wlioUsomc, 
and  tufipoftcd  to  be  a  )rrcat  antidote  to  bilious  complaint*.  The  flour  or 
■inlof  pot  or  poarl  barley,  would  be  preferable  to  any  other. 
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2.  The  only  remaining  point  to  be  considered  is,  whit 
steps  ought  to  be  taken,  when  indigestion  proceeds,  not 
from  any  weakness  in  the  stomach,  but  from  some  defici- 
ency in  the  gastric  and  other  juices,  or  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  great  and  coniplicated  process  of  digestion.  This, 
hc^ever,  is  the  province  of  the  pliysician  ;  and  these  are 
particulars,  regarding  wliich,  the  sentiments  of  an  intelli^ 
gent  medical  friend  must  be  found  of  the  most  essential 
service.  In  general,  however,  it  is  to  observed,  that  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  secretions  of  the  body,  and 
re-establishing  its  functions,  when  impaired,  is,  by  mo- 
derate exercise,  pure  air,  and  serenity  of  temper;  and  that 
occasionally  a  change  of  scene,  and  an  excursion  to  places 
where  amusement  is  the  great  object,  and  the  cares  of  life 
are  for  the  moment  laid  aside,  has  often  been  productive 
cf  the  most  salutary  effects. 


CHAP.    V. 


ON  EXERCISE. 


THE  body  of  man  is  evidently  calculated  for  activity 
and  exertion*.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  admirable  structure  of 
its  form,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  move  from  one 

Elace  to  another,  and,  by  the  flexibility  of  its  joints,  to 
end  itself  with  ease  to  cultivate  that  soil  from  which  its 
food  must  be  derived.  By  labour y  (in  which  general  term 
exercise  is  included),  man,  1,  Preserves  his  health;  2.  Aug* 
ments  his  strength;  3.  Improves  his  mental  faculties; 
4.  Procures  the  means  of  his  subsistence;  and,  5.  Obtiuns 
all  the  other  conveniences  of  life. 

1 .  In  regard  to  health,  none  of  the  various  processes  de« 
scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  connected  with  the  im- 
portant function  of  digestion,  could  be  properly  or  ade- 
quately performed,  unless  the  body  were  stimulated  for 
that  purpose,  by  labour  and  exertionf.  It  is  by  exercise, 
that  the  digestive  secretions  arc  prepared  ;  that  the  alimen- 
tary juices  are  absorbed,  and  incorporated  with  the  system  J; 
t!i:it  tiie  blood  is  duly  circulated,  and  imbibes  the  whole- 
some influences  of  the  atmosphere  ;  that  warmth  is  ditiuscd 
over  the  whole;  that  perspiration  is  duly  promoted ;  and 
every  noxious  substance,  however  minute,  is  expelled. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  healthiness  of  the  frame  thus  preserved, 

•  *'  When  I  consider  the  pIiyRical  structure  of  man,"  b.iid  the  preat  Fre- 
derick, "  it  appears  to  me,  a*  if  nature  had  formed  u^,  rather  to  be  po«tiI- 
Jiou<,  than  sedentary  men  of  letters."  And,  without  doul>t,  though  tins  ex* 
nrcs^ion  he  stronpj,  it  is  not  without  soifte  foundation. — HufcUnd^a  Art  of  Fro- 
mr.firifi  l.'fi^  Vol.  ii.  p.  'JOO'. 

f  So  much  convnicoJwas  the  ceichrated  Cyrus,  that  exercise  was  essen- 
tial to  hcaitli,  that  he  ei>tabli>hed  it  as  a  rule  among  the  Pcrbians,  to  whoM 
education  and  health  he  paid  such  particular  attention,  **  that  they  should 
never  eat  but  after  l'tl)<)ur." 

*  ']  he  hcilih  of  all  the  part«:,and  the  soundness  of  their  structure,  depend 
on  fwrpeiual  absorption,  and  perpetual  renovation;  and  exercise,  by  pro- 
moting^ .at  onccabmirption  and  «ccretion,  promotes  life,  vvithout  hurrying  it; 
rcnovatCb  all  the  parts  and  organs,  and  pretervLS  them  .ipt  and  £t  tor  cvtry 
oliii  e  till  \  have  to  perA'rm. 
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but  it  acquires  that  strength,  which  is  so  essential  for 
enabling  it  to  perform  the  toils  which  it  must  undergo. 
Hence  it  is,  that  those  persons  who  cultivate  the  ground, 
are  not  only  the  healthiest,  but,  in  general,  the  strongest 
individuals  in  the  community.  Besides  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  labour  or  exercise  on  the  whole  frame,  it  is  also  a 
singular  and  important  circumstance,  which  well  merits  to 
be  attended  to,  that  those  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
which  are  most  used,  however  weakly  they  were  before, 
yet  become,  in  process  of  time,  thick,  strong,  and  fit  to 
perform  the  labour  required  of  them*. 

3.  The  effects  of  exercise  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mindj 
are  also  of  the  highest  importance.  It  keeps  the  under*? 
standing  clear,  the  imagination  untroubled,  and  the  spiritif 
in  a  state  fit  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
powers.  It  is  to  indolence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in  men  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits ;  as  well  as  the  vapours,  to 
which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often  subjectf. 

4.  When  a  number  of  men  are  collected  within  a  narrow 
compass,  the  labour  of  a  large  proportion  of  every  commu- 
nity must  be  employed  in  raising  food  for  themselves, 
and  those  connected  with  them  ;  and  where  the  assistance 
of  domesticated  animals  is  made  use  of,  food  for  them  must 
likewise  be  provided,  partly  by  human  labour.  Indeed  the 
examples  are  rare,  where  men  can  provide  themselves,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of.  food, 
unless  by  means  of  some  laborious  employment,  as  hunting, 
fishing,  gardening,  or  agriculture.  Without  exertion,  there- 
fore, of  one  description  or  another,  no  great  community 
4:ould  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

5.  It  is  by  labour,  likewise,  that  all  the  various  conveni- 
ences of  life  must  be  obtained.  Providence  furnishes  ma- 
terials, but  expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves, 
by  the  toil  of  our  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  our  brows.  The 
earth  must  be  cultivated,  before  it  gives  its  increase ;  but 
even  when  that  is  accomplished,  through  how  many  handj* 
must  its  products  pass,  before  they  are  rendered  fit  for  use  J  J 
^ence  arise  the  occupations  connected  with  manufacturc« 

♦  Cheync*8  Essays  on  Health,  p.  96. 

f  See  the  Spectator,  No.  115,  written  by  Addison.     Plin.  ^ec.  Epist.  1.  §  6» 
rattlv  remarks,  Minim  est,  ut  animus,  a^catione  motuque  corporis,  cxcitaturf 
J  The  Spectator,  No.  115.  ^ 
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and  commerce^  in  which  such  multitudes  of  individuals  ait 
necessarily  and  usefully  employed*. 

But  when  society  is  brought  to  perfection,  it  is  only  re-* 
quisite  for  a  part  of  the  community  to  labour,  in  order  to 
provide  the  whole  with  the  necessaries  and  the  conveniences 
of  life ;  and  the  remaining  members  may  devote  themselves 
to  occupations  of  a  sedentary  or  literary  nature,  where  no. 
personal  exertion  is  required.  The  health  of  every  indi* 
vidual,  however,  placed  in  such  a  situation,  would  materi- 
ally suffer,  and  they  would  soon  become  more  unhealthy, 
and  consequently  more  miserable,  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
ynless  they  resolved  to  undergo  that  species  of  voluntanf 
labour^  which  is  generally  accompanied  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  toil,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 

EX£RCISB. 

We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  explain,  1.  The  various 
sorts  of  exercise;  2.  Its  advantages  in  preventing  or  curing 
disease;  and,  3.  The  rules  to  be  observed  regarding  it,  ac- 
cording to  time,  place,  quantity,  age,  sickness,  and  vorioua 
ftiisccllaneous  particulars, 


Sect.  I.     Of  the  various  SorU  ofExercUe. 

ExERciSKs  are  usually  divided  into  three  sorts,  the  active, 
the  passive,  and  the  mixed.  In  the  following  discussion, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them  into  four  classes, 
)«  The  youthful;  2.  The  manly;  3.  The  gymnastic;  .'md, 
4.  The  healthful  and  amusing; — it  being  impossible  to  make 
the  usual  arrangement  satisfactory f. 

1 .  Youih  ill  I  Exercise.^, 

The  groat  objects  of  exercise  during  infancy  and  youth, 
are,  to  promote  the  growth,  and  strength  of  the  body,  and 

•  Bv  labour  .ind  exercise  alw,  we  secure  a  sound  repose  at  night,  the  ad- 
v.in:.ijfis  of  which  ntctl  not  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  tliey  will  be  explained  in 
the  "ub^ttjuonf  cliapitT.  Lord  Bacon  nims  up  the  benefits  arising  from  ei- 
ercisf,  in  ttu  fo!l(iwinj;  w<»ni*. — /"/>//,  'i'hat  it.»cndt'th  nourishment  into  tht 
p.irifc  more  forcibly.  .SV.cn,//v,  That  it  hclpcth  to  ixcem  by  sweat,  and  »o 
makctli  the  part"i  .iSHlniiliife  the  more  perfectly.  T/hJfy,  That  it  niaketh  the 
c:i!i4rarc«*  ■(  rhr  Ixidv  more  $oIid  and  compact ;  and  lc»s  apt  to  be  consumed 
and  drprc dated  by  thespiiits. 

f  '1  h»<,  r.^inj^  a  c:viri.i;»e  is  called  a  passive  excrci«e;  hut  drivings  a  pliac- 
tnM  it  :ni  ;4rtivr  one.  Frict'C'n  is  K.ud  to  be  a  pas<iive  exercise;  but  maujr 
*«e  ihtir  own  He.h-brufh,  und  thus  render  it  active. 
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to  render  the  senses,  both  external  and  internal,  moftf 
acute.  The  plays  and  diversions  of  children^  therefore,  aA 
Xiocke  has  well  observed,  should  be  directed  towards  good 
and  useful  habits,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bad 
ones.  NiCture  has  implanted  in  young  persons,  an  earnest 
desire  to  romp,  to  run,  to  wrestle,  and  to  follow  other 
bodily  exercises  that  require  activity;  so  that  sitting,  or 
being  confined,  is  the  greatest  punishment  they  can  suflfer. 
This4s  a  wise  contrivance  of  nature;  foi^  thereby  their  joints 
are  rendered  strong  and  pliable. 

Exercise  is  much  more  necessary  for  children,  than  at- 
tention to  the  mental  branches  of  education.  It  is  astonish- 
in|^  how  many  perish  by  what  Salzmann  calls  ^^  the  dufeast 
oj  edticatiofi."  Multitudes  die  every  year  of  that  disorder. 
It  is  an  article  which  ought  to  make  a  too  conspicuous  figure 
in  our  bills  of  mortality*. 

According  to  Rousseau,  the  grand  secret  of  education  is, 
to  contrive  that  the  exercise  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the  - 
mind,  may  always  serve  as  relaxation  to  each  other. 

The  exercises  of  youth  should  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  strengthen  the  nerves  and  muscles;  they 
should  expose  the  body  to  the  weather  and  the  elements, 
and  should  render  it  adroit  and  agile;  they  should  exalt  the 
courage,  inspire  presence  of  mind,  and  excite  and  cherish 
activity;  and  by  them,  not  only  personal  strength,  and 
mental  energy,  but  also  the  beauty  of  the  form,  should  be 
promoted  t. 

The  various  sorts  of  youthful  exercise,  may  be  consi- 
dered under  the  following  heads:  1.  Infantine  or  child- 
ish exercises;  2.  Hopping;  3.  Running;  4.  Hooping; 
6.  Throwing;  6.  Lifting  and  carrying;  7»  Balancing; 
6.  Climbing ;  9.  Skipping ;  10,  Sliding ;  11.  Skating ; 
12.  Swinging;  13.  Bell-ringing;  14.  FIving;  and,  15. 
Dancing^. 

1  •  Infantine  and  Childish  Exercises. — Many  of  the  pas- 
times and  exercises  to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  pages, 
as  belonging  to  youth^  and  even  manhood,  are  copied  by 


*  Beddoes*t  Euxy  on  Conturaption,  p.  122. 

f  Salzmann*s  Gymoastici  for  Youth,  p,  187.  This  author  ohterres,  that, 
-by  that  forcible  respiration  which  exercise  induces,  straitncss  of  chest,  which 
is  to  injuiioui  to  the  lungs,  may  be  prevented. 

I  The  greater  part  of  the  following  observations,  regarding  the  different 
aorts  of  exercisci  are  extracted  from  Saizmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  and 
Stnitt'i  Account  of  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  P^plt  of  England, 
printed  m  one  volume,  quarto,  1801. 
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itie  70itii|er  port  of  tiie  comnranlty,  and  in  tamti  ^^pM 
bectmie  the  sports  of  ehildren.  'llius,  instead  of  ri&i^ 
ehfldren  are  mounted  on  wooden  horses^  or  sahstitnte* 
stick  for  a  horse,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  the  grilopki§ 
and  prancing  of  diat  nofcle  animal.  Fljing  a  kite,  ^tmf^ 
pbg  a  top,  and  playing  at  marbles,  as  a  substitute -w 
liowis,  are  exercises  to  which  diildren  are  naturally  i^ 
dined*. 

2.  ffopptnr.'^Hopplng  on  one  leg,  though  a  verj 
exercise,  ranks  amongst  the  most  violent;  but  it  is  a 
useful  one,  and  serves  particularly  to  strengthen  the  loprer 
limbs:   it  ought,  however,  to  be  established  as  a 
tal  rule,  that  after  one  leg  has  been  exercised,  the 
must  tike  its  turn.    In  England,  it  was  not  unusud,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  flopping  matclieSf  and  to  g^te 
prizes  to  those  who  distinguished  themsclveif  in  that 
of  exiercise. 

8.  /iiiiming.«— Among  the  means  which  nature  h 
stowed  on  terrestrial  animals  for  the  preservation  of  lifey 
running  is  the  most  important ;  and  the  body  of  no  animal 
seems  better  formed  for  that  exercise  than  that  of  ouair 
Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  means  of  strengthening  the  longs 
of  those  who  are  short-winded,  than  by  gradually  habituait- 
ing  themselves  to  this  exercise;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  prevent  children  from  acquiring  a  facidtf,. 
itmocent  in  itself,  and  in  many  respects  so  uscfulf.  Rnn- 
jiiwp  was  formerly  considered  n^  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  a  young  man  of  rank^ ;  and  it  is  certainly 
wdl  calculated  for  the  young  and  active  in  general ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  gradually  increased,  and  never  carried  to 
excoss§. 

4.  Hoojting. — Driving  or  trundlin!]^  a  hoop,  with  a  short 
stick,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  motion^  without  sutl'ering  it  to  fall, 
is  a  pleasant  incentive  to  runnini^,  and  well  adapted  for  spa* 
cious  level  grounds.     This  is  a  classical  exercise,  and  was 


•  Strutt\  Sports  and  Paslimet,  boolc  iv.  chap.  4. 

f  Running  up  and  down  stairs,  is  an  active  and  useful  CTcrci^;  it  it 
ccmimended  by  Swift.    It  is  hardly  to  ht  crwlited  how  healthy  it  is,  and  how 
cskpc*!  youn^  pco|)le  become  at  it  by  practice. 

4  There  wa«  a  game,  formerly  much  practised  in  «ome  parts  of  Englaiidi 
called  iate  or  ^r/,  and  sometimes  ^risbner  s  k:rf,  where  t!»e  success  of  the  pM- 
time  depended  much  upon  the  ajplity  of  the  candidates,  and  their  akifl  ia 
running.  Stnitt  lias  deKribed  this  pastime ;  but  it  is  too  long  and  coroplkatid 
to  be  inserted  in  this  work. — See  Stnttt,  p.  01. 

5  TumbuU*ft  Medical  Works,  p.  VJO.  Running,  by  chalcing  tht  Wwri» 
is  nearly  u  beneficial  at  riding,  but  a  more  violent  txtrcist. 
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^common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romani ,  «s  it  now  is  in  nftny 
Oiodern  fiations. 

5.  Throwing. — ^All  the  different  branches  of  jaculation^ 
are  usefnl  exercises  for  young  people.  They  strengthen  the 
hand^  the  arm,  the  shoulder,  and  the  pectoral  muscles; 
and  when  they  are  combined  with  aiming  at  a  mark,,  it  ex- 
ercises the  eye,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  distances,  in  a 
very  effectual  and  amusing  manner. 

6.  LiJHng  wid  Carrying. — These  are  exercises  which  re- 
quire great  prudence  and  caution,  if  attempted  by  young 

Eople,  lest  their  soft  and  tender  frames  may  be  injured, 
fting  a  weight  with  extended  arms,  fixed  on  a  long  staff, 
with  notches  at  regular  intervals,  is,  however,  recommended 
by  Salzmann.  He  also  observes,  that  young  persons  with 
high  shoulders  and  short  necks,  may  have  those  defects  in 
Borne  measure  corrected,  by  carrying  in  their  hands  burdens 
of  more  or  less  weight,  for  a  certain  time  every  day,  with 
llieir  arms  hanging  down. 

7-  Balancing, — If  we  endeavour  to  presence  the  equili- 
brium of  our  own  bodies,  or  to  balance  with  our  hand  any 
^hing  that  is  continually  in  danger  of  falling,  we  shall  find 
I^rompt,  judicious,  adroit  movements,  and  bendings  of  the 
body,  necessary.  By  practising  these  arts,  presence  of 
snind,  and  justness  of  eye,  are  essentially  promoted. 

8.  Climbing. — To  strengthen  the  body,  to  fortify  the 
Courage,  and  to  increase  the  truly  useful  capacity  for  escap- 
Ing  from  various  dangers,  climbing  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous exercises  in  which  boys  can  be  instructed ;  and 
is  indis|>ensibly  necessary  for  seamen*.  The  climbing  of 
^rees  and  walls  greatly  tends  to  promote  bodily  agility;  and 
^outh  are  thus  familiarized  with  various  dangers,  not  always 

'\o  be  avoided  in  common  life. 

9.  Sfc/pping.— It  is  frequently  advantageous  to  have  ob- 
stacles to  surmount,  in  performing  things  that  are  in  them-t 
selves  easy;  thus,  skipping  with  a  rope  or  hoop,  is  nothing 
more  than  running  and  leaping  with  additional  obstacles  f; 
but  by  this  means  we  promote  expertncss,  firmness  of  ac- 
tion, and  presence  of  mind,  which  are  objects  of  no  small 

*  It  is  taid,  that  a  quack  in  London  got  a  great  deal  of  munoy,  by  per- 
suading many  people  that  he  could  care  them  of  the  gout  ly  exercise ;  and 
the  exercise  which  he  compelled  them  to  try,  was  nothing  but  climbing  up 
'  a  ladder,  and  getting  down  again. 

f  Skipping  with  a  hoop  resembles  skipping  with  a  short  rope,  only  usin^ 
1  hoop  in  its  stead.  This  exercise  tends  to  )'ender  boys  active;  but,  in  this 
country,  it  is  more  usually  exhibited  by  rope-dancers,  than  included  among 
youthful  exercises. 
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gymnastic  diversions  and  exercises  to  be  afteneard^  describedt 
are  now  so  little  practised*  Such  pastimes  make  people 
take  more  ejLercise  than  they  woald  otherwise  do^  and  an 
of  the  greatest  service  to  those  who  are  not  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  active  diversions  lose 
ground,  those  of  a  sedentary  kind  seem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diversions  are  of  no  other  use  but  to  consume  time. 
Instead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more 
thought  than  either  study  or  business.  Every  thing  that 
induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it  be  some  necessaij 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided*. 

3*  Gymncuitic  Exercises, 

Gymnastic  exercises  were  originally  considered  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  alone;  but  philosophers  and  physicians 
soon  perceived,  how  conducive  they  were  to  health  and 
strength;  how  man^  ailments  vanished  in  the  midst  of  those 
various  and  complicated  movements  which  they  rendered 
ncccssar}',  and  what  energy  these  motions  imparted  to  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  body,  lliey  observed,  that 
even  convalescents,  by  adjusting  the  use  of  these  exercises 
to  their  respective  degrees  of  strength,  recovered  expedi- 
tiously, even  from  a  long  and  painful  train  of  maladies. 
1  fence  the  gymnastic  art  became  an  object  of  public  attep« 
tion,  as  an  important  branch  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
as  niatorially  contributing  to  the  preservation  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  racef. 

KtTodicus,  who  instructed  Hippocrates  himself  in  the. 
art  of  physic,  being  master,  we  are  told,  of  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian  paldfitrcCy  or  gymnasioy  observed  that  the  youths  under 
his  care,  who  took  their  proper  exercises,  were  in  general 
very  Jicalthy  and  strong;  he  thence  began  to  impute  it  tb 
their  constant  exercising.  Indul^^ing  this  thought,  he  be- 
gan to  establish  these  exercises  as  a  means  of  preserving  or 
recovering  health,  and  formed  certain  rules  for  that  purpose, 
wliich  have  been  lost  for  many  ages.  They  were  once, 
however,  in  great  esteem;  and  Herodicus  is  to  be  accounted, 
if  not  the  inventor,  at  least  the  first  great  improver  of  so 
useful  an  art  t, 

'V\\t  ancients,  in  general,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  gym- 
nastics, that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other  great  authori- 

*  Fiuchan**  Domestic  Medicine*  79. 

t  Hygiene,  by  Hall^.    Sec  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  290, 

\  Burton *i  Treatise  on  tke  Non-patuiaU,  p.  S'io. 
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log  the  body^  and  may  always  he  taken  in  such  moderation^ 
•8  neither  to  overheat  nor  fatigue.  It  has^  in  that  respect, 
the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis^  or  any  other  of  those 
games,  which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 

4.  The  Shinty. — ^This  is  another  favourite  Scotch  game, 
but  of  a  nature  more  active  and  violent  than  the  golf.  It  is 
played  with  a  crooked  club,  and  with  a  ball  of  wood,  which 
IS  driven  from  one  boundary  to  another,  by  opposing  pat- 
ties, who  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  drive  the  ball  to 
the  boui^dary,  which  their  opponents  are  obliged  to  protect. 
Formerly  parishes  or  smaller  districts  contended  with  each 
other,  but  it  is  now  principally  confined  to  youth.  There 
is  a  similar  game  in  England,  known  under  the  name  of 
hockey  4 

5.  Swimming. -^-When  bathing  is  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  swimming,  it  is  doubly  useful.  The  power  of 
swimming  is  a  natural  and  useful  faculty  bestowed  upon 
every  animal,  because  all  animals  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  falling  into  an  element  so  generally  abundant; 
and  nothing  but  terror,  and  a  want  of  practice,  prevents  its 
being  universal  among  the  human  species.  Swimming  is 
highly  favourable  to  activity,  as  well  as  cleanliness ;  and, 
by  learning  that  art,  a  person  may  not  only  often  save  his 
own  life,  but  may  be  the  means  of  rescuing  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, perhaps  a  near  relation  or  friend,  from  a  watery  grave. 
The  Athenians  considered  this  art  of  such  importance,  that 
when  they  wished  to  express  a  contemptuous  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  one,  they  said,  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  swim*. 

Swimming  in  salt  water,  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended, being  not  only  of  use  as  an  exercise,  but  as  being 
the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  various  disordersf. 

6.  Rowing, — ^This  exercise  strengthens  the  arms,  and  the 

tion  to  this  mode  of  exercise,  a  singular  plan  has  been  adopted,  that  of 
purchasing  a  silver  club,  which  is  to  be  played  for  annually,  and  is  to  re- 
main for  one  year  in  the  possession  of  tne  victor ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  ap- 
pend a  medal  to  it,  when  he  restores  it  to  the  company. 

•  ITic  reproach  in  Latin  was,  *  nee  literas  d'uRtity  nee  natare^  See  Locke'f 
Treatise  on  Education,  §  8  ;  and  Salzmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  l|39. 
Dr.  Franklin  has  written  an  essay  upon  the  art  of  swimming,  w^hich,  he 
nyt,  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  agreeable  exerciser  in  the  world.  After 
having  swam  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  he  asserts,  that  one  sleep* 
coolly  through  the  whole  night,  even  during  the  most  ardent  heat  of  sum- 
mer. In  regard  to  swimming,  he  adds  a  singular  suggestion,  that  of  aid-ng 
the  swimmer  by  a  paper  kite,  by  means  of  which,  he  does  not  think  it  im- 
Destible  to  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais ;  though  he  admitt  that  a  packet 
■mt  is  preferable. 

\  Loekfl't  Tx^ise  on  Education,  $  8.^ 
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upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  good  for  the  hings.  Bo(k 
the  Bntotfs  and  Saxons  were  expert  in  the  management  iit 
the  oar,  and  thought  it  by  no  means  derogatoiy  for  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank  to  row  or  steer  a  boat  with  dexter 
rity  and  judgment*.  Rowing  is  so  healthy  an  exercise, 
that  the  watermen  on  the  Thames,  though  so  much  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  cold,  yet  hardly  ever  have  the  rheumatbni. 
If  their  employment  had  been  solely  on  salt  water,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  remarkable  a  circumstance* 

7-  AngKng. — ^This,  though  not  a  very  active,  yet  on  the 
whole,  is  a  hcaltliy  exercise.  It  amuses  the  mind,  and 
gently  exercises  the  body ;  and,  abox'c  all,  is  useful  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  air  aboyc  running  streams  is  always  of  the 
purest  sort.  It  is  remarked,  tliat  those  who  are  employed 
in  catching  salmon  in  rivers,  are  remarkably  healthy. 

8.  Hunting, — Of  all  the  rural  exercises,  hunting  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  originally  was  attended  to  in  this,  and  in 
other  countries,  more  as  a  means  of  procuring  food,  than 
of  pleasure  or  exercise  f.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however, 
attending  hunting,  and  other  exercises  of  that  sort,  that 
such  as  practise  them,  often  dedicate  themselves  entirely 
to  those  recreations,  as  if  they  were  a  trade,  end  cfta 
think  of  nothing  else.  This  may  do  very  well  for  a  game« 
keeper  or  a  huntsman;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  persons  who 
probably  have  received  some  education,  and  whose  rank  and 
property  give  them  other  duties  to  perform,  to  be  totally 
absorbod  in  such  recreations  J. 

1).  Ciardvnifii(. — Some  brunches  of  gardening  requift  so 
much  exertion  as  to  be  solely  calculated  for  the  strong  and 
hralthy,  who  derive  much  benefit  from  the  salubrious  exha- 
lations of  llic  fresh  opened  earth,  and  even  the  aged  and  the 
sickly,  who  arc  unable  to  dig  the  ground,  may  find  means 
of  employing  themselves  in  a  garden,  in  pruning  fruit-trees, 
and  may  thus  obtain  a  healthy  exercise,  without  much 
labour  §. 

•  Strutt*s  Sports  and  Pantimet,  p.  C9. 

t  A  celebrated  poet,  fDryden),  teems  to  consider  this  ti  the  best,  at  IcacC 
the  healthiest  modf  of  obtainingr  tubtistence.    He  observes. 

By  chnse  our  loog-liv*d  fathers  earn*d  their  food. 
Toil  "-irung  their  nerves,  and  purify*d  their  blood; 
But  we,  their  Rons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields,  for  health  unboueht, 
I'han  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 

X  Hart's  Diet  uf  the  Diseased,  p.  S2I5. 

S  Sakmana  makes  the  fol lowing  obMrratioiii  regaining  tht  the  propriety 
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dewd  to  be  of  sneh  hnpiiftaiicey  that  tlie  ndoiioiis  itthlete 
reoeived  the  applause  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  a  bfeach 

was  made  in  the  walls  of  his  native  town,  to  introduce  hint 
in  triumph  *•  It  was  formerly  much  practised  in  England ; 
itnd  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  were  regularly  bred  to  it. 
In  the  ages  of  chivalry  also,  to  wrestle  well,  was  accounted 
4me  of  the  accomplishments  which  a  warrior  ought  to  pos* 
•essf. 

6.'  Boxing. — ^The  art  of  boxing  was  much  cultivated 
emong  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  the  mode  adopted  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  of  a  very  serious,  and  indeed  shocking 
nature.  The  combatants  did  not  make  use  of  their  fists 
ttlonc,  but  had  their  hands  surrounded  with  thongs  of  lea- 
ther, (the  cestitsL  which  were  often  filled  with  plummets 
<if  lead  or  iron,  m  order  to  add  force  to  the  blow.  Armed 
in  this  manner,  the  combatants  often  killed  each  other,  or 
^¥ere  desperately  mutilated^. 

This  art  has,  at  diiferent  times,  been  much  practised  in 
Sngland,  according  as  it  was  sanctioned  or  reprobated  by 
the  foshion,  or  prejudices  of  the  moment.  Public  exhibi* 
^ions  of  boxing,  witnout  which  it  probably  might  fall  into 
■diisuse,  are  certainly  attended  with  some  inconveniences; 
lut,  on  the  whole,  they  have  their  advantages.  They  cer- 
^nly  keep  up  a  bold  and  manly  spirit,  not  only  amongst 
those  who  arc  trained  for  that  purpose,  but  even  among  the 

wer  with  oil,  or  some  unctuous  matter,  and  afterwards  iprinkled  with  dust 
^r  sand.  The  victi>ry  was  adjudged  to  him  who  gave  his  adversary  three 
Calls ;  or  who  compelled  his  opponent  to  yield  the  congest,  when  both  were 
IKbrown  upon  the  ground,  by  squeezing  or  breaking  his  fingers,  &c.;  this 
Xras  called  Paueratkn, 

•  Salzmann's  Gymnr.stics  for  Youth,  p.  247. 

t  In  the  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  163,  tlicre  is  an 
account  of  a  curious  hook  on  wrestling,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns, 
Bart,  in  which  he  describes  the  qualifications  of  wrestlers  in  the  following 
terms:  They  must  be  of  a  middle  size,  athletic,  full -breasted,  and  broad 
•houldered,  for  wind  and  strength;  brawny  legged  and  armed,  yet  clean 
limbed.  Terence's  man,  that  has  **  Carpus  selidum  atf,  tutci  fUmum^*  is  my 
promising  scholar,  to  do  me  credit,  and  be  capable  to  serve  his  king  and 
cooDtty  on  occasion,  and  defend  his  friend  and  self  from  insults. 

X  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  following;  epigram  of  Lucilios,  that  the 
fcooscquences  of  these  battles  were  sometimes  very  terrible,  though  the  com- 
Hyfimtf  escaped  with  their  lives  and  limbs. 

On  a  CwifMer0r  in  tlte  Ctxtms, 

This  victor,  glorious  in  his  o//<m  wreath, 
Had  once  eytj^  eyebrows  ^  «o/«,  and  car/,  and  ittH) ; 
But  turning  ctttiu  tbampiony  to  his  cost, 
Tbe$e^  and  still  worse,  his  heritage  he  lost: 
For  by  his  brother  sued,  disown *d,  at  last 
Confronted  with  his  picture,  he  was  cast. 
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spectators,  who,  seeing  what  their  countrymen  can  bear 
without  flinching,  must  aspire  to  similar  strength  of  per- 
son, or  at  least  firmness  of  mind, 

7*  Cudgelling. — Instead  of  contending  with  the  fist^  some 
prefer  fighting  with  sticks  or  cudgels :  And  the  quarter-staff, 
or  single-stick,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  wa&  formerly 
much  used  in  England,  more  especially  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom.    A  native  of  Devonshire,  with  an  English 

Juarter-staff,  is  said  to  have  fought  three  Spaniards  with 
leir  swords  and  poniards  *• 

8.  Fencing. — ^ITiere  is  no  exercise,  with  a  view  to  healthy 
better  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  placed 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  than  that  of  fencing. 
The  positions  of  the  body  in  fencing,  have,  for  their  ob^ 
jects,  erectness,  firmness,  and  balance;  and  in  practising 
that  art,  the  chest,  the  neck,  and  the  shoulders5  are  placed 
in  positions  the  most  beneficial  to  health.  The  various  mo^ 
tions,  also,  of  the  arms  and  limbs,  whilst  the  body  mlin- 
tains  its  erect  position,  enable  the  muscles  in  general  to 
acquire  both  strength  and  tone ;  and  in  young  people,  tlie 
bones  of  the  chest  or  thorax  necessarily  become  more  en«* 
larged,  by  means  of  which  a  consumptive  tendency  may  be 
avoided.  Various  instances  may  be  adduced,  where  fonciug 
has  prevented  consumptions,  and  other  disorders.  It  ha% 
been  remarked  also,  that  those  who  practise  this  art  are, 
in  general,  remarkable  for  long  life,  and  for  the  good  health 
they  have  enjoyed  f. 

9.  ytrchery, — Among  the  vjirious  military  arts  formerly 
practised  in  this  kingdom,  there  was  none  that  was  carried 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  that  of  archery.  The 
English  of  old  used  the  bow  for  a  double  purpose.  In  time 
of  war,  it  was  a  dreadful  instrument  of  destruction,  in 

•  Strutt*f  Sports  and  PaJtimcs,  p.  198. 

f  Sm  a  very  intelli^fcnt  letter  regardingf  fencing,  by  Henry  Angtio,  Ksq. 
•f  Kollon  row,  May-fair,  I*ondon.  Code  of  Health',  lid  ctlit.  yoI.  ii.  Ai>- 
pfndii,  p.  165.  Locke  ha«  the  following  ohKnrations  en  thi»  subject.-*- 
Fencing  ii  a  good  eiercise  for  health,  but  dangerous  to  the  life;  tho«e  who 
have  learned  to  use  their  swords,  being  apt  to  engaj'e  in  tjuarrcU,  on  the 
eonfidenre  thev  have  in  their  own  skill.  This  presumption  m.ikes  thrm  often 
iiKTC  touchy  than  they  ouj^ht  to  be,  reganling  points  of  honour,  and  liery 
and  violent  on  receiving  slight  or  imaginary  provocation^  ;  and  young  men 
arc  too  apt  to  imiginc,  that  they  have  in  vain  learned  to  fence,  if  they  have 
Dever  »hown  their  skill  and  courage  in  a  duel  Notwithstanding,  howe>*cr, 
these  objections,  fencing  is  considered  to  be  so  necessary  a  qualilicaiion  in 
the  bictding  ot  a  gentleman,  and  has  so  many  advantage's  in  regard  to  health, 
aad  personal  appearance,  that  every  gentleman  of  rank  and  property,  ought 
tw  have  %o  striking  a  mark  of  diKtioctiun.^X«fVi  Tn^tta  •«  EUut^tivm^  J  lOO. 
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which  they  particularly  excelled  j  and  many  victories  wert 
obtained  by  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  their  archers.  In 
time  of  peace,  it  was  a  means  of  obtaining  game,  and  an 
object  of  exercise  and  amusement^.  It  may  still  be  re- 
commended as  an  exercise,  which  occupies  the  time,  exer- 
cises the  faculties,  and  fortifies  the  health  of  those  who  apply 
to  it ;  and  in  one  respect  is  particularly  advantageous,  bemg 
taken  in  the  open  air. 

10.  Military  Exercises, '^In  the  ages  of  chlvahy,  martial 
exercises  were  in  tlie  highest  repute ;  and  the  young  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  were  trained,  under  skilful  masters,  m  run- 
ning, in  wrestling,  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  in  playing 
with  the  sword,  in  using  the  pole-axe,  in  carrying  heavy 
armour,  in  trying  the  speed  of  horses,  and  in  other  exercbes 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  military  exercises,  with  a  view 
to  health,  have  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  many  experienced  from  them,  when  the  volun- 
teer spirit  was  at  its  height,  in  this  country;  and  such 
numbers  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arras,  were 
r^ularly  trained  and  disciplined.  The  exercise  thus  ob- 
tained, was  of  infinite  service  to  those  among  the  lower 
ranks,  who  were  employed  in  sedentary  occupations;  and, 
^  In  regard  to  the  upper  orders  of  society,  it  certainly  was  the 
means  of  warding  off  many  chronic  disorders^ 


On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  sports 
and  diversions  of  a  people  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public;  and  that  a  wise  and  prudent  government, 
may  excite  in  the  husbandman,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic,  as  well  as  in  the  sailor  and  soldier,  and  persons 
ID  the  higher  ranks  and  professions  of  society,  such  an  emu- 
lation, as  may  tend,  not  only  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
but  to  promote  agriculture  and  industry,  to  encourage 
trade,  to  improve  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  to  render  a  country  happy  in  peace,  and  victorious  in 

warf. 

6.  Healthful  Exercises. 

The  exercises  taken  for  the  purposes  of  health,  are  either 
iiftfmal,  as,  1.  Walking;  2.  Riding;  3.  Gestation f  4.  Sail- 

•  Strutt*H  Sports  and  Pastimet,  p.  38. 

t  See  Wett*s  Dissiertation  on  tke  Olympic  Same«,  p.  90(t. 
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ing;  5.  Bowling:— Or  domestic,  as,  1.  Billiards;  2.  ShnU 
tie-cock ;  3.  Dumb-bells ;  4.  Pensile-beds ;  5.  Declaun* 
iug;  6.  Friction;  /•  Electricity;  and^  8.  Galvanism. 

External  HeaUhJul  Exercises. 

1.  Walking. — ^Tbere  is  no  exercise  more  natural  to  US| 
or  in  every  respect  more  conducive  to  health,  than  walking* 
It  is  the  most  perfect  in  which  the  human  body  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  for  by  it,  every  limb  is  put  in  motion,  and  the  cir-» 
culation  of  the  blood  is  effectually  carried  on,  throughout 
the  minutest  veins  and  arteries  of  the  system  *•  This  salu- 
tary and  most  excellent  exercise  is  in  the  power  of  every 
body,  and  can  be  adapted,  in  degree  and  duration,  to  the 
various  circumstances  and  wishes  of  each  individual f. 

Walking  is  of  two  sorts,  either  on  plain  ground,  or  where 
there  are  ascents.  The  latter  is  in  every  respect  greatly 
preferable,  as  by  it  the  lungs  are  exercised,  and  the  ascent 
and  descent  agitates  the  body,  unless  it  be  in  a  weak  state, 
with  an  useful  variety.  Celsus  also  contends,  that  a  straight 
walk  is  belter  than  a  winding  one^ ;  but  surely  the  latter  ie 
more  amusing.  Walking  against  a  high  wind  is  very  severe 
exercise,  and  not  to  be  recommen,ded. 

As,  from  various  circumstances,  persons  residing  in  large 

•  The  ftillowin^  nilcs  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
arc  r.ttached  to  this  exccllt-m  species  tit  exercise.  I.  The  mo.-^t  proper  walk, 
for  hciithfis  in  n  pure  and  dry  air^  and  in  rather  an  elevated  situation,  avoid- 
ir.;:  Tiiaf'hy  am!  damp  plains.  '.'.  In  the  summer  season,  the  walk  to  \ie 
takri!  either  \u  the  morninp  or  evenin;^,  hut  by  no  mean^  during  the  middle 
nt  the  day,  unU*hS  guarded  from  the  opprcMive  heat  of  the  sun,  under  the 
<'h:itU»  <if'woodh  or  forests;  in  winter,  the  best  period  of  the  day  is  usually 
affri  brr:ikfa>t,  »>r  from  ten  to  twelve.  'I'o  read  durin;;a  walk  is  an  inipro* 
pr-  tn^tom,  hijjMy  detrimental  to  the  eyes,  and  destroy*  almost  all  the  good 
ri]'ect*>  that  can  he  derived  from  the  exercise,  (i.  It  i^  advis;il)]e,  occaAionally 
to  chanf^e  the  place  whece  you  walk ;  for  the  same  piare,  constantly  gone 
riviT,  may  excite  as  many  disagreeable,  and  unpleasant  semations  at  the 
rlt*ct  or  the  Mudy.  4.  We  ought  to  accuuom  ourselves  to  a  steady  and 
regular,  hut  not  to  a  quick  pace.  5.  An  agreeable  companion  contributes 
i"Ut-h  to  scirnitv  of  mind;  but  unless  the  mode  of  walk  is  similar,  as  well  aa 
fhv-  t:.^te  and  cfiaractrr  congenial,  it  is  better  to  walk  alone;  as  either  the 
our  itr  the  other  of  the  two  companions  must  be  subjected  to  some  cuustraint. 
—  H^ii.ici's  IsCitutet  f-H  Jht!  an  J  Regimen  ^  p.  'MT. 

-f  To  the  dilic^ite  and  in%'alid,  carriage  exercise  is  preferable;  liorsc-exer- 
cJAc  to  the  more  hardy;  but  foot-exercise  is  most  cfmvcnient,  for  many  rea- 
son*. For  small  is  the  proportion  of  mankind,  who  can  afford  to  U5e  either 
a  c  irriage  or  a  htirse.— yf«/i;ir*/  f.itay  on  Diet  an  J  He^^-mefty  p.  *»-. — Koth  lli0 
JhmIv  and  the  mind  are  enlivened  by  walking;  and  even  when  carried  to  an 
e^.tn-nie.  it  has  often  been  found  highly  serviceable  in  nervou*  dis4-Hses.-^ 
J  .  r II.' .,..  •/  .1  /,  .'v.;/  Ji'irif^  p.  I  '20. 

:  i>ef  (;rieviS  CcUiu,  Book  L  Ch.  ?.  p.  SJ. 
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towns,  and  engaged  in  sedentary  occupatiotM,  caanot 
take  all  that  exercise  abroad^  that  may  be  neeessary  fdr 
their  health ;  they  ought^  as  much  as  pos3it>ie,  to  accustom 
themselves  to  be  walking  about,  even  in  their  own  houses 
instead  of  sitting  so  much  at  desks  and  tables,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  This  rule  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  by  literary  men;  and  though  such  practice  does  not  make 
Qp  for  the  want  of  exercise  abroad^  yet  it  is  the  best  sub* 
stitute  for  it. 

It  was  an  old  rule^  ^  afier  dinner  to  sit  a  whUe,  and  (jffiet 
*^^per  to  walk  a  mile;'  but  that  adage  is  not  consistent 
^ith  the  hours  kept  in  modem  times.  When  supper,  how«* 
^ver,  was  very  early,  those  who  resided  in  the  country  migbl 
*iave  the  advantage  of  walking  two  or  three  miles  previous 
^o  their  going  to  bed.  It  is  said,  that  such  a  walk  brougliJt 
^^  a  gentle  breathing  sweat,  which  was  favourable  to  re- 
pose;  and  that  next  morning,  they  awoke  with  a  clear  head, 
^nd  found  a  refreshment  from  their  sleep,  of  which  the  in- 
dolent have  no  idea. 

2.  Riding. — No  exercise  has  been  more  celebrated,  as 
■)^thy  in  itself,  and  more  especially,  as  useful  to  invalids, 
^haa  nding  on  horseback;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  laid 
^wn  as  a  rule,  sanctioned  by  experience,  *  that  riding  it 
^he  best  exercise  for  regaining  health,  and  walking  for  retenn-- 
^g  it/  Riding  certainly  strengthens,  in  a  most  effectual 
'Hanner,  the  stomach  and  intestines;  and  to  the  hypochon- 
^iac,  it  is  an  inestimable  remedy*^.  It  is  less  tiresome  and 
*M)orious  to  the  inferior  limbs  than  walking,  so  that  per- 
sons in  a  weak  state  of  health  can  use  it  with  less  pain  or 
difficulty;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
■^gs  and  feet  are  apt  to  get  stiff  and  cold  by  riding,  unless 
*oine  exercise  on  foot  be  afterwards  taken. 

To  those  whose  business  does  not  permit  them  to  devote 
JJaucfa  of  their  time  to  exercise,  riding  is  certainly  preferable, 
**^ore  especially  in  cities,  as  on  horseback  they  are  at  once 
brought  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  the  body  is  so  thoroughly 
Stated,  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  so  long  continued 
^s  some  other  exercises ;  an  hour,  in  general,  being  suffi- 
cient!. 

.  ♦  The  various  changes  of  the  air,  through  which  we  to  quicldy  pass  when 
^ding  on  horseback,  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  air  bath,  by  which  t^e 
^^r«  are  strengtliened ;  and  the  various  new  scenes  and  objects  we  ai« 
coiiitantly  observing,  tend  to  amuse  the  mind. — Lyncb*t  QuuU  to  UtmM^ 
P^  288. 

t  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  456* 
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The  f  xerrise  of  riding  was  not  so  much  recommeDded 
bj  the  ancient  physidans;  because  horses  were  not  then  so 
common  as  they  now  arc;  and  because  they  had  not  tliecm. 
the  satne  conveniences  for  riding  that  we  have.     In  thos^^ 
days  they  rode  ^vithout  stirrups,  which  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  disagreeable,  and  fatiguing  to  weak  persons;  an« 
hence,  only  healthy  and  strong  men  could  take  that  specie' 
of  exercise  *,  Even  the  modem  Italians  are  so  little  addicte 
to  horsemanship,  that  one  of  their  pro\'crbs  is,  *  a  gollap 
tHg  horse  is  an  open  sepulchref,^ 

Tlie  following  miscellaneous  observations  regarding  ric 
ing,  are  submitted  to  the  consideratioa  of  those  who  ai 
fond  of  this  useful  exercise. 

L  Riding  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  healthy  and  the  a( 
tive;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  much  indulged  in,  until  tl 
bodily  powers  are  more  than  half  developed.  If  a  youth 
not  remarkably  strong  and  active,  or  has  not  a  horse  of 
inferior  size  at  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  pennitted  r^  to 
ride  much  before  twelve  years  of  age.  2.  Every  constiti^^^" 
lion  cannot  equally  bear  to  ride,  much  less  in  the  mo^^^^ 
rapid  manner.  It  is  tlie  more  necessary  to  be  particular 
tins  head,  because  rough  exercise  is  the  darling  idol  of  tl 
English;  and  youth,  fired  by  examples  from  the  Greek  ^^ 
Ronian  games,  are  apt  to  engage  too  far  in  manly  sport^^'i 
not  promiscuously  beneficial  to  all  J.  3.  Sanctorias  sav  '^'^ 
that  the  amble  is  the  most  wliolesome,  and  the  trot  tl 
JoaNt  so,  of  all  the  different  riding  paces.  This  can  only 
tlu;  cjiso,  however,  where  the  body  is  weak;  for,  where  tlr^  '^ 
i*on>titution  is  strong,  the  more  forcibly  the  body  is  shakci^^^' 
the  belter.  4.  In  violent  exercises,  particularly  that  of  ric£^  -^ 
ing  on  horseback,  much  advantage  will  be  derived,  froi 
su])porting  the  bowels  by  abroad  belt,  the  pressure  of  whic 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances§.  5.  In  severe  weathci 
old  people  will  tind  it  necessary  to  ride  under  shelter;  an 
at  all  times  they  ought  to  avoid  danij)  and  bleak  placei 
t).  Dr.  Heddoes  strongly  reconiinends  to  invalids,  the  great 
e«t  attention  to  keep  the  feet  from  chill  when  on  horsebacfe^^* 
lie  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of  having  a  foot  warmei 

•  Fuller*!  Mrdictna  Gvmnaslica,  p.  i:;l. 

t  FuUer*8  Medicina  Gymnastica,  p,  C:A,    Thrv  consider  f^'^lopinfr  to  - 
•O  dctpcratc  an  achievement,  thai,   .^t    their   races,    the  hurtes  have  n- 
"fj^y*  "^  '***^  tumbling  otT  fclu>uld  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  enter!  " 

1  S"W,?"w  "S"*^  >nto  the  Stniciurc  of  th«  Human  Body,  p.  19. 
S  TmirbuU'i Medical  Work*,  p.  ij ». 
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watet'-bottle,  or  some  such  expedient,  as  a  palliative,  untH 
the  constitution  will  supply  heat  enough  for  itself*,^  7*  Rid** 
ing  is  of  use  to. those  who  are  troubled  with  the  gravel,  at 
least  in  a  slight  degree;  but  it  will  not  answer  where  therf 
is  a  confirmed  stone.  8«  When  the  spirits  are  broken 
down  by  grief  and  mental  disorders,  riding  wUl  give  a  greater 
alacrity  to  the  spirits  than  even  wine  itselff. 

3.  Gestation. — Conveyance  in  carriages  is  of  various 
sorts ;  as  in  a  coach  or  close  carriage,  in  an  open  carriage, 
or  in  a  sedan  chair.  These  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  have 
become  so  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs 
altogether,  from  never  stirring  abroad  but  in  one  or  other 
of  oiese  vehicles:^.  It  is  a  fashion,  to  consider  it  beneath 
any  one's  dignity  to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried ; 
aad  many  sacrifice  their  health,  to  show  that  they  have 
a  carriage,  and  to  gratify  their  vanity,  in  compliance  with 
a  ridiculous  custom§. 

Conveyance  in  a  carriage,  is  an  useful  exercise  to  inva- 
lids, or  persons  who  are  on  the  decline,  who  cannot  bear 
more  violent  motion  ;  but  the  springs  of  the  carriage  ought 
not  to  be  too  nicely  suspended ;  and  at  least  one  of  the 
windows  ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the  perspiration  and 
breath  of  several  persons,  enclosed  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
may  not  too  much  \itiate  the  air||. 

Using  an  open  carriage  is  the  most  healthy  fashion  that 
has  been  introduced  in  niodem  times,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, comparable  to  riding;  but  in  sultry  weather  It 
should  not  be  too  rapidly  driven  ;  for  though  it  is  pleasant^ " 
on  account  of  the  agreeable  current  of  the  air,  yet  it  is 
dangerous  to  persons  subject  to  violent  perspiration.   There 


«  Manual  of  Health,  p.  230, 

f  Seethe  Best  Method  of  Preserving  Health,  p.  143. 

X  LoUm?  in  a  carriaee,  unlets  a  person  is  too  weak  to  bear  tny  other 
motion,  only  serves  to  destroy  the  benefit  of  a  more  effectual,  and  even 
nore  pleasant  exercise  of  the  limbs. — Institutes  if  HeaUb^  p.  22. 

S  Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  77. 

I  **  But  we  abound  in  absurdity  and  inconsistency.  Thus,  though  it  it 
generally  agreed,  that  tak'm^  the  air  is  a  good  thing,  yet  what  caution  against 
air!  what  stopping  of  crevices!  what  wrapping  up  in  warm  clothes!  what 

titting  of  doors  and  windows,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer !  Many  Loin 
n  families  go  out  once  a-^iay  to  Cake  the  air,  three  or  four  persons  in  a 
coach,  one  perhaps  sick ;  these  go  three  or  four  miles,  or  as  many  turns  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  the  glasses  both  up,  all  breathing  over  and  over  agun 
the  tame  air  they  brought  out  of  town  with  them  in  the  coach,  with  th» 
least  change  pouible,  and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every  moment;  and 
tl^  they  call  taking  tbt  air  r^^^r,  FratMins  Lettir  U  Dr.  PtrnvoL 
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n  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  the  use  of  open  caiTJi|fei^ 
people  of  rank  will,  in  time,  become  much  healthier, 
more  hardy,  tlian  formerly. 

Driving  carriages  is  certainly  an  active  and  heahhy 
else;  but  unless  a  person  is  taught  young,  he  genenllj 
does  it  in  a  very  awkward  manner ;  and  to  learn  it  lateu 
life,  requires  rather  more  time  than  can  well  be  spared  fiiT 
the  acquisition  of  such  an  accomplishment. 

In  regard  to  exercise  in  sedan  chairs,  it  is  well  calcnlatid 
for  the  weak  and  delicate,  and  to  those  who  are  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs;  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  general 
utility. 

4.  Sailing. — ^There  are  few  exercises  which,  in  a  maii- 
tlme  country,  deserve  more  attention  and  inquiry,  thao 
sailing,  more  especially  as  it  furnisht^  so  effectual  a  core 
for  various  disorders*.  But  its  advatilagcs  in  that,  and  in 
ether  respects,  shall  be  fully  discussed,  when  the  subject 
of  a  change  of  residence  is  explained.  (See  Part  IL 
Chap.  III.) 

5.  Bowlhig, — ^This  exercise  may  be  traced  in  England  as 
for  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  is  probably  of  a 
more  ancient  date.  Bowling-greens  are  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  England,  and  were  to  be  found  in  most  country 
towns  of  any  note ;  indeed  country  mansions  were  formeriy 
not  reckoned  complete  without  themf.  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  this  mode  of  exercise  is  so  much 
given  up,  as  it  is  both  healthy  aud  amusing ;  and.  being 
taken  in  the  open  air,  was  infiiiiteiy  preferable  to  any  do- 
mestic exercise. 

Domestic  lieulthfnl  Exeyn,<rx. 

1 .  BdUanbf. — Domestic  exercises  ought  only  to  be  en- 
gaged in  when  the  season  is  unl'avourable,  exerei^e  iu  the 
open  air  being  much  more  beneficial.  At  the  satne  time, 
when  the  weather  will  not  penuit  going  abn^ad,  they  may 

*  Ssiiling  19  a  paasive  exercise,  well  tiiitcd  to  a  6tatc  of  disease,  especijdlr 
where  the  «toinach  and  lungs  arc  aiTected.  It  produce:^,  at  tirv,  much 
aickneiS  and  luusea,  and  occasions  the  btunucli  .ind  adjacent  ot  ^rant  to  be 
completely  unloaded:  bilious  complaints,  tlicroturi\  are  removed  hy  it: 
and  by  it»  producing  an  increased  discliarire  by  the  skin,  it  is  no  Ic-«n  useful 
in  consumption  and  ^pittinj;  of  blood,  by  thu^  li-»>cni:ig  the  determination 
to  the  iun^^TMtiwuJrs  Mediul  H^'orii^  p    IL'. 

f  Strutt  s  Plays  and  Pastimes,  p.  I'j'j.  In  towns,  open  g:rcens  for  bow* 
lin^  bcine  exceptionable,  from  the  diiKcultv  of  t-xdud.n;;  improper  com* 
pAny,  ana  from  their  being  c&po^ed  tu  ide  inclemoucy  I't  the  v.rather, 
covered  boiwling alley's  wck  invented;  but  they  were  ab^Usiied,  a>  promot* 
■Bg  a  pernicious  spirit  of  ^amblin  g. 
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^  followed  with  some  advantage,  and  are  certainly  to  he 

preferred  to  mere  idleness,  or  sitting  from  morning  till 

night  in  close  apartments,  doing  nothing*.     Of  these,  the 

j^me  of  billiards  is,  in  general,  a  peculiar  favourite.    The 

invention  of  this  game  is  attributed  to  the  French.     It  is 

AA  elegant  species  of  amusement ;  admits  of  great  variety ; 

^nd  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  be  thoroughly  master  of 

if-      It  is  also  attended  with  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise  ; 

fcut  it  deserves  little  to  be  encouraged,  on  one  account, 

t.\M^t,  it  is  very  apt  to  promote  a  gambling  spirit  among  those 

^irlio  are  addicted  to  it. 

2.  The  Shuttle'Cock, — ^This  is  a  sport  that  has  been  long 
P*"acrtised,  being  represented  in  a  manuscript  as  far  back  as 
*l^«   fourteenth  century.     It  afterwards  became  a  fashionable 

f^^slime  among  grown  persons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.f 
■^  €1  medical  point  of  view,  this  exercise  is  peculiarly  be- 
^^ficial  to  such  invalids  as  have  sufficient  strength  to  play 
^  it;  for  by  the  various  exertions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
"1X1  V>s^  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  alternate  com- 
P^'^ssion  and  relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  secretory 
^J"^5^i^s,  the  circulation  is  promoted,  the  excretions,  espe- 
W^Hy  perspiration,  are  increased,  the  relaxed  fibres  sfrength- 
^ned,  and  the  nervous  system  invigoratedj. 

3*  Swing'lead^'^  or  Dmnb'bells.-^A  quantity  of  lead  is 
?^**ietimes  formed  into  a  shape,  by  which  it  can  be  grasped 
J^y  the  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  swung  about.  Ar- 
^^les  of  that  sort,  are  known  under  the  name  of  swing-leads 
^*"  ^nmb'bells.    These  are  mentioned  as  a  mode  of  exercise, 

^  -^    Cheyne's  Essays  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  95 ;  and  Burton  on  the 
^^"^-naturals,  p.  258. 

"t*    Strutt*8  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  227. 

T    -Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  4  09.    However  trifling  this  exercise  may 

J^P«*r  to  some  people,  yet,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  performed  in 

1^*    Open  air,  there  is  hardly  any  that  oupfht  to  be  accounted  superior  to  it. 

^    ^^^  ^^  advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  at  ail  times,  and  in  any  room 

^*^teen  feet  long;  the  height  is  not  material,  because  good  players  never 

^*y  high ;  and  with  a  little  practice,  indifferent  ones  will  be  able  to  do  the 

^*^^*     I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  recommending  this  exercise,  as  it  is  so 

-^"  calculated  for  women,  who  cannot,  with  propriety,  at  all  times,  use 

ttiuch  labour  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  healthy.    With  the  advan- 

ft   ^^m   of  its  being  a  social  diversion,  it  most  agreeably  exercises  the  whole 

^l^***^an  frame,  by  the  various  attitudes  the  players  are  perpetually  putting 

j^^^Mclves  in;  of  course,  it  creates  a  graceful  pliancy  in  the  joints  and 

y^^^les,  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  propels,  to  the  cuta- 

^^Ua  pores,  ^l   the  fluids  prepared  by  nature  to  pass  on*  by  this  easy  and 

^i?^tary  way ;  it  also  promotes  the  concoctive  powers ;  and,  if  used  before 

■  •A^Ui^^  will  admit  of  a  considepible  share  of  exertion,  without  any  danger, 

^^^re  is  tsdcen  not  Co  drink  any  thing  cold  at  the  time,  or  impruaently  tx- 

^^^  the  body  to  a  cold  air.—  8mitb*s  LetUr  to  Dn  Catkgam^  p.  €4* 

T 
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by  an  author  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth ; 
and  a  pastime,  of  a  nature  somewhat  similar,  is  recom- 
mended, in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Spectator,  as  excel-         |^ 
lent  for  opening  the  chest,  exercising  the  limbs,  and  giving 
a  nuin  all  the  ])leusUrc  of  boxing  without  the  blows*.     As 
commonly  used,  dumb-bells  are  certainly   a  partial  exer- 
cise; but  by  frequently  altering  the  posture  of  the  l)ody, 
and  taking  the  exercise  with  open  windows,  it  is  found 
highly  beneficial.    The  late  Dr.  Adair  has  strongly  recom- 
mended what  he  calls  *  the  lead  iwtrc'm'y*  which  is  per* 
formed  in  the  following  manner.     Prociire  two  pieces  of 
lead,  from  bclween  half  a  ponnd  to  a  pound  weight  each, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  arms,  eitler  in  the  form  of 
a  bullet,  or  oblong,  like  a  rolling-j)in.     If  the  lead  is  un- 
comfortably cold,  it  may  bo  covered  with  cloth.     When 
used,  the  person  is  to  stand  upright,  with  his  toes  a  little 
turned  out ;  raise  the  leads  nearly  close  to  each  other,  op- 
posite to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  bending  the  knees  at  the 
same  time ;  then  thrust  the  arms  down  smartly,  as  far 
they  will  go  without  stooping,  and  straighten  the  knees 
the  same  instant,  and  thus  continue  tliese  opposite  I^J*^^ 
tions,  alternately,  and  quickly,  until  the  arms  feel  *''*^.,,^:^^ 
fatigued,  and  repeat  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  espec  - 
before  brenkfabt,  diimcr,  and  going  to  bedf. 

4.  Susjxmhd  ii«d.v,— The  celebrated  Asclcp\»dc^^^.^ 
nuinlur   t.f  mw  improvements  in  medicine,  if     J"  y^^, 
e fleet    n:oro  euros  than  other  physicians,  at  ^*^*t  w^q^ 
longer  the  hones  and   spirits  of  Ills  natienV^s.     *^.  .v 
tit  nor  niventioiis,  none  was  more  nj)provo*.v     v)^       ^^ 
than  the   Itrti  jtaisileSy  or  suspended   be^Xv^^^'i     ^ 


which,  the  patient  mii^^ht  be  moved  to  aiidL 
him  some  kind  of  exercise*  ;  or,  if  it 
might  be  rocked  to  sleep,     '^I'hese  sorts 
fashionable  at  that  time,  that  they  wt- 
ver,  and  became  a  very  important  ariicL 
the  luxurious. 

•  Striitt*s  Sportt  and  Pafthnei,  p.  CO. pR>!^^ 

I  A«lair*f£sM)' oil  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  C4.  ^  -<Vt^\\*^ 

ftt  ^rtat  length  «in  (he  advantages  ol  ihli  cierctses^s^^^.  _  ^    'i''^^L<c^<"« 

«D  improireinent  on  twin^-leadt  or  dumb-bells.  '*^'  ^^^i^jic^   \jji» 

ociie,  alwavf  ready  at  hand,  mutt  be  of  tervi^      ^  —  ^  ;  ^vo^^v 

of  Dusiacst,  cannot  go  abroad  to  take  tb^V  _^  ~"^ve^*w 


ft;  aho  to  sedentary  peopjc,  who  wiH  not  ta.^^=  ^       "^^^     \Jt  v^ 


■O  ^  out ;  and  to  valetudinariant.  inrho  c:in  tak<       ^  :3^'  ^  C^  ^"^  ^^.  »^^ 
"•iSi    TIi'm  plan  th^  can  follow  to  any  extc.  -s:^  a*  .^^   ^^^^^i^' 


^^^«^ 


iM  Cdm^  Book  II.  cap.  15,  p.  88. 


of  grooms  to  curry  tlieir  horses,  who  would  add  ten  years 
aitd  upwards  to  their  oivn  comfortable  e.ristencef  if  they 
would  employ  but  one  of  them  to  curry  themsetve s  with  t 
flesh-brush,  night  and  morning*  ! 

In  considering  tliis  most  interesting  branch  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  I  propose  briefly  to  consider  tlie  following 
points :  I .  The  various  modes  of  applying  friction  ;  2.  The 
time  when  it  should  be  applied  ;  3.  The  advantaees  of 
using  it ;  4.  The  applivation  of  unction  with  it ;  and,  5/Aiiy 
miscellaneous  particulars. 

1.  There  are   various  modes  of  applying  friction  to  th« 
body,  as  by  the  hand— wiih  flannel  or  coarse  linen— wit l^ 
a  flesh-brush — also  accompanied  by  watcr^  aromatics,  €>ir 
embrocations. 

Friction  with  the  hand,  is  called  champuwg  in  the  Eas** 
Indies.  The  daily  use  of  it  is  there  considered  as  indispen.— 
5iblc.  From  this  salutary  expedient,  they  tind  that  a  peTsoK3» 
receives  nearly  as  much  benefit  as  from  a  tepid  bath.  I«* 
l)ot  countries,  where  suflicient  exercise  cannot  be  taken  i** 
the  open  air,  this  sort  of  exercise  cannot  be  too  much  recorx*  — 
mended  f. 

Instead  of  the  naked  hand,  some  employ  a  piece  of  coars^ 
flannel,  or  linen,  or  flannel  gloves,  or  quilted  silk  gloves,  and 
think,  that  in  this  way  the  flesh   is  compressed  more  thaJn 
with  llic  flrsli-brush,  by  which,  indeed,   the  surface  of  th^ 
body  is  principally  fitfected. 

The  flcsli-brusii,  however,  I  consider,  on  the  whole,    to 
be  by  far  the  best  mode  of  iipplying  friction,  unless  whe- 


*  Vabnj^in  on  rict,  p.  *J17.     Almo-t  ever)'  body  know*  what  well  n^r* 
ivin^  wiil   iU>  to  hor«its,  in   makir.;:  tlu-ni  slft-k  and  jr^iv,  livfly  and  acri  vt% 
in-oinuch  tluu  it  i>  equivalent  to  hall  tlxir  iood.  This  it  cnn  no  othrr\vi*«r  ^-'^^ 
t'crtiiato,  ih.in  by   a-.»isti:i;2:  natur*  to  iliu.w  oiF  by  ptr-.pir..':ion  tlio  rccT*- 
incnt*,  iir  ;  r-  s-iiT  jMits  ot   the  jul^(.^,  whirh   stop  the  lull  und  free  circv:.*' 

f  It  is  ou  ii ;;  pi  il;r  1  i  ..t  <-l  the  tUmnte.  that  chrimpuif.o-i  or  friction,  :»  ""^ 
ucce«>>ary  in  tlu  L  .-:  i:.:i-.c>.  Dr.  Cul.  .  ;sn,  thcrttote,  in  his  P!'>i.:tr?liv-i-.  ^^'^ 
l!  r  <..nur.  «'.  ■-  -.  ,:.v:t ,,  d«  tk  i.ot  ^\si'  a  ju-t  roprcsi  iit.'itio')  (f  this  nu  <i*'  *■" 
cxtTcisc.  Me  ^a^  ,  i!..ii  thv'  A^i.i.ic:,  uiiih  i  landit^j^  !;:\ury  rruih  bftur 
th..n  \M-  d.i,  Mid  kiitwiiJ^  that  it  is  iiv.t  to  bo  hrd  w  ithout  \  n^.c  derr*^**^' 
dJiratr  hv.tl  !i,  do  ju-l  ci.oujjh  to  kic()  them,  in  thi>  linguid,  cfrenii"-'^  I  *5c 
■taif.  tritr  irom  p..ii;.      l  hoic  who  aio  rich  airn'ni:  tl.m,  t'lr.plt^y  pci>p'*  '** 

c-ilIH  cbr.trfuftt^  to  rub,  vb.afc,  and  pat  ih.tr.;  all  o\r:-,  at  li.iHt  luicf  a  d-*5» 
tu  HMivc  ihcw  Lb  t  d.  an«l  keep  their  vu  .>tls  trtc,  wit'n  u:  aiiy  !iboiir  or  c\f^' 
if»>»i  of  thtir  own  pMwi  rs,    '1  lii«  dailv  riacticc,  in  hd  v  ouiittiis  where  ih^X 
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Hvr  in  thf  ir.osr  »b>tf:ful  iivli^lcncc,  i»  not  (.n!y  nocessarv  to  them,  but  a  ^'f'^ 
luxury.  'I  he  (.Iretkt  a:.d  H.  ma^^  t  .o,  when  tlicy  bicaV.c luxurious^*''  '"* 
h..bn->  cf  rfufc  kiad,  aud  fcrrlv;illc<l,  a:.d  cuniid,  ar.d  balled,  and  oiled,  ^^^ 
*  \  L'l  V  dav. 
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the  assistance  of  aromatics  or  embrocations  is  necessary;  for 
^t  may  be  adapted,  in  point  of  hardness,  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  for  which  it  is  intended;  it  moderately  compresses 
the  muscles,  clears  the  skin  effectually,  and  excites  a  pleas-* 
ing  glow. 

Id  cases  where  the  application  of  cold  water,  in  addition 

to  moderate  friction,  is  recommended,  a  sponge  is  some'-* 

4iDes  made  use  of,  from  its  power  of  absorbing  water    But 

by  immersing  a  flesh-brush  in  water,  the  same  effect  may 

oe  obtained;  and  the  advantages  of  the  flesh-brush,  and  the 

^v^Vmth  and  circulation  which  it  occasions,  may  be  obtained 

^  the  same  time*. 

As  to  aromatics,  or  embrocations,  these  are  certainly  best 
Jl^plied,  (though  a  flesh-brush  might  also  be  made  use  of), 
^y  means  of  coarse  and  warm  woollen  cloths  or  gloves, 
J^hich  may  either  be  impregnated  with  the  smoke  of  burn- 
**^  .  amber  or  mastic,  (by  the  steam  of  which  the  relaxed 
P*i^  of  the  body  are  strengthened),  or  ;vith  such  embroca- 
^<^s  as  may  be  recommended  by  medical  men,  according 
*^  the  nature  of  each  particular  case. 

2.  Friction,  in  general,  is  best  applied,  either  in  the 
**^oniing  or  at  night.  In  tlie  morning,  there  is  a  great  deal 
^^  acrid  matter  about  the  pores  of  the  skin,  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  be  perspired,  and  which  waits  for  nothing  but 
^'^ercise  to  be  thrown  out.  In  that  case,  friction  in  the 
^orning  must  be  of  great  use,  to  invigorate  and  harden  the 
"^ad  and  other  parts  of  the  body  f- 

When  the  stomach  is  disordered,  or  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  functions,  rubbing  the  belly  with  a  brush,  or 
^*th  flannel,  is  of  great  use.  Friction,  thus  applied,  for 
*^alf  an  hour  every  morning,  (and  for  the  same  space  at 
*^*ght,  if  it  should  be  necessary),  will  strengthen  the  sto- 
*^ach,  and  organs  therewith  connected,  more  than  moderate 
^ercise  for  a  whole  day.  But,  for  obtaining  such  beneficial 
effects,  it  must  be  performed  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in 

*  The  following  plan  may  be  adopted  for  that  purpose.    Rub  your  head 

Tl!^  morning  with  aflesh-brush  that  has  been  immersed  in  a  bason  of  water. 

^^  flesh- brush  absorbs  as  much  water  as  makes  a  plentiful  ablution;  and 

^  effect  of  cold  water  is  much  improved,  by  the  friction  of  the  flesh-brush 

werirards.    There  is  no  practice  so  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  apt 

^  catch  cold,  or  are  troubled  with  head-achs.    It  is  only  calculated,  ho^y- 

S^*  for  those  who  wear  wigs,  or  whose  natural  hair  is  very  much  cropped. 

*he  flesh-brush  must  have  no  leather  about  it,  which  the  wattr  would  soon 
««roy. 

t  Burtoo  on  the  Non-naturals,  p.  28a 
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bed^  before  we  rise,  gently  and  steadily,  in  a  drcukr  Ai&* 

lion,  and  at  least  for  five  or  ten  mintites  at  a  time. 

Friction  is  abo  of  great  use  at  night,  as  its  efiects  ar^ 
flavoured  by  the  after  retirement  to  bed,  where  a  free  pcrspa-* 
ration  of  the  parts  is  apt  to  ensue*. 

3.  Frictions  will  certainly  be  found  highly  useful  in  pro-** 
moting  the  growth  and  activity  of  children,  in  preventing  an^ 
obstructions  to  which  they  are  liable;  and,  above  all,  m*-^ 
be  considered  as  an  eflectual  remedy  for  the  rickets,  mor^ 
especially  if  cold  bathing  be  used  at  the  same  time.     In  iM  » 
diseases  of  the  skin,  it  is  likewise  highly  serviceable f- 

The  advantages  of  friction  to  gouty  persons,  are  ably  d^  ^ 
scribed  by  Cadogan.  He  observes,  that  when  a  person  »-^ 
unable  to  walk  or  ride  at  all,  he  may,  by  degrees,  be  brougW  ^ 
to  do  both,  by  means  of  fri^^tion,  ror  that  purpose,  ^ 
handy  active  servant  or  two  must  be  employed  to  rub  hi: 
all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  with  flannels,  or  flannel  glovi 
fumigated  with  gums  and  spices,  which  will  contribut^  fa 
greatly  to  brace  and  strengthen  his  nerves  and  fibres,  W"  h 
move  his  blood,  without  any  fatigue  to  himself.  He  must  las 
thus  endeavour,  gradually  to  get  strength  to  walk  and  rid^f 
till  he  be  able  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  at  a  stretch,  or  to 
ride  ten  without  being  ;yearyj. 

Frictions  are  also  of  great  use  in  various  other  cases,  ^ 
in  rlieumatisms,  paralytic  affections,  and,  above  all,  eith^t 
in  eniacjation,  on  the  one  hand,  or  corpulency  on  the  othe^.    |p 
The  ancients,  it  would  appear,  had  tlie  art  of  rendering  f^* 
people  lenn,  and  those  that  were  too  lean,  fleshy,  partly  l^J 
means  of  active  exercises  in  general,  but  inore  especially  M 
frictions§.     Galen,  hi   particular,  is  suid   in  the  space  of  * 
jTew  days,  to  have  restored  the  flesh  of  many  who  had  be^? 
emaciated,  by  means  of  friction  with  fat  substances.     It     •^ 
Reported,  on  respectable  authority,  that  a  child  having  of"*^ 


i 
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♦  TurnbuU*»i  Medical  Works,  p.  125. 

+  Buch.m's  Practital  Obscrv.uions  concerning  Sea-bathing,  p.  38. 

\  Sec  Caclofan's  Dissertation  on  the  CJout,  j).  86.  This  may  seem  bu^^  ^ 
trifling  prescription  to  those  who  have  never  tried  it  sufficiently ;  but  is  ^^\ 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  its  effects  arc  amazing,  especially  upon  ^^ju 
those  who  are  tcx)  weak  to  use  any  muscular  motion  themselves.  A  iit^^  j 
friction  may  have  little  or  no  ellcc'l ;  but  if  long  continued,  and  repeat  ^^ 
often,  with  fumigated  flannels,  it  will  do  m«)re  to  restore  health,  ana  tyf-  ^ 
port  it  afterwards,  than  most  other  expedients.  It  promotes  circubtif"^*  * 
and  perspiration,  opens  the  pores,  forces  the  fine  vessels,  strains  and  po 
fies  the  blood,  and  thib  without  the  assistance  of  any  internal  stimulus 
is  this  that  keeps  horses  in  hoalth,  with  very  little  exercise. 

§  Salzm.inn's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  169. 
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of  his  legs  strong  and  lus^r,  and  the  other  much  emaciated, 
frequent  friction  with  flannels,  held  in  the  fumes  of  mynrh 
and  benjamin,  rendered  his  emaciated  leg  as  strong  and 
tasty  as  the  other*. 

Friction  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  those  who  have  weak 
■ervfs,  who  lead  a  setlentary  life,  who  are  subjected  to  a 
'*^€^knes$  in  their  joints,  or  who  are  threatened  with  para- 
^tic  disorders.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  supply  the  want 
o^  exercise  of  other  kinds,  provided  their  whole  bodies^ 
wore  particularly  their  limbs,  are  rubbed  for  half  an  hour, 
woroing  and  evening,  with  a  6esh-brush,  flannel,  or  nap- 
Jdn,  till  the  parts  begin  to  grow  red  and  warm.  The  fric- 
tion should  begin  with  the  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  and 
tbiphs;  and  thence  ought  to  proceed  to  the  shoulders,  back, 
•*h1  breast :  the  head  should  be  rubbed  last  of  all.  The 
•Stcts  of  this  practice,  when  used  with  care  and  constancy, 
Ve  more  important  than  can  be  imagined;  and  though  it 
tanuot  be  attended  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  is  the  best  substitute  for 
more  active  exertions  that  can  possibly  l)e  suggested. 

4.  Bacon  strongly  recommended,  that  the  skin  should  be 
lightly  anointed  with  oil,  after  friction,  lest  the  outward 
parts  should  become  dry  and  juiceless  by  perspiration;  and. 
In  vehement  exercises,  he  recommends  unction  to  be  used, 
both  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  was  anciently 
practised  by  champions. 

In  regard  to  the  external  application  of  oil  to  the  human 
body,  the  best  treatise  that  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  that 
subject,  is  written  by  Mr.  William  Hunter,  a  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company:  it  is  drawn  up  with 
uncommon  distinctness  and  ability,  and  with  every  appear- 
ance of  deep  research.  The  following  are  the  general  re- 
sults which  he  deduces  from  his  inquiries;  1.  That  the  ap- 
plication of  oils,  and  other  unctuous  substances,  to  the  skin, 
serves  to  guard  the  body  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  particularly  cold  and  moisture;  2.  That  it  may 
prevent  too  profuse  perspiration  in  hot  weather,  which  is 
one  cause  of  debility ;  and,  3.  That  in  dropsical  complaints, 
the  application  of  oil  is  useful,  more  especially  when  joined 
to  brisk,  and  long-continued  friction,  as  it  does  not  pre- 

*  Burton  on  the  Non-naturals,  p.  280.  Another  child,  about  five  yeart 
of  age,  who  could  not  stand,  and  whose  back  was  so  weak  that  it  was  quite 
bent,  by  using  friction  all  over  his  body,  more  especially  on  the  back-bonr, 
and  witn  the  assistance  of  cold  bathing,  was  quite  recovered. 
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rent  ihc  giving  of  proper  medicines  by  the  mouth.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  considered^  in  this  disease,  as  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary*. 

5.  The  following  miscellaneous  oL:5ervations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  friction,  remain  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Ci'lsus,  wiih  some  indignation,    refutes   the  claims   of 
Asclepiades,  who  pretended  to  be  the  inventor  of  friction. 
He  certainly  improved  the  practices   connected  with  it, 
though   its  general  advantages  were  comprised   in   a  fevr 
words  by  Hippocrates,  who  said,  *'  that  friction,  if  violent^ 
hardens  the  ?}ody;  if  gentle,  softens  it;  if  plentiful,  it  ex- 
tenuates: and,  if  moderate,  increases  its  bulkf." 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  friction  is,  that  it  reu-^ 
ders  the  use  of  flannel,  in   many  cases,  unnecessary.     Th^ 
flesh-brush  also,  if  used  abuut  the  throat,  is  of  great  service 
in  strengthening  the  organs  about  the  tongue,  and  prevent- 
ing hesitation  in  speaking.    If  used  likiwise  behind  the  ear, 
it  has  been  found  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent,  and  even  Up 
cure  deafness,  the  wax  in  the  ear  being  apt  to  accumulate 
as  a^re  advances,  owing  to  defective  perspiration. 

*  Hiinccr's  Ebsay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen,  one  volume 
folio,  printed  ;;t  Calcutta,  anno  18v.'4,  p.  1.18.  Ap[).  No.  1 1.  Mr.  Hunter  alvo 
t-ikcs  notice  of  three  other  questions,  regnrding  the  ukc  of  oil:  1.  Whether 
it  ih  a  protection  from  conr.igion  ;  C.  Whether  it  is  worthy  of  trial  in  the 
incipient  st:ip:e  of  pl:t}>:uc;  and,  3.  Whether  nourishment  may  thu«  be  cuq- 
v»-\ttl.  Ill  ii^^^ard  lo  the  la^f  j>oint,  it  is  rvident,  tri»ni  ilu  precodiujf  ob«or- 
v.Jtii.ris  ip.  tin- text,  tli.'it  anoiniiiifr,  comhiiiod  v. itl»  riiitioii,  h.is  m  Littenini^ 
lc:.ii-.i<-y.  Am^t'.ir  i-i'-riicn-^  :  iithc-r,  en  tht  cMirriil  .ipplic;ition  of  oil, 
n '"irV-,  th:it  ;ini'.p;^  i.  i  Aiicli:ii:r  the  prarti.x-  it  aiu)intinj:  Lhe  surtaic  of 
ihf  lu'-dv  v-lrfi  oili»ritL;\iir>  t  .'.  was  gcn»  r.lly  u  'oci^ied  with  tlu*  u::it' ot  the 
li.ith.  L(»iii  K;.v.iiii,  iij  111-  Hi.-  iv  df  J.it\  .lul  DcHtli.  ri-  :-is  the  di-^n'e  of 
tlli^  ousinm,  and  lliink-  ilic  reviv;il  (»r"it  wnuKl  he  cinduv.ivc  l«»  tl;e  proser- 
va:Iiin  of  hc.ilth,  and  thi-  pri»I(»ii«:^;ttlon  of  li:  ■,  hv  previMitinj»  what  he  termt 
the  pr('dati>ry  rilVots  of  the  cxii  riial  air  up«  n  inc  i^piril-«.  P)  this  expres- 
f  i«n,  he  pr»'0;*.h!v  ruanA,  rcgul.itin^;  pcr>»|-iratlon  within  due  lunii-.ds.  lu 
wlni  particular  lajCs  this  pr.irtin-  %v(»uld  l»c  found  m(i«»t  salularv,  tlu-  expc» 
rirnrc  of  modi'rn  iimr»  i-.  ]>t  rliap^  not  sutficicnt  to  dfcide-  The  external  use 
o*  oil  ha*  latily  bwcu  aflirmed  to  Ii.iyc  cured  the  pla^ie.  1  lom  the  copiitui 
sweat •  that  fi>lIow  it»  UH*  in  (hat  ihseate,  \vc  may  ci>ncUuIc,  that  it  does  not 
impede  liie  ciitancou*  dischar^je.  'I'o  swiiiimcrs,  who  are  dc^trou;  of  re^ 
maininf;  I<>n^iii  tin*  water,  it  may  he  of  use,  by  luhi-icaiinj:  tlie  ?urlacc  oi  the 
Ixidy,  to  enable  them  t<i  ^Vnw  more  swiftly  t!\rou;;h  tht  liijuid  element. 
I  rcim  various  experiment*,  it  is  ascertained,  that  oil  may  W  .i;«plitd  over 
I  lie  whole  surface  of  the  l>ody,  at  all  sea-oii<  ot  the  vesr,  withimt  «lan|jer. 
It  appears  to  increase  the  ^i.iu'ral  waimth  ol  the  ^v*>!<!i.,  and  mi^hi  pnw 
bahly  he  found  u^ful  in  obviating  the  disaj^i evabU  Lilet  >  oi'  ea<^tcrly  wiudt 
on  delicate  constitutions  by  prevcniinj^  the  too  'jn;i  k  evapmallon  of  nioi>« 
lure  fruin  the  hurfare  of  the  ImmIv.  1'he  oil  of  the  •  <•.  ■>,i-:iiit  b  aves  no  ap* 
peannce  of  uneCuo»ity  bthiud  it,  and  on  that  a;  i. runt  i<  to  l-.«*  reeom* 
tnended. 

I*  Oricire'a  Cfrlfus  Book  II.  cap.  14,  p.  s.*:. 
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'  *Oti  the  whole,  it  evidently  appean^  that  the  practice  of 
inction  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or  attended  to  in  mo- 
dem times.  It  would  certainly  tend  much,  therefore,  to 
the  improvement  of  medicine,  if  all  that  is  recorded  upon 
this  subject  were  collected,  and  thoroughly  digested,  and 
if  experiments  were  afterwards  tried,  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  different  rules  therein  laid  down*.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  very  successfully  made  in  the  art  of  fric- 
tion, as  a  cure  for  disease,  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford, 
an  account  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  his  zeal  for  the 
eomfort  and  health  of  his  fellow  creatures,  will  soon  induce 
him  to  publish. 

7.  Electricity, — ^This  is  a  kind  of  passive  exercise,  which 
exceeds  every  method  hitherto  known,  for  exciting  the 
quickest  and  most  powerful  motion,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  When  the  electric  force  is  applied  with  proper  cau- 
tion and  judgment,  it  may  be  of  infinite  service ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  much  may  be  done  with  it,  in  the  cure  of 
disease ;  in  particular,  that  the  extremes  of  relaxation  and 
constriction,  in  animal  fibres,  may  often  be  remedied  by  it. 

8.  Galvmmm. — The  discovery  of  animal  electricity,  by 
the  celebrated  Galvani,  has  pointed  out  another  mode  of 
exercising  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  may  yet  be  found 
of  important  advantage  in  the  cure  of  disease ;  but  hitherto, 
the  expectations  which  were  formed  from  it,  have  not  been 
/ulfiUed. 

Sect.  II.     Tke  Advantages  of  Exercise,  in  preventing  or 

curing  Disease, 

The  general  uses  of  bodily  labour  and  exercise,  and  the 
various  sorts  thereof,  having  been  already  explained,  it  may 
next  be  proper  to  consider  the  advantages  of  exercise,  I .  In 
preventing  disease;  2.  In  curing  disease,  and  restoring 
nealth,  without  the  assistance  of  medicine ;  and,  3.  In  fa- 
cilitating a  cure  when  medicines  are  necessary. 

1.  Exercise  prevents  Disease. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  if  only  some  of  the  many 
advantages  resulting  from  exercise,  were  to  be  procured  by 
any  one  medicine,  nothing  in  the  world  would  be  in  more 

*  On  the  subject  of  friction,  Strother*8  Essay  on  Health,  and  Fuller^ 
Bfedlcina  Gymnastica,  p.  197,  may  alio  be  consulted. 
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esteem,  or  more  anxiously  sought  after ;  but  that  we  are 
too  apt  to  sHght  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  procured  bj 
other  means  than  medicine,  when  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained witliout  trouble*.  Hence  exercise  is  neglected, 
though,  by  attending  to  it,  many  of  those  disorders  to 
which  mankind  in  general  fall  a  sacrifice,  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  pre\enled. 

There  was  a  time,  we  are  told,  when  diseases  were  little 
known,  when  age  was  the  only  infirmity,  and  death  th& 
sole  physician.  That  could  only  be  the  case,  when  men, 
1.  By  labour,  or  abundant  exercise,  promoted  a  regular  and 
complete  circulation  of  their  blocKl ;  '2.  By  great  exertioa 
freed  their  b<jdies  from  impurities ;  and,  3.  By  constant 
ex|)ijsurc  to  the  open  air,  were  hardened  against  the  changes 
of  the  vea^ions,  and  «»ufr  red  no  inconvenience  from  them. 

By  such  means  as  these,  we  uii^irht  consider  ourselves 
completely  secured  against  three-fourtlih  of  the  usual  cata- 
loirue  of  (liseascJ. 

« 

1.  Tl.e  neces^ity  of  labour  or  exercise,  to  promote  the 
regular  and  complete  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  evident- 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  strength  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  alone,  in  a  sedentary  course  of  life,  is  by  no  means 
siiBicient  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate,  with  sufficient  efficacy, 
that  circulation  throughout  the  smaller  blood-vessels.    The 
assistance  and  joint   force  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
ai:inj  at   proper  intervals,  are  e^'Sential   for  that  purpfise. 
\V  iihout  tins  extraurdiiNiry  c»e».asii>nal  aid,  v.iiieh  can  only 
b.'  efK  (led  hy  laljoiir  r>r  exercise,  tlie  smaller  vi's>eN  are,  in 
j::i  cess  of  time,  ehcked  ;  and   the  delieate  springs  of  our^ 
fr:iil   machims,  lose  their  aetivily,  nr.d  become  enervated; 
wlieiiee  numbi'riess  evils   of  the  eiirunie  kind,  and    every 
species  of  nervous  disorders,  take  their  origin  |\ 

•  Fre  FnilLT'".  McJlcin.i  Gyn:ria-i:c3,  Prffacf. 

f  C.:c!«>jMn^  l)i>*crtat:on  on  ihe  Ciout,  j^.'.'-.— The  pnncip.il  wiirce  ot 
our  wcM-lwin;*  .irises  from  the  circu'ation  of  i  ur  :7iiiih,  cpcciaiiy  the  blood. 
A  brittk  circulation  animates  the  whole  nun.  i.vcn  a  jtiuc^muiic  person  i% 
rxhilara:cil  whtn  any  tliing:  <cik  hi^  b!>)i»d  in  conu7u>iion  ;  anJ  wl.en  chit 
takes  place  in  an  ir.imiKicratc  degree,  the  m.-in  i«  .i^'r.ttvd  even  to  delirium. 
1'hese  c-fTectt  are  well  kno^vn.  Continued  rest  \vi.i»cix;s  ilie  clroul.itinn,  till 
at  Itn^h  the  hiiKxi  fcrlily  creeps  through  it^  vo>»cU  :  lor  ihe  l.c.irt  i%  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  give  it  due  motion:  to  acoonipli-'i  this,  niu>ciil:ir  move- 
ment is  likcwive  requisite.  But  rc<(t  ol  body  rel.m'^  the  in'^«'cles,  din.inihhc^ 
the  vit'«l  heat,  checks  pcranir.ition,  injures  di};%.<-:i«M,  bjcktnt  tiic  \%'h(>le 
frame*  and  thus  numltcrlcM disoave^  arc  intnxiuvid.  1  licri  •>  nut  .i  sir'^le 
pftrC  of  the  human  maclunr,  which  a  srdentarv  nunii-  oi  liic  doc^  not  dcbili- 
tUCs  and  the  nerves  n  ore  especially  sulFtr  h\  ii.  i.i:u?.>lly  spc.ikirjj,  t:\y* 
■^*k»iuiann,  a  sedentary  life  is  the  tour  re  of'  a'll  thoic  tii«cascs  which  ph;.« 
call  cachectic,  the  aainbcr  ol'  which  is  cuuuderablc.    Among  tbein 
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^  WheB  such  is  the  state  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  relief  from  medicine.  The  cordials,  volatiles,  bracers, 
strengtheners,  given  by  common  practitioners^  will  keep 
up  an  increased  circulation  for  a  few  hours ;  but  their  ac- 
tion soon  subsides,  the  stimulus  ceases^  and  they  must  be 
Tepeated  and  re*repeated  during  life.  The  circulation  of 
ths  bloodf  indeedf  can  only  be  properly  carried  on^  through 
the  medium  of  exercise  or  labour.  No  art  can  ever  come  up 
to  nature,  in  this  most  salutary  of  all  her  operations.  That 
sprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  which  we  feci  and 
enjoy  in  an  active  course  of  life ;  that  zest  in  appetite,  and 
jrefrcshment  after  eating,  which  sated  luxury  seeks  in  vain 
from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to  new  blood,  made  every  d:iy 
from  fresh  food,  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  joint  ac« 
tion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body*. 

2.  Not  only  must  the  blood  be  duly  circulated,  but  it 
I9ust  be  cleared  from  impurities  ;  and  that  will  be  ejected 
by  labour  or  exercise,  under  a  coarse,  and  even  an  unwhole- 
some regimen.  The  culinary  arts  certainly  wore  not  of  old 
rultivated  so  much  in  England  as  at  present;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  old  English  were  very  intemperate  livers.  But 
in  those  days,  if  a  man  or  woman  was  obliged  to  go  a  little 
way,  it  was  on  foot ;  if  to  a  greater  distance,  it  was  on 
horseback ;  and  in  both  cases  there  was  abundant  exercise 
taken  in  the  open  air.  Tlie  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  art  of  wielding  the  broad  sword,  and  other  violent  and 
healthy  exercises,  were  then  necessary  accomplishments  for 
isvery  person  that  ranked  as  a  gentleman.  By  tfiese  airy 
and  masadine  exercises^  the  digestive  powers  were  strength- 
enedy  and  tJmse  acrid  hunu)urs  were  dissipated  by  perspira" 
Horij  whichy  when  retained  in  the  bloody  occasion  tlie  gout, 
md  various  otlwr  disordersf. 

3.  There  are  no  means  by  which  health  can  be  more 
effectually  secured,  than  by  accustoming  the  body  to  be  duly 
exercised  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  advantages  of  air  and  exer- 
cise united,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  indo- 
lent may  be  compared  to  rusty  machines,  which  are  soon 

are  jaundice,  atrophy,  worms,  tetter,  obstruction  of  the  natural  excretions, 
dropsy,  &c-  :  for  these,  exercise  is  the  best  remedy  ;  it  strengthens  the  ves- 
aris,  -says  I'issot,  preserves  the  fluids  in  a  healthy  state,  quickens  tRe  appe- 
tite, facilitates  the  excretions,  invigorates  the  spirits,  and  excites  pleasing 
■emations  throughout  the  whole  system.— ^o/sMa/i/i*/  Gymnastus  for  Toutb^ 
p.  69. 

*  Cndogan*s  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  34. 

f  Smith's  Letter  to  Dr.  Cadogan,  p.  65. 
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forroded  and  destroyed ;  whereat  the  active,  though  they 
must  also  ultimately  perish,  yet  are  always  bright  and  po« 
liahed,  and  constantly  fit  to  execute  any  purpose  for  which 
they  were  destined. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  what  are  called  liver  cam" 
plainiSy  and  other  glandular  ob  .tructions,  are  much  more 
frequent  now  than  formerly.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  in- 
activity ;  and  nothing  but  exercise  can  prevent  them.  So 
long  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  other  glands  of  the 
body,  duly  perform  their  respective  functions,  health  is 
seldom  impaired ;  but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  restore 
it. 

Not  only  is  the  necessity  of  exercise  in  general  to  be  en- 
forced, but  particular  exercises  are  found  to  be  admirably 
calculated  for  the  prevention  of  particular  diseases,  with 
which  individuals  have  a  tendencv  to  be  afflicted*.  In  re- 
gani  to  ncr\'ous  complaints  in  particular,  nothing  but  exer- 
cise and  open  air  can  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves,  or 
prevent  the  endless  train  of  disi'ases  which  proceed  from  a 
relaxed  state  of  these  organs.  We  seldom  hear  the  active 
or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  diseases :  these  are  re- 
served tor  the  sons  of  ease  and  afHuencef* 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  thai  the  more  luxuriously  any 
individual  lives,  the  more  he  requires  exercise ;  and  that 
not  only  of  the  passive,  or  even  of  the  active,  but  also  of 
the  violent  kind.  It  is  im[K>ssible  that  he  can  otherwise 
preserve  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  luxu- 
rious graiitieations.  To  persons  in  that  spi»ere  ot'  lite,  the 
^uhjecl  of  exercise  is  of  [H'culiar  importance,  and  requires 
the  nlo^t  scrupulous  attention.  Indeed,  the  poor  c»ouutry- 
nian  has  no  just  ground  to  comulain  of  the  extent  of  liis 
lat'our,  or  tl^e  ha^dne^s  of  hi^  fate:  for  he  enjovs  a  thou- 
sand  limes  more  real  hapniness,  than  llie  inhabitant  of  tiie 
gilded  palice,  wiio  rolls  in  luxury,  and  u1h»,  for  want  of 
labour  or  exercise,  is  courted  in  vain  bv  everv  enticenuul 
to  rejR^beJ. 

•  Willis's  Art  pf  Pre^rnliiip  Di«*we%,  p.  H?.  ^^  also,  I  vnch'*  (tuiJr 
ti>  IIf:i'.:h.  p,  •_  'S.  Tlic  lunirs  .irt  tortitiid  by  U^v.S  ulkiiiij.  ami  w.iikin^  up 
AH  c.-*v  Atccn:.  1  he  oiccMiun  And  the  nerves  .ir*-  «tren^thencd,  .tr.d  rK»i 
hcad-ach»  ciircvi,  l»y  rdin;*;  tht  »tonc  and  jrrav-.  1  i.:<cd,  liv  riding  in  4 
catch  OTcr  n-uch  gn^und;  rlicunvjilic  pjiiu  by  piayu:.;  ..:  tLrr.i",  &.c.  ii.I 
onr  »vre.ii,  and  then  ^om?  k»  a  warm  l>ed,  lo  pn'mote  per<^pirAiU'ii ;  tecbie 
arms  by  ptjyin^  at  ihuitkcock  or  teiinii>;  w^jk  hm-.*  by  ft»«.n  Ivsli*,  and 
weak  Kick*  by  rin^i:;-  .^r  pun  pin;;. — C^iymi't  £4..^  i^  lieu.'t^y  p.  i^.  7. 

t  B.tch.n's  Dfiir.t-rir  Medicine,  p.  77. 

:  T^iab'-U's  M>di. J  W..::^,  p.  iJt. 
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Tiie  effect  of  want  of  bodily  exercise  Hpoa  the  mind,  is  a^ 
circumstance  well  entitled  to  pednliar  attention.  A  costiv© 
habit,  so  often  resulting  therefrom,  may,  as  Kotzebue  ob- 
serves, extinguish  the  divine  fiame  of  genius :  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  the  body  labours  under  ill  health, 
the  mind  will  be  unable  to  achieve  any  thing  that  is  great 
and  noble. 

Corpus  enim  male  si  valeat,  parere  nequlbit 
Prsceptis  animi,  magna  et  prxclara  jubentis*. 

If  any  thing  can  rouse  an  anxiety  in  favour  of  regular 
exercise,  and  a  due  application  thereof,  it  must  be  the  effect 
it  had  on  two  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  ancient 
times,  Cicero  and  CcRsaVy  who,  without  the  advantage  of  a 
close  attention  to  exercise,  would  have  perished,  unknown 
and  disregarded. 

Cicero  is  described  by  Plutarch,  as  being,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  extremely  lean  and  slender,  and  having  such  a 
weakness  in  his  stomach,  that  he  could  eat  but  little,  and 
that  not  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  travelled  to  Athens, 
however,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  where  his  body  was 
so  strengthened  by  gymnastic  exercises,  as  to  become  firm 
and  robust;  and  his  voice,  which  had  been  harsh,  was 
thoroughly  formed,  and  rendered  sweet,  full,  and  sono- 
rous t. 

In  regard  to  Julius  Csesar,  the  same  author  informs  us, 
that  he  was  originally  of  a  slender  habit  of  body,  had  a  soft 
and  white  skin,  was  troubled  with  pains  in  his  head,  and 
subject  to  epilepsy ;  but  by  continual  marches,  coarse  diet, 
ana  frequent  lodging  in  the  fields,  he  struggled  against 
these  diseases;  and  found  the  exercises  and  hardships  of 
war,  the  best  medicine  against  these  indispositions. 

With  such  examples  before  us,  who  would  not  be  ani- 
mated to  take  that  exercise,  without  which  Cicero  would 
never  have  triumphed  at  the  bar,  nor  Caesar  in  the  field  of 
battle  ?  And  it  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  a  due  attention  to 
exercise,  requires  too  much  time,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
elevated  situations,  or  literary  fame.  By  whom  were  greater 
actions  performed,  or  works  more  conspicuous  for  mental 


*  Marcell.   Palign.  Mb.  10.    See,  also,  Salzmann  on  Ojrmaattic  Ezercitai, 
p,  71;  and  Fuller's  Medicina  Gymnastica,  p.  21. 
f  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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iibillty  drawn  ap,  than  by  the  two  distinguislicd  characters 
above  alluded  to?— -and  yet  they  were  cut  off  at  an  earliet 
period  than  nature  intended. 

2;  Exercise  cures  Disease,  tvithout  the  Aid  ofMedicinem 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exercise  is  highly  efficaciom 
in  many  disorders ;  and  Hoflnian,  in  a  special  treatise^  justlj 
celebrates  it  as  the  best  of  medicine*. 

There  are  many  instances  recorded  in  ancient  authors,  of 
the  great  efficacy  of  exercise  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Plato 
tells  us,  that  Herodicus  was  cured  of  the  hypochondriacal, 
disease  by  exercise.  Pausanias  relates,  that  Uysmoneus 
was  relieved  from  great  weakness  of  nerves,  by  addicting 
himself  to  the  five  Olympic  exercises,  and  tliereby  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  vigour,  as  to  obtain  many  prizes  at  the 
Olympic  games :  And  Piutarcli  says,  that  Laomedon  was  so 
perfectly  cured  of  an  obstinate  diseaiie  by  exercise^  as  to 
e^cclin  running f. 

In  many  branches  of  medicine,  the  ancients  were  certainly 
inferior  to  the  moderns;  but  they  treated  diseases  with  great 
success;  for  they  applied  themselves,  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  symp- 
toms of  every  disorder;  and  called  i?2  the  aid  of  corporeal 
exerciseSy  by  means  of  whieli,  they  supplied  what  was  want- 
ing in  other  remedies  J.  Herodicus  in  particular,  is  said  to 
have  carried  gipmiatitic  inedUine  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  have 
actually  applied  a  particular  kind  of  exercise  to  each  dis- 
ease§. 

The  particular  diseases,  in  tlie  cure  of  which,  exercise  has 
been  found  tiie  most  elVectual,  are,  1.  I'he  gout;  2.  The 
Kheumatism  ;  3.  Tlie  consumption;  4.  Nervous  disorders; 
5.  The  bilious  colick;  6.  The  dropsy ;  7-  i'l^e  palsy;  8.  Dis- 
eases of  the  mind;  and,  1>.  Other  disorders. 

1.  T7ie  Gout, — Sydenham  affirms,  that  nothing  so  effec- 

•  De  Motu  Corp.  Op.  Med.    A  celebrawd  poet,  (Drydcnj,  asserts,  that^ 

•*  The  wise,  for  cure,  on  exercise  depend : 
God  never  made  his  work  for  mun  to  intnd.** 

I  Ad air\  Medical  Cautions,  p.  410. 

f  Salzmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  154. 

5  Ser  llaller  on  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  hciith ;  C.de  of 
Heulili,  t:d  t-dit.  vol.  ii.  p.  17..  Plato  de  Republ:ca,  lib.  ii.  p.  C22,  ccle- 
braics  aUo  ikhus  of  Ta»«ntum,  forlxis  skill  in  gj-mnastic  m^diciie. 
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toally  prevents  that  indigestion  of  the  humours,  (which  hi 
considers  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  gout),  and  con<> 
sequently  strengthens  so  much  the  fluids  and  solids,  «s 
exercise.  But  as  there  is  more  necessity  for  making  a 
thorough  change  in  the  constitution  in  the  ^out,  than  in  any 
other  chronic  disease,  so  exercise,  unless  it  be  used  daily, 
will  do  no  service,  and  perhaps  may  do  mischief,  by  causing 
a  fit,  if  resorted  to,  after  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  Indeed,  if  exercise  be  omitted,  all 
the  remedies  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  will  be 
of  little  avail.  The  exercise,  however,  should  be  moderate; 
because,  if  violent,  aged  persons,  who  are  chiefly  subject  to 
the  gout,  have  their  spirits  too  much  wasted,  and  their 
concoctive  powers  are  injured,  which  regular  and  gentle 
exercise  would  strengthen.  Sydenham  considered  riding  on 
horseback  as  the  best  sort  of  exercise ;  and  indeed  so  ad* 
vantageous  in  the  gout,  and  other  chronic  diseases,  that 
if  any  person,  he  observes,  were  master  of  so  eflectual  a 
remedy,  and  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
concealing  it,  he  might  easily  raise  a  considerable  fortune^ 
If  riding  on  horseback  cannot  be  used,  going  frequently  out 
in  a  carriage,  he  observes,  will  answer  almost  as  well*. 

2.  Rheumatism. — The   beneficial  effects  of  exercise   in 
chronic  rheumatism,  more  particularly  in  the  sciatica,  has 
been  lately  ascertained  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  After 
every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain,   a  gentleman 
resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  sweating  walks.     For  that  pur- 
pose, he  got  stockings,  drawers,  and  shirts  of  fleecy  hosiery, 
and  applied  eight  thicknesses  of  flannel  to  the  chief  seat  of 
the  disorder,   besides  warm  pantaloons  and  a  great-coat. 
Tlie  walk  he  took,  thus  equipped,  was  from  one  to  two 
miles,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.     The  conse- 
quence was  a  profuse  perspiration.      When   he  returned 
home,  he  had  a  couple  of  changes  of  well-aired  flannel,  and 
then  lay  down  upon  a  bed  not  warmed.  He  is  convinced  that 
exercise  is  greatly  preferable  to  heated  air,  or  hot  water. 
His  complaint  was  completely  cured ;  his  appetitji;  increased; 
bis  general  health  improved ;  and  he  became  less  sensibU 
of  cold,  or  variation  of  temperature  f* 

3.  Consumption. — In  most  chronic  diseases,  but  especi- 
ally in  consumption,  riding  on  horseback  has  given  relief^ 

•  Swan'i  Sydenham,  p.  497. 

f  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions  of  London,  voL  iiL  p.  SIQL    Tlie  ae> 
coont  IS  commiiniftarcd  by  I>r.  Mancc^  of  Ouy '•  HotpitaL- 
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m  a  manner  almost  incredible ;  and,  indeed,  is  not  on\f 
proper  in  slight  indispositions,  accompanied  with  a  freqoent 
cough  and  wasting,  but,  according  to  Sydenham,  even  in 
confirmed  consumptions,  wherein  the  looseness  is  succeeded 
by  night  sweats,  which  are  the  general  forerunners  of  death, 
in  those  who  perish  by  this  disease*  • 

Nor  is  riding  the  onlv  exercise,  by  which  a  consumptioa 
may  either  be  prevented  or  cured.  A  gentleman,  whose  son 
was  troubled  with  pains  in  his  left  side,  und  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  a  consumption,  if  it  had  not  actually  begun^ 
thought  that  it  might  be  owing  to  want  of  exerc!  ^^e,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  try  the  itkippbig  rope.  He  began 
this  exercise  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  continued  it 
for  about  a  twelvemonth,  v\  hen  it  became  no  longer  neces- 
sary, as  his  health  was  perfectly  re-established,  and  he  was 
completely  cured  of  all  tendency  to  consumption  f. 

4.  I^'ervou^  Disorders, — Nothing  can  surpass  the  efficacy 
of  exercise  in  nervous  disorders.  As  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community  are  seldom  afflicted  with  them,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  resolute  course  of  exercise  would 
be  an  effectual  remedy.  Many  have  been  cured  by  perse- 
verance in  walking ;  and  before  they  have  travelled  manj 
days,  their  complaints  have  been  entirely  removed. 

5.  Tlie  Biiioiis  CoUck, — Sydenham  found  no  remedy  so 
effectual  in  this  disorder,  as  riding  on  horseback,  provided 
ftulBcicnt  evacuations  had  been  previoubly  made,  and  tho 

•  Sec  Swan's  Sydenham,  p.  445.  It  is  remytkrii  by  Dr.  Swan  in  a  note» 
tlut  ridlnj^  on  horseback,  in  the  beginning  ol  die  (ii»'icmper,  and  in  voung 
persons  ul  a  plethoric  habit,  somctnnei  provcii  dL-trinu>nt.il,  by  occAMonin^ 
frt'jjuont  return*  of  a  spitting  of  blood;  or,  whc-n*  tUi:  luiijrs  ..  ■  ••  couNidcra- 
blv  tainted,  it  will  brinjf  on  a  fatal  inllanimation  ;  but  in  any  hypochon- 
driac consumption,  or  atrophy,  nicdcraie  cxerciiK,-,  frt- jucntiy  repeated,  it 
highly  proper.  See,  also,  Holf.  Op.  tom.  Hi.  p.  J*'!,  in  addition  to  wlat 
S»ydcnham  «ays,  FuIUt,  in  his  Mcdicin.i  (/vnunvilc  •,  hi»  ;iv>ipie«i  varioua 
navuM  in  support  of  the  docrinc,  tiiat  riding  on  hor»t.bac»:,  if  taken  in  time, 
is  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  consumption  ;  and  ht-  (juotes  the  instance  uf  Dr. 
Baviiard,  who,  by  con5>tant  ridinjj  in  the  open  .lir,  M.d  more  especially  in 
the  hi|;l'.est  places,  recoverct!  fmm  a  consumption,  when  every  body  gave 
liimovcr  as  lost. — FuUn^t  Mcdh'ma  (.T^mnaiticjj  p.  11 C,  ^c.  &c.  whcre  other 
instances  are  also  quoted,  'i'hcrc  is  another  instance,  mentioned  in  '  Tim 
ieit  Mef/joiifJ  Preter^'i/ti^  lleattht  p.  1;)9,  where  a  paticiit  was  cured  l>v  ridinj^^ 
after  lieinjf  broujjht  -o  low,  that  no  recovery  could  be  expected,  eilner  from 
medicine  or  even  exercise.  In  Dr.  Duchan*;  Domestic  Medirine,  alw»,  p.  17JJ, 
it  is  stated,  that  be  knew  many  instances  of  consumptive  patients,  who  liad 
Ihtii -ent  trom  a  |>opuIous  to\%n  in  1-ngland,  (NhrlHeid;,  with  ordei>  tu  ridr 
cL'vt^  and  to  live  on  milk  and  vegetabK-^,  and  returned  in  a  few  nionihs  (juittt 
plump,  and  free  trom  complaint. 

f  It  is  pn>])cr  to  observe,  that  the  f*et  became  much  brond^r  than  pro* 
bably  otherwiic  they  would  have  beco»  io  cOBMi^uftacc  of  thii  exeri.i»e. 
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and  tht  riding  was  persisted  in  for  several  days  afterwards. 
To  prevent  the  return  of  the  pains  which  accompany  this 
disorder,  he  recommends,  that  an  opiate  should  be  given, 
noming  and  evening.  By  riding  on  horseback,  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  brought  to  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  the 
blood,  broken  and  divided  by  the  continual  motion,  under- 
goes, as  it  were,  a  new  depuration.  The  bowels,  also,  are 
greatly  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  this  mode  of  rousing 
the  natural  heat^. 

C  The  Dropsy. — ^There  is  a  species  of  the  dropsy,  of  the 
4masttrc(M8  kind,  for  which  riding  on  horseback  is  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  The  ancients,  it  would  appear/  relied  much 
on  exercise  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint ;  and  it  is  a  sys- 
tem which  ought  more  to  be  attended  to  in  modern  times, 
than,  I  understand,  is  the  casef. 

7.  The  Palsy. — A  person  threatened  with  the  palsy,  was 
ordered  to  take  a  journey  to  Bath  for  a  cure.  In  going 
down  he  thought  he  would  try  the  effect  of  walking,  having 
it  always  in  Kis  power  to  go  into  his  carriage,  when  he  was 
fatigued ;  but  he  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  exer- 
cise he  thus  took,  that  he  was  cured  of  the  disorder  before 
Ibe  reached  Bath^.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  cases  of 
threatened  apoplexy,  exercise  cannot  be  recommended, 

8.  Diseases  of  the  Mind. — The  celebrated  Hoffman  cured 
idiotism  by  exercise ;  and,  according  to  Descartes,  the  mind 
depends  so  much  on  the  constitution  and  state  of  the  bodily 
organs,  that  if  any. means  of  increasing  sagacity  were  to  be 
found,  they  must  necessarily  be  sought  for  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of  exercise.  A  well 
framed,  and  well  exercised  body,  is  precisely  what  facili- 
tates and  secures  the  proper  performance  of  the  mental 
functions ;  and  a  healthy  organization  of  the  bodily  powers, 
is  the  best  foundation  for  that  noble  endowment,  known 
imder  the  name  of  common  sense^  (however  uncommon  in 
fact  it  is),  or  a  sound  understanding  §• 

9.  Other  Disorders.^ — A  number  of  cures,  in  various  other 
disorders,  have  been  performed  by  the  exercise  of  sailing.. 
A  respectable  physician  has  collected  several  cases,  in  which 
this  exercise  has  been  of  the  highest  service,  not  only  ia 

*  Swan's  Sydenham,  p.  191. 

•f-  Thii  subject  is  very  fully  treated  of  in  Fuller's  Medicina  Oymnasticat 
p.  107,  and  225. 

I  See  Fuller's  Medicina  Gymnastica,  p.  482,  wh«rt  thir*  art  etktr  facu 
ITgarding  the  eure  of  palsy  bv  vigorous  exerdst. 

$  faljwnann's  Gymnasucs  for  Yout^i,  p.  180, 

U 


the  complaints  already  mentioned^  but  also  in  nervous 

of  the  stomach,  in  vapourish  languor  and  fever,  in  doubtfid 

and  difficult  recovery,  &c.* 

In  r^^rd  to  the  choice  of  exercise  for  curing  diseasesi  jft 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  maHy  particulaii 
to  be  attended  to.  Every  kind  of  exercise,  and  every  dtfr 
gree  of  it,  is  not  fit  for  every  cdkistitution ;  fieur  less  in  ewry 
distemper,  or  at  all  times.  Which  is  the  proper  sort  cic 
(exercise  to  be  recommended,  must  depend  upon  particulir 
circumstances  of  habit,  age,  constitution,  or  disease  f;  tnd 
in  cases  of  disease,  taking  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  phyajr 
dan  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

3.  ExercUe  facilitates  a  Cure,  wliere  Medicine  is  necesson/m 

Exercise  is  well  entitled,  in  various  respects,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  common  aid  to  physic,  to  use  a  phrase  which 
Asclepiades  originally  made  use  of.  In  feet,  when  the  body 
is,  by  exercise,  preserved  in  good  health,  and  all  the  hu* 
mours  are  wholesome,  if  it  is  attacked  by  disease,  it  is  the 
more  easily  restored  to  health.  Hence,  it  is  well  observed, 
that  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  attribute  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  ancient  physicians,  in  curing  diseases,  with  such 
indifferent  materials  as  their  pharmacy  afforded,  to  the  p»« 
tient  having  his  blood  in  general  so  pure,  apd  his  body  so 
healthy,  by  an  attention  to  exercise  J. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  exercise  is  to  physic,  what  i| 
bandage  is  to  surgery,  aij  jtssistance  or  medium,  without 
which,  many  other  prescriptions,  though  ever  so  excellent, 
will  not  succeed.  The  virtue  of  some  medicines  is  increased 
by  tneans  of  exercise ;  while,  in  others,  exercise  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  some  inconvenience  attending  their 
operation,  which  is  often  so  great,  as  to  deter  people  from 
using  them  so  liberally  as  they  ought  to  do  §.  Thus,  medi- 
cines of  a  balsamic  and  chulybcate  nature,  are  not  likely  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  with  exercise;  and  if  exercise  is 
omitted  in  the  case  of  gouty  patients,  all  the  other  reme^ 

*  Sec  GUchriit  on  the  Use  of  Sea  Vojtgt*  in  Medicine,  p.  17,  Sec. 

t  Ibid.  p.  1  i?. 

I  Fuller  •  Medicina  Gymnattica,  p.  67.  A  body  duly  exercised  in  tK^ 
open  air,  if  attacked  by  any  toil  or  sickness,  is  not  soon  affected  by  it,  ^* 
easily  subdued,  the  inward  |»aru  being  all  sound,  and  in  good  conditioc^t 
and  the  outward  so  well  fortified  against  external  attacks,  as  not  easily  K^ 
receive  any  injury  from  the  attacks  either  of  cold  or  hc:it.  SeeLuctax*  * 
I)ialogue  of  Gymnastic  £zercisesi  translated  in  West's  £)issertatio&s»  p.  17L^ 

i  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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have  hitherto  been  discovered,  will  be  of  little 
■ml*. 

-  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  by  means  of  the  invi- 
ffontiag  quality  of  exercise,  the  efficacy  of  medicine  i» 
increased,  by  extending  its  pmvers  to  every  part  of  the  sys- 
ten,  and  at  length  promoting  its  discharge  when  it  is  no 
longer  useful  f. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  the  advice 
of  an  elegant  poet,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  every  individual,  to  whom  health 
is  an  object. 

**  Toil,  and  be  strong.    By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Grow  firm,  and  gam  a  more  compacted  tone ; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdu'd, 
Mellow*d«  and  uibtiliz'd ;  the  rapid  old 
Expelled,  mJ  all  tbt  rancour  •/  the  li«od\" 

Sect.  III.  General  Rules  regarding  Exercise. 

Thb  rules  with  regard  to  exercise  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  general  heads,  I.  Time ;  2.  Place;  3.  Quau* 
tity;  4.  Age;  5.  Sickness;  and,  6.  Miscellaneous  remarks. 

1.  Time. — Authors  differ  considerably  regarding  the  pro- 
per time  for  taking  exercise.  Some  recommend  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  body  refreshed 
with  sleep ;  but  many  cannot  bear  to  take  exercise  when 
fasting,  and,  consequently,  that  rule  cannot  be  uniformly 
recommended.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  when  the  wccithcr  is  not  too  hot,  is 
an  excellent  period  for  active  exercises  in  the  open  air§.  It 
is  certainly  injudicious  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  im- 
mediately after  so  heavy  a  meal  as  dinner  usually  is  in  this 
country ;  at  the  same  time,  during  the  summer  season,  the 
dinner  is  frequently  earlier  and  lighter,  and,  consequently, 
at  that  period,  persons  may  take,  exercise  in  the  even- 
ing as  well  as  tne  morning  ||.      It  is  well  koown^   that 

•  See  the  Best  Method  of  PreMrving  H«alth,  p.  138. 

t  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions,  p.  410. 

i  See  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  iii.  line  39. 

$  Dr.  Franklin  oberves,  that  exercise  should  precede  meals,  not  inunedi* 
ttely  follow  them  (  the  first  promotes,  the  latter,  unless  moderate,  obstructs 
d^gettioo.  See  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Procuring  Pleasant  Dreams. 
,  I  Darwin  justly  remarks,  that  in  sununer,  weak  people  cannot  continue 
too  long  in  toe  air,  if  it  can  be  done  without  fatigue ;  and  in  winter,  they 
•hould  go  out  several  timet  in  a  day,  for  a  few  f&nutest  unng  tha  cold  air 

tj  2 
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▼lolent  exercise  is  more  necessary  in  cold  than  in  hot  coitfU 
tries,  and  is  peculiarly  essential  during  the  winter  aea* 
son,  for  promotinjB^  perspiration,  as  the  best  deCence 
against  outward  cold,  and  likewise  for  the  better  digest 
tion  of  the  gross  and  copious  aliment  we  are  apt  to  live  upoD 
at  that  period  of  the  year*.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  con- 
ducive to  bodily  health,  than  long  walks  in  winter,  -when 
the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  cold  excites  quicknen 
of  motion.  Nor  has  any  of  the  seasons  a  more  benefictil 
influence  on  our  health  tlian  winter.  But  this  we  counter* 
act,  by  continually  indulging  in  the  heated  air  of  our  par*. 
lours,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the  diseases  of  the  springj 
which  we  tlicn  erroneously  ascribe  to  that  season  of  the 
yearf. 

2.  Place, — In  all  large  and  well  regulated  cities,  there 
ought  to  be  play-grounds,  or  places  for  public  exercise^ 
where  labourers,  and  people  who  work  at  particular  trades, 
might  assemble  at  certain  hours  for  recreation,  and  amuse 
themselves  with  walking,  or  other  healthful  exercises,  in 
order  to  prevent  those  diseases  which  may  arise  from  the 
usual  posture  required  in  their  business,  if  continued  wilb* 
out  remission,  or  any  relaxation  or  change  J. 

The  general  decay  of  those  manly  and  spirited  exercises, 
which  formerly  were  practised  in  the  metropolis  and  it«  vici- 
nity, has  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  inclination  in  the 
people,  hut  for  the  want  of  places  for  that  purpose §.  Such 
iis  in  times  past  had  been  allotted  to  them,  arc  now  covered 
with  buildinp^s,  or  shut  up  hy  enclosures ;  so  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  skittles,  and  the  like  pastimes,  they  would  have  no 
amusements,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  body;  and 
such  amusements  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  places  belong- 
ing to  common  drirjkin;;-houses ;  for  which  reason,  their 
play  is  seldom  productive  of  much  benefit,  but  more  fre- 
quently becomes  the  prelude  to  drunkenness  and  debauch* 
cry.  Honest  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  l^ndon,  laments  the 
retrenchments  of  the  grounds  appropriated  for  martial  pus- 
timeSy  which  held  begun  to  take  place,  even  in  his  day||. 


like  a  cold  Kith,  to  invigorate  and  render  them  more  hardy. — Darwmi  Zi 
mtmia^  vol.  ii.  C)[i2. 

*  Aibiithnot  on  Air,  p.  211. — Sec,  also,  Strotheron  Health,  p.  IS. 

+  Sal/.mann^  C;yinnastic<i  for  Youth,  p.  i?:J*J. 

f  Valimjriii's  Treatise  on  Diet,  *Jin. 

§  Ni'.jr  all  great  cilie*»,  there  '«ho(iId  he  Hppcdromft  and  amhuLienimty  for  the 
benertt  of  air  and  exercifcc;  which  might  he  erected,  cither  by  liubscriptioD, 
or  might,  perhaps,  be  n»  unprofitable  source  of  commercial  speculation. 

I  Strutt*5  Sports  and  Pastimes,  lutroductioDy,  p.  AC 
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3.  Quantity  j-^The  doctrines  t?hich  have  been  published 
regarding  the  quantity  of  exercise  to  be  taken^  differ  mate- 
rially; and,  indeed,  it  must  necessarily  vary,  according  to  a 
number  of  circumstances,  as  age,  the  season,  the  constitu- 
tion, the  object,  &c. 

Cheyne  observer,  that  the  valetudinarian,  and  the  stu- 
dious, ought  to  have  stated  times  for  riding  or  walking,  and 
that  in  good  air.  Three  hours  should  at  least  be  allotted 
fol*  riding,  or  two  for  walking,  the  one  half  before  din- 
ner, and  the  other  half,  in  the  summer  season,  in  the  even- 
ing; the  first  to  beget  an  appetite,  and  the  second  to  help 
on  digestion,  and  to  promote  sleep*. 

It  is  a  just  observation,  that  exercise,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  powers.  For  the 
weak,  in  general,  it  is  better  to  take  three  short  walks, 
than  one  long  one^  Not  only  is  nothing  gained  by  over-  ex- 
ertion, but  subsequent  rest  does  not  recruit,  and  sleep 
often  cannot  be  obtainedf. 

It  ought  to  be  constantly  inculcated  to  mothers  and 
nursery-maids,  that  children,  at  all  delicate,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  walk  too  long  at  a  time.  Short  efforts,  with 
intervening  repose,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  nursery. 
When  the  bones  are  in  the  least  too  soft,  it  is  incredible 
how  much  mischief  is  done,  by  keeping  the  limbs  much 
on  the  stretch.  Even  healthy  children,  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  have  become  indisposed,  by  walking  about 
a  mile,  without  even  being  hurried.  Their  own  feelings  are 
the  best  criterion  J. 

Exercise,  we  are  told,  ought  only  to  be  continued 
until  we  feel  an  agreeable  lassitude,  and  a  sensible  degree 
of  perspiration.  If  it  be  carried  farther,  it  weakens,  in- 
stead of  strengthening,  the  body;  and,  filling  the  lungs 
with  heated  blood,  it  may  be  productj^ve  of  injurious  con- 
sequences. 

Hence,  however  useful,  and  even  necessary,  exercise 
is,  it  ought  never  to  be  carried  to  excess.  It  is  well 
known,  that  many  labouring  men,  not  only  wear  out  their 
constitutions  by  hard  work,  (which  they  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  do,  when  they  work  by  the  piece),  but  also  incur 
diseases^  from  which  they  never  recover.    Many  a  fair 


*  Essay  on  Health,  p.  98. 
f  Manual  of  Health,  p.  298. 
\  Ibid.  p.  298. 
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leanh*  ilao^  bu  beea  rat  of,  hf  eatrymg  to  excess  dH 
■Biurinent  of  dancm^j  from  the  btiguc  with  wlijch  it  u 
acccMBpuiied*. 

Impressed  with  these  ideM,  the  ceMrated  Darnro  coo- 
tntdsy  ttiat  the  neces^ty  of  much  exercise  has  perhaps  heca 
more  iniisied  upon  bj  phjriiciini,  than  nature  seems  to  de- 
Band.  Few  tniiDals  owrdte  theDiaelves  so  as  to  iaduM 
vUbte  tweat,  imleai  urged  to  it  bf  ■^ankind,  by  ft-nr,  ot 
by  hunger,  And  numben  of  pMide  in  our  market  tou'os, 
of  ladies,  in  particular,  with  small  fgrttines,  live  to  old  Bf^, 
in  health,  with  very  little  eseidae  ot  body,  and  without 
much  activity  of  mindf. 

Tlw  disadnntagea  of  exeeai  of  exome,  are  thus  summed 
vp  by  an  intelligent  physician.  It  renders  the  circulatwo 
noeqnal  and  tamaltuoos,  weakens  the  cen'ous  syntem,  and 
Ihe  springs  of  life;  exliausts  muscular  strength  ;  disturbs 
and  lessens  insensible  persjaration ;  and,  by  promoting 
sweatj  (an  unnatural  and  weakening  evacuation),  wastes 
the  body,  by  discharging  many  ot  Ae  nuiridoiu  parti  of 
•or  solida  and  fluidst.  .  ;;r 

Let  us  now  consider  the  otheir  nde  of  the  q 

It  is  an  indtspensible  law  of  loogerity. 


ihc  medinl  philounlicr  by  whan  it  wai  braavht  forward.  Thai  mmt 
4tnfaf^>  live  long  m  provincinl  tcrwni,  be  adituu;  but  whetfarr  thqr  be 
h  httkh,  i>  the  queiiion.  Thoe  female*,  in  freneial,  live  in  >  connist  VMS^ 
ludinary  ilalc;  diuolved  by  heal;  pin<h«l  by  cold;  hiniHd  by  llMplM» 
JWH  on  p>iD]{  lo  hcd  ;  unramhed  bj  their  tardy  rvntanf  mp;  Mot  wIkm 
cmptyi  oppmwd  whcD  full ;  and,  m  [lie  inunnedialtiiiac,  >uffeiiD(«id*T 
tome  oflheochcrplnnict  ofiiidigeition.  Thdr  nervn,  aliv,  commnnly  W" 
■mredranui  in  tlu  iKapeofdrugi,  to  render  cbcir  eiincDcv  lolcnbic  Sn 
wddoct't  E*uy  on  Cmuuniption,  p.  lUG. 

f  Adiir'a  Mcdicil  Ciuiioiii,  p.  403.  Anotber  author  of  wae  — •-rani_ 
CODtendit,  ibal  when  nereiie  alFecti  the  mmcln  only  with  ■worinrwuc 
WeiilcDeM,  ihcH  are  remedied  by  rei[ ;  but  nhen  eiccn  of  motioa  dianMM 
fai  too  gnat  a  quamity  the  moiRurt  of  the  body,  i  t  becotnrt  dry  and  aia,  the 
Inmoui*  rnnr  thick,  and  cao  no  more  drculaie  througb  the  tauUcM  iiiwla. 
the  fkt  ii  dinolved,  retuiDt  into  the  blood,  ii  eipcll^  by  the  cmunctwie^ 


•  everr  where  intcnperaed  or  loM  (  tb«  tfawifc 
It  mtwilaginout  liquor  which  keepi  iha  lenduotaod  joioK  Mpple,  MB 
"■- --  ■■-  '     -    — '  ■■■-  -- —  [row  MifTand  riMt 

_  ...  ,'■*"'  V'^K'T  * " 

■sd  of  faaltic  juice ;  theUle  i>  rendered  mure  amd,  and  oiffuaei  b 


ttciUtalM  iheir  motiou,  ii  dritd  up,  and  the  joiiita  grow  MilT  and  ri|pdt 
the  digcitioa  ii  not  auiiied,  nor  tupplied  with  a  pn^r  ^utiry  tItAim, 


It  quality  over  varjoui  pani  of  the  body;  in  ihorc,  < 

t  will  coinipt  the  fluidi  and  xJidi  of  the  body,  M  if  thcj  badbcca  M> 
ud  by  poiaoB.— rWa^  pa  Din,  p.  S9t. 
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cxerdsej^  ai  leasts  an  hoar  every  ddff,  in  the  open  ok*^ 
when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Those  who  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
on  horseback ;  those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the 
nme  time  in  walking. 

It  Is  a  good  rule,  to  appropriate  a  considerable  and  fixed  • 
time  daily,  for  being  out  m  the  open  air,  taking  moderate 
exercise,  in  proportion  to  the  constitution  and  time  of  lifef* 
£xerebe,  it  is  said,  should,  at  least  once  a  day,  proceed  to 
the  borders  of  fatigue,  and  never  pass  them. 

On  the  whole,  in  regard  to  quantity,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  think,  that  excess  of  exercise  is  not  so  dangerous,  as 
some  physicians  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  judicious  Celsus 
thinks,  that  it  need  not  be  put  an  end  to,  until  perspiration 
is  commencing,  or  at  least  that  lassitude  which  does  not 
amount  to  fatiguel.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  ^oes,  I 
am  convinced,  that  even  excess  is  occasionally  of  use.  Im^ 
pressed  with  the  opposite  sentiment,  1  was  formerly  accus* 
tomed  to  take  only  moderate  exercise,  sometimes  on  horse-r 
back,  and  sometimes  on  foot;  walking  perhaps  three  or 
four  miles,  at  a  moderate  pace,  1  thought  would  be  suffi-^ 
etent.  But  by  way  of  experiment^  I  was  accidentally  led 
to  take  a  walk  of  eight  miles,  on  an  ascent,  and  in  cold 
ifveathei',  and  to  walk  quickly,  so  as  to  throw  myself  into  a 
violent  perspiration.  The  consequence  was,  a  hearty  appe* 
t;te  for  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  sensation  for 
several  days  after.  I  am  persuaded,  that  by  active  exercise, 
and  the  abundant  perspiration  thereby  excited,  the  body 
^ets  rid  of  some  morbific,  and  highly  noxious  matter,  which 
renders  the  frame  dull  and  sluggish;  and  that  the  body  will 
become  light  and  healthy  when  it  is  expelled.  I  would, 
therefore,  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  persons,  who  are 
not  too  far  advanced  in  years,  or  not  in  a  weakly  state,  at 
least  once  a  month,  to  take  a  long  ride  or  walk,  from  the 
full  conviction  that  much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  it§« 

*  HufelaDd  on  the  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  vol  ii.  p.  S07. 

{Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  45. 
See  Grieve's  Celsus,  book  L  cap.  2.  p.  25. 
$  I  am  glad  to  find  these  opinions  corroborated,  by  the  sentiments  of  ao 
lOtcUigent  correspondent,  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Gr^nory  of  West-Ham, 
in  Essex.  The  exercise  of  the  mind,  when  carried  to  excess,  he  considers  to 
be  pernicious;  the  exercise  of  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  excess,  •• 
nw holesome.  Over  exertion  of  the  body,  it  is  true,  may  produce  temporary 
illness )  but  frequently  repeated  bodily  exercise,  ccrt>uiiy,  m9Ft  than  any 
other  cause,  keeps  oft  chronical  complauBts. 
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One  observation  still  remains  to  be  made  on  the  sabjeqt 
•f  excess  of  exercise. 

Every  body  knows,  that  great  fatigue  may  be  induced  by 
very  little  exercise,  when  it  is  of  the  active  kind^  and  re- 
quiring strong  muscular  exertions;  whereas,  much  pasavfr 
exercise,  as  sailing,  travelling  in  easy  carriages,  &c.  mi^ 
occasion  little  fatigue.  Persons,  therefore,  confound  the 
effects,  and  erroneously  imagine,  that  they  have  taken  a. 
great  deal  of  exercise  when  they  are  extremely  fatigued*. 
It  is  perhaps  a  good  rule,  that  the  lean  should  exercise  ad 
fuboremy  that  is,  till  the  body  and  spirits  are  gently  heated^ 
— for  that  will  help  to  fatten  them;  and  the  fat  ad  sudorefkg 
that  is,  till  they  perspire, — ^for  that  will  help  to  reduce  theni, 
and,  consequently,  extenuate  the  bodyf. 

4.  Age. — It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  exercise,  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual;  and  that  the  same  rules  are  not  applicable  to 
the  young,  to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  manhood,  and  to 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 

In  regard  to  youth,  from  early  infancy,  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  abundant  exercise,  without  being  too  exhausting, 
i»  essential  to  promote  the  extetision  of  the  solids^  and  the 
growth  of  the  body. 

As  to  exercise  in  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tbe 
athletic  from  the  feeble,  and  not  to  measure  them  by  the 
same  standard  :  the  former  may  attempt  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  pynuiastic  exercises  without  danger;  the  latter 
must  proceed  more  cautiously  with  respect  to  both. 

Young  people  should  never  be  set  upon  any  thing  beyond 
their  size,  their  ability,  or  their  strength,  as  taking  too 
long  a  step  at  once,  walking  too  much  on  a  stretch,  &c. 
as  such  exertions  often  prove  injurious  J. 

Those  who  are  in  the  vigour  of  life,  require  active  exer- 
cises to  support  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  to  ward 
oft*  chronic  and  other  diseases. 

Old  age  requires  more  circumspection ;  and,  in  general, 
It  may  be  observed,  that  passive  exercises  are  the  best  suited 
to  that  frail  and  feeble  state.  People  in  years  ought  to  pre- 
fer moderate  exercise  which  does  not  occasion  much  fatigue, 
unless  their  habit  of  body  is  too  full,  when,  in  oi:der  to  di- 
minish its  bulk,  the  exercise  may  be  brisker.     Walking,  oq 

•  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  9, 

t  I-yiich's  Guide  to  Health,  p.  *JiK), 

:  Salzmaon*!  Cyxmiutict  fur  Yuuth,  p  424. 
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the  wbolcy  agrees  best  with  thenij  unless  tbey  have  beed 
long  accustomed  to  any  other  exercise. 

There  is  no  rule  more  essential  to  those  who  are  advanced 
in  lifC)  than  never  to  give  way  to  a  remissicn  oj  exerdie^  By 
degrees  the  demand  for  exercise  may  shrink,  in  extreme  old 
age,  to  little  more  than  a  bare  quit-rent;  but  that  quit* 
rent  must  be  paid,  since  life  is  held  by  the  tenure.  Who- 
ever examines  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  longest 
livers,  will  generally  find,  that,  to  the  very  last,  they  used 
some  exercise,  as  walking  a  certain  distance  every  day^  &c. 
This  is  mentioned  as  something  surprising  in  them,  con- 
fddering  their  great  age ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  their 
living  to  such  an  age,  without  some  such  exercise,  would 
have  been  the  wonder. 

There  is  no  point  to  which  old  people  ought  more  to  at- 
tend, than  to  eoeercise  their  lungSy  for  it  is  a  decay  in  that 
organ  which  frequently  occasions  their  death.  In  extreme 
old  age,  death  proceeds  from  the  gradual  cessation  of  cir- 
culation ;  and  a  due  action  of  the  lungs  is  indispensible  for 
maintaining  circulation  in  a  proper  state.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  a  great  portion  of  elderly  people  drop 
away,  merely  from  their  lungs  failing.  The  advanced  age 
of  schoolmasters,  and  other  public  speakers,  of  Prin  the 
glassblower,  and  others,  may  perhaps  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attributed  to  the  exercise  given  to  their  lungs.  Hence 
the  importance  to  the  aged,  of  preserving  an  erect  posture, 
to  give  their  lungs  full  freedom. 

5.  Si<^kness, — In  acute  distempers,  notwithstanding  the 
doctrines  of  Asclepiades  to  the  contrary,  rest  is  necessary ; 
but  when  sickly  people  get  into  a  convalescent  state,  exer- 
cise, under  a  proper  system,  is  essential  for  their  recovery. 

Sickly  persons  are  apt  to  be  alarmed,  at  the  pain  and  trou- 
ble which  often  accompany  their  first  attempts  to  take 
exercise,  at  least  to  any  extent.  They  ought,  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  desist  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  find  them- 
selves fatigued;  but  every  day  they  will  feel  enabled  to 
bear  it  Jonger ;  and  the  more  they  persevere,  the  stronger 
they  will  become*. 

Convalescents  experience  such  surprising  relief  from  gen- 
tle exercise,  and  good  air,  that  their  friends  and  medical 
advisers,  ought  to  insist  on  the  trial  being  made,  disregard- 
ing all  the  objections  to  the  contrary,  which  the  languiil 
.state  of  their  mind,  and  of  their  body,  may  occasion. 

*  Burton  on  the  Non-naturalf,  p.  38K 
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When  the  patient  Is  exceedingly  wealc,  si  cottoh  hatfM 
macoe  or  cot^  ought  to  be  slung  in  the  bed-chamber,  or 
any  adjoining  room^  in  the  manner  they  are  used  in  the 
West  India  colonies,  in  which  they  may  be  swung  duly,  to 
any  degree  they  can  bear.  This  might  answer  instead  of 
the  pensile^  or  suspended  beds^  so  much  reconunended  bj 
the  ancients. 

When  invalids  return  from  their  exercise,  if  they  (M 
themselves  chilled  by  the  cold  air,  instead  of  warming  them-' 
selves  over  the  fire,  they  ought  to  sit  down  welUclothed^ 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  until  their  feelings  are  gra- 
dually reconciled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  therein.  By 
tills  precaution,  all  the  hazard  of  rushing  from  one  extreme 
lo  another,  may  be  avoided. 

When  an  invalid  is  confined  at  home  by  bad  weather^ 
any  active  domestic  exorcise,  like  that  of  the  shuttle-cock, 
ought  to  be  ))erformed  several  times  a-day,  in  a  room  ven- 
tilated by  an  open  sash,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  drauglit  of 
air.  This  will  be  found  a  more  salutary  mode  of  warming 
tlie  body,  than  by  the  heat  of  fires*. 

Not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  a  demt 
-of  exercise  accommodated  to  the  stiength  of  each  indiru 
dual.  Few  persons,  more  especially  invalids,  can  long^  en- 
joy firm  health,  under  a  habit  of  indolence.  It  contribut«a 
to  increase  that  languor  of  the  animal,  vital,  and  natund 
functions,  which  constitutes  a  very  considerable  part  of 
every  discuscf. 

The  weak  and  valeludinnr}',  the  studious  and  contem- 
plative, ought  to  maki'  c.iercisc  a  pttrt  of  their  rcligioUf  as  it 
IS  amon^  some  of  the  ca^tiTn  nations ;  with  whom  pilgri- 
mages, at  stated  times,  arc  an  indispensible  duty,  and 
where  meclianical  trades  are  practised  by  men  of  ail  ranks  J. 
Those  who  cannot  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise^ 
afe  soon  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  and  are  lia- 
ble to  a  number  of  disorders.  Sleep  is  beyond  their  reach  ; 
and  want  of  appetite,  flatulency,  anxiety,  at  one  time  ob- 
structions, or  costiveiiess,  at  another  laxativeuess,  and  all  the 
diversified  svmptoms  of  nervous  disorders,  are  their  constant 
attendants.  Men  of  letters  suft'er  much  from  these  circum- 
stances, and  arc  often  the  most  unhealthy  of  human  beings  ; 
wbereas,  if  they  followed  a  different  plan,  and  united  exer^* 


•  AdairV  Medical  Cautions,  p.  409. 

t  Ibid.  p.  402. 

I  Cbeyne't  Fm^j  on  Health,  p.  9«. 


cise  to  mental  labdur^  their  thoughts  would  be  hnghter^ 
thar  works  would  do  them  more  credit ;  and  by  living  lon^ 
ger,  they  would  be  able  to  aceomplbh  more*. 

6.  MisoeUcmeous  Remarks. — ^As  an  apology  for  indolence^ 
•ome  contend,  that  when  exercise  becomes  habitual,  or  is 
undertaken  with  reluctance,  it  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  but 
thijs  is  contrary  to  observation  and  experience ;  for  those 
who  take  daily  exercise,  never  find  their  strength  or  appe- 
tite impaired  by  it;  whereas  those  who,  from  a  change  of 
circumstances,  have  made  a  transition  from  labour  to  indo- 
lence, huve  embittered  and  shortened  the  remainder  of  lifefv 
Lord  Bacqn  confidently  aifirms,  that  frequent,  purges, 
made  even  familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life,  than  exercises  and  sweats,  by  which,  not  only  the  hu- 
joiours  and  excrementilious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  con- 
sumed, but,  together  with  them,  the  juices  and  good  spi-* 
fits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  and  he  recommends, 
for  that  purpose, .  purges  to  be  taken  immediately  before 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less,  and  least  trouble  the 
belly^.    But  the  dangerous  consequences  of  too  frequent 
purgation,  have  been  already  sufiiciently  explained  in  the 
preceding  Chapter  on  Digestion. 

There  are  four  expedients  to  procure  warmth  in  cold 
weather;  fuel,  bathing,  warm  clothing,  and  exercise.  Call 
there  be  any  question  which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  Fuel  is 
certainly  the  worst,  from  the  reliaxing  quality  of  fire  acting 
upon  the  human  body,  and  breaking,  in  some  measure,  its 
texture,  as  it  does  that  of  certain  fruits  placed  to  roast  be- 
fore it.  A  large  fire,  likewise,  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
Bathing  is  of  use  as  a  temporary  expedient,  for  producing 
warmth.  By  clothing  the  body  we  may  acquire  heat;  but  stfll 
it  is  disagreeable,  carrying  a  load  of  clothes  about  the  per* 
•on,  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  from  being  often  in** 

*  Willich*!  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Reeimen.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  men 
of  letters  are  so  inattentive  to  their  health.  Even  that  temperance  by 
which  many  of  them  are  distinguished,  is  no  effectual  remedy  a^nst  the 
mischiefs  of  a  sedentary  life  They  should  endearour  not  to  perform  all 
their  avocations  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  occasionally  to  relieve  at  once 
their  body  and  mind,  by  standing  or  walking  about  the  room.  In  sitting, 
also,  they  ought  to  vary  their  posture  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  sit  some^ 
times  on  nigh  stools  or  chairs,  and  sometimes  on  lower  ones.  A  plan  miji;bc 
be  formed,  for  the  use  of  men  of  letters,  by  whiefa  their  studies  might  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  less  injurious  to  themselves  tlian  they  are  at  present  i 
l^ut  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prevail  upon  them  to  adterany  system 
ihcj  may  have  laid  down  for  their  own  goreximient. 

f  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions,  p.40S. 

{  Code  of  Health,  2dedic  ¥oLiT»prSi9»     - 
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iared  by  the  impressions  of  the  atmosphere;  trhereas^  if  th^ 
body  is  hardened  by  exercise,  nothing  aifects  it  *• 

K^^ercise  is  also  attended  with  otiier  advantages,  from  the 
occupation  it  furnishes,  and  the  vacant  time  which  it  fills  dp. 
What  can  the  indolent  do  with  those  hours  which  they  ought 
to  employ  in  exercise?  They  must  either  be  devoted  to 
total  inactivity,  or  to  unnecessary  sedentary  application^ 
(for  unnecessary  it  must  be,  as  there  is  time  enough,  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  for  study)  ^  or  to  vicious  purposes.  In- 
activity in  men,  frustrates  the  very  design  of  their  creation. 
If  the  mind  is  not  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit^  it  is 
constantly  in  quest  of  ideal  pleasures,  or  impressed  with  the 
apprehension  of  some  imaginary  evil,  sources  whence  pro- 
ceed most  of  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

One  great  advantage  of  labour  or  exercise  is,  that  it  makes 
the  coarsest  fare  agreeable.  V^  hen  Dionysius  the  tyrant  bad 
tasted  the  black  broth  of  Lacedemon,  he  exclaimed  against 
it  its  miserable  stuff ;  the  cook  replied — '  It  was  no  wonder, 
for  the  sauce  was  wanting.' — '  What  sauce?'  says  Diony- 
sius. The  answer  was — '  Labour  and  eaerd**/?,  in  hunting, 
Tunningy  h^eaiing;  hunger  and  tldrst-,  these  are  tlie  sancew 
we  Lacedemonians  uscf.' 

Among  the  general  or  miscellaneous  rules  regarding  exer- 
cise, the  following  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  con- 
tain the  substance  of  a  number  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. 

1 .  Hodily  exercise  should  at  least  be  taken  once  a  day, 
and  before  a  uR'al,  so  as  lo  excite  the  natural  heat  or  glow  J, 
2.  The  eflect  of  any  exercise  shoulci  be  as  general  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  confined  lo  any  particular  limb  or  part  of  the 
body,  ^i'hose  kinds  of  exercise,  therefore,  whieli  give  ac- 
tion to  tlie  greatest  number  of  the  hocHly  or^ai)s,  as  walking, 
running,  riding,  &c.  are  to  be  preferred  §.     3.  Those  who 

•  Imtitutcs  of  Health,  p.  'J:>. 

f  Cicero,  3.  Tuscul. 

I  Exercise,  wlicn  thus  managed,  Tsavs  Ftilgentiu*},  r'^ntrihutes  to  the  pre- 
tervatiun  ot  hcaltli.  It  iiivi>rorateN  our  facuUies;  it  expels  through  theporei 
all  superfluous  humours ;  aiul  m»y  util  i)e  called,  the  duty  of  the  young, 
kod  ihc  dcli^iit  ot  the  aged. 

§  Theltg>of  aruuner,  the  luisi^j  of  a  »in;rcr,  and  the  armt  of  a  water- 
man, arc  },;eiierally  ktrouger  thau  otheri,  because  they  have  habitually  used 
them  for  years:  and  the  constant  .ind  plcntilul  influx  ot  tl»c  blood  and 'spirit* 
into  them,  makes  them  more  icadilv  aJinii  thesi"  bUi)')!!^^^,  so  that  tlie  chan« 
nrls  of  both  the  vessel*  and  muschs  ate  btcoine  l.ir^tr  and  more  elastic,  and 
consequently  stronjrcr.  And  that  exerciJ^e,  thertiore,  >%hich  h  the  mort 
universal,  w:Il.  of  cf.ur,e,  be  preferred,  a>  the  most  Ukcly  to  uukc  lu  ktroujp. 
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fbOow  any  profession,  as  smiths,  weavers,  &e.  when  they 
eacercise  their  bodies,  should  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
parts  which  are  usually  most  deprived  of  motion.     4.  Little 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  exercise,  unless  it  be  per- 
formed in  a  pure  air;  and  hence  it  is,  that  many  manu-* 
facturers  and  artificers,  who  perform  all  their  labour  under 
cover,  and  are  often  exposed  to  unwholesome  efBuvia,  from 
the   materials  they  work  \ipon,  are  more  unhealthy  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  men.    5.  The  higher  and  the 
drier,   and  the  more  varied  any  air  is,    the  more  bene-* 
ficial  must  be  the  exercise.    6.  By  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  the  body  becomes  less  sensible  to  its  impressions ;  and 
hence  various  disorders   may  be  prevented.     7.  On  com- 
mencing any  exercise,  begin  with  the   more  gentle,   and 
then  proceed  to  the  more  violent;  and  as  sudden  transitions 
are  always  wrong,  follow  the  same  rule  when  exercise  is 
given  up.  8.  In  all  exercises,  attention  must  be  paid,  wiicn 
it   is  practicable,  to  the  preserving  a  proper  c.irriagc,  or 
lidding  the  body  erect ;   and  also  to  such  a  position  of  all 
tlie  parts  of  the  body,  that  none  may  be  exposed  to  injury. 
1).  Exercise  is  more  necessary  in  cold  countries  than  in  hot;  i\\c 
perspiration  in  the  latter  is  violent  enough  without  exercise, 
but  never  in  the  former.    10.  A  good  appetite  after  exercise, 
is  a  proof  that  it  has  not  been  carried  to  any  improper  excess* 
1 1 .  Persons  ought  not  to  be  irregular  or  desultory  in  the 
exercise  that  they  take,  flying  from  one  extreme  to  another: 
Hence,  sedentary  people  should  commence  the  use  of  exer* 
eise  with  much  caution,  lest  the  sudden  stimulus  given  to 
the  constitution,  by  violent  exertions,    should  throw  the 
whole  frame  into  disorder.     Moderate  and  steady  exercise, 
pursued  daily,  is  certainly  more  safe.     12.  After  having 
taken  exercise,  we  should  not  venture  to  expose  ourselves  to 
a  current  of  air,  or  rest  out  of  doors,  in  a  cool  or  exposed 
place,  or  lie  down  upon  a  green  plot.     A  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  by  suppressing  perspiration,  may  be  extremely 
injurious.     13.  After  severe  exercise,  we  run  a  great  risk 
of  catching  cold,  unless  we  take  care  to  prevent  it,  by  rub  • 
bing  our  bodies  well  with  a  dry  cloth,  or  flesh-brush,  and 
changing  our  linen,  which  should  be  previously  well  dried. 
14.  When  persons  are  confined   within  doors,  leading  a 
sedentary  life,  they  will   not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
regular  exercise,  by  a  hard  ride  or  walk  once  a  week;  for 
the  nerves  of  such  people,   being  unaccustomed   to  bear 
such  a  degree  of  agitation,  are  overstrained  and  relaxed  by 
it^  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids^  which  is  in  general  slow 
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and  languid,  will  be  thrown  into  disorder.  15.  EKerda* 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  due  attentioD  Iq 
temperance;  otherwise,  instead  of  a  remedy,  it  will  be* 
come  an  evil*.  16.  Ekercise  should  be  repeated  as  oflca 
as  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state.  17-  It 
IS  not  prudent,  to  adhere  strictly  to  any  particular  kind  of 
exercise.  The  best  way  is  to  take  difierent  kinds  by  torns^ 
and  to  use  tlmt  longest,  which  is  most  suitable  to  the 
strength  and  constitution.  18.  It  is  a  good  rule,  freqaentiy 
to  vary  the  exercise  you  takef.  Even  after  a  violent  ride 
on  horseback,  walking  for  some  minutes  is  beneficial* 
19.  As  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  exerrisej 
it  is  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  it  is  requisite  to  long 
life,  that  the  body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  poatoiey 
but  every  half  hour  at  least,  should  change  it,  saving  only  in 

sleep  t* 
To  these  general  rules  tlie  following  may  be  added^  ae 

connected  with  food,  both  solid  and  liquid.     1.  Muscular 

motion  is  most  agreeable  and  healthful,  when  the  stomach 

is  neither  too  empty,  nor  too  much  distended.    2.  Nothing 

can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  sit  down  to  a  substantial 

dinner  or  supper,  immediately  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  ride» 

or  other  violent  exercise.    When  the  blood  is  heated,  and 

the  body  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  to  devour  quantities  of 

solid  food  can  never  be  wholesome.    Every  man,  therefore^ 

should  rest  for  some  time  after  exercise,  before  he  sits  down 

either  to  dinner  or  supper.     3.  Exorcise  is  likewise  hurtful, 

immediately  after  meals,  as  it  obstructs  digestion,  by  pro-» 

pelling  those  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  wliicli  are 

designed  for  the  stomtich,  to  projnotc  the  solution  of  the 

food,  and  thus  to  suspend  the  proiress  of  digestion. 

In  regard  to  liquids,  it  is  an  important  rule,  carefully  to 

avoid  drinking  cold  liquors,  cither  during,  or  after,  violent 

or  great  exercise ;  for  the  principal  heat  of  the  body  being 

brought  to  the  surface,  the  inward  parts  feel  too  sensibly  the 

chill  of  any  cold  application,  suddenly  brought  in  contact 

*  The  opulent  derive  much  leas  benefit  from  their  diurnal  ezerci«e,  b»* 
ciiisc  ther  counteract  its  jitckxI  cfTccts,  by  a  luxurious  indulgence  of  that  appe* 
ttte  which  their  exercise  has  excited,  superadding^  thereby,  Uie  fever  of  diges* 
tion  to  the  ferer  of  exercise.  See  Adair*s  Medical  Cautiuns,  p.  40f>.  Some 
sportsmen  arc  more  than  usually  abstemious  on  the  days  of  hunting:  and 
have  experienced  the  hv*ncfii  of  living,  on  those  days,  on  the  plainest  food, 
and  in  moderate  quantities. 

f  The  late  Harl  of  Pmmure  took  constant  and  vigorous  exercise;  and  wat 
mccustomcd  to  ride  and  walk  ahernately^  and  found  great  benefit  from  that 
prartice. 

i  C\KJe  of  Health,  ?d  edit,  vol  it.  p.  204. 


irith  them.  By  drinking  liquids  bhod-wann,  they  would 
quench  their  thirst  better,  and  they  would  do  n6  injury*. 

The  following  rules  regard  clothing  and  bathing,  as  con- 
nected with  exercise.  1.  in  taking  exercise,  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  dress,  particularly 
of  Che  neck  and  joints,  that  the  circulation  may  not  be  confine^ 
to  any  one  part,  but  be  permitted  to  move  on  every  whero 
with  freedom  and  ease.  2.  If  young  men,  before  thcf 
enter  into  any  violent  exercise,  would  wear  a  flannel  waist* 
coat  next  their  skin,  they  would  escape  many  illnesses; 
even  a  cotton  vest  is  better  than  linen.  3.  After  violent  ex« 
ercise,  the  under-clothing  should  be  shifted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  dry  warm  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel,  put  on  next 
the  skin.  4.  It  is  found  very  refreshing,  after  fatiguing  ex- 
ercise, to  wash  the  feet  in  warm  water,  before  going  to  bed, 
5*  Dr.  A.  P.  fiuchan  is  of  opinion,  that  immersion  in  warm 
^ater  would  be  the  best  mode  of  averting  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  boxing-match. 

The  following  rules  regarding  exercise  have  also  been 
given,  as  connected  with  the  mind.  1.  Serious  tliinking^ 
when  we  are  walking,  or  taking  any  other  exercise,  very 
toon  fatigues  us ;  but  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  amusing 
thoughts,  or  the  conversation  of  agreeable  and  intelligent 
friends,  the  exercise  is  restorative.  2.  One  should  never 
lead  when  walking;  if  you  must  read,  when  abroad,  sit 
down.  3.  Those  exercises  which  give  motion  to  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  amuse  the  mind,  such  as  bowls,  ten- 
nis, &c^  are  particularly  serviceable.  4.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  a  certain  object  or  spot  by  which  the  exertion  is  to 
be  bounded ;  as  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  to  see  some 
fielightful  prospect,  and  the  likef. 

*  Lynch*!  Guide  to  Health,  p.  290.  Mackeneie's  Hist  of  Health,  p.  382. 
DITe  ought  not  to  quench  the  thirst  we  generally  feel  at^er  exercise  bv  cTSol- 
ing  liquids.  If  we  cannot  wait  till  we  are  cool,  some  warm  or  tepid  liquors 
maybe  taken;  or,  if  likely  to  be  faint,  a  mouthful  of  bread,  with  a  little 
salt,  to^n  time  till  the  blood  and  the  liquor  to  be  drank  have  acquired 
a  more  e^ual  temperature.  When  heated  by  exercise,  diluents  made  too 
hot  are  highly  improper.  It  ii  much  better  to  eat  some  solid  meat,  such  as 
€tAd  aninial  food  and  bread,  by  which  the  digestive  organs  may  be  exer« 
cised ;  and  to  drink  after  it  some  ale  or  beer,  or  wine  and  water ;  but  never 
strong  wines,  or  ardent  spirits.  Perhaps  the  most  suitable  of  all  substauces 
to  mix  with  water  as  a  cooling  drink  after  exercise,  is  the  pure  or  essential 
acid  of  tartar.  This  afibrds  a  cooling  and  refreshing  beverage,  without 
rekupng  the  bowels  like  lemonade. — tViUielt's  Lectures  on  Diet  ami  Re^mem^ 
p.  465. 

f  A  gentleman  who  lived  at  Hackney,  near  London,  walked  in  every 
morning  to  set  his  watch  at  the  Horse  Guards.  By  having  even  that  trifiing 
object  to  accompUih,  the  exercise  he  took  was  doubly  benc^iaU 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  mass  of  matter 
collected  on  the  subject  of  exerdsc*.  Various  circumstancei 
liave  induced  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  greater  length  thail  I 
Jiad  ori^nally  intended.  The  more  I  advanced  in  the  in- 
quiry^  the  more  important  it  seemed  to  be ;  and,  <^  all  the 
points  connected  with*  the  preservation  of  health,  it  was  the 
one  to  which  the  least  justice  had  hitherto  been  done  by 
any  individual  author;  the  greater^  therefore,  was  the  bc^ 
nefit  that  might  be  expected  from  the  investigation. 

It  was  the  more  necessair  to  enlarge  on  the  head  of  ex* 
ercise,  as  many  physicians  nave  paid  infinitelv  less  attention 
to  it,  than  such  a  subject  merits.  Of  this  there  cannot  be 
a  stronger  instance,  than  in  'the  case  of  the  celebrated 
Parwin,  who,  in  his  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life^ 
containing  a  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  the  methods  of  cure^ 
has  only  dedicated  a  few  sentences  to  the  subject  of  exer- 

cisef. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  essential  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  of  exercise,  and  to  explain  all  its 
various  kinds;  because,  if  persons  could  but  be  persuaded 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  not  only  for  the  preservft^ 
tion  of  health,  but  when  taken  early,  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  would  be  mpre  inclined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial^ 
and,  above  all,  to  persevere  in  it.  The  moderns,  however, 
have,  unfortunately,  in  a  great  measuR*,  lost  those  high 
ideas  of  the  utility  of  exercise,  which  the  ancients  so  justly 
entertained. 

*  The  result  of  some  extensive  inquiries  regarding  athl«cic  exercises,  wil) 
be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
f  Sec  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  p.  690. 
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ON  SLEEP. 


It  b  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  state  of  human  nature,  that  the 
same  being,  who  at  one  time  is  lively,  active,  and  full  of 
thought,   should,   at  another,  become  in  a  manner  de- 

E rived  of  life,  his  eyelids  closed,  his  limbs  torpid,  and  with 
ardly  any  symptom  of  animation  remaining.  It  is  natural 
to  inquire,  why  so  many  hours  of  life  are  thus  devoted  to 
inaction;  what  useful  purposes  can  be  answered  by  this 
daily  transition  from  activity  to  profound  repose;  and  why 
man  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  attendant  on  sleep,  during 
which  period  he  lies  in  a  helpless  state,  liable  to  be  de* 
stioyed  by  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  enemy? 

How  sleep  is  produced,  or  what  are  the  immediate  or  re- 
mote  causes  thereof,  cannot  easily  be  explained ;  and  as  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  a  work  of  a  popular  nature,  to  enter 
into  such  abstruse  disquisitions*,  it  is  therefore  proposed, 
without  any  farther  introductory  observations,  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  effects  of  sleep,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it,  under  the  following  general  heads:  1.  By  sleep, 
the  vital  energy  is  renewed,  which  had  been  exhausted 
by  former  exertions.  2.  The  process  of  assimilation  or 
nourishment  goes  on  more  perfectly.  3.  The  body  attains 
its  proper  growth.  4.  Much  acrid  matter  is  expelled  through 

*  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  into  those  philosophical  dif- 
ruisioos,  may  coDsult  Haller,  Darwin,  and  Garnett,  by  whom  the  pheno- 
mena of  sleep  are  explained,  perhaps  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit  of.  Garnett,  in  particular  observes,  that  when  we  have  been  en* 
l^ged  in  ^any  exertion,  either  mental  or  corporeal,  for  some  hours  oniy^ 
we  find  ourselves  languid  and  fatigued,  and  unfit  to  pursue  our  labours 
much  longer.  If,  in  this  state,  several  of  the  exciting  powers  are  with- 
drawn, particularly  light  and  noise;  and  if  we  are  laid  in  a  posture  which 
does  not  require  much  muscular  exertion,  we  toon  fall  into  that  stmta 
which  natiue  intended  for  the  accumulation  of  excitability,  and  which  wc 
call  *ifefi.  This  is  the  method  which  nature  has  provided  to  repair  the 
exhausted  constitution^  and  restore  the  vital  energy.  Without  its  refresh- 
ing aid,  our  worn-out  habits  would  scarcely  be  able  to  drag  on  a  few  da3rBf 
or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  before  the  vital  spring  would  be  quite  run  down. 
How  properly,  therefore,  has  our  great  poet  caUcd  sleep  **  the  chief  &0|t- 
ffiiher  in  life's  feast.**— Garnr^V  Zotmma^  p.  191. 
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the  medium  of  perspiration.  5.  The  cure  of  disease,  and 
restoration  of  health,  are  in  many  cases  promoted.  6.  1  he 
vigour  of  the  mental  faculties  is  renewed.  7*  The  extension 
of  life  is  advanced ;  and,  8.  An  important  addition  b  madft 
to  the  pleasures  of  our  existence. 

1.  Sleep  renetcs  the  vital  Energy. — The  fibres  of  the  bodj 
cannot  be  acted  upon  unless  they  are  in  an  irritable  state. 
Where  that  irritability,  or  power  of  being  excited,  does  not 
exist,  they  are  inert  and  lifeless.  During  the  day  that  irri- 
tability is  exiiausted  by  light,  heat,  sound,  and,  above  aU, 
by  bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion.  VVhen  exhaustion 
takes  place,  we  should  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss,  by  re* 
tiring  to  a  situation  where,  unmolested  by  light,  heat,  ot 
sound,  we  may  lie  recumbent,  without  bodily  motion,  men* 
tal  agitation,  or  any  sensation  either  of  pleasure  or  fBUi^ 
until  the  irritable  principle  is  again  accumulated,  ana  na- 
ture restores  by  sleep,  that  vital  energy  which  the  body  had 
lost  bv  its  former  exertions^. 

2.  Promotes  /Assimilation  and  Nourishment, — ^Tlie  proceai 
of  assimilation,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  is  principally  ac- 
complibhcd  by  sleep.  When  we  are  awake,  this  nice  and 
delicate  operation  cannot  be  so  well  carried  on,  because  the 
incessant  action  of  the  body  and  mind,  being  always  partial 
and  irregular,  prevents  the  equal  distribution  of  the  blood 
to  all  parts  alike.  In  sleep,  when  it  is  quiet  and  natural^ 
all  tlie  muscles  of  the  body,  that  is,  all  active  powers  which 
arc  subject  to  our  will,  are  lulled  to  rest,  composed  and 
relaxed  into  a  temporary  kind  of  torpor,  that  leaves  not  the 
least  obstruction  or  hindrance  to  the  blood  being  transmitted 
to  every  atom  of  the  frame ;  the  pul.sc  is  then  slower  and 
more  equal,  the  respiration  deeper  and  more  regular,  and 
the  same  degree  of  vital  varinth  is  dilFiised  alike  througli 
every  part,  so  that  the  extremities  are  equally  warm  with 
the  heart.  During  such  a  state  of  comfortable  repose,  the 
nutritive  particles  circulated  by  the  blood,  can  certainly 
more  easily  attach  themselves  to  the  fibres  of  the  bodyf* 

•  See  Towii«eud*t  Guide  to  Health,  vol.  n.  p.  71 ;  and  Garnett*»  Lec- 
tureicn  Zoonozni.i,  p.  191. 

t  AJair*t  Medical  Cautions,  p. 'US.  During  sI^P)  tho«e  clatscf  of  mo- 
tion which  arc  morp  in-mi'diateiy  nccen^ary  to  bfe,  as  respiration,  penpira* 
tifrti,  thr  circulaiion  of  t'lr  blood,  and  tliose  connected  with  digestion  and 
nutrition,  continue  without  interruption.  Hence,  though  man  in  his  dee[V 
in^  state  is  a  much  less  perfect  animal  than  in  his  waking  hours;  and 
though  he  continues  more  than  one-tliird  of  his  life  in  this  irratioiul  Htate, 

Jet  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  ut  Nature  manifested  even  in  this  seeming 
Rperifction  of  Itis  work.—- Ser  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  lD9t 
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•'.  3.  Promotes  Growth. — The  necessaiy  consequence  df 
uie  body  receiving  nourishment  during  sleep  is^  that  growth 
«lso  must  be  thereby  promoted.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  young  plants  grow  in  the  night  time^ 
which  is  generally  their  time  of  sleep ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  Relieve  that  young  animals  follow  the  same  rule. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is,  that  more  sleep  is  necessary  for  chil- 
dren than  for  grown  people ;  and,  in  general,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  a  person  is  considerably  taller  when  he 
rises  in  the  mornmg,  refreshed  with  sound  sleep,  than 
when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  exhausted  by  the  labours  of 
the  day.  During  sleep,  also,  there  is  a  manifest  relaxation 
of  the  fibres,  and  the  body  becomes  more  plump,  so  that 
any  ligatures,  if  close,  are  apt  to  become  painful ;  and  on 
that  account,  many  persons  find  it  advisable  to  loosen  the 
<K>Uar,  or  any  tight  part  of  their  dress^  when  they  go  to 
rest*. 

4.  Promotes  Perspiration.-^Iti  sleep,  all  the  voluntary 
motions  which  are  of  an  exhausting  nature  cease,  but  those 
that  are  vital  and  involuntary,  which,  instead  of  being 
exhausting,  serve  to  recruit  our  strength,  continue  in  full 
force:  these  are,  the  motion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on 
which  nutrition  depends  j  the  motion  of  the  heart,  which 
distributes  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  animated  frame ; 
respiration,  which  supplies  the  pabulum  of  life ;  and  per- 
spiration, by  which  the  acrid  matter  in  the  body  is  expelled. 
Indeed,  during  sleep,  nothing  passes  through  the  pores  of 
a  healthy  person,  but  what  is  thoroughly  digested,  and 
fitted  to  be  thrown  oiFf. 

The  experiments  of  Sanctorius  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  superior  eiBcacy  of  undisturbed  sleep,  in  promoting  the 
important  secretion  of  perspiration  ;  insomuch,  that  a  per- 
son sleeping  healthfully,  and  without  any  unnatural  means 
to  promote  it,  will,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  as  seven 
hours,  perspire,  insensibly,  twice  as  much  as  one  awake. 
Undisturbed  sleep  is  so  great  a  promoter  of  perspiration, 
that  in  the  space  of  seven  hours,  from  forty  to  tifty  ounces 

*  Collingnon*t  Icquiry  into  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  25.  It 
is  observed  by  Dr.  Ru&h»  of  the  woodmen  in  America,  a  class  of  people  who 
pats  many  months  together  in  the  woods,  occupied  in  hunting,  that  some  of 
the  youthful  persons,  who  afiect  particular  nardiness,  lie  in  their  usual 
clothes,  without  any  alteration,  all  night.  But  of  this  prauettce  they  soon 
experience  the  bad  consequences,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  confonn 
to  the  practice  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  hunters,  who  make  » 
pbiot  ol  loosening  all  the  ligatures  of  tbtir  dreii  wIma  tbcy  lit  doWB  t# 
irfeep. 

t  Towntcnd's  Gnide  to  Health,  vol  ii.  p.  U, 
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of  concocted  perspirable  matter  are  commonly  expdted  out 
of  the  body*. 

5.  Promotes  the  Cure  of  Diseases. — In  many  diseases,  se* 
curing  sound  repose  ought  to  be  a  principal  object  witk 
every  physician.  It  is  often  a  decisive  symptom  of  reeo? 
very ;  and  indeed  many  diseases  cannot  be  cured,  if  thf 
necessary  rest  be  wanting.  Since  the  days  of  Hippocratei^ 
sleep  has  been  accounted  a  most  desirable  and  weK-ont 
guest  in  fevers,  diminishing  the  rapid  motion  of  the  bloody 
and  rendering  the  body  cooler.  Sleep  is  also  of  great  ad* 
vantage  in  checking  extraordinary  evacuation  :  hence  its 
utility  in  diarrhoeas  and  bloody  fluxes.  The  comfort  whidk 
sleep  affords  to  persons  afflicted  with  gouty  complaints^ 
pleurbies,  and  consumptions,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon| 
and  in  deliriums  and  frenzies,  it  is  certainly  the  most  effiec* 
tual  means  of  restoration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  asthmas, 
dropsies,  and  paralytic  disorders,  it  is  not  beneficial,  ba» 
yond  what  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  naturef. 

For  the  recovery  of  health  after  sickness,  it  is  indispcn- 
sibly  necessary  tu  attend  to  regularity  of  hours,  as  well  as 
the  (•uautity  of  sleep.  That  balmy  repose,  which  suspends 
the  distressful  sensations  subsequent  to  ill  health,  can  only 
be  obtained,  by  habitually  ai)propriating  those  hours  to 
sleep,  which  nature  has  pointed  out  as  the  best  calculated 
for  th:it  i)urposeJ. 

(}.  lu'^torvif  the  flirovr  of  i/.v  Mtntal  Facniiies, — Intense 
thought  very  sptaliiy  consumes  the  norvoas  power;  and  it 
re([uiri's  longer  sleep  to  recruit  the  streni^^th,  and  replenish 
the  spirits,  when  wasted  by  study,  than  even  by  severe  la- 
bour§.  15y  sleep  also,  those  violent  passions,  by  which 
the  frame  is  so  much  agitated  and  exhausted,  are  appeased ; 
and  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  we  can  reflect  on  our  disquie- 
tudes with  a  calm  mind,  and  again  reconcile  ourselves  ta 
the  troubles  of  life||. 

7.  Cuntribules  to  the  Proh.ngafion  of  Life. — Among  the 
marks  and  symptoms  of  longevity,  given  us  by  the  famous 
Cardan,  that  of  being  naturally  a  long  and  sound  sleeper, 
U  considered  to  be  one  of  the  surest  indications^.    This 

•  St'«  MeJicina  $ta:ica»  wet.  4,  Aph.  1,  8. 

t  Strothrr'i  lasay  on  Health,  p.  07.),  &c. 

\  Adair's  Medical  CautioDi,  p. -117. 

$  HHrjier'*Econoniyot  Health,  p.20. 

|i  Willich's  Lecturrt,  p.  487. 

^  Tlvtie  are,  however,  exceptious  to  thi»  rule,  and  oue  in  panicular,thc 
aii:hcniicity  uf  which  may  be  dppeudtd  upon,  being  traniinitted  to  me,  hf 
au  latcJUgem  fhtad,  (Joha  OorOuB,  lUq.  of  tfwifiey,  ia  the  county  of  Caith- 
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may  be  owing  to  the  physical  effects  of  sleep,  which  retards 
all  the  vital  movements^  collects  the  vital  power,  and 
restores  what  has  been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
day.  Indeed,  if  great  watchfulness,  by  accelerating  con-> 
samption,  abridges  life,  a  pro])er  quantity  of  repose  must 
tend  to  its  prolongation*. 

8.  Increases  the  Pleasures  of  our  Existence* — ^The  conti- 
nual change  from  profound  sleep  to  active  energy,  is  not 
only  salutary,  but  when  each  is  confined  within  its  proper 
bounds,  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  lifef.  Every  morning  we 
tater  into  a  new  scene  with  renovated  strength  ^nd  delight; 
whereas,  were  there  no  interval  from  action,  life,  with  the 
common  cares  attached  to  it,  would  become  insipid.  Hence 
the  celebrated  Kant  has  justly  observed, — "  Take  from  man 
hope  and  sleep,  and  you  will  make  him  the  most  wretched 
being  upon  earth."  How  absurdly  then  do  those  reason, 
who  imagine,  that  by  taking  as  little  sle^p  as  povme,  they 
prolong  their  existence.  They  may  spend  in  a  given^pe- 
riod,  (say  sixty  years),  more  fiours  with  titeir  eyes  opertj  but 
they  will  never  enjoy  ///e,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word, 
nor  that  freshness  and  energy  of  mind,  which  are  the  cer- 
tain consequences  of  sound  and  sufficient  sleep,  and  which 
Btamp  a  like  character  on  all  our  undertakings  and  actions;]:. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider, — I.  The  number  of  hours 
necessary  for  sleep ;  2.  The  period  best  calculated  for  that 
purpose;  3.  The  nature  of  the  room  in  which  repose  should 
be  taken ;  4.  The  sort  of  bed  or  couch;  5.  The  dress  or 
clothing  to  be  used  on  that  occasion ;  6.  The  proper  pos- 
ture  for  sleep;  7-  The  circumstances  by  which  sleep  can  be 
disturbed  or  prevented ;  8.1  he  means  of  promoting  sleep 
when  wanted;  9.  The  propriety  of  sleeping  in  the  day-time, 
or  after  dinner;  and,  10.  General  rules  respecting  sleep; 
inore  especially  those  connected  with  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, sickness,  and  old  age. 

iiets).  In  a  letter  written  to  me  by  that  gentleman,  in  December,  1802,  he 
givo  an  account  of  James  Mackay  of  Slcerray,  who  died  in  Strathnaver  in 
the  year  1797,  aeed  ninety-one.  I^e  was  a  strong  robust  man,  about  five 
feet  six  or  seven  Inches  in  height.  He  was  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  possessed  a  singular,  neat,  and  concise  species  of  wit.  He  was  remark* 
able  for  the  smaU  quantity  of  sleep  he  required ;  and  it  is  certam,  that,  upon 
an  average,  during  the  whole  year,  he  did  not  sleep  above  four  hour)  in  the 
twenty-four.    His  constitution  was  so  strong  and  hardy,  that  neither  wet 

nr  any  thing  else  aflectcd  him. 

•  Hufcland*s  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  19G. 

t  See  Mackenzie's  History  of  Health,  p.  38S. 

I  Hufelaod**  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  vol  ii*  p.  195. 
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he  procured  an  alarum^  which  awakened  him  next  morning 
at  seven,  near  an  hour  earlier  than  he  had  risen  before ;  yet 
he  lay  awake  again  at  night.  The  next  morning  he  rose  st 
six;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  lay  awake  the  second 
night.  The  third  morning,  he  rose  at  five ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, lay  awake  the  third  night.  The  fourth  morninf, 
he  rose  at  four ;  and,  lying  awake  no  more,  he,  for  a  pe* 
riod  of  above  sixty  years,  continued  the  same  practice ;  and^ 
taking  the  year  round,  he  never  lay  awake  for  a  quarter  of 
an  liour  together,  in  a  month.  He  adds,  that,  by  the  same 
experiment,  (rising  earlier  and  earlier  every  morning),  any 
one  man  may  find  out  how  much  sleep  he  really  wants*. 

An  old  Jjatin  proverb  inculcates  the  necessity  of  seven 
hours'  sleep  in  the  four-and-twenty — 

Septem  horas  dormlssc,  sat  est  juvenlque  senique. 

But  it  is  certainly  w^rong  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  young 
and  to  the  old. 

Cadogan's  maxim  is,  not  to  lie  in  bed  (ibovc  seven  houn 
in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter f. 

Willich  proposes,  as  the  best  means  of  spending  the  win- 
ter, in  good  health,  and  in  useful  labour,  to  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing^; and  such  a  plan,  I  understand,  is  not  unusual  at 
some  foreign  universities.  Custom  may  reconcile  us  to 
many  things ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  superior  healthi- 
ness, in  the  winter-time,  of  rising  by  daylight,  and  using 
candlelight  at  the  close  of  the  day,  than  rising  by  candle- 
light, and  using  it  for  several  hours  before  daylight  ap- 
proaches, by  which  the  eyes  must  be  greatly  afl'ected,  and 
ultimately  worn  out. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  diflerent  ages  and  con- 
stitutions require  dilVeront  measures  of  sleep.  From  six  to 
eight  hours  may  be  suflicient  for  youth  or  manhood,  when 
the  individual  is  strong  and  healthy ;  and  from  eight  to  nine 
may  be  allotted  to  infancy  and  old  age.  'J'he  infirm  ought 
not  to  be  limited  even  to  these  hours,  but  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged in  such  a  measure  of  sleep,  as  they  find  by  experi- 
ence necessary  for  refreshment  §. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious, 

•  See  the  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Early  Risine ;  a  Sermon  on  Fphcj-nrj, 
ch.  L  vcr.  16,  by  John  Wctley.  *"  ^  «  *  * 

^  DiMerutioD  on  the  Gout,  p.  94.  • 

t  Wmjcb'sLectumon  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  -JPS. 
''--^-me't  Hittory  of  Health.  p?383. 
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than  too  much  of  sleep.  It  brings  on  a  sluggishness,  and  duU 
ziess  of  9II  the  animal  functions,  and  materially  tends  to 
weaken  the  whole  body.  It  blunts  and  destroys  the  senses, 
JBd  renders  both  the  body  and  mind  unfit  for  action.  From 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  which  it  occasions,  there  nc- 
ctiwarily  follows  great  corpulency,  a  bloated  habit  of  body, 
tod  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  and  other 
disorders.  Hence  Galen  calls  sleep  the  brother  of  deaths 
and  says,  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious,  where  it  is  car- 
lied  to  excess  *. 

Wesley  also  attributes  those  nervous  disorders,  which 
htKfe  of  late  years  become  so  frequent,  to  the  custom  of 
lying  too  long  in  bed.  By  soaking,  as  it  is  emphatically 
railed,  so  long  between  warm  sheets,  the  flesh  is,  as  it  were, 
parboiled,  and  becomes  soft  and  flabby.  He  relates  the 
case  of  a  young  person,  who  was  completely  cured  of  a  train 
of  nervous  disorders,  by  early  rising,  accompanied  with  cold 
bathing,  and  moderate  exercise.  Wesley  adds,  that  lyinj^ 
boo  long  in  bed  occasions  weakness  of  sight;  and  tliat, 
tliough,  when  young,  his  own  sight  was  remarkably  weak, 
^ct,  as  he  grew  old,  it  became  stronger,  owing  to  his  prac- 
of  early  rising. 


Sect,  II.     The  Time  proper  Jor  Repose. 

The  night  is  evidently  the  proper  time  for  sleep ;  and, 
before  the  invention  of  artificial  light,  necessity  enforced 
the  rule  of  going  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  rising  when  that 
luminary  again  made  its  appearance.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  sleep  ought  to  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  down; 
but  is  a  rule  tliat  would  not  be  at  all  calculated  for  every 
climate,  to  be  in  bed  during  the  whole  time  the  sun  is  invi- 
sible. For  instance,  at  Edinburgh,  where  this  work  is 
composed,  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  sun  sets  at  45  mi- 
ttutes  after  three  in  the  evening,  and  rises  15  minutes  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  making  a  space  of  16f  hours  of  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  sun  rises  at  45 
minutes  after  three,  and  sets  at  15  minutes  after  eighty 
making  a  period  of  daylight  of  a  similar  extent.     Hence, 

*  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  291.  In  p.  294,  this  intelligent  author  relate*  the 
fOMe  of  a  young  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  too  much  sleep,  and  too  little 
eitfcise,  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  23;  and  Boernaave  mentions 
Uie  case  of  a  phpician,  who,  by  too  much  sleep,  lOst  his  intellects,  and  pe* 
iUkcI  in  an  bospitalr--Sce  Townsend*s  Guide  to  Health,  toL  tL  p.  77. 
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saeh  a  rule  can  only  be  calculated  for  climates  ^*here  the 
da}-s  and  nights  arc  more  equal  and  regular*. 

The  advantage  of  iileeping  in  the  night,  instead  of  the 
day,  is  strongly  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  two  calo^ 
ucls  of  horse  in  the  French  army,  who  had  much  disputed 
which  period  of  the  day  was  fittest  for  marching  and  lor 
repose.  As  it  was  an  interesting  subject,  in  a  military  poioft 
of  view,  to  have  it  ascertained,  they  obtained  leave  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  try  the  experiment.  One  of  theiBy 
although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  marched  in  the  day, 
and  rested  at  night,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  march 
of  6(X)  miles,  i^ithout  the  loss  of  either  men  or  horses ;  bal 
the  other,  who  thought  it  would  be  less  fatiguing  to 
march  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  part  of  the  nighty 
than  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the  same  maiidis 
had  lost  most  of  his  horses,  and  some  of  his  menf. 

Nature  certainlv  intended  exercise  for  the  dav,  and  rert 
for  the  night.     As  soon  as  the  sun  quits  our  part  of  the- 
globe,  and  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  is  divested  of  its 
enlivenin;:  rus,  our  ner%'es  and  fibres  become  relaxed,  oar 
muscles  I«>$e  some^vhat  uf  their  contracting  force,  and  we 
firdy  as  it  were,  a  natural  propensity  to  rest.     But  if,  ran* 
inn<r  counter  to  the  laws  of  nature,  whether  by  exercise  or 
rioting,  we  keep  up,  during  night,  the  coiuractions  of  our 
voIur.tar\-  muscles,  and  the  tensions  of  our  nerves  and  fibres, 
sr  a  time  wlien   tV.ev  should  be  rch'XeiU  anil  en<if:tvour  to 
relax   them  in  the  ilav  time,  wht*n  lliev  should  bo   con- 
fnctt»d,  we  disturb  the  whole  eci^n-^niy  ut  our  bodies,  by 
which  health  mu>t  uilinvUely  be   at-troxeJ.     The  young 
are  theneo  apt  to  fall  into  consumptions,  heelic  levers,  or 
rther  acute  disoniers,  ^liiUl  those  luivaiKvd  in  vears  be- 
ci>nie  victims  to  i!.e  more  la>tin?  torctciUs  of  a  enronical 
disease*. 

AiT,  ir.,i  ve»p  .,^.•r.-'^  tho  p.  -!•: :  :or  i:  that  p":i:i  \v::o  i*iopc«.'i.  '^Lvrh  i*  ihm 
vjria::jaot  tae diTcrca:  **.jj*  n>  *'t  :hc  \c*r,  wc  -  *  ..j  rr  *I.iray»  ciaapaj 
«^  7*  }^  A-*i  wocio  v*h«.-\e  uo  x^'J.xz-.zy.  —  S:r.e:..'  .  J  .o  VI  i:.--.-,  p.  oJ:*. 
t  Viiapa  on  Di<t.  p.  -.'J.  ':U  aJd*,  ;Ka:  iz  irJi:  :'';r>Tc  :r.c  Advaa- 
11^  «"  j-iepjcs:  la  the  nkrh:,  ir<!  rr»«r«i:*i:  the  .!'.%  tor  iS  cr  i^d  action* 
^■*  3««»i  crl^   ccrsrorc  r>e  Uv'o   asJ  ti;<  h«'.:.  y   ki:*:   ,:   pev  ? --'  i=  the 

*€e«v  *■*«><-.:  V  "r^: J- \::-:.  i-;,'  -..«:;  i  •,— x?Yvr..'.r.ji'r.c  -■::  .:  c^-i:  cat  in 
^ieep.  ^-vi  wr-o  at*  a.»  i-.-.  ^  *.-.  V  ue,  ir.si.  -*■«■"'.  i  -  :.  N'....  .-  7<-.^r.'  *.  \:jv. 
that  -T^.^r^  :o  K«C4:  r^-.:.r  ;-x  -^r»,  '.-'''^  "" -<  '-^^  --c  -^-.t-  *■:  v<*  :rjta 
lA.  -xOrNTaa:.-  ♦■o«t.  >  .:'.  i,  a  i-*.  c   '^*- ^  >v-«.:'.;>^  :'-iv  L  .•  s  :.:;  j  •.err-** 
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The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early^  and  rising  betimes,  has 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life^  and  a  maxim  wliicli  supersedes  a  variety  of  other 
precepts*.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expres- 
sionsf  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  old  people  have  been  ex- 
amined, regarding  the  causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uni- 
formly agreed  in  one  particular,  that  they  went  to  bed 
early,  and  rose  early.  Without  being  an  advocate  for  what 
are  called  fashionable  hours,  which  are  carried  to  so  pre- 
posterous an  excess,  some  doubts  may  be  entertained  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  carrying  the  opposite  system  to 
too  great  a  height.  In  ancient  times,  when  people  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  the  sun  for  light,  they  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  rising  with  that  luminary,  and  of  going 
to  bed  when  it  disappeared.  Hence,  a  prejudice  arose  in 
favour  of  that  practice ;  but  the  case  is  greatly  altered, 
since  the  means  of  obtaining  artificial  light,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  have  been  discovered.  1  question  much,  whether 
the  morning  air  is  so  wholesome  as  many  imagine.  The 
sun  must  necessarily  extract  from  the  earth,  when  it  first 
appears,  a  variety  of  vapoursj,  which  strong  constitutions 
may  withstand,  but  which  must  be  injurious  to  weak  ones : 
and  even  in  large  towns,  it  is  some  time  before  the  morn- 
ing fogs  are  dissipated.    Late  rising,  therefore,  cannot  be 

of  the  sun,  and  that  revolution  in  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  it  coo- 
Bected,  certainly  has  a  considerable  efTect  upon  the  body,  and  any  perni- 
ciouf  effect  is  best  obviated  by  remaining  during  that  period  in  repose. 
Those  who  follow  a  diiTcreot  system,  by  converting  the  day  into  night,  and 
night  into  day,  generally  suffer  severely  for  their  imprudence. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  considered  is,  that  by  the  custom  of  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  the  eyes  suffer  severely,  day  light  being  much  more  fa« 
▼ourable  to  those  delicate  organs,  than  any  artiiicial  light  whatsoever. 

•  Buchan*s  Donvestic  Medicine,  p.  89. 

'f  For  instance, — surgere  dUucoh  saluberrimum  «/f,— or,  to  rise  betimes  it 
conducive  to  health ;  also  the  droggrel  rhymes  so  often  repeated, 
farly  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  wise. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  written  a  most  ingenious  essay,  pointing  out  the  advan* 

ges  of  early  rising,  tvitb  a  vlnv  to  economy.  It  is  called  ^  An  Econnueal  Prxjett^ 
He  makes  a  calculation  of  the  saving  that  might  be  made  in  the  city  of 
Paris  alone,  hy  using  simtbine  instead  of  candles.  He  estimates  that  nving  at 
96/XX),000  of  French  livres,  or  4/XX>,000A  sterling.  This  paper  originally 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers,  in  the  year  1784,  and  is  translated  into 
English,  and  printed  with  his  other  essays. 

X  Dr.  Und  states,  that  a  clergyman  in  the  WoId$  of  Essex,  informed  him^ 
that  early  risers  were  the  shortest  livers ;  probably  because  exposed  to  un- 
wholesome morning  fogs.  Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan,  on  tne  other  hand,  observes, 
that  he  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  dews  of  the  morning  should  be 
considered  as  more  unhealthy  than  the  fogs  and  vapours  of  the  evening 
^nrc  moisture  is  not  unwholesome. 
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approved  of;  but  rerv  early  risings  during  the  winter 
months,  is  not  probably  so  essential  to  health,  as  is  com* 
monly  imagined.  The  great  point  is  regularity  of  houn ; 
and  provided  a  proper  proportion  of  sleep  be  taken,  nainelyy 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
you  go  to  bed  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  o'clock^ 
though  a  later  hour  cannot  be  advbable. 

On  the  whole,  moderation  in  this,  as  well  as  id  every 
other  respect,  ought  to  be  observed.  One  may  rise  too 
early  for  health,  as  well  as  too  late,  and  persons  who  lire 
in  the  world  must,  in  some  degree,  accommodate  them- 
to  its  usagesf. 


Sr.i  T.  III.     The  Bed-Chamber. 

A<  the  brd -oh amber  is  a  place  in  which  we  pass  a  lar^ge 
portion  of  our  lives,  we  siliould  p:iy  prrcalcr  atlvntion  to  it 
than  is  UMially  done.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject*  the 
following  particii?iirs  merit  atttntion.  1.  '1  he  ^)ituation  of 
the  bed-room.  2.  Its  size.  3.  The  mode  of  ventilating 
it.  4.  The  temperature.  5.  The  fire-place ;  and,  ii.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

I.  A  bed-chamber  ought  not  to  be  situated  on  the 
ground-floor  ;  and  an  elevated  apartment  is  particularly  re- 
commended, by  Tissot,  to  literary  and  sedentary  people  : 
at  the  same  time,  a  room  on  the  ground- ilour  may  not  be 
injurious,  with  a  gravelly  st«il:  and  in  a  dr\  siitNiiii-n.  Some 
recommend,  for  the  sake  of  coolne.s>,  its  fronliuir  the 
north ;  but  others  think  it  belter,  that  it  ^houid  be  exjmsed 
to  the  early  rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  Our  sleeping  npartnients  should  bo  airy,  large,  and 
loflv,  and  not  ^mall  rtnmi>  or  closets.  Notliinir  can  be 
more  imprudent  or  absurd,  than  the  conduct  of  tho^e  who 
having  splendid  houses,  prefer  to  sleep  in  Nii.all  Tipartments, 
The  more  airy  a  hed-r«>oni  i>,  tlu-  better  for  health. 

3.  A  bed-chamber  ouirhl  to  l)e  well  ventilated  in  the  day 
time,  as  it  is  principally  occnpit d  in  the  night,  when  all 
d'X)rs  and  windows  are  *»liut.     The  windows  .should  be  kept 

•  llumr  f»h»crTC5,  tb.it  it  i»  r  :r«!  to  !<.'!,  whv,  ;.ll  over  ilir  worIiI»  r.«  the 
ape  become*  more  Uiiuriou*,  tlii  li.M:r«i  Kroru  l.*ur.  U  it  the  crowd  of 
mmuscments  that  nu*h  «mtl-.t  h  ■.::■  ~r..ih:r.lly  ;  or.  Arc  iho  jvoplc  of  f..I,ioa 
better  pleated  with  the  ft^rciv  '.A  .niwi  oi  i:i'Clu-r..ii  hi  iii«,  uhi-n  the 
indoftnous  viiljjar  arc  all  p  nc  t^  ret  ?  In  riilc  A^fS,  n)cn  hr.rj  icw 
amutcmcnts  or  occupations  hut  t>\ui  d.iv-!i^t  .ifll*:*!.'  ih-n. — //*«/:  Ha* 
mrj  af  £.tiLa»J^  toL  IV.  p.  4*  t. 
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open,  as  much  as  the  season  will  admit  of^  daring  the  day} 
and  sleep  will  probably  be  more  beneficial,  in  proportion  as 
that  rule  is  practised*^.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  material^ 
not  only  for  invalids,  but  for  persons  in  health,  than  the 
admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  aur  into  their  bed-cham- 
bers, by  various  ways,  in  diiFcrent  degrees,  according  t9 
circumstancesf. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  introducing  fresh  air  into  a 
bouse,  or  purifying  the  air  of  any  particular  apartment,  is 
by  means  of  ventilators.  These  were  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hales.  This  excellent  contrivance  consists  of 
nothing  but  of  small  moveable  wheels,  made  of  brass  or 
sheet  iron,  which  are  applied  to  some  part  of  the  window 

£anes,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air* 
»ut  instead  of  using  ventilators,  Dr.  Adair  recommends, 
that  the  casements  of  all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  of  pri- 
Tate  houses,  shall  be  constructed,  so  that  the  upper  divi- 
sion shall  slide  down,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  them, 
according  as  the  room  is  more  or  less  crowded,  be  at  least 
occasionally  kept  open. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  J, .  that  though  pure  air 
is  so  necessary  to  health,  yet,  that  great  and  sudden  venti« 
lation  is  dangerous.  Keeping  open,  therefore,  the  win- 
dows of  any  bed-room  during  the  night,  ought  never  to  be 
attempted,  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  unless  when  a 
person  has  been  gradually  accustomed  to  such  apractice§. 
4.  It  is  imprudent  to  sleep  in  a  very  warm  place,  as  it 

•  In  towns,  this  rule  is  not  to  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  purer. 

f  Dr.  Adair  says,  that  tnis  may  be  eradually  effected  in  the  following 
Mianner:  during  the  warm  close  weather  of  the  summer,  or  autumnal 
months,  the  chamber  door  may  be  left  open  for  a  few  nights,  afterwards  a 
part  of  the  sash  may  be  left  open,  but  the  current  of  air  intercepted  by  the 
•butter ;  and  as  the  person  becomes  more  habituated  to  fresh  air,  the  shut* 
tcr  alto  may  be  left  open,  and  the  current  of  air  prevented,  by  dropping  a 
window^urtaii^  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a  window  in  an  adjoining  apartment  may  be  left 
open,  al«o  a  door  of  communication,  opening  or  closing  the  shutter  accord* 
iag  as  the  wind  doet  or  does  not  blow  directly  from  that  quarter.  Chimney 
l^Mtrda,  as  very  great  impediments  to  a  free  circulation,  ought  rarely  to  bt 
admitted  into  any  apartment,  more  especially  into  a  bed-room.  They  art 
necessary,  however,  where  smoke  comes  down  the  chimney  from  other  vents. 

i  See  Adair*8  Medical  Cautions,  p.  62,  where  a  case  is  described,  which 
•trongly  tends  to  prove  the  justness  of  these  observations.  Some  recom- 
mend  admitting  fresh  air  by  means  of  Venetian  blindi.  This  is  only  calciM 
lated  for  very  not  climates. 

$  In  Va!angin*s  Treatise  on  Diet,  p.  287,  there  is  an  instance  of  a  young 
lady,  of  beauty,  fortune,  and  great  merit,  on  the  eve  of  being  married,  wlio 
died  of  an  inflammatory  sore  throat»  which  she  caught,  la  consequence  of 
a  window  in  her  bed«rooai  being  left  opea  bgr  inittake,  ia  the  heet  oftu^ 


ler. 
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tadteioAs  faintnesfly  and  relaxen  too  mu^h  the  wbole  sf^ 
^m.     In  such  a  case,  the  person  lies  in  a  bath  of  vapoury 
which  the  great  heat  causes  to  exhale  from  his  own  body** 
In  regard  to  warmth,  the  tenjperaturc  of  a  sitting-ioom 
should  not  exceed  6(>°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  l>**^ 
that  of  a  bed-room  ought  to  be  about  50°,  as   the  meditifl* 
temperature  of  our  climate  is  between  50°  and  55°. 

5.  Unless  there  is  any  apprehension   of  damp^  a  be^' 
loom,  more  especially  if  small,  should  rarely  have  a  fire  i^ 
ity  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  \ntiate  the  air,  often  fills  the 
Biosphere  with  dust  or  ashes,  and  sometimes  may  be 
means  of  setting  the  room,  and  indeed  the  house  itself  irft   ^ 
blaze, 

6.  Those  who  live  in  hot  countries,  ought  to  bcvery  pai^" 
ticular  regarding  the  place  they  sleep  in.  The  apartrae^^^^ 
should  be  dark,  shaded  from  the  roys  of  the  sun,  or  ih^c 
Kgbt  of  the  moon,  temperate  as  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
tber  inclined  to  coolness  than  heat. 

It  la  a  good  rule  for  those  who  arc  obliged,  on  account 
business,  to  spend  the  day  in  close  towns,  to  sleep,  if  po^-" 
nble  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air,  in  the  night-tis^^ 
vill,  in  some  measure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  throu^]* 
the  day.  This  practice  would  liave  a  greater  effect  in  pr^" 
serving  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in  cities,  than  ^^ 
commonly  imagined. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  damp  bed-rooi^* 
€Ught  to  be  particularly  avoided;  and  that  the  putrid  ^*^ 
Khich  they  often  contain,  must  be  in  the  highest  dcgT^* 
moadous. 
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Sbct.  IV.     Bed,  or  Couch. 

The  progress  of  improvement,  in  the  article  of  beds, 
couches  for  repose,  may  be  worth  tracing,  as  a  curious 
ject  of  inquiry. 

In  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Ossian,  the  original  m 
0f  sleeping,  wlien  men  were  easily  accommodated  with 
situation  for  repose,  is  thus  described  : 

Connal  lay  by  the  sounding  streiun, 

Beneath  a  leafTei-s  oak. 

Upon  a  mos»-ciad  stone 

The  chief  of  heroes  reclined  his  headf. 

•  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  285.  

f  This  is  taken  from  the  new  translation  of  Fingal,  draffm  «n  ttj  ^^^^ 
Reverend  Thomas  Ross,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  soon  be  published,  «& 
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VVlien  men  began  to  shelter  themselves  in  caves  or 
nouse's,  it  would  be  natural  to  sleep  upon  heath|  grass, 
"^^"^s,  or  straw,  spread  upon  the  ground^  which  was  the 
first  step  to  improvement. 

-■^*^  the  ho  ses  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  no 
*?^^s,  but  broad  benches,  on  which  they  sit  in  the  day- 
tinnt?^  and  ^leep  all  night.  This  is  an  improvement  from 
th^  low  floor. 

^*^    £ngland  and  in  Scotland,  during  the  feudal  period  of 

^*****    history,  the  proprietors  of  land  lived  in  castles,  which 

^^y^     not  al!vays  accommodated  with  a  number  of  rooms; 

^       J^^here  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  greater  number  of 

ne^    iti^ialjjtants  to  sleep  together,  in  the  great  hall,  on  straw, 

''^^^ght  in  for  that  purpose,  and  which  was  swept  away 

^  morning*. 

^    must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  be- 
*J^^^^   Xvhat  is  called  a  bed,  or  a  place  solely  appropriated  for 
,^^1P,  was  introduced;  and  at  first  it  probably  consisted  of 
^1      "^ing  but  the  frame  or  bed-stead,  without  top  or  cur- 

•J^^?*  ^^^  covered  with  skins,  straw,  or  heath. 
j^^^  We  next  improvement  would  be,  what  are  called  box^' 
^^^     ^    still  common  in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  the  top  and 
ll^  slides  of  which,  and  even  the  door,  being  of  timber, 

ll^       3^     would  be  well  calculated  for  houses,   which   were 
•-J^    more  pervious  to  the  weather,  than  they  are  at  present. 
^j^  "^  I'^e  bed,  according  to  the   present    fasliion,    mounted 
^^^         ^r^estals,  with  a  cover  above,   and  surrounded  with 
^      'ns,    that  could   either  be  opened   or  shut,  was  de- 
from   the  Eastf,   and  thence  gradually  introduced. 


-^  ^>itely  superior  to  tbe  version  g^vcn  by  Macpherson,  and  more  likely 
"**      to  the  world  a  just  idea  of  the  genuine  excellencies  of  the  Celtic 

'xom  the  following  account,  given  by  Hollinshed,  we  may  jud^re  ©C 
^cient  mode  of  sleeping  in  £ngfland.---Our  fathers,  and  we  ourselves, 
^diiifuU  often  upon  straw  pallettes,  covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under 
'Xet?  made  uf  dagswain  or  hoperlots,  (1  use  their  own  terms),  and  a  ge»d 
^^  under  their  bead  instead  of  a  holiter^     If  it  were  so,  that  the  father  or  the 
^nan  of  the  house  had  a  mattrass  or  a  flock  bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of 
^o  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  rhft 
c^f  the  town.    So  well  were  they  contented. — Pillows,  said  they,  were 
!*'^?^l\t  meet  only  ^or  women  iu  child  bed.     As  for  servants,  if  they  had 
^^«Xeet  above  tnem,  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  they  had  any  under  their 
L^^,  to  icecp  them  from  the  prickling  straws,  that  ran  oft  through  the 
▼O'l.^    ^^^^,  and  razed  their  hardened  hides. — See  Hume's  History  of  England, 

*♦*    V^^-  notes,  p,  4G2. 
<|tt\^      -^^he  Greek  beds  were  composed  of  girth  bottoms,  ornamented  with 
^      coverlets,  and   probably  with  some  sort  of  bolsters.    There  do  not 
to  have  been  suiy  pavilioas  or  tettcxt;  nor  were  curtains  anciently 
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first  into  the  southern^  and  then  to  tlie  northern  parts  of 
Europe*. 

The  elimnx  of  luxury,  in  regard  to  tliis  article  of  furni- 
ture, was  the  pensile,  or  suspended  beds  of  AsclepiadeSj 
ivhich  have  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  by  wliicii,  if  necessary,  the  person  might  be 
rocked  to  sleep. 

Another  improvement,  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin  to 
those  who  can  aftbrd  so  great  a  luxury,  is  to  have  two  beds 
near  to  each  other ;  and  if  they  wake  in  a  hot  bed,  to  rise, 
and  go  into  a  cool  one.  Such  shifting  of  bcds^  Would  also 
be  of  great  service  to  persons  ill  of  a  ifever,  as  it  refreshes, 
and  frequently  procures  sleep.  A  very  large  bed,  that  will 
admit  a  removul  so  distant  from  tlir^  first  situation,  as  to  be 
perfectly  c(hiI,  mny,  in  some  degrre,  answer  the  same  end. 

The  subject  of  tlic  bed  or  couch  may  be  explained  under 
the  following  heads  :  1.  Tiic  nature  of  the  fealher-bed  and 
bolster.  2"  Tlic  height  thcnot*.  'X  Tiic  bed-clothes. 
4.  The  curtains,     f).  ^liscciianecnis  remarks. 

1.  The  materials  on  wlncii  any  individual  sleeps,  is  an  im* 
portant  considention.      Th'.*  skins  of  animals  destroyed   in 
the  chase,  would   probably  he  the  first  article  that  hunters 
would  think  of.     Ku>lu's,  vtr.«w,  muI  heath,   would  natu- 
rally occur  to   husband iiHMi,  iiiid   those  who  resided  in  the 
countrv:  and  are  still  jreiier:»l  in  niiuiv  countri».s,  as  France 
and  ItMJv.     In  cold  enuiitri."^.  uliro  wannlh  is  necessary, 
feather<  :ire  em})lovcrl.     l',u:,  ;..:i  :!ie  whole,  the  invcniion 
of  what  are  called  [jair  iii'ittra'^-  -,  I>  ^'ij)eri;»r  to  every  otlicr, 
not  overliv'jUing  ami   rei-ixinc  tlie   !  *iiy,   a<  iVathefN  are  apt 
to  (!i»)\     Th.ev   are    ]>ailiciil.iri\  ealeilnted 'lor    camp-beds, 
not  being  so  apt  to  become  damp. 

u«c J   in    C;rr<*co.     Iio:vcr  m.CKCi   i\o  r.-rt'im   vf  tii^'TT..     They   ^^^^^^.y 
tvluii   ti'.i-y  wen;    to   Wk\.     'i'hv'iT   lHiisti...i>.  tvt-i    in  ll'.c     I'.int  ^^^' ^  C^rcct* 
i^cit  u::  ..n'.r::Hii   \vi:l«   /v  Id,  silver^  aiiJ    i\i.:\.     I:;  the    art-.^v,  ^•"^'^  ^  .'    ^^^ 
Ly  upor.  >Kir.%$pre.iil  iip,»n  the  j:*i<.iiut  :  tl.t  \  ...r.trtd  '  •*- ^'^^^'^''^^\    Qycy 
prt*.,  oi  f.'A.cT  s:rir*.  Vk!:v-h  *tiv«.J  :i  r  M..:.i-t'*-.  :l.cy  .itlv.-r\vjirw^  '••* 

and, 
■br> 
the 
bed      _ 

ibr  bii!,  kLLkd  a  i.U*r  ^jL^v  U:\m-.:;  1 1.   ai.i.  O.-.v  c..t\..\-.  .-*  ^    !^..  V-t  *- 


igL'y  in^urt.ii;*.  It  ■.*  ctri.ii:  Iv  f.^  .tv.u'.  '.vx  v/...v.y  ^  -  .  ».'^ -• '^'^**  ,>...V^^* 
ctiui:yi.s:.-a>io:ud  liy  ir.  .t  pi:.. m  »•.*  yv-^-^icv.  r""*^  -  ...ua' ''"^•^" /^jt^MeosXt 
Mvpir'i^  vai'*?u:»  :hr'uwu  uui  K.i  ihg         \,  >-;  •  -^^  ui\I-^-^^  «%  ••^^'i  *'* 
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Tlie  observations  of  Locke  upon  this  subject  are  ex- 
tremely judicious.  He  remarks,  that  the  bed  should  be 
bard  for  strengthening  the  parts;  whereas,  being  buried 
every  night  in  feathers,  melts  and  dissolves  the  body,  is 
often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  the  forerunner  of  an  early 
grave.  Warmth  about  the  kidneys,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  sleeping  on  down  beds,  is  very  apt  to  breed  the 
*tone,  and  to  occasion  other  disorders*. 

But  though  mattrasscs  made  of  hair  or  straw  ought  to  be 
Pi'cferred  in  hot  countries,  and  in  warm  seasons  of  the  year; 
T^t  in  nofthem  climates,  where  they  are  much  accustomed 
to  use  feather-beds  in  winter,  bad  consequences  have  arisen 
^y  exchanging  them  for  mattrasscs  daring  the  cold  season 
^^  the  year ;  and  it  has  been  found  very  apt  to  call  forth 
ff^^nty  or  rlieumatic  affections  in  those  who  have  a  tendency 
^  such  complaints. 

In  regard  to  the  bolster,  it  should  be  well  stuffed  and 
^^stie.  Some  recommend  that  it  should  be  filled  with 
feathers  in  winter,  and  with  horse-hair  in  summer;  but 
^ttiers  contend,  that  it  should  be  always  stuffed  with  horse- 
*^^ir,  as  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  head  cool.  The  pillow 
^^d  be  so  disposed,  as  to  suit  the  usual  manner  you  have 
•dopted  of  placing  your  head,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  easy. 

2.  Several  mattrasscs  or  feather-beds  are  laid,  one  above 
^c  other,  in  order  to  raise  the  couch  to  the  height  that  is 
*^*^uired;  but  the  modern  fashion,  by  which  it  is  necessary 
^  ascend  the  bed  by  steps^  is  absurd  and  dangerous ;  and  it 
*^i2st  be  attended  with  some  hazard,  ascending  or  descending, 
**^ore  especially  for  the  aged,  or  for  invalids. 

3.  It  is  highly  improper  for  young  people  to  sleep  in 
•^^^  overloaded  with  clothes.  They  heat  the  blood  more 
^Han  is  consistent  with  health  ;  and  produce  an  immoderate 
^»id  enervating  perspiration,  which  still  more  weakens  the 
^^■"gans,  already  relaxed  by  sleepf.  But  to  old  people, 
^^^rm  bed-clothes  are  highly  proper  and  necessary,  in  order 
^^  preserve  or  increase  their  heat.  From  neglecting  to  at- 
^*Jd  to  that  circumstance  in  very  cold  countries,  tlie  aged 
***^e  often  been  found  dead  in  their  beds  in  the  mornings 


r?^  Carefully  shaken,  aired  in  the  sun,  and  provided  with  a  new  corering', 
^*J^**oxioii»  vapours  thrown  out  of  the  body  may  be  resorbed,  to  the  great 
^^^''y  of  the  health.  Indeed,  such  beds  should  be  eipoted every  moroiog  lO 
^^**pen  air,  before  they  are  made  up. 

*-ocke's  Treatise  on  Education,  sec.  22. 
«    VrilHcb's  Lectures  on  JDiet  and  Regimen,  p,498, 

Y 
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after  a  cold  night.  Macklin,  the  player,  when  he  got  eld, 
ahvavs  slept  in  blankets,  for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  and  the 
late  Dr.  Chovct  of  Philadelphia,  who  lived  to  be  85,  slept 
in  a  baize  night-gown,  under  eight  blankets  and  a  cover* 
let,  in  a  stove-room,  many  years  before  he  died*. 

In  regard  to  bed-clothes : — the  most  comfortable  di^^ 
covery  hitherto  made,  was  the  invention  of  sheets]  by 
means  of  which,  dress  may  be  thrown  off  with  comfort, 
and  the  body,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  given  up  to 
repose:  whilst  by  woollen  coverings,  or  blankets,  in  num* 
ber  or  thickness  adequate  to  the  warmth  required,  the 
body  is  kept  in  a  proper  and  equal  temperature.  Nothings 
however,  has  proved  more  injurious  to  health,  tlian  damp 
linen. 

4.  The  use  of  curtains  has  been  objected  to;  but  they 
are  in  some  degree  necessar}',  to  exclude  the  light,  which, 
at  least  in  the  summer  season,  might  discompose  the  slum* 
bers  at  too  early  a  period ;  and  in  winter  they  are  useful,  to 
exclude  the  cold. 

The  old  custom,  of  warming  tlic  bed,  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly reprobated,  as  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  proauce 
weakness  and  debility.  It  Is  still  more  dangerous,  wk«a 
done  with  a  charcoal  fire,  the  poisonous  vapours  of  wbick 
must  be  highly  pernicious. 

With  a  view  to  health,  it  Is  desirable  that  beds,  instead 
of  being  initde  up  as  50i)n  as  people  rise  out  of  them,  should 
be  turned  down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  from  open 
windows  for  some  time. 

The  bed  should  never  be  placed  near  a  wall,  more  es* 
peclaliy  if  there  I.s  nny  risk  of  its  being  damp,  or  in  any 
country  where  lightning  is  frequent ;  for  a  iiash  of  light-* 
ning,  accidentally  entering  througli  the  window,  will  take 
its  direction  along  tiie  walls,  without  toucliing  any  thing 
that  is  not  close  to  themf.  Beds  shut  up  in  close  alco%'ea 
are  extremely  objectionable. 

The  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  beat,  and  tho- 
roughly to  air  any  bed,  in  which  sick  persons  have  lain ; 
Hod  if  any  have  died  of  contagious  disorders,  the  beds  in 
which  they  have  laifi  ought  to  be  buried  or  burnt,  or  wash- 
ed with  potaah  and  boiling  water ^. 

[^         •  &wh*t  Medical  Inquirin,  p.  3 1 7. 

f  WilHch*!  I^ccturrt  on  Dice  aad  Rc^men*  p,  501. 
:  Pkan't  CaifchiAQf  Hcalih,  ^  Bt. 
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Sbct.  V.    On  the  Dress  or  Cloihing. 

ORidiNAtLY,  people  never  thooght  of  going  to  rest,  but 
in  their  usoal  clothes}  and  it  continues  the  practice  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  other  countries  where  the  accommodatjofi 
of  beds  is  still  in  an  imperfect  state.  Where  blankets,  how- 
ever, are  in  use,  excepting  in  the  case  of  old  people,  the 
head  and  the  neck  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
usually  clothed. 

In  regard  to  the  head,  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it 
should  be  clothed  warmly  or  coolly*.  It  was  an  old  maxima 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  health,  to  keep  the 
bead  cool  and  the  feet  warmf.  Notwithstanding  of  whicb^ 
it  is  too  prevalent  a  custom  to  sleep  with  warm  night- caps. 
This  certainly  tends  to  make  the  head  apt  to  catch  cold  on 
any  sudden  change  of  the  atmosphere;  and  this  unnatural 
warmth  is  particularly  prejudicial  to  children :]:.  Some  co- 
vering to  the  head  is  necessary  during  rest,  to  prevent  the 
hmr  from  being  dishevelled;  and  the  heacb  of  old  people 
may  be  defended  by  means  of  warm  caps  in  the  night,  other- 
wise they  must  suffer  from  the  cold. 

In  regard  to  clothing  in  general,  it  is  certainly  proper  to 
be  undressed  to  the  shirt,  when  we  go  to  bed,  not  only  for 
Che  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  that  the  body  may  be  re- 
lieved from  eveiy  pressure  and  incumbrance,  and  a  free  cir- 
eolation  of  the  olood  (promoted.  The  shirt  collar  should 
be  loose,  the  wrist-bands  open,  the  neckloths,  if  worn  at 
all  during  sleep,  should  be  tied  as  loosely  as  possible.  Per- 
lons  who  are  chilly  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  are  liable  to 
pains  in  the  stomach,  may  sleep  in  woollen  socks  or  short 
stockings,  in  cold  weather§. 

As  to  the  neck,  some  are  accustomed  to  lay  aside  their 

*  Cleland,  in  his  Institutes  of  Health,  p.  S,  says,  that  to  sleep  bare- 
Ecadtfd,  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and  contends,  that  it  is  necesiary  to 
keep  the  head  warm,  especially  during  sleep. 

f  The  celebrated  Kant  strongly  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  keeping  the 
teet  wann.  He  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  the  head  ana  the  feet 
4iould  be  kept  cool,  by  which  one  becomes  less  liable  to  catch  cold ;  and 
that  the  feet  should  be  d^ly  washed  with  cold,  instead  of  tepid  wateii*.  Th« 
fttft,  however,  ithould  be  kept  dry,  unless  where  people  are  frequently  ao« 
customed  to  have  them  wet.  The  Russians  think  that  the  oreast  abo 
diould  be  kept  cool.  It  is  uniTersally  agreed,  that  the  belly  should  be  kt^ 
wirm,  more  especially  in  cold  weather.  See  Code  of  Lohgcvicy,  ToLiiil 
p.  S48. 

\  Willich*v  Lectures  on  Diet  2tA  Regfaao^  p.  S70|  497. 

S  Ibtd.  p.  497. 

t2 
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stocks  or  neckcloths  when  they  go  to  bed.  A  contrarj 
practice,  however,  is  recommended  by  an  intelligjsnt  cor- 
respondent, (the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz),  to  those  who  are 
liable  to  sore  throats ;  that  is,  to  use  a  thin  collar  of  flecty 
hosiery  in  the  night,  and  somewhat  thicker  when  the  com- 
plaint returned,  which  was  seldom  the  case*. 


SErr.  VI.    Posture. 

When  about  to  sleep,  most  animals  choose  a  particular 
posture  of  body;  and  it  certainly  is  a  point  that  merits  at^ 
tentionf.  We  should  not  lie  in  a  forced  or  constrained 
posture,  but  almost  horizontal,  ttie  head  excepted,  which 
ought  to  be  a  little  raised^.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial 
than  to  lie  in  a  manner  half  sitting.  Sleep  not  on  yoaf 
back,  or  in  (lie  poniure  of  a  dead  man,  is  a  maxim  attri- 
buted to  Confucius.  Hippocrates  particularly  condemns 
that  pobture,  as  likely  to  occasion  the  night-mare,  the 
apoplexy,  disorders  of  the  kidneys,  and  other  complaints. 
The  opposite  posture,  on  the  stomach,  is  extremely  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes,  to  the  lungs,  and  to  the  bowels  in  ge« 
neral.  The  best  position  certainly  is,  to  lie  upon  one 
side,  the  body  straight,  but  the  limbs  bent,  by  which  they 
are  more  at  case.  VVhen  tired,  our  posture  should  favour 
those  limbs  which  have  been  particularly  exercised.  Va- 
langiii  recommends  lying  on  the  right  side,  when  one 
goes  first  to  bed,  particularly  when  tliere  is  yet  any  food 
in  the  stomach;  but,  after  the  first  nap,  or  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty,  to  lie  a  little  on  the  left  side,  changing 
postures  when  necessary;  and  every  time  you  become  awake, 
stretching  yourself  in  bed,  to  render  the  circulation  of  ih» 
blood  freer §. 

■ 

•  Cude  of  lx)Dgevity,  vol.  ii.  Appcn.  p.  27. 

f  The  camel  places  his  hcati  between  hU  forefeet;  the  monVcy,  like 
man,  lies  un  his  side;  most  birds  sleep  with  their  head  under  one  win|(. 
I'he  psitcacus  garrulus,  (a  species  of  parrot),  hang^s  by  one  foot  on  the 
brancti  of  a  tree;  and  «-ome  bpidcrs,  and  other  ini»ect&,  suspend  themselves 
by  their  fore  legs.  Some  hors(,>s  never  lie  down  but  sleep  standing ;  aail 
even  tliose  accuktomed  to  lie  down,  will  sometimes  sleep  on  their  feet. — 
SMtUiei  Pbtiostfhy  'f  Natural  HitHiy^  p.  AKyi.  1'aken  from  Limucus  s  vi'orkf 
Amoenitaies  Ac.idemira. 

\  It  is  gcod  to  have  th«»  head  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  lest  the 
fo«»d,  by  rising  too  high  in  the  stomach,  should  require  a  much  longer  tim^ 
tu  be  clijji  si  I'd. 

§  Val.ingin  on  Diet,  p.  'JhH.  Tr.  Franklin  recommends  the  limbs  he- 
isg  placid,  so  as  not  to  bear  incoovcniestly  hard  upon  one  another,  aa  for 
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The  arms  should  be  under  the  clothes  in  cold  weatlier^  or 
ifbove  them  in  warm ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  fold 
.them  round  the  head.  It  is  imprudent  to  hide  the  head 
almost  entirely  under  the  bed-clothes. 

We  ought  to  sleep  with  our  mouth  shut.  Besides  other 
inconveniences  attending  a  contrary  practice,  the  teeth  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  it ;  for  the  air  continually  passing 
in  and  out  between  them,  hurts,  and  by  degrees  loosens 
them.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  also  to  make  the 
mouth  and  throat  too  dry,  which  is  always  unpleasant,  and 
in  cold  weather  may  occasion  sore  throats*. 

Sleeping  in  a  sitting  posture  should  never  be  thought  of^ 
except  for  a  short  nap  after  a  meal. 


Sect.  VII.     Wliat  prevents  Sleep. 

> 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts ;  1.  What  prevents  our  gohig  to  sleep ;  and,  2.  What 
may  disturb  it  afterwards. 

1.  We  may  be  prevented  from  sleeping,  either  by  im- 
proper diet,  and  bad  digestion,  or  by  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind,  or  by  occasional  circumstances. 

The  drinking  of  tea,  coffee,  and  any  thin  or -weak  liquor, 
immediately  before  going  to  bed,  will,  with  many  people, 
retard  sleep. 

A  full  stomach  occasions  restless  nights ;  and  that  diflli- 
culty  of  going  to  sleep,  so  often  ascribed  to  the  vapours,  is 
generally  owing  to  crudities,  which  are  undigested,  and 
not  carried  off  by  proper  exercisef.  Whatever  disturbs 
good  digestion  must  injure  sleep. 

The  Chinese  have  paid  very  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  sleep ;  and,  among  other  maxims,  strongly  re- 
commend, before  we  lie  down,  not  to  employ  our  thoughts 
with  any  circumstances  that  can  shock  the  imagination,  or 
leave  impressions  that  may  disturb  our  rest|. 

iiutaiice,  tbe  joints  of  the  ancles ;  for  though  a  bad  position  may  at  first 
«ve  but  little  pain,  and  be  hardly  noticed,  yet  a  continuance  wul  repder 
It  less  tolerable,  and  the  uneasiness  may  come  on  during  sleep,  and  may 
disturb  the  imagination. 

*  See  Hart's  Diet  of  the  Diseased,  p.  r.37.  He  observes,  at  the  sama 
time,  that  when  the  mouth  is  open,  vapours  wiU  be  expelled  by  the  breath, 
which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  stomach. 

f  Burton  on  the  Non-naturals,  ]).  287. 

X  It  is  said,  that  one*s  o'^n  pillow  is  the  best  of  counsellors ;  and  U  it  certain, 
chat  Ydicre  aoy  particular  point  re^oiret  deep  and  serious  reflectioo,  half  am 
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the  NighUmare.'^Thls  affection^  in  general,  is  produced 
hy  indigestion,  and  by  eating  too  much,  and  particularly  of 
flesh  meat  at  supper.    It  is  likewise  sometimes  occasioned 

S'  having  the  head  too  low,  or  by  lying,  while  asleep,  on 
e  back,  and  the  bed*clothes,  of  course,  pressing  on  the 
breast.  From  whatever  cause  the  night-mare  proceeds,  it 
is  Qniformly  accompanied  with  great  terror,  and  a  sense  of 
sttffbcation.  The  sensations  excited  by  this  cause  are  always 
of  an  excruciating  nature*. 

Samnambulifnu^^^ome  people  get  up  and  walk  about 
during  sleep;  nay,  sometimes  quit  their  bed-rooms,  and 
expose  themselves  to  great  dangers.  Many  well  authenti- 
cated instances.are  recorded  of  persons  of  that  description ; 
•nd,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  to  those  who  have 
not  Witnessed  such  scenes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
caustencef- 

SscT.  VIII.    Means  of  promoting  Sleep. 

An  intelligent  author  has  observed,  that  sleep,  '^  fired 

*Wttwre*«  sweet  Testorer,"    cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with 

'or  any  length  of  time.    If  it  does  not  pay  its  accustomed 

^^isit,    the  whole  frame  of  the  unfortunate  individual  is 

throtrn  into  disorder,  his  appetite  ceases,  his  strength  faik^ 

his  spirits  become  dejected,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 

^c  utmost  misery.    It  is  often  in  vain  that  every  means  are 

nought  of  to  induce  repose;  it  b  in  vain  that  all  light  is 

^eluded,  that  all  sounds  are  removed,  that  books  of  enter- 

'''^^■^^nt  are  read>  the  feverish  body  or  the  busgr  mind  re- 

»e»  »-est: 

<*  And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
^  With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
*'  Denies  it  to  a  king^** 

'wealth  and  innocence  is  sonnd  and  refreshiag,  and  the  dreamt 

^nd  delightful ;  whereas,  a  distempered  bodj,  and  a  polluted  or 

Tiind,  are  haunted,  during  sleep,  with  dreamt,  impore,  vnpleat- 

*J*iyhtfdl. — Enejchf,  Brit,  voce  Drtamx, 

*"«^  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  vol.il.  p.  403.    Darwm  ob» 

^^   l^at  fatigue,  with  a  full  supper,  and  much  wine,  is  apt  to 

*oi8  complaint.    The  remedies  are, — the  use  of  the  bark ;  to  take 

^'^  ^upper ;  and  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  with  the  head  raised.    By 

"~  of  the  l)ed,  the  patient  wiU  bo  apt  to  turn  him<elf  more  fre* 

wtll  not  be  liable  to  sleep  too  profoundly,  of  lie  too  long  in 

If  it  is  necessary,  he  ought  to  be  frequently  awakentd  by  an 

—Z9onomiay  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

«*s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  p.  S91,  many  inttancet  are 
^^Ttons  of  this  description,  dee  alto  Adair's  Stsay  on  Diet  and 
^^*  75,  for  an  extraordinary  instance  of  tamnambulitflt 

:*«  Medical  Cttayt  and  ObfetvadoBt,  Cttt  til  pi  89«.    It  Ii 
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In  the  celebrated  case  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  as  narrated  by 
Dr.  Johnston  his  physician,  the  want  of  sleep  seems  to 
ha%'e  occa.Nioned  his  death  ;  and  Tissot  proves,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  facts,  that  intense  thought  destroys  an  aptitude  to 
sleep;  and  that  it  much  imports  studious  characters  to  limit 
their  learned  labours  to  proper  hours,  to  support  their 
strength  by  intervals  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  above 
all  otiiers,  to  solicit  sleep,  by  a  seasonable  dismissal  of  bu- 
siness and  of  care. 

The  various  circumstances  which  contribute  to  sleep,  arCi 
].  Air;  2.  Labour,  or  exercise;  3.  Diet;  4.  Medicine; 
5.  Useful  habits;  (5.  Resolution  of  mind;  7*  Machinery; 
8.  Application  of  heat;  9.  Application  of  cold;  10.  Elec- 
tricity; 11.  Regularity  of  hours;  and,  12.  Miscellaneous 
circumstances. 

1.  Fresh  air  hns  a  particular  tendency  to  promote  sleep; 
hence,  peojilc  \viu*n  travellincr,  not  with  too  much  rapi- 
dity, and  with  as  much  attention  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
n)it  of  to  the  regularity  oi*  their  meals,  generally  sleep 
found*. 

2.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  muscular  exertion,  greatly 
contributes  to  sleep ;  more  especially  when  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  powers  of  the  individual :  otherwise,  there  must 
be  a  too  violent  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sleep  will  be 
interruptedf. 

3.  Attention  to  diet  is  also  necessary  for  procuring  sleep. 
The  stomach  niu>t  not  be  oppressed,  nor  ought  the  powers 

Mt\\,  that  iKMng  p1acc<l  on  a  couch,  in  .i   circulating  machine,  would  pro* 
ru'tt'  sleep. 

•  A  c.■n^tnm  «;upply  of  frL-h  air,  in  n  bcd-chambcr,  as  IV.  Franklin 
ji!«!ly  .'b  iTM-^,  is  a  ;;rfnt  incans  of  prc«.orvinjj  health.  It  hat  bcLn  a  great 
fpi'.iake,  ti>  ilccp  in  looms  cxicily  ch^srd,  ;'.nd  in  buls  sTirrounded  bv  eur- 
l.tin-.  N«»  iiutw.ird  air,  that  iiiay  conic  in  to  you,  is  fo  un\vh(>l(v>me'a9  the 
Uiich.t:i}:<.il  air,  ol'cn  breathed,  of  a  ch)  e  chamber.  A^  boilinj^  water  doet 
nor  j^row  hoiiir  by  lonjrcr  Ik  i'iuir,  if  the  pastiche  i!iat  receive  ;:reater  heal 
ran  escape;  S4>  living  bi»dlf.3  do  not  putrify,  if  ti»e  p.iriivies  as  last  .-u  they 
beconn  putrid,  t?.n  be  thrown  olT.  Nature  cxpcU  tiuifi  bv  the  pore*  of  ihe 
skin  ;»ndh:nj;<;  and  in  a  free  open  .lir,  tl)cy  are  cirriid  olT,  but  in  a  elo« 
rH)m,  we  rtciivi*  ihtm  aj^ain  ar.d  again,  ilunitrh  they  become  more  and  more 
corrupt.  Coiifiiud  air,  when  saturaud  with  perspirable  matter,  will  not 
receive  nure,  ai.d  that  noxiuu^  matter  mu»c  rimain  in  our  iKnlies  and  occa- 
•iuu  dlMafc'i. 

+  One  of  the  greatest  advanl;ifrc<  of  ex^.rri^e  i*,  tjjat  it  procures  deep.  A 
rich  man,  wretched  u|H)n  a  btd  of  down,  bhali  sick  for  rest,  but  in  vain; 
■Iccp  flies  from  htm,  and  refu  is  to  eU*se  hi«  eve-lids,  in  the  Millest  ni'rht; 
whereat  the  iHK.r  nun.  who  h..s  I..lHH;rid  all  d.,v,  t.nlv  thrcm.  his  WLnifd 
Iimhi  upon  the  bed,  and  straight  he  siuks  into  a  sweet  and  gentle  slevp;  a 
deep  that  IS  sound  ar.dunimer I upted,  the  just  reronipmse  of  all  hit  miL-. 
SL  CtiyiU  UmiL  ^  J*^uL  Amtkci  i  al*0  Jiyrton  m  /i-r  X.^matyraii.  p.  Z5'^. 
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pf  digestion  to  have  too  much  to  do.  Above  aU^  heaivy  sup^. 
pers  ought  to  be  avoided;  for^  until  the  food  taken  is  di-<. 
vested,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  sound  or  refreshing  sleep^ 
Some  persons  have  accustomed  themselves  so  much  to  take 
hot  suppers,  that  they  must  be  indulged  in  that  respeet; 
but  the  lighter  they  are,  the  better;  and  they  should  always 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  bed -time.  Some  herbs 
from  the  kitchen-garden,  more  particularly  the  cabbage* 
lettuce,  are  favourable  to  sleep.  Sanctorius  recommends 
garlic  for  that  purpose,  also  marmalade  made  of  quinces*. 

4.  Of  all  sedatives,  opium  is  certainly  the  most  sove- 
reign remedy  hitherto  discovered;  but,  like  other  powerful 
medicines,  when  improperly  administered,  it  becomes 
higl\ly  noxious  to  the  human  constitutionf.  It  must  occa- 
sionally be  taken,  however,  when  no  other  means  of  pro- 
curing rest  is  found  to  be  effectual.  It  is  also  said,  that 
narcotics,  even  outwardly  applied,  abate  pain,  and  are 
favourable  to  repose. 

5.  A  number  of  practices  have  been  recommended,  as 
likely  to  promote  sleep ;  some  to  be  observed  before  you  go 
to  bed,  and  some  after. 

There  is  not  a  better  plan,  than  to  walk  up  and  down 
your  parlour  or  bed-room  some  time  before  you  go  to  bed. 
JJier  supper  walk  a  mile^  is  an  excellent  rtiley  and  may  be 
iiserved  in  tlie  house  as  well  as  out  of  it.  Walking  about, 
before  ^oing  to  rest,  particularly  with  pleasant  companions, 
is  infinitely  better  than  lolling  in  a  chair  or  couch ;  and  cer- 
tainly is  a  better  preparation  for  repose.  This  ma&im  can- 
not be  too  often  inculcated  J. 

Listening  to  music,  also,  is  a  good  preparation  for  re- 
pose, or  reading  any  book,  not  too  interesting,  containing 
simple  ideas,  which  may  rather  tire  by  their  uniformity. 

The  Chinese  recommend  it  as  an  important  rule,  to  wash 
the  mouth,  and  to  rub  the  gums  and  teeth  with  a  brush 
before  going  to  bed.  This  gives  the  mouth  and  tongue  an 
agreeable  freshness;  and,  though  the  practice  seems  at  first 
a  little  troublesome,  you  will  soon  become  accustomed  to 
it,  will  feel  uncomfortable  if  it  is  omitted,  luore  especially 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  sound  sleep. 

It  is  also  considered  by  them  as  a  healthy  custom,  and 
tending  to  promote  sleep,  when  a  person  is  undressed,  to 

*  Medic.  Stat,  secc  Iv.  aphor.  60. 
^  Thomton*8  PhUotophy  of  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  lOS. 
X  The  celebrated  Cato  of  Utica  was  accustomed  to  walk  about  after  sup^ 
per,  before  be  endeavoured  \q  settle  biniself  to  sleep. 
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rab  smtffly  with  the  hand,  or  flesh-brushy  the  foles  d  tlit 
feet,  and  then  to  rub  each  toe  separately;  this  gmitly  pio* 
notes  insensible  perspiration,  and  is  an  efiectual  meihod  of 
preserving  and  repairing  the  vital  and  animal  spirits*.  Id« 
deed,  there  is  not  u  better  rule,  than  to  have  both  the  aroM 
and  legs  smartly  rubbed  with  a  flesh-brush,  before  ycra  gtt 
to  bed,  and  when  you  rise  in  the  morning. 

Before  going  to  bed,  all  pressure,  from  any  article  of 
dress,  ought  to  be  removed. 

When  m  bed,  some  recommend  sleeping  on  a  pillow  of 
hops,  as  an  excellent  mode  of  procuring  sleep.  This  may 
be  used  occasionally,  but  would  soon  lose  its  eflect. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Scotland,  to  employ  bards,  to  rehearse  to  great  men  the 
verses  of  distinguished  poets;  and,  by  these  means,  ia 
some  measure,  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Ossian  were  so 
long  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  sometimes  a  prac* 
tice,  when  sleep  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  to  be  read 
to  until  we  fall  asleep.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  bad 
custom,  and,  when  once  begun,  can  hardly  be  got  nd  of. 
Besides,  it  must  occasion  dreaming,  and  disturb  sleep ;  as 
the  ideas  thus  obtained  are  likely  to  wander  and  float 
through  the  imagination  during  the  nightf. 

Boerhaave,  on  some  occasions,  in  order  to  procure  sleep 
for  his  patient,  directed  water  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  that  it  was  continually  dropping  on  a  brass  pan. 

Fontesque  lymph isobi^trepunt  oinnantibus, 
Somnot  quod  invitet  levcs. 

Any  thing  that  catches  the  attention,  for  instance  soft 
music,  or  the  /Eolian  harp,  or  any  monotonous  sound,  as 
the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  the  humming  of  bees,  the  inces- 
sant sound  or  check  of  a  clock  or  watch,  will  also  promote 
sleep  I . 

If  none  of  these  practices  will  procure  sleep,  then  try  the 
effect  of  conning  over  some  task  that  in  childhood  was  apt 
to  create  it,  or  of  counting  from  one  to  five  hundred,  or  a 
thousand,  or  reciting  any  long  passage,  from  any  ancient 
or  modern  author.  By  these  means,  the  attention  is  di- 
verted from  uneasy  thou;;hts,  aiKl  you  are  overtaken  by 
sleep,  in  the  midst  of  your  etiorts. 

6.  Much  also  may  be  elVected  by  resolution  and  firmness 

•  See  the  Art  of  Medicine  among  the  Chinese^— Code  of  Longtwitj^ 
ro}.  iii.  p.  Vitl. 
f  Hiifeland**  Art  of  Pro!onirin|r  iMf*  vol.  H.  p.  199. 
I  Codt  01  Longevity,  to!,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  HB, 
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of  mitul*  A  great  modern  philosoplier,  finding  it  impot* 
sibla  to  procure  sleep  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  suffer* 
ing  also  from  painful  attacks,  resembling  cramps,  sum- 
moned np  his  stoic  principles,  and,  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  some  indiflerent  object,  such  as  the  history  and 
ifrritings  of  Cicero,  not  only  got  the  better  of  the  thoughts 
which  kept  him  awake,  but  even  his  painful  sensations  soon 
became  blunted^  and  were  finally  overcome* by  drowsiness; 
and  this  remedy,  he  adds,  he  could  at  all  times  repeat  with 
success,  whenever  his  sleep  was  interrupted  by  attacks  of 
this  sort*. 

7.  Asclepiades,  who  rendered  himself  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, by  his  exquisite  inventions,  in  improving  and  assist- 
ing the  art  of  physic,  among  other  measures  for  that  pup- 
pose,  recommended,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  plan 
of  pensile,  or  suspended  beds,  by  which  the  patient  was 
rocked  asleep  f. 

The  celebrated  canal  engineer,  Brindley,  often  saw  the 
experiment  tried,  of  a  man  extending  himself  across  the 
large  stone  of  a  corn-mill,  and  gradually  falling  asleep  by 
the  stone  whirling  round,  before  the  stone  had  gained  its 
full  velocity.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrive  circular 
beds  or  couches,  that  might  be  kept  in  motion  for  some 
time,  on  the  same  principle,  and  might  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

8.  As  disturbed  or  sleepless  nights  are  very  distressing, 
and  often  productive  of  disease.  Dr.  Adair  recommends  it, 
as  an  effectual  remedy,  to  bathe  the  feet,  in  a  narrow  tub  with 
handles,  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  knees,  gradually  increasing 
the  heat,  by  adding  boiling  water,  till  a  gentle  sweat  breaks 
out  J  the  legs  must  be  wiped  quite  dry,  and  a  pair  of  wor- 
sted stockings  put  on.  He  recommends  this  as  the  best 
means  of  restoring  natural  rest,  and  particularly  beneficial 
to  studious  men,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  nervous  headachs,  colicks,  and  rheumatic  or  gouty 
pains  X'  This  practice  might  also  be  of  use  to  old  people 
m  cold  weather. 

«  See  Kant  on  the  Power  of  Resolution  over  Disease.  Code  of  Longe* 
mtWt  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  Hufetand,  vol.  ii.  p..  199,  also  observe^  that  the  caret 
aaa  burden  of  the  day,  ought  to  be  laia  aside  with  one's  clothes.  None  of 
them  ought  to  be  carried  to  bed  with  us ;  and,  in  this  respect  we  may,  by 
perseverance  and  firmness  of  mind,  obtain  a  great  power  over  the  thoughts. 

•f*  Suspended  cradles,  or  M<r,  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the 
upholsterer.  The  beds  might  be  contrived,  so  as  to  rest  on  a  frame,  whea 
^Idng  was  not  necessary,  and  to  be  raised  up  by  rupct  when  it  ynm, 

I  A4«ur*»  Jgsiay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  74. 
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9.  Hie  application  of  cold  is  sometime^  as  necessan' 
that  of  heat.  Goin^  cool  to  bed  is,  in  general,  to  be  reeom- 
mended,  more  espcciaUy  to  persons  in  perfect  health.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  custom  of  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  undressed  before  he  went  into  bed, 
and  he  believed  that  he  thereby  procured  more  refreshing 
sleep*.  At  other  times,  if  he  found  himself  restless,  from 
feverish  heat,  or  in  a  parched  state  of  the  body,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  shake  the  bed-clothes  repeatedly,  to  some  height 
above  the  body»  and  even  to  ^t  out  of  bed,  and  to  take 
5(>me  turns  about  the  room,  till  he  became  sufficiently  cool. 
If  the  r<H)m  be  cold,  both  stocking*  and  a  dressing-gown 
should  be  put  on,  and  on  returning  to  bed,  a  new  part  of 
it  should  hv  (X'cupied.  This,  however,  is  not  a  recent  prac- 
tice ;  for  Fuller,  in  his  Modicina  Ciymnnstica,  (the  oth  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  amw  171^) 9  mentions,  that 
some  hysteric  penple,  who  have  lain  half  a  night  restle:»s 
atui  disturbed,  and  without  the  least  inclination  to  sleep, 
upon  getting  out  of  their  beds  and  walking  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  roiun,  found  themselves  quite  altered,  and  able, 
wht'n  ll'.ey  eanie  to  bt-d  apiin,  to  sleep  wellf. 

UK  Kleclrieity  is  said  to  promote  sleep ;  but  it  is  only 
the  gentler  kind  that  tranquillizes  the  system.  Many  per- 
MUis  have  slept  much  belter  :it  night  when  they  have  used 
iui  electric  hath  in  the  diy-timc ;  and  tho>e  who  complain 
»»f  l^e  ui.r.i  ot' sleep,  ^^!^llM  apply  th:*t  bath,  for  u  quarter 
•  1  .'fP.  hi  ;:r,  kt   hmciw  ^cjfO  tln:c   bit'orc  tlicy  i^o  to  bed, 

II.  Ir  is  a  irroit  jKijnt,  i.^  cm  int*>  a  regular  habit  of 
>ici  i  iiiiT.      i  l:ox.'  u  I'.o  .i^cu<ii»iii  ilicuisolvo  to  ^Ici  p,  auil  to 


get  up  at  a  fixed  hour^  will  generally  be  visited  hy  sleep 
about  the  usual  period.  This  habit  also  tends  to  render 
sleep  much  sounder  ^. 

Iz.  In  regard  to  miscellaneous  particulars,  the  exclu- 
sion of  light,  the  absence  of  noise,  and  attention  to  the 
best  posture  for  sleeping,  are  principally  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

By  an  observance  of  these  rules,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  render  it  necessary,  sleep  will  be  properly 
enjoyed,  the  strengtli  of  the  body  well  renewed,  and  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  rendered  active,  at  the  morn- 
ing of  each  day  f. 

;  These  hints  may  contdn  several  particulars,  seemingly 
of  Uttle  importance ;  but,  insignificant  as  they  may  appear^ 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  if  they  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  health. 


SxcT.  IX.  Of  Sleeping  in  tlie  Day-time^  and  more  especially 

ajler  Dinner. 

In  many  southern  climates,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
take  a  nap,  sometimes  in  Uie  middle  of  the  day,  or  at  other 
times  immediately  after  dinner,  for  they  dine  very  early. 
Homer  mentions,  as  a  sign  of  his  great  age,  that  Nestor 
always  slept  a  little  after  his  meals.  Galen  allows  it  to  old- 
people  J,     The  Salernian  school,  however,  strongly  object 

•  Darwin^s  Zoonomta,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

f  Turnbuirt  Medical  Cautions,  p.  131.  i)r.  Buchan  of  Percy-»treet, 
I^ondon,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  additional  bints  rcgaraiRg  the 
means  of  inducing  sleep.  Gently  titillating  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  fre- 
qaently  induce  sleep.  Among  the  natives  of  India,  I  have  been  informed, 
it  if  customary,  for  every  person  who  can  afford  the  expence,  to  employ  a 
servant,  j^ently  to  tickle  the  soles  of  the  feet,  till  sleep  takes  place.  A  parti* 
cular  description  of  this  practice  will  be  found  in  the  Tooti  Nameh.  I  have 
often  in  this  country,  advised  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  with  ad  van-' 
tage,  in  cases  of  nervous  irritability.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History, - 
says,  **  It  is  received  and  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  the  soles  of  the 
feet  have  great  affinity  with  the  heaa:  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 
lieet,  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum.  Likewise  pigeons  bleeding, 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  ease  the  head :  and  soponferoua  medicines 
applied  unto  them  provoke  sleep."  No  person  can  sleep  with  cold  feet.  This 
may  be  obviated,  by  applying  bottles  nlled  with  hot  water  to  the  feet.  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  upwards  of  eighty,  who,  having  frequently  found  his 
sleep  prevented  by  coldness  of  his  feet,  procured  a  large  and  hard  brush,  on 
which  he  stood,  and  rubbed  his  feet  for  some  minutes,  previous  to  goiog  to 
bed;  and  this  he  found  a  much  more  effectual  meant  of  preventing  the  sense 
of  coldness,  and  of  conciliating  sleep,  than  the  application  of  any  thing  actu- 
ally hot. 

(  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  SSO. 
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to  this  custom ;  and,  if  it  is  at  all  indulged  in^  think  the 
deep  should  be  short  ^. 

The  friends  to  the  custom  of  taking  a  nap  after  dinner^ 
tdl  us,  that  the  wholesomeness  of  that  practice  is  dictated 
hy  nature^  provided  it  be  not  carried  too  far,  since  all  aiii-> 
inals  appear  sleepy  after  meaisf.  It  has  been  alao  urgied^ 
that  numbers  of  persons,  who  have  enjoyed  perfect  mod 
health,  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Most  of  the  religious  orders  ia 
Spain  follow  that  practice^  and  yet  are  not  in  worse  heaikh 
than  laymte|. 

Both  Sanctorius  and  Lister  recommended  an  hour** 
sleep  after  dinner,  to  those  who  have  a  weak  digestion  j 
and  an  instance  is  mentioned,  by  an  intelligent  phys»» 
cian,  of  a  near  relation  he  h^  who  slept  after  dinner 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ejghty-two§. 

But  on  the  whole,  sleeping  after  dinner  is  not  .to  be 
leoommended,  unless  where  nature  seems  to  requfare  itf 
and  even  then,  it  should  only  be  indulged  in  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  that  has  a  tendencv  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  to  any  excesslf.  It  is  certainly 
apt  to  bring  on  apoplexies  in  cold  climates,  where  ani^ 
mal  food  and  soporiferous  malt  liquors  are  used  in  grealE 
quantities ;  and  is  likely  to  be  highly  injurious  in  ple&xrio 
habits. 

*  Sit  brevU,  aut  nullui,  tibi  somnus  meridianus. 

i  Valangin  on  Dirt,  p.  2.*^L\  Platerus,  a  famous  pbyBlciao>  who  lived 
above  seventy  years  free  from  disease,  was  accustomed  to  take  a  aap  after 
diimer,  and  recommended  it  to  his  patients. 

X  Father  Fevjoo*s  Rules  for  preserving  Health,  p.  89. 

§  See  Adair  s  Medical  Cautions,  p.  417.  But  the  Doctor  recommendi  it 
as  a  most  salutary  expedient,  never  to  take  so  much  food  as  to  create  a  pro* 
ptnsity  to  sleep  at  that  time  of  the  day. 

I  Mackenzie  observes,  that  a  man  should  forbear  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
or  indeed  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  in  our  cold  climate,  except  where 
a  long  habit  has  rendered  such  a  custom  almost  natural  to  him;  or  wliere 
aztraordinary  fatigue,  or  want  of  rest  during  the  preceding  night,  oblige* 
him  to  it ;  in  which  case,  he  should  be  well  covered,  to  defend  lam  agaiosi 
catching  cold.  Hist,  of  Health,  p.  385.  The  head  ouj^ht  likewise  to  be 
laid  liigb,  and  the  body  bent  backwards,  and  a  little  turned  to  the  left  aidc» 
dorinje:  an  evening  nap.  Every  tiling  that  is  likely  to  prevent  the  circula* 
tion  of  the  blood,  must  be  removed,  otherwise  violent  headachs  may  be  the 
consequence.  The  late  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  an  early  rwt ;  but  he 
always  slept  \i:\.\i  an  hour  siter  dinner,  and  was  much  displeased  if  dis* 
turbed.  1  am  also  informed ,  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  Uie,  he 
drank  iiothiog  but  water. 
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Sect.  X.    Getieral  Rules  regarding  Sleep* 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  general  heads;  namely^  rules  regarding  sleep: 

1.  In  infancy  and  youth*  2.  In  manhood.  3.  In  sickness. 
4.  In  old  age;  and,  5.  Miscellaneous  particulars. 

1.  Infancy  and  Youth, — ^The  celebrated  Locke  has  ex- 
pluned,  at  some  length,  his  sentiments  as  to  sleep,  more 
especially  the  rules  that  should  be  observed  rega^rtung  the 
sleep  of  children.  He  justly  recommends  their  oelng  per- 
mitted to  sleep  to  their  full  satisfaction,  as  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  their  health  and  growth*. 

Children  should,  for  some  time,  sleep  on  their  backs, 
but  as  soon  as  they  get  teeth,  and  begin  to  live  on  more 
substantial  diet,  their  bones  and  ligaments  become  stronger, 
they  should  be  laid  to  sleep,  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  that  both  may  grow  alike,  and  be- 
come  equally  strong. 

The  cradle  in  which  a  child  is  put,  ought  to  be  turned 
directly  to  that  side  of  the  room  from  which  the  light 
comes,  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of  learning  to 
squintf. 

Weakly  childen  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  a  hard  bed, 
and  a  slight  covering,  and  the  body  will  be  thereby  invi- 
gorated. It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  feather  beds 
are  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  children,  than  even  of 
tdults^ 

Sleep  is  so  great  a  refreshment  to  children,  that  we  see 
new-born  infants,  when  they  are  well,  are  almost  always 
asleep;  but  if  their  sleep  is  frequently  interrupted,  they 
soon  become  lean  and  emaciated,  and  lose  their  strength§. 

2.  Manhood. — All  the  observations  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  are  principally  calculated  for  manhood,  or 
middle  age;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  any 
of  them  in  this  place. 

3.  Sickness.— Sleep  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  sick; 
for  it  greatly  repairs  their  strength,  helps  to  concoct  and 
expel  the  morbific  matter,  and  eases  their  pains||. 

^  Locke's  Treatise  on  Education,  sect.  21. 

<f  Tlie  Nane's  Guide,  with  an  £nay  on  preserriof  Heakb,  p.  4^ 

i  Faust's  Catechism  of  Health,  p.  81. 

$  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  S71. 

I  Valangia  on  Diet,  p.  278L 
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Invalids^  whether  from  weakness  or  fatigue,  often  ex- 
press an  inplinalion.  to  sleep  for  an  hour  during  the  day; 
and  this  indulgence  may  be  granted  them,  if  it  is  found 
that. their  sleepj  during  the  nighty  is  not  thereby  inter* 
runted. 

Many  real  or  imaginary  invalids  lie  long  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  of  sleep  in  thf 
night-time;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  for  the 
lloay  must  necessarily  be  enervated  by  long  continuance 
in  a  hot  and  foul  air.  A  little  resolution  will  enable  in* 
talids  to  surmount  this  destructive  habit.  By  rising  cariy^ 
and  going  to  bed  in  due  time,  their  sleep  will  become 
souncf  and  refreshing,  which  otherwise  they  cannot  ts^ 
pect. 

Want  of  sleep  is  a  most  distressing,  weakening,  and  danr 
gerous  symptom,  in  a  multiplicity  of  diseases.  The  cause* 
of  morbid  irritation,  which  produce  and  support  this  dread-r 
ful  evil,  are  many  and  complicated;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  that  the  true  cause  should  be  ascertained*  In 
no  instance  do  ignorant  practitioners  err  so  much,  or  so  fie* 
quently,  as  in  cases  of  this  kind*. 

4.  Old  Age, — Sleep  was  intended  to  recruit  nature^ 
and  to  restore  the  wasted  spirits.  This  is  necessary  tq 
all  persons,  but  is  most  essential  to  tl\e  aged,  because  they 
can  least  bear  any  waste  or  exhaustion,  and  they  may  in- 
dulge more  in  it  than  youn/^er  people,  or  those  who  are 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  this  respect,  indeed,  they  may 
be  considered  as  children  a  second  time.  Insteitd  of  eight 
hours,  therefore,  nine,  and  even  ten  may  be  allowed 
them,  provided  they  sleep  the  whole  time,  and  are  not  cor- 
pulent. 

If,  owing  to  any  agitation  of  mind,  a  j)erson  advanced 
in  years  finds  himself  unable  to  sleep  as  well  as  usual,  he 
ought,  notwithstanding,  to  rise  at  his  accustomed  hour; 
and  next  evening  let  him  take  the  warm  bitth,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  extraordinar}*,  and  he  will  enjoy  a  sweet  slunihor^ 
and  will  not  sufier  front  his  former  watchfulness.  This  is  a 
much  better  ])lan  than  Ixing  in  bed  in  the  morning,  to 
make  up  for  last  night's  want  of  sleep,  which  may  lead  to  a 
very  pernicious  habit,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  conquer. 

By  getting  into  a  regui-ir  liabit,  in  regard  to  hours^ 
(which  old  people  have  no  excuse  for  breaking  through), 

*  AJuir*!  N«{tural  history  of  the  llumau  Ijod)  and  Miod,  p. 53. 
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life  nmy  be  as  much  enjoyed  in  old  age,  as  even  in  youth, 
and  perhaps  even  more  so ;  but  then  it  ia  necessary  to  attend 
to  a  number  of  minute  circumstances,  which  may  be  over- 
looked hi  the  heyday  of  youth^  but  cannot  be  neglected  m 
old  age  with  impunity*. 

Persons  advanced  in  years  may  sleep  a  little  after  dinner, 
tiiat  their  heat^  which  is  weak  and  feeble,  being  concen- 
trated within,  may  enable  them  to  perform  their  digestioa 
better;  but  their  afternoon's  sleep  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued too  long,  for  fear  it  should  prevent  their  sleeping  ia 
the  night,  which  is  of  much  more  advantage  to  them. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Rules. — A  Chinese  philosopher,  who 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  art  of  preserving  health 
and  long  life,  drew  up  a  regular  system  for  that  purpose. 
Among  the  rules  he  has  laid  down,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is,  not  to  sleep  till  two  hours  after  any  meal.  In- 
deed, he  contends,  that  walking  a  little  after  meals  facili- 
tates digestion.  He  also  recommends  the  following  maxims : 
not  to  sleep,  if  yoyi  can  avoid  it,  in  tlie  open  air,  or  when 
the  ground  is  moistened  by  dew ;  or  upon  cold  stones  ;  or 
or  in  a  damp  place ;  or  upon  beds  or  chairs  that  are  var- 
nished ;  or  on  chairs  or  stones  heated  by  the  sun  ;  as  such 
hidiscretions  occasion  colds,  palsies,  and  other  disordersf. 

In  regard  to  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  we  see  many  com- 
mon people,  particularly  in  the  country,  take  a  very  long 
mq)  upon  the  grass«  in  the  day-time,  without  any  inconve- 
niency.  But  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  tliat  prac- 
tice are  liable  to  catch  cold,  if  they  happen  to  fall  asleep 
even  on  a  garden  bench  ;  for  the  system  becomes  warm 
during  sleep,  and  if  a  current  of  oold  air  affects  any  part  of 
the  body,  a  torpor  of  that  part  is  necessarily  produced  J. 

But  it  is  still  more  unwholesome  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
during  the  night,  and  few  can  do  it  without  injury  to  their 
health,  unless  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it.  In  these 
climates,  the  night  is,  in  general,  too  cold ;  and  in  hot 
oountries,  as  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  dews  that  fall  are 
80  extremely  noxious,  that  it  is  accounted  certain  death  to 
sleep  all  night  in  the  open  air§. 

Sleeping  in  a  carriage  is  not  much  to  be  recommended, 

*  The  Old  Man*9  Guide  to  Hfalth  sind  Lonecr  Life,  p.  S:i. 
f  See  the  Art  of  Medicine  among  the  Ch'y^*»?t    Code  of  Longevityt 
jad  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  2B(>. 

i  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  voL  i.  p.  219* 
Valangjui  oa  Diet,  p.  287. 
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and  many  have  suflRsred  severely^  by  sleeping  in  that  state 
ivith  the  classes  down. 

Tlie  following  miscellaneous  rules  may,  in  Tarions  cifw 
cumstances^  merit  attention :  1.  It  is  an  indispensible  rule^ 
that  fat  pehple  should  avoid  soft  beds^  and  should  deep 
little,  and  rise  early,  as  the  only  chance  they  have  of  keep* 
ing  their  bulk  within  due  bounds.  2.  It  is  a  good  nde,  to 
lock  the  door  of  your  bed-room,  and  to  secure  the  windowi| 
previous  to  going  to  rest,  so  as  to  prevent  your  being  sud* 
denly  and  hastily  roused  by  any  person  coming  into  the 
room;  and  you  should  also  examine  the  room  carefully^ 
that  no  cat  or  dog,  or  anv  other  animal,  may  disturb  your 
sleep,  the  alarm  of  which  may  be  highly  injurious.  3.  It 
often  happens,  that  if  a  person  has  not  slept  very  well,  he 
feek  a  weariness  in  the  morniog,  which  is  best  removed  by 
exercise ;  for  that  weariness  must  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  obstruction  of  some  indigested  perspirable  matter,  whicl^ 
by  exercise,  may  be  rendered  fit  to  pass  the  pores.  4.  Many 
people  are  perpetually  subject  to  colds  and  coughs,  if  they 
sleep  in  a  less  warm  head-dress,  or  thinner  night-cap,  thaa 
they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Any  risk  of  that  sort  ought 
to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  5.  Such  persons  as  are 
subject  to  cold  feet,  ought  to  have  their  legs  better  covered 
than  the  body,  when  they  are  in  bed.  6.  As  the  body  is 
excited  by  light,  hence  darkness  is  necessary  for  repose ; 
and  fires  in  the  room,  or  lamps,  or  candles,  by  which  the 
air  is  vitiutcd,  or  admitting  the  morning  light,  ought  to  be 
avoided*.  7.  VVc  should  never  sufller  ourselves  to  dose,  or 
fall  jLsleep,  before  we  go  to  bed,  as  it  must  greatly  dimi* 
nish  any  chance  of  getting  repose,  when  we  wish  for  sleep. 
8.  iSome  sleep  with  their  eye-lids  open,  like  hares,  who  are 
led  to  do  it  in  consequence  of  their  timidity ;  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  to  be  approved  in  men,  because  dust  may  get 
into  the  eves,  and  the  liglit  in  the  morning  may  become  so 
|)owerful  lis  to  interrupt  sleep.  9.  There  is  not  a  more 
peniieious  custom,  than  that  of  reading  in  bed,  even  in  the 
d«iy-tiine ;  such  a  pnictice  strains  the  eyes  ;  but  by  candle- 
light it  is  still  more  injurious;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  the 

*  No  fire,  candle,  or  rush-light,  or  lamp,  should  be  kept  burning  during 
the  night  in  a  bed-rooin ;  for  it  not  only  vitiates  the  air  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  but  also  disturbs  and  prevents  the  rest  of  tliose  whose  sleep  is 
tineasy,  particularly  the  a^ed.  In  a  dark  apartment,  sleep  generally  comet 
on  without  much  invitation;  whereas,  any  light  in  tlie  apartment,  ttimu* 
lates  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  dispels  toy 
teadcDcy  to  reposcw— JTiAm^  #  Tnalut  m  Dkt  and  Regimn^  p.  50  L 
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danger  of  having  the  bed  set  on  fire,  and  not  only  sufTering 
a  cruel  death  one's  self,  but  being  perhaps  the  source  of  in- 
finite mischief.  10.  At  public  schools,  where  great  numbers 
of  children  sleep  together,  the  utmost  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  beds,  the  bedding^  the  airiness 
of  the  apartment,  and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  the  bad 
effects  of  crowding  numbers  together,  and  compelling 
tbem  to  breathe  a  confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere. 
11.  Those  whose  sleep  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  slight 
causes,  should  nevertheless  keep  themselves  quiet,  and 
warm  in  bed,  with  their  eyes  shut^  and  without  tossing  or 
tumbling,  and  this  will,  in  some  degree,  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  more  sound  repose*. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  habit  more 
conducive  to  good  health  and  good  spirits,  or  which  renders 
a  man  fitter  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  labour,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  than  that  of  taking  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sleep,  from  six  to  eight,  and  even  nine  or  ten  hours,  if 
nature  requires  it.  I  understand,  that  the  late  l^ord  Mans- 
field frequently  inculcated  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  rigid  adherence  to  these  doctrines,  (his  maxim  was^ 
cultivate  sleep),  and  it  is  well  known,  how  great  a  quantity 
of  business  he  went  through,  and  what  good  health  and 
good  spirits  he  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  years.  To 
continue  long  in .  bed,  without  sleeping,  is  weakening  and 
injurious ;  but  a  person  may  take  all  the  repose  that  na- 
ture requires,  and  will  have  time  sufficient,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  to  go  through  all  the  uecejssary  busi- 
ness, and  to  enjoy  all  the  real  pleasures  of  life. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 
Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  miseries  of  fnankind  may 
be  attributed  to  an  improper  system,  regarding  their  sleep. 
Some  sleep  too  little,  and,  owing  to  that  circumstance, 
they  not  only  injure  their  health,  but  become  prone  to  all 
the  violent  passions  so  injurious  to  those  who  indulge  theni. 
Others  sleep  too  much,  become  unwieldy  and  lethargic^ 
and  perish  before  one  half  of  tliat  space  of  time,  during 
which  they  might  have  existed,  has  elapsed.  Whereas,  an 
attention  to  a  proper  system  regarding  sleep,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  consequences.  Sleep  is  so  natural 
to  man,  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  the  individual,  if  he  does  not  enjoy  it  to  that  ex- 
tent^ which  is  so  essential  for  his  comfort  and  happiness. 

«  Mackenzie's  Hiitorr  of  Heakh,  p.  SM. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PASSIONS, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  HEALTH. 


AMONG  the  various  systems  which  have  had  their 
day  in  physic,  and  which  further  investigation,  and  more 
accurate  inquiries,  have  overturned,  there  are  two,  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  that- 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  them  ;  the  one  was  formed  by 
Stahl,  and  the  other  by  HofTman,  both  able  men,  and  the 
founders  of  two  celebrated  schools  in  medicine. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  the  disorders  in  the 
human  body,  proceed  principally  from  the  yuind;  and  accord- 
ing as  it  is  variously  affected,  it  produces  different  diseases. 
Hence,  when  the  mind,  which  animates  the  most  robust  and 
best  organized  body,  is  violently  agitated  by  fright,  terror, 
rage,  corroding  grief,  envy,  vehement  desire,  or  any  other 
passion,  whether  sudden,  or  attended  by  long  and  painfol 
sensations,  the  body  manifestly  suffers*,  and  a  variety  of 
diseases,  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  madness,  fevers,  hysterics, 
may  be  the  result.  It  evidently  appears,  that,  in  these 
cases,  it  is  the  mind  which  has  uilected  the  body,  and  oc- 
casioned its  deranirement. 

Hoffman,  aiul  his  diseJpies,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaio, 
that  the  primitive  cause  of  all  disorders  lies  in  the  structure 
of  the  hodify  and  the  inech.anism  of  its  origans.  Hence,  that 
when  a  noble  and  essential  part  of  the  body  is  destroyed,  or 
even  greatly  injured,  death  endues;  and  that  any  disorder.  In 

•  *  Of  the  power  of  mind,  over  lx)dy»  I'^ays  an  intelH;r<^nt  corrcsponJent), 

*  I  have  seen  some  strlWinj^  iii'taiictf,  and    c:in  s;i!cly  aftimi,   that   mental 

*  ai^itation  isabtioni^  prcdisposin*;  cau^e  of  discxbC.      I  liMt   two  friendt 

*  iomc  yrnrs  apo,  In  fevers,  the  origin  and  pro^rci'S  of  whoM- compU:nt«  I 

*  knew,  and  caretullv  watched.     One  was  a  physician,  of  aver)'  strong  aud 

*  robust  habit  of  boJv,  biit  whoNcmind  havinj^  been  dreadfully  agitatc<i  by 

*  ri  pari:cul:jr  vexation,  he  caupht  a  low  typhus  feviT,  in  visilinj^a  poor  pa* 

*  tient,  and  Kunk  iuidc-r  it.     'I'hc  other  Wiis  a  gcntUmaii  of  great  delicacy 

*  of  sentiment,  and  who  was  cruelly  haras>ii'd,  by  the  brutal  behaviour  oSf 

*  a  partner  in  bu^ioe^is.     He  took  a  typhu<,  thoup:h   no  cause  of  infection 
'  could  be  traced,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it.    I  am  laliuitd  that  tht  actual 
'  •/  tUt  death  of  bwth  v^  ai  mental  agitatiou.* 
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any  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  body,  causes  not  only  a  dis-^ 
ease  of  the  body,  but  frequently  of  the  mind  also,  in  propor-* 
tion  as  the  part  affected  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking.  They  assert,  that  intense  cold, 
for  instance,  may  occasion  a  fever,  as  well  as  a  sudden  and 
violent  fright ;  and  that  a  stroke  with  a  mallet,  upon  the 
head  of  a  man,  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  most  rational, 
acute,  and  vigorous  mind.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  they  af- 
firm, that  the  diseases  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind, 
are  visibly  occasioned  by  the  disorders  of  tlie  body*. 

Whoever  considers  this  subject  dispassionately,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  these 
systems  are  right ;  and  that  the  only  error  is,  in  restricting 
the  sources  of  human  maladies,  either  to  the  mind,  or  to 
'  the  body,  when  either  may  occasion  various  disorders ;  and 
sometimes  both  are  jso  complicated  and  blended  together, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say^  which  was  the  actual  parent  ci 
the  disease. 

As  it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  the  mind  causes  many 
of  those  disorders  with  which  the  body  is  afflicted,  it  is 
proper  to  consider,  what  circumstances,  whether  connected 
with  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  with  the 
motives  or  passions  by  which  it  is  influenced,  are  calculated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health,  or  may  occasion  disease* 

IpOfthe  Mind  in  general^  as  connected  with  Health. 

The  body  of  man,  it  is  well  known,  requires  constant  re- 
paration; and  its  strength  is  exhausted,  not  only  by  its 
own  exertions,  but  also  when  the  mental  powers  are  too 
much  exercised.  In  proof  of  the  latter  position,  let  any 
person  try  the  effect  of  intense  thinking  for  twelve  hours; 
and  he  will  soon  find,  how  much  his  body  is  thereby  fa- 
tigued, though  he  should  never  stir  from  the  chair  he  sat 
on.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  health:  to  be  as  careful  and  moderate  in  exercising 
the  mind  as  the  body  3  for,  as  the  poet  of  Health  has  weU 
remarked^ 

*  *Tis  the  ereatart  of  Kfe,  to  manage  well 

*  The  resdew  mindf.' 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  "the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  mind^  is  as  essential  for  healthy  as  the 

^  See  Bielfield*t  Elements  of  Uairenal  Erudition,  vol.  i.  p.  123.    AliO) 
nUoeophy  of  Medicine,  toI.  i.  p.  48. 
t  AriBttrong'i  Art  of  Prcierfmg  Health,  book  iv.  line  84. 
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and  most  complete  subjectiun.    If  uncoiitmikdt  ttdhft 

to  themselves,  tliey  affect  us,  as  a  tempest  does  the  ocen^  ftnsar 
without  our  being  able  to  counteract  their  pernicioui  inish  Wied 
enoe*.  Fortunately,  they  may  be  regulated  by  education  \hAi 
by  early  restraint,  or  by  unwearied  personal  attention 
founded  on  the  full  conviction  of  its  necessity,  the  prMtH  Inar 
cability  of  which  has  been  proved  in  the  instances  of  Augah-  kp; 
tus  and  of  Cornaro.  At  the  same  time,  each  individual  hi^  kn 
a  natural  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind,  born  with  kiBt-^  Mg^ 
The  passions  do  not  act  with  equal  force  on  alU  TbcL^  ^^ 
effects  vary,  according  to  the  diversity  of  constitutions,  botEs 
of  mind  and  of  body;  and,  even  in  the  same  individoiK^  t^ 
differ  at  different  times f.  Happy  is  the  mafl,  however^  V'^^ 
whose  .temper  is  naturally  good,  or  who  has  found  meait^  Igoo,^ 
to  correct  its  violence.  I  It: 

■Sometimes  men,  while  in  the  vigour  of  life,  subdue  sK^      \^ii 
untoward  disposition,  finding  it  necessary  for  their  success 
and  advancement ;  for  enabling  them  to  live  comfortably  i^ 
society ;  for  preventing  quarrels,  and  their  consequence^  # 
from  the  strictness  of  martial  discipline,  and  other  causes  w 
and  yet,  after  they  get  old,  and  fall  into  a  valetudinary  ^^ 
diseased  state,  lose  their  good  humour,  lay  aside  their  fo^'^ 
mer  calmness  of  temper,  and  become  fretful  and  irascible* 
This  should  be  checked,  if  possible,  at  the  commencement'  ^ 
for,  by  the  indulgence  of  any  unruly  passion,  the  disordc^r 
of  old   age  are  greatly   aggravated;  and  they   will    fin<i^'^ 
too  lute,    that  to  retain,    when  once  acquired,    a    dom  ^^ 
nion  over  our  passions  and  affections,  is  an  essential  am 
indispensiblc  requisite  to  healtii:[. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  persons  destitute 
ambition  and  avarice  are  peculiarly  likely  to  enjoy  Ion 
lift. 

Free  from  tho»e  onzioiis  caret,  which  oft  perplci 
The  wily  statesman,  or  the  miter  vex; 

they  feel  no  regret  for  the  past,  nor  anxie(y  about  the  futur 
Enjoying  that  tranquillity  of  soul,  on  which  the  happine 
of  our  early  years  so  much  depends,  they  are  strangers 
those  torments  of  the  mind,    which   usually  accom 
more  advanced  years,  and  by  which  the  body  is  wasted  a 
consumed  §.     Hence  a  calm,  contented,  and  cheerful  A 

•  Willlch*s  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Rcgimcni  p.  578. 
f  Mer.d's  Works,  p.  4'^;. 
I   Vl'illich  s  I  ccturts,  p.  .'J79. 

5  A  friend  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  longev^ 
f  i|iresscs  hid  firni  bcUcf,  that  mx  auxiout  state  of  mind  brings  many  to 
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Boatton,  iiMty  be  justly  considered  the  great  louvce  at  health, 
10  regard  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  ought  to  be  ao 
counted  the  most  important  of  all  our  possessions. 

Modem  tiroes,  also,  it  is  justly  observed,  are  distin* 
giibhed  by  a  spirit  of  restless  enterprise,  and  propensity  to 
new  undertakings,  which  deprives  many  of  the  most  i^u- 
mble  part  of  their  life.  The  great  increase  of  luxury,  by 
ftill  multiplying  its  wants,  makes  new  schemes,  and  new 
exertions  of  the  faculties,  always  more  necessary •  Hence 
arises  that  endless  uneasiness,  which  destroys  all  sensations 
df  internal  tranquillity  and  contentment,  and  which  never 
•oflers  men  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  peace  and  relaxation^ 
BO  indispensibly  requisite  for  the  preservation  and  the  resto* 
ration  of  health*. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  se* 
^eral  instances,  a  certain  activity  of  mind  has  accompanied 
longevity.  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  the  milder  sort  of 
creatures,  as  the  sheep  and  the  dove,  are  not  long-lived ; 
aod  that  choler  is  the  whetstone  and  spur  to  many  functions 
in  the  body.  He  admits,  that,  to  be  lean,  with  a  settled  tem* 
per,  denotes  long  life;  but  then  he  contends,  (as  has 
been  already  remarked),  that  persons,  who  are  inclined  to 
corpulency,  cannot  ex|)ect  long  life,  unless  it  is  joined  with 
choler,  and  a  disposition  stirring  and  peremptory. 

Medical  authors  have  frequently  inculcated,  and  cer- 
tainly with  reason,  that,  by  the  due  regulation  of  the 
passions,  many  fatal  disorders  might  be  prevented,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  are 
prone,  originate  from  the  influence  of  the  passions  on  the 
numan  system f. 

Every  day's  experience  points  out,  how  frequently  giving 
way  to  passion  occasions  the  most  dreadful  disorders.     An- 

r 

did,  long  before  their  natural  term,  or  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
original  structure  of  their  bodily  frame.  Whether  their  anxiety  arises  from 
alanof  regarding  the  sute  of  public  affairs,  or  from  distress  in  consequence 

'.  of  the  pressure  of  domestic  expenditure,  their  nerves  become  relaxed  and 
unstrung,  and  the  due  circulation  of  the  sources  of  life  are  deranged.  Hence 
arise  distraction  of  the  senses,  and  ultimately  the  destruction  of  the  body, 
Inr  palsy»  dropsy  in  the  chest,  bilious  redunaance,  and  various  other  ways. 
If  tnese  doctrines  are  well-founded,  the  divine  ought  to  be  sent  for  in  many 
CASes,  where  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to  the  physician.  One  of  the  best 
means  to  preserve  health,  is  to  prevent  the  maladies  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
best  receipt  for  that  purpose  is,  to  settle  a  regular,  and,  if  possible,  a  daily 
Account  with  God  and  man. 
•  Hufeland,  voLii.  p.  53. 
t  See  Dr.  Lettsom's  Address,  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Falconer**  Dis- 

acrtation  on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  on  the  Disordsrs  of  the  Body,  3d 

4e^  ImroductioDi  p.  17. 
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for  the  health  and  happiness  of  man,  than  to  keep  thott 
sources  of  disease  and  misery  under  due  objection  ?  By 
this  is  meant,  not  a  stoical  indifference,  which  would  pre* 
vent  our  enjoying  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  such 
a  due  regulation  of  the  emotions  and  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  would  enable  us  to  enjoy  all  its  advantages,  without 
being  the  slaves  of  unmanly  fear,  of  animal  appetitCa 
or  of  any  inferior  passion.  A  mind  possessed  of  spirit 
and  fortitude,  will  not  sink  under  those  disappointments 
to  which  all,  but  particularly  the  aged,  are  necessarily 
subjected;  whereas,  the  unfortunate  individual,  who  it 
subdued  by  fear,  ra^e,  despair,  or  any  other  violent  pas* 
sion,  can  neither  enjoy  health,  nor  feel  any  pleasure  m  ' ' 
existence. 


3.  Of  the  Pleaswg  Emotions  qftlie  Mind,  as  connected  wiik 

Health. 

Tlie  emotions  of  the  mind,  however,  are  fortunately  not 
always  of  a  violent  or  distressing  nature ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  discuss  those  of  a  more  pleasing  de^TiptioDy 
namely,  hope  and  joy. 

1.  j/oyit'.— It  is  well  obscr\'ed  by  a  great  philosopher, 
that  if  man  were  deprived  of  hope  and  sleep,  life  would  be 
no  Ioniser  dcsiiaMe.  Indeed  hope  seems  to  be  designed 
for  tlie  •i^iippi.Tt  of  mnn,  under  tl.e  [gloomy  vicissitudes  of 
hiiiiMii  (lesliny;  and  we  iiear  with  more  ease  the  calamities 
of  life,  wlien  we  can  tluis  represent  to  our  imagination,  the 
animating  prospect  of  better  days. 

H<^po  prclonjjs  our  happier  hour. 
Or  dcopcst  ahiuks,  thai  tlimly  low'r 
And  bl.trkcn  roiiiid  <v.ir  wciry  wav, 
Gild$  wilh  a  gleam  ol"dist;iiU  d?.)*. 

The  ])leasures  of  hope,  indeed,  have  \oi\t^  been  ron- 
fridercd  one  of  the  greatest  sourct  s  of  hiiuian  iia)»j)iiie^s+. 
If  ftar^  as  luis  been  alreadv  described,  is  attended  wiili 
fcuch  deytruetive  consequences  to  the  animal  economy,  what 
advantage  may  not  be  derived  from  tlie  opposite  emotion  of 
ho}Hf?  It  has  accordin^'ly  been  remarked,  that  when  the 
minds  of  persons  have  been  fortified  by  hope,  they  either 

*  Sec  Cray's  Ode  on  the  Pleasure  aruing  from  Vici&eitudes,  Uh  edit,  of  hit 
Works  vol.  V.  p.  5fi. 

f  A  l>r:iutiful  |x>cm,  *  On  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, £si|.  miut  be  luown  to  our  readers,  or  is  well  cQtitled  to  their  aitc»« 
tiuD. 
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escape  contaeion  from  any  previuling  eiMdemic,  or  « e  iii« 
fircted  by  it^  m  a  milder  manner  than  those  who  give  way 
to  unfavourable  apprehensions. 

But  hope  is  not  only  a  means  of  preventing  contagion^ 
but  also  greatly  contributes  to  the  cure  of  disease*.  Hence 
the  effects  of  amulets^  incantations,  and  charms;  which 
could  have  no  real  efficacy,  but  as  working  on  the  imagina- 
tion, from  the  hopes  which  they  excited.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  excite  hope,  in  those  who  labour  under  chronic 
diseases,  as  it  will  induce  them  strenuously  to  pursue  the 
necessary  means  of  cure,  which,  to  be  effectual,  require  to 
be  long  continued. 

A  curious  question  has  been  discussed,  whether  a  phy- 
sician ought  to  cherish  hope  in  his  patient  to  the  Uxstt 
Such  conduct  has,  by  some,  been  deemed  improper,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  Unless,  however,  it  is  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  the  patient,  or  his  near  relations,  any  inti- 
matipn  of  great  danger,  had  better  be  avoided;  for  it  some- 
tinges  happens,  that  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
^ysician,  is  mistaketi  in  his  prognostics;  and  persons  re- 
cover from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  who,  probably,  would 
not  have  escaped,  had  they  been  informed  that  there  was 
but  little  or  no  prospect  of  recoveryf. 

If  such  are  the  advantages  of  hope,  when  restricted  to 
objects  of  a  sublunary  nature,  what  may  not  be  expected 

.  from  the  effects  of  that  emotion,  when  it  embraces  higher 
objects?  for  it  is  the  hopes  of  immortality  alone,  that  can 
make  life  of  any  real  value,  or  render  the  burthens  of  it  easy 
and  supportable^. 

2.  Joy. — ^This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  panaceas 
of  life,  and  one  should  never  neglect  to  seek  and  to  em- 
ploy, every  occasion  of  indulging  it,  when  it  is  pure,  and 
not  too  violent;  for  a  joyous  state  of  mind,  supports  tha 
general  vigour  of  the  body;  and  has  not  only  a  tendency  to 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  particular  diseases,  but  also 

^  to  prolong  life.    Laughter  also,  that  external  expression  of 

*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Boerhaave  and  of  Sanctorius. 

f  See  an  intcrefttiug  £t»a}r  od  the  Changes  produced  on  the  Body,  by  the 
Operations  of  the  mind;  written  bv  the  late  Dr.  Corn,  M.  D.  Bath.  On 
this  subject,  a  respectable  physician  lays  down  the  following  rules.  In  afi 
caMt  where  the  fears  of  the  patient  would  produce  immediate  danger,  si- 
lence in  his  duty.  In  those  where  the  life  of  the  patient,  by  obstinacy  i# 
rnquedy  he  must  be  told  of  his  danger.  In  certain  diseases,  the  physiciaa 
may,  without  alarming  his  patient  much,  state,  tl\at  his  case  is  critical, 
where  the  interests  of  a  family  may  render  such  aa  iatimatton  necessary. 

4  Huleland,  ToLii.p.^60. 
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.^  tfv^c  salutary  of  all  the  bodily  move- 
^^^^^  ^^*stion,  circulation  and  perspiratioD; 
^    .  s\o  fraine.^ 

kX  2&UiUion  joy  is  sometimes  injurious  even  to 

.     .«    *r  health,  the  utmost  circumspection  should 

«r  ^\*nimunicatinf]^,  to  tlie  sicky  any  intelligcDCe 

vxcito  that  emotion  too  violently.     With  thb 

o»  may  be  of  no  inconsiderable  use  in  the  cure  of 

.^*,4m:s.  inore  especially  in  chronic  cases;  cheerful- 

LU'Uifht  being  of  no  small  use^  in  enabling  nature 

x^^»w  orf  the  disease,  or  to  support  it  with  less  injury  to 

\    .;i>;i*ution*. 

vhi  tho  whole,  those  who  pass  cheerfully  through  Kfe, 
h;i*c  i»»  »:eneral  the  most  healthy  appearance,  and  eveiy 
c.'wi  M'tcristic  of  long  life;  and  it  has  been  well  observed, 
liiai  lhi>se  of  the  higher  ranks  in  France,  who,  instead  of 
iLssiK-iaiing  gloomily  together,  for  the  puq^oses  of  inebriety 
^  gambling,  generally  spend  all  the  hours  they  can  spare 
from  business  or  study,  with  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the 
happy,  thence  live  longer;  and,  what  is  of  much  greater 
couNCcpience,  live  more  happily,  and  enjoy  their  faculties  o» 
body  and  mind  more  entire  in  old  age,  than  any  of  ^^^ 
same  description  or  rank  in  Europe. 


CONCLUSION   OF   PART  I. 


If  it  were  necessary  to  compress  within  a  moderate  c(w 
pass,  the  rules  detailed  in  this,  and  the  six  preceding  cli 
tcrs,  the  following  summary  may  serve  for  that  purpose^ 


Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Health. 

1,  Breathe  pure  air;  2.  Use  a  "moderate  proportion 
liquid  food  ;  3.  Consume  no  more  solid  food  than  the  s 
liiach  can  easily  subdue ;  4.  Preserve  the  organs  of  dig 
tion  in  good  order ;  5.  Take  regular  exercise  without  iuc 
ring  fatigue;  G.  Sleep  as  many  hours  as  may  be  neeess 
to  restore  the  strength  of  the  body  and  mind ;  7«  Cont 
your  passions,  and  bear  with  fortitude  the  disappointiner 
of  life:— TL  se  are  the  most  eflectual  means  of  preservi- 
health,  of  enjoying  life,  and  of  attaining  longevity, 

*  St'c  Hufcland,  vol  ii.  ().  261  \  and  Corp*f  Essay,  p.  48. 
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CHAP.  I. 


OF  CLOTHING, 


*OTHING,  though  not  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
^^ry  climate,  is,  in  most  countries,  one  of  the  greatest 
^^ximodations  to  man.  Nature  has  provided  the  rest  of 
sinimal  creation  with  various  defences  of  hair,  wool, 
Wers,  and  scales,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
"•^dure  exposure  to  the  different  elements,  and  to  avoid 
^^us  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  they  are 
^^^ed  ;  whilst  man  is  not  furnished  with  any  covering, 
**^  which  he  can  derive,  at  least  to  any  extent,  the  same 
''^^ntage.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  in- 
^^ed  by  the  Creator,  that  man  should  provide  himself 
^^  clothes. 

It  is  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  garments  are  not 
"^entially  necessary  for  man.  In  hot  countries,  there  are 
^ous  tribes  and  nations  by  whom  they  are  seldom,  and 
onaetimes  never  used*.  Even  in  cold  climates,  instances 
*e  not  wanting,  of  savage  tribes,  who  were  but  little  ac- 
customed to  any  species  of  drcssf.  But  though  clothing 
8  not  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  nor  so  essential  as  air, 
cod,  digestion,  exercise,  or  sleep,  there  are  but  few  coun- 
ries  where  man  can  exist  in  comfort  without  it ;  and  Provi- 


♦  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  (vol.  i.  pi  53  and  75,  8vo. 
dit,),  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Caribs  went  naked.  Bufibn,  in  his  ol>- 
enradons  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  has  also  stated  manv  facts 
9  prove,  that  in  several  warm  climates,  men  have  lieen  accustomea  to  go 
nurely  naked. 

f  Dr.  Henry,  (Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  4to.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  469),  states,  that 
here  is  hardly  any  one  fact  in  ancient  history  better  attested  than  this,  that 
be  first  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  this 
lUndf  were  either  naked,  or  almost  naked,  unless  the  custom  they  had,  of 
ksinting  their  bodies,  can  be  included  among  the  clothing  arts.  Herodian, 
ib.  iiL  c.  47,  to  account  for  this  fact,  says,  '*  The  Britons  drew  upon  their 
aaked  bodies,  the  fi}/ures  of  animals  of  all  kuids,  which  they  esteem  so  great 
la  ornament,  that  they  wear  no  clothes,  in  order  that  the<ie  ornaments  may 
ic  exposed  to  view." — Perhaps  the  fondness  which  the  Celtic  tribes  enter- 
alned  for  painting  their  bodies,  rendered  them  partial  afterwards  to  varie* 
|atcd  garments,  and  introduced  that  chequered  garb  which  it  still  the  iap. 
f  ourite  dress  of  the  iScotch  Highlanders. 
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dence  has  given  him  powers  of  invention,  by  which  he  can 
prepare  an  artificial  covering,  whenever  he  finds  it  desirable. 
Even  by  the  most  savage  tribes  some  species  of  clothing 
has  been  sooner  or  later  adopted;  and,  among  civilized 
nations,  comfort,  taste,  and  happiness,  as  well  as  health 
and  longevity,  have  been  essentially  promoted  by  it. 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  propose  to  consider, — 
I.  The   advantages  of  clothing,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  use.     2.  Its  disadvantages.    3.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  may  be  composed.     4.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  principal  substances  made  use  of.     5.  The  form 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress,  as  connected  with  health  ; 
and,  6.  Tlie  rules  to  be  observed  regarding  clothing,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  seasons,  and  also  according  to 
the  age,  the  sex,  and  the  situation  or  circumstances  of 
each  individual. 


Sect.  I.    Advantages  of  Clothing. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  con- 
sider the  public  and  political  advantages  of  clothing.  It 
certainly  tends  to  excite  industry ; — to  furnish  employment 
to  a  great  proportion  of  the  population ;— to  encourage  the 
attachment  between  the  sexes ; — to  increa-ic  and  facilitate 
commerce,  both  at  hoiiie  ui.J  air.'oad  ; — to  did  the  civil  go- 
V'Tumeiil,  \>ci\]'^  botli  a  souice  of*  woaltli,  and  a  fund  for 
taxatiun; — uwl  l;y  proniotiiig  decency,  it  tends  to  advance 
the  interests  both  of  religion  and  morallly :  but  consiileving 
it  in  so  far  ns  it  is  connect*  d  wllh  licaltli  and  longevity,  it 
is  favouralile  to,  1.  Protection;  2.  Cleanliness;  3.  Health; 
and,  4,  Strenfrtli. 

1.  Prntcition.  —  In  rugc:ed  or  woody  countries,  some 
kind  of  elothing  is  useful  for  protecting  the  feet,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  arc  ex- 
posed. A  ravage,  with  the  toui^hest  possible  skin,  can 
neither  run  over  stony  ground,  nor  brush  through  a  thicket 
of  wootl,  with  as  much  facility  and  safety  as  a  person  pro- 
perly clothed.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  helpless  than 
a  naked  savage,  wiiom  every  thorn  can  molest ;  who  is 
equally  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  heavens  by  nii^ht;  and  who  is  obliged 
sometimes  to  cover  his  body'  with  unctuous  matter,  and 
■ometimes  compelled,  to  shelter  himself  in  regions  of 
i^Qiwke,  from  the  stings  of  innumerable  insects,  with  which 
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the  atmosphere^  in  the  hot  seasons  of  the  yeccr^  somucli 
abounds^. 

2.  Cleanliness, — Another  advantage  resnlting  from  cloth- 
ing b  that  of  cleanliness^— -so  essential  to  health  and  com- 
fort. Without  clothing,  it  would  be  necessary  for  those 
who  wished  to  be  clean^  to  be  washing  their  bodies  fre- 
qaently,  and,  in  some  situations,  water  could  not  be  ob- 
tuned  for  those  who  would  have  such  constant  occasion 
for  it. 

S.  Health. — ^In  no  respect  is  clothing  of  more  import- 
mce  than  with  a  view  to  healthf.  It  is  essential  that  the 
body  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  tem- 
perature. This  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  clothing, 
which  may  be  rendered  warmer  or  cooler,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  It  is  by  clothings  that  in  cold  countries  h 
due  proportion  of  perspiration,  so  essential  to  health,  can 
be  preserved ;  and  it  is  by  it  that  in  hot  countries,  the  head 
ana  the  eves  are  guarded  from  the  violence  of  the  sun,  and 
the  skin  n'om  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  burning  atmo- 
sphere t. 

4.  IStrength. — Clothing  also,  at  least  in  northern  climates, 
is  useful,  by  contributing  to  strengthen  the  human  frame, 
and  promoting  its  growth.  Nounshing  food  undoubtedly 
promotes  both  strength  and  growth  ;  but  in  a  cold  climate, 
without  the  advantages  of  warm  clothing,  it  would  not 
alone  be  sufficient. 


Sect.  II.     Disadvaiitages  of  Clothing. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  clothing  is  at- 
tended with  no  disadvantages.  Among  these  are  to  be 
included,  1.  The  expence  it  occasions,  when  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  wearer;  2.  The  risk  of  its  becoming  wet, 
and  consequently  uncomfortable,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
health;  3.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  wearing  of 
garments  improperly  made;  4.  The  disadvantages  arising 

*  The  people  of  Greenland  and  of  Lapland  are  obliged,  even  in  suininer| 
to  live  perpetually  in  a  thick  smoke,  to  gu^d  themselves  against  the  bite  of 
tint  gnats,  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year.— ^m^*/  IM.  Hist.  vol.  ix. 
p.  63. 

•f  7*he  particular  advantages  of  clothing,  in  regard  to  bealth^  will  be  after* 
wards  discu5sed  in  Sect.  4. 

\  To  prevent  the  risk  of  bein|[  smfOmck^  as  it  may  be  called,  it  is  advisa- 
ble* in  hoc  climateii  to  wear  white  hats»  or  ^onie  fblds  of  cleaa  wjbite  paper 
under  a  black  one. — Tista\  Adnuce  to  JPiifUiit  Centr^t  p.  167. 
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from  the  use  of  too  great  a  quantity,  whether  in  health  or. 
sickness;  5.  Tlie  time  wasted  at  the  toilet,  which  often 
interferes  with  the  attention  due  to  exercise;  6.  The 
restraint  to  which  a  person  is  often  subjected,  when  dressed; 
and,  7*  The  risk,  from  the  garments  worn,  of  being 
infected  with  conta^ous  disorders. 

I.  The  Expence. — When  clothing  requires  a  greater  ex-*^ 
pence  than  the  individual  can  afford,  or  when  he  indulgies 
extravagance  in  dress,  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  purchase  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing  food,  in  order  to  make  a 
gay  and  showy  appearance,  no  circumstance  can  be  more 
productive  of  mischief,  or  is  more  frequently  the  source  oC 
diseases  as  well  as  crimes. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  extravagance  in 
dress,  in  many  cases,  deters  them  from  marriage,  by  wast- 
ing those  funds  which  might  enable  them  to  set  up  in  a 
married  state,  or  would  furnish  considerable  aid  in  main- 
taining a  family  afterwards :  it  also  tends  to  deprive  them 
of  an  independent  resource,  during  sickness,  or  whilst  sub* 
jected  to  tlie  frailties  of  old  age*. 

The  extravagance  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  dress,  though 
not  equally  mischievous,  from  the  greater  extent  of  their 
resources,  is  yet  frequently  attended  with  many  injurions 
conscquenccsf,  to  their  health,  as  well  as  to  their  arcnm- 
stances.  How  manv  have  had  their  fortunes  impaired^ 
their  constitutions  injured,  and  their  virtue  endangered,  by 
their  excessive  altachinont  to  fashionable  dress?  In  vain 
have  statutes  been  enacted  at^aituit  cxccas  of  apparel,  and 

•  A  taste  for  finery  and  profusion  amonp  those  employed  in  manual 
labour,  operates  more  than  they  arc  aware  uf,  botli  to  their  own  detriment 
and  to  that  of  society.  Htatistic.il  Aca^uri  cf  Scctlumi^  vol.  x.  p.  441,  442.— 
In  the  s.imc  %\'ork,  it  is  stated,—  "  Dress  is  much  more  attended  to  by  tbt 
common  people,  than  in  former  times,  and  younjr  women,  who  fonncrijf 
thought  of  saving  money  for  a  portion,  now  sink  all  they  can  get  in  drm 
and  ornament." — Vol.  ii.  p.  :Jyo.  "  Few  labouring  people  are  now  able  t© 
provide  for  .sickness  or  old  a-^e.  Before  marriage,  they  generally  czpcnd 
the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  purchasing  line  clothes.  Tfii*  IcAvet 
them  but  little  to  furnish  their  house,  and  tu  begin  the  world." — Vol.  ii« 
p.  I'Jl. 

t  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  contrasting  the  simplicity  of  the  aged  Pair^ 
manner  of  living,  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  the  opulent,  tout  re|ira> 
bates  their  profusion. 

To  wear  a  farm,  in  shoe-strings  edg*d  with  gold, 
And  spangled  gitrters,  worth  a  copyhold; 
A  hose  and  doublet,  wliich  a  lordship  cost; 
A  eaudy  cloak,  three  mansions*  price  almost ; 
A  oeaver,  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 
Prix*d  u  the  church**  tithe,  the  poor  man's  breadl. 
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iwioas  proclamations  and  mandates  issned  for  restraining 
tile  common  use  of  expensive  and  superfluous,  clothing,  a 
taste  for  finery  once  acquired,  can  hardly  be  eradicated  from 
the  minds  of  those  who,  incapable  of  directing  their  atten- 
tion" to  great  objects,  must  consequently  have  their  time 
occupiednnth  frivolous  pursuits. 

2,  Aptitude  to  get  wet. — In  almost  every  quarter  of  the 

flobe,  there  are  rainy  seasons,  when  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
e  much  out  of  doors  without  getting  wet.  This  is  a  great 
disadvantage  in  regard  to  clothing;  wet  garments  being  the 
source  of  various  disorders.  Many  inventions  have  been 
thought  of  to  remedy  this  inconvenience;  as,  various  arti- 
cles made  of  oil-skin,  for  covering  hats,  great  coats  of  the 
same  material,  &c.  Water-proof  cloth,  as  it  is  called,  has 
likewise  been  tried,  but  it  soon  loses  that  property.  Against 
any  danger  from  this  cause,  clothes  of  a  strong  texture, 
which  wet  cannot  easily  penetrate,  will,  in  general,  be 
Ibund  the  best  defence.  As  wet  clothes,  however,  cannot 
alwavs  be  avoided,  special  care  ought  to  be  taken,  to  use  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  when  they  are  on,  and  to  ax'oid 
keeping  on  wet  clothing  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  as  it 
tends  so  much  to  diminish  perspiration,  and  is  in  various 
other  respects  unfavourable  to  health.  As  soon  as  the  wet 
clothes  are  put  off,  it  is  highly  expedient,  to  rub  the  skin 
with  a  flesh-brush,  or  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  body,  and  the  circulation  of  the  skin. 

3.  Often  improperly  made, — From  the  folly  of  fashion, 
or  the  unskilfulness  of  tl.e  artist,  multitudes  have  suf- 
fered from  the  tightness  of  their  hats,  of  their  boots,  of  their 
shoes,  and  of  other  articles  of  their  dress  *.  Many  females 
were  doomed  to  misery,  when  the  barbarous  custom  of 
wearing  tight  stays  was  in  fashion ;  and  they  arc  still  often 
exposed  to  that  cruel  and  often  fatal  disease,  the  cancer, 
from  too  great  tightness  of  the  clothes  about  their  breasts. 
Tight  bracelets,  narrow  sleeves,  tying  the  sleeves  close  to 

•  ♦  The  doic  preuure  of  any  particular  article  of  drew  in  highly  reprehen- 
iible.  Narrow  sleeves  are  a  rery  great  check  on  the  muscular  exercise  of  the 
arms.  The  waistcoat,  in  its  present  fashionable  form,  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a  ^rait  one,  and  almost  be  considered  in  manv  instances,  as  an  indi- 
^mtion  of  tome  mental  derangement.  The  wrisu  ana  knees,  but  more  par- 
ticularly  the  latter,  are  brac^  with  h'gatures,  or  tight  buttoning ;  and  the 
legs,  which  require  the  utmost  freedom  of  motion,  are  screwed  into  leathern 
cfties,  ot  boots,  though  the  wearer  perhaps  is  never  mounted  on  horseback.  I'o 
complete  the  whole,  as  the  head  is  connned  by  a  tight  hat,  but  rarely  suited 
Co  its  natural  shape,  so  in  regard  to  shoeii,  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  the 
easy  expansion  of  the  tses,  are  never  to  be  consulted,  but  the  shape  must  be 
fcgul^ted  by  the  fajkhion  of  the  day,  however  tight  or  uncomfortable. 
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the  elbow,  (which  was  formeiiy  the  fashion  with  lidiet* 
gowns,  but  is  now  happilr  exploded),  were  all  impiopcr 
practices.  The  tight  stocks  worn  by  the  men  in  n>mer 
times,  were  highly  injurious  to  health,  obstructing  the 
blood  in  its  course  from  the  brain,  by  which  headachs^  apo- 
plexies, and  other  fatal  diseases  were  occasioned.  It  ii 
therefore  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  they  shooU 
still  be  retained  in  the  dress- of  the  soldier*.  It  maybepiD- 
per  to  add,  that  however  injurious  it  is  for  grown  peode 
to  wear  tight  or  narrow  clothes,  it  is  still  more  nuachie- 
▼ous  to  those  who  are  in  a  growing  state.  This  is  a  point 
to  which  parents  are  seldom  sufficiently  attentive,  however 
obvious,  and,  indeed,  however  necessary  to  be  adverted  io» 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  children. 

4.  ^pt  to  be  used  in  improper  Quaulitie$, — In  ctviliaed 
societies,  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  facility  with  which 
men  are  supplied  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  gratifications  wiiich  these  afford,  heave  disposed 
mankind  to  be  perhaps  too  solicitous,  to  guard  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  sesisons,  and  to  use  too  great  a  quantitf 
of  clothes  for  that  purpose.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  bodie^ 
being  rendered  more  tender  and  delicate,  and  our  feelings 
more  acute,  we  find,  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
luxury,  we  become  less  hardy,  and  more  obnoxious  to  the 
influence  and  impression  of  various  sources  of  disease  f. 

It  was  of  old  observed  by  J^ord  Bacon,  that  great  store 
of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed,  or  the  back,  relaxes  the 
bodyt*  And  Dr.  Bcddoes,  witli  ]^^  usual  inc^cnuity,  has 
described  the  niisc)  it.\o'.i^;  r-li  i^  of  over-clothing,  which^ 
drawing  out  too  much  jn :Ni)inition  upon  every  exertion, 
greatly  weakens  the  fnime,  and  occasions  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  in  the  extremities  §. 

M(Te  infants,  who  cannot  liave  much  exercise,  ought 
certainly  to  be  warmly  clothed  in  cold  weather ;  but  chil- 
dren, when  they  can  run  about,  ought  not  to  be  op- 
pressed with  many  clothes.  By  heavy  garments,  the  acti- 
vity of  the  body  is  checked ;  and  when  labour  or  exercise 
is  taken,  it  occasions  fatigue,  and  a  weakening  perspira- 

♦  Garters,  buckler,  &c.  when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevmt  the  free 
motion  and  use  of  the  parts  alviiit  wiiich  they  are  bound,  but  likewise  ob* 
ttruct  the  rirculatton  of  the  blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourishment 
and  prowth  of  these  parts,  and  occasions  various  difc?.ses.— ^w^m  « 
ti:  Af.tiKinr,  p.  87  ana  Hy. 

f  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  ?d  edit.  p.  308. 

I  Hintory  of  l.ii'e  and  Urath,  Code  of  Health,  voL  ir.  p.  1?0. 

^  Manual  of  Health,  p.  tf24, 223, 
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tion*.  Indeed,  those  who  keep  themselves  too  warm  hi 
their  younger  years^  deprive  themselves  of  the  advanta^  to 
he  derived  Arom  additioDal  clothing  when  they  get  older  t« 
When  a  person  is  weak^  cither  from  sickness  or  from  old  age, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have  light  and  soft  gar- 
ments^ which  are  easily  carried  about,  and  which  furnish 
ivarmUi,  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  than  from 
the  quantity  worn.  It  is  well  known  how  much  more  warmth 
is  conveyed  by  flannel,  worsted  stockings,  and  other  articles 
made  of  Shetland,  and  other  soft  wools,  than  when  they 
are  manufactured  of  coarser  and  harsher  substances. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  a  curious  question  has  arisen,  whe- 
ther the  greatest  quantity  of  clothes  ought  to  be  worn  within 
doors  or  without  :[•  When  without,  a  person  is  certainly 
more  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  that 
disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the  motion  and  exercise 
that  he  takes.  Within  doors,  a  person  sits  more,  and  con- 
nequentlv  is  more  apt  to  feel  cold,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
which,  immoderate  quantities  of  fuel  are  the  common 
resource.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  fond  of  fires,  keep 
themselves  comfortable  within  doors,  by  using  warmer 
clothing  than  when  they  go  out ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  plan  is  well  entitled  to  mature  consideration,  being  less 
pernicious  than  the  violent  open  fires  which  we  indulge  in, 
or  the  heated  stoves  adopted  in  other  countries. 

5.  Occasions  waste  of  Time. — ^Another  disadvantage 
resulting  from  clothing,  is  the  waste  of  time  taken  up  in 
attention  to  the  decorations  of  the  toilet,  to  the  neglect  of 
more  essential  duties§,  and  that  of  exercise  in  particular. 
When  dress  was  more  attended  to  than  it  is  at  present,  it  is 
incredible  how  much  time  was  employed  in  this  contemp* 
tible  occupation.  Many  were  dressed  three  or  four  times 
a-day ;  and  the  toilet  of  a  fine  lady,  when  fitted  out  for  any 

*  Coiisenrateur  de  la  Sante,  p.  S09. 

t  Hait*s  Diet  of  the  Diseased,  p.  153.  • 

\  The  Chevalier  Edelcrantz  ingeniously  observes,  that  when  the  difier* 
rence  of  temperature  between  the  external  air  and  the  house  is  inconsider- 
able, it  may  oe  useful  to  put  on  a  great  coat  when  returned  home»  instead 
of  doing  it  when  going  out.  The  exercise  in  the  open  air  produces  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  warmth,  which,  in  the  chamber,  in  a  sedentary  state,  caa 
only  be  supplied  by  additional  clothing.  See  Code  of  Health,  voL  ii.  Appw 
No.  15.  The  Chinese  of  rank,  who  have  no  fuel,  put  on  18  or  20  habits, 
<me  over  another,  which  they  successively  take  off,  and  give  to  a  servant, 
in  proportion  as  the  sun  ascends  to  the  meridian,  and  they  assume  them 
again,  as  the  cold  of  evening  approaches. 

$  Serutton  the  Drest  and  Habiu of  the  People  of  EogUuid,  voLiip.840. 
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mt  cloth  from  the  macerated  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  of  % 
tree  or  shrub  commonly  found  in  these  islands,  spread  oat 
and  beaten  together,  and  thus  a  kind  of  cloth  is  prepared, 
resembling  coarse  Chuia  paper. 

2.  The  use  of  cotton,  as  a  material  for  making  cloth^  i« 
of  great  antiquity.  According  to  the  accounts  of  andent 
authors,  there  .was  a  nut  which  .grew  in  Egypt,  in  whidi 
they  found  a  substunce,  which  they  spun  and  wove  for  gar- 
nents.  This  doubtless  was  the  cotton  shrub.  But  the  pe- 
nod  at  which  it  was  first  used  for  that  purpose  is  unknown. 

3.  The  use  of  flax,  hemp,  and  other  nlamentous  plants, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  required  much  ingenuity 
and  attention  to  separate  the  fibrous  parts  from  the  bark  or 
wood,  which  was  necessary  before  they  could  be  spun  or 
wove ;  and  consequently  a  variety  of  processes  practised  which 
required  time,  skdl  and  experience.  Yet  the  use  of  linen  may 
be  traced  to  a  wry  remote  period  of  history.  Flax  was  cer- 
tainly cultivated  in  Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and 
the  first  discovery  of  this  kind  of  cloth  is  ascribed  to  Isis,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  era. 

4.  The  skins  and  feathers  of  birds,  are  in  general  made 
«se  of,  more  as  an  ornament  than  as  dress,  but  in  some 
countries,  more  especially  in  Mexico,  tliey  liave  been  cou- 
Terted  into  a  species  of  garment.  The  Laplanders,  like- 
wise, though  in  winter  they  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  rein  deer,  yet  in  summer  use  the  skins  of  birds"^^. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  also  produce  materials, 
whicli  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  clothing.  Jk»sides  the  skins  of  seals,  and  other  amphi- 
bious animals  of  tliat  species,  which  are  converted  into  lea- 
ther, there  is  a  kind  of  silk,  of  a  !)ri^ht  yellow,  which 
sometimes  adheres  like  u  tuft,  to  very  large  sheil-fibhes, 
c;iHe<l  Piiince  Marina.  It  is  known  that  the  ancients  were 
acfjuainti'd  with  this  article,  and  used  it  as  a  material  for 
making  clothf. 

G.  1  iiat  such  multitudes  of  the  human  species,  should 
be  clothed  by  the  labours  of  so  small  an  insect  as  the  silk- 
worm, is  hardly  to  be  credited.  Tliis  discovery  is  by  some 
atirihuted  to  the  Chinese.  The  price  of  silk  was  formerly  so 
hii:h,  that  it  was  worn  by  none  but  persons  of  the  greatest 

•  1*1  :T'n*.  Nntural  HiMory,  trnn»l;)t(-(1  by  Smrllic,  V(^I.  iii.  p.  f»2. 

r  llf^fiu*,  vol.  i.  p.  rjH.  Tjic  Grociilaiul  woini'ii  cltuhc  tlicnistlvrs  ^anth 
f!>  sWin  I'l'  tin-  diJ^-fisJi,  Sco  Hulloirb  Natural  HiNlory,  tr.-m<^lMtc'd  by 
Sn,<llir,  vtil.  iii.  p.  ^2. 
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wealth  and  dignity ;  and  the  triiimphal  gannents  of  Ves^ 
pasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus,  were  made  of  silk*, 
which  proves  that  it  was  then  considered  as  a  very  precious 
article.  v 

7-  But  of  all  the  sources  of  clothing,  the  •  articles 
furnished  by  quadrupeds,  are  to  be  accounted  the  most 
important.  Not  only  is  their  hair  or  wool  of  essential 
service  in  that  respect,  but  their  skins,  when  converted 
into  leatlier,  answer  the  purpose  of  clothing,  in  a  manner 
which  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  any  other  materialf.  At 
first  the  skins  of  animals,  with  the  hair  or  wool  on,  were 
almost  universally  made  use  of  as  garments ;  and  in  a  period 
of  great  antiquity,  Hercules,  it  is  said,  wore  the  skin  of  the 
lion  which  he  had  slain  in  combat.  In  the  hot  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  this  species  of  dress  would  be  found  too  warm 
and  heavy.  Means  were,  therefore,  fallen  upon,  by  pulling 
off  the  hair  or  wool,  to  render  the  skin  alone  useful  as  a  gar- 
ment. But  after  the  hair  or  wool  was  thus  separated,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  soon  discovered  the  art  of  converting  these 
articles  into  cloth,  which,  for  flexibility  and  warmth,  were 
so  much  superior  to  skins,  that  the  latter  was  soon  laid 
aside,  excepting  for  the  feet,  which  required  a  stronger  ma- 
terial for  their  protection. 


Sect,  IV.     Of  the  principal  Articles  used  as  Clothingj  vnth 

a  view  to  Health, 

In  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
those  arts,  by  means  of  ^vhich,  the  various  materials  above 
enumerated,  are  manufactured  or  prepared  for  use.  But  it 
is  proper,  however,  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages,  with 
a  view  to  health,  of  th?  four  principal  sources  of  human 
clothing,  namely,  1«  Linen;  2.  Cotton;  3.  Silk;  and, 
4.  Wool ;  and  to  add  some  general  observations  on  the  use 
of  three  other  important  articles,  viz.  fur,  leather,  and  oil- 
skin. 

1.  Linen. — ^The  use  of  linen  cloth,  as  an  inner  garment, 
was  long  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  discovery,  at  a  time 


•  Joscphos,  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  6,  c  S4. 

f  In  hot  weather,  the  Crim-Tartan  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  cassock 
cf  sheep-skiDa,  with  the  wool  outwards,  and  in  winter,  or  in  cold  weather, 
they  turned  their  cassock,  and  wore  the  wool  ou  the  ioiide.  See  Collect  of 
Voyages,  in  6  toIs.  folio,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
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when,  owing  to  neglect  of  cleanliness,  mankind  were  lUk 
to  a  number  of  infectious  disorders*.    Linen  was,  on  th^ 
account,  much  used  by  the  Egyptitins,  and  they  took  singu* 
lar  care  to  keep'  their  garnieuts  always  clean,  esteemwg 
cleanliness  more  than  ornament f. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  attraction  of  that  article  foT 
moisture,  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  that  linen  does  not  attract  moisture  from  the  atroos-* 
phere  with  so  much  force  or  avidity  as  wool,  hair,  feathers^' 
and  Other  animal  substances.     Indeed  the  ap|)arent  damp- 
ness of  linen  to  the  touch,  depends  more  upon  the  ease 
with  which  that  substance  parts  with  the  water  it  contams, 
than  from  the  quantity  of  water  it  actually  holds  J. 

In  favour  of  linen  it  has  been  urged,  that  for  healthy 
children,  who  run  much  about,  fine  linen  is  a  proper  cover- 
ing next  the  skin,  on  every  part  except  the  feet  and  legs. 
It  sufficiently  preserves  the  internal  warmth  of  the  body, 
without  any  unnecessary  stimulus  or  disagreeable  friction. 
Particular  infirmities,  or  a  defective  perspinttion,  natural  in 
old  age,  may  render  flannel  or  fleecy  hosiery  advisable; 
but  linen  or  cotton  next  the  skin,  is  bi-st  suited  to  early  life, 
and  requires  little  trouble  to  keep  it  always  clean§. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  linen-cloth  is  not 
favourable  to  perspiration  ;  that  by  its  compactness,  it  im- 
bibes too  soon  the  perspirable  humours,  and  that  it  docs 
not  part  with  them  so  readily  as  wool.  Soiled  shirts,  there- 
fore, produce  a  disagreeable  cooling  sensation,  and  stop 
perspiration,  especially  if  made  of  strong  thick  cloth,  and 
not  very  frequently  and  regularly  changed||.  Woollens 
next  the  skin,  it  is  said,  is  preferable;  both  in  summer  and 

*  See  Strutc  on  the  Drcsi  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  vol.  L  Iiy 
trod.  p.  IS.  The  use  of  linen  was  very  ancient  in  Greece.  It  was  imported 
from  Colchis  and  from  Hgypt.    Do.  vol.  ii.  Introd.  p.  I  iJO. 

f  A»  a  proof  of  the  advantap^  of  linen,  we  are  informed,  that  though  in  the 
capital  of  China,  incredible  numbers  perish  by  contagious  fevers,  yet  that 
in  the  more  southern  provinces  of  that  empire,  they  are  neither  so  general^ 
nor  so  fatal  as  might  be  expected,  owing,  m  a  great  measure,  to  the  custom 
prevalent  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  wearing  vegetable  sub-' 
stances  next  the  skin.  The  Chinese  consider  them  more  cleanly,  and  conse- 
quently more  wholesome,  than  animal  matter.  Silk  and  wooUcn  next  the 
slcin,  ought  only  to  be  worn  by  persons  of  the  most  cleanly  habits,  or  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  contagion. — See  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  p.  349.  Silk 
and  woollen,  it  h  said,  arc  only  more  dangerous,  or  less  cleanly,  because, 
from  concealing  the  dirt,  they  are  worn  too  long,  even  until  they  become 
filthy,  and  that  by  people  who,  in  other  respects,  pretend  to  deanUness. 

1  Rumfurd*s  Philosophical  Papers,  edit.  I80:J,  vol.  i.  p.  2(>7. 

§  Btichan*s  Advice  to  Mothers,  p.  176. 

I  WiUich's  Lectures,  p.  250'. 
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Winter.  In  the  latter  season,  for  its  peculiar  t^armth ;  in 
the  former,  for  its  lightness,  and  its  preventing  the  in- 
floence  of  the  air  on  the  body  in  a  state  of  perspiration ; 
whereas  linen,  when  wet  therewith,  is  cold  and  dangerous, 

2.  Cotton. — Tliis  article  stands  in  the  middle  between 
animal  wool  and  linen.  Like  the  one,  it  rather  promotes 
perspiration,  whilst,  like  the  other,  it  imbibes  and  retains 
the  perspired  humours,  to  the  injury  of  the  wearer*.  Like 
wool,  it  has  the  dangerous  quality  of  attracting  infectious 
matter;  whilst,  like  linen,  it  can  be  easily  washed,  by 
which  that  disadvantage,  in  its  manufactured  state,  can 
easily  be  obviated. 

This  substance  certainly  forms  a  species  of  garment, 
which  is  cheap,  and  well  calculated  for  various  purposes. 
It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  garments  of 
women,  or  those  who  live  much  within  doors,  being  light 
and  pliable.  It  is  a  dangerous  article,  however,  from  the 
thinness  of  its  texture,  and  still  more  from  its  aptitude  to 
take  fire.  In  hot  countries,  where  perspiration  abounds, 
cotton-cloth,  for  inner  garments,  is  reckoned  superior,  in 
point  of  wholesomeness,  to  linen ;  but  in  cold  climates  it 
IS  inferior  to  woollen  in  that  important  respect. 

3.  Silk. — This  article  does  not  require  any  particular  dis- 
cussion, more  especially  as,  since  tne  great  improvements 
in  cotton  fabrics,  those  of  silk  have  considerably  diminished 
in  Europe.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  better  calcu- 
lated for  an  outer,  than  for  an  inner  garment,  and  for  habits 
of  elegance  and  of  show,  than  of  real  utilityf.  At  the 
same  time,  some  maintain,  that  silk  may  be  used  with 
much  advantage  as  an  inner  garment,  particularly  round 
the  neck  and  feet,  where  the  circulation,  from  want  of  suffici- 
ent exercise,  is  not  complete.  The  consistence  of  the  com- 
mon handkerchief  is  best.  Silk,  it  is  said,  gives  a  comfort-* 
able  warmth,  without  keeping  the  skin  so  moist  as  flannel. 

4.  JVooL — But  of  all  the  articles  of  clothing,  there  are 
none  that  can  be  so  safely  recommended  for  general  use  as 
those  made  from  wool,  more  especially  to  such  as  reside  in 
cold  or  even  temperate  climates.  It  is  certain,  that  a  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  has  been  entertained,  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  using  woollen  in  all  cases.  We  cannot, 
however,  go  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  life,  and  in  all 

•  Willich's  Lccturw,  p.  257. 
t  Ibid.  p.  256.  ^ 
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countries,  should  not  only  have  their  outer  garments  cf 
wool,  but  should  abo  wear  flannel  next  the  skm*.  Where 
flannel,  however,  or  any  fabric  of  wool,  next  the  skin  i» 
used,  which  in  many  cases  is  highly  salutary,  the  fidlowing 
ruka  may  be  attended  to. 

Rules  regarding  the  use  of  Flannel  next  the  Skin. 

1.  As  to  age,  flannel  is  well  adapted  for  truants  at  the 
breast,  who  can  have  no  exercise  but  what  is  given  them  bjr 
their  nurses,  and  indeed  for  children  in  general,  who 
should  wear  it  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  cold 
dimatesf;  but  healthy  young  people,  who  can  go  about, 
and  take  suRicicnt  exercise,  had  better  reserve  it  as  a  re- 
fource  for  old  age.  It  then  becomes  again  essential,  old 
age  being,  in  regard  to  clothing,  as  well  as  in  various  other 
respects,  a  second  childhood.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to 
postpone  too  long  the  use  of  flanuel ;  for  it  is  not  to  core 
diseases  solely,  that  warm  clothing  should  be  applied,  bat 
to  prevent  them.  Often,  and  to  them  unexpectedly,  men 
who  boast  of  a  strength  superior  to  the  elements  and  set* 
sons,  are  laid  prostrate  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  some  other 
disorder,  before  their  flannel  age  arrives;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  persons  with  weak  constitutions,  being  thence 
obliged  to  pay  a  const:;iit  attention  to  solf-prescr>'ation,  pro- 
tract their  lives,  in  tolerable  health,  to  a  remote  period  J, 

2.  Js  to  ye.r,  tiie  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin  is  certainly 
highly  proper  for  men,  (who  are  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemeney  of  the  weatlier),  than  for  females;  at  tl:e  same 
time,  when  the  latter  iiave  a  tendency  to  consumptive  or 
rheumatic  complaints,  the  adoption  of  it  may  to  them  also, 
be  recommended ;  and  since  the  u^c  of  thin  clothing  has 
prei'ailcd  among  females,  even  in  c<»ld  climates,  it  is  cer- 
tainly proper  that  women  at  any  rate,  in  the  winter,  should 
wear  flannel  drawers,  to  prevent  tlum  sullcring  from  a  fa- 
shion so  little  calculated  for  northern  regions. 

*  Coanc  Rumford  has  dcclarrd  his  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  flumel 
•hirtt  in  all  seaboiis.  He  lavi,  that  he  ha*  worn  them  in  all  clinvatcs  ;  in  the 
wjrme»t  apartments,  and  in  the  most  fati^i^iino^  f.-xercist\  without  the  least 
ditTiculty;  that  he  was  relieved,  by  the  us<' of  n:innel,  imtn  a  pain  in  hit 
breast  he  lud  been  subject  to ;  that  he  never  bince  knew  an  hour's  ilinesb,  and 
that  uoihin}^  eicct'ds  the  agrteabic  iK.-n&ation  of  Uiia  dresi»,  when  people  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  it. 

t  The  celebrated  John  Hunter's  receif>t  for  rearinjr  healthy  cluldrcn,  wat^ 
**  Plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sltep,  *tmJ  fUnty  rf  JLnneiy 

X  Xjtivtt  from  the  Clievalier  Edeicraniz,*  Code  ut  Health,  vol.  il  Appca* 
dii,  p.  14. 
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3.x  In  regard  to  rank  and  station  in  life — the  use  of  fianti^ 
next  the  skin^  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  those  who 
are  constantly  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  tts  husband- 
men, fishermen,  sailors,  soldiers,  travellers,  and  all  soila 
of  working  people ;  and  it  appears  from  the  most  undoubted 
authority,  namely,  the  reports  of  the  clergy  who  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  that 
abandoning  the  use  of  flannel  shirts,  has  been  in  manj 
cases  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  common  people,  in  the 
more  northerly  part  of  the  island. 

4.  Js  to  the  time  of  wearing — the  flannel  should  be  throwd 
off  in  bed,  after  you  have  been  some  time  in  it,  in  order 
that  the  full  benefit  of  it  may  be  experienced  during  the 
day.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  justly  observed,  that  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned,  why  any  one,  who  is  master  of  a  comfort- 
able bed,  should  wear  flannel  next  his  skin  in  the  night 
time*. 

There  are  some,  however,  to  whom,  below  a  linen  shirt, 
a  flannel  pectoral  alone  may  be  of  the  greatest  service,  in 
winter,  when  troubled  with  colds,  pains  in  the  breast,  or 
coughs.  There  are  others,  to  whom,  in  the  cold  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  may  be  advisable  to  wear  a  stomachery  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  a  piece  of  loose  flannel,  in  the  day  time, 
which  may  be  thrown  off  at  night,  and  which  keeps  tlic 
stomach  and  bowels  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  statef. 
I  would  recommend  it  indeed,  to  all  persons,  before  they 
b^n  the  flannel  shirt,  to  try  the  stomacher  and  the  pectoral. 

It  is  also  necessar}',  that  the  flannel  should  be  frequently 
changed,  more  especially  if  worn  in  the  night  time,  as  well 
as  by  day.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  mode  of 
washing  it.  Both  flannel  and  fleecy  hosiery  should  be 
washed  in  very  hot  water,  and  when  wrung,  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  If  possible,  in  the  open  air. 

*  Manual  of  Health,  p.  220.  In  another  work,  the  same  ingentoiM 
author  has  made  the  following  observations.  **  The  propriety  of  the  use 
of  flannel  next  the  skin  is  a  question  not  well  determined  by  our  medical 
iprriters.  Worn  in  the  day,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  useful  in  chronic 
catarrh,  except  in  our  settled  hot  weather.  1  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
habitually  worn  by  night.  Bed-clothes  can  always  be  laid  on  in  sufficieoc 
quantity  to  prevent  chilliness ;  on  which  account,  flannel  seems  useless; 
juid  in  that  state  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  skin  which  sleep  induces,  it 
15  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  than  at  any  other  timey  by  the  stimuiatu^g 
effects  of  its  piles,  and  by  the  warmth  it  Keeps  collect^  round  the  body.^-^ 
Mjgtiay  or  Essays  Nloral  and  Medical^  by  Tbcmas  BcJdoa^  M.  D.  vol.  ii.  Essay  5y 
p.  84.  It  is  easy  having  a  waistcoat  buttoned  at  the  shoulders,  which 
can  be  taken  off,  without  difficulty  in  bctL 

f  The  seat  of  many  colds,  as  they  are  called,  is  in  the  stomachi  aad  the 
warnuh  of  the  flannel  dissolve*  the  phle^,  and  cures  the  cold. 
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the  head,  in  some  degree,  should  be  protected  firom  tlit 
extremity  of  cold. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  nation^ 
even  in  hot  climates,  go  without  any  covering  on  the  head: 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  went  uncovered,  were  reckoned 
stronger,  and  hardier,  than  the  Persians  with  their  turbans  s 
that  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Massinissa,  Hadrian,  Severus,  aB4 
many  other  distinguished  warriors,  always  went  unooveie^ft 
in  the  coldest  or  most  stormy  seasons:  that  it  is  a  weu 
known  and  excellent  rule,  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and  the  feet' 
warm ;  yet,  whilst  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  maxim,  the  former  is  generally  disregarded.  Ind^ed^ 
keeping  the  head  too  warm,  is  a  practice  condemned  bj 
many  medical  writers,  as  far  back  as  Avicenna,  whore* 
marks,  that  covering  the  head  too  much,  weakens  it,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  attract  humours  to  that  part  of  tha 
body. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  general  rules  may  be  laid 
down:  1.  Not  to  make  the  head  too  tender,  by  covering  it 
too  much  either  by  day  or  by  night ;  2.  In  very  cold^ 


very  hot  climates,  to  cover  the  head  according  to  the 
son,  but  so  as  to  shelter  it  from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  in 
summer,  from  the  still  more  dangerous  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun ;  3.  In  dry  and  temperate  climates,  and  in  ^outb,  to 
go  with  the  head  bare,  if  there  is  no  risk  of  its  getting  wet*| 
4.  At  all  events,  not  to  cover  the  head,  as  the  Asiatics  do, 
in  the  hou^e;  and,  5.  It  is  certainly  rip:ht  to  harden  and 
strengthen  the  head  as  much  as  possible,  by  frequently 
bathing  It  in  cold  water. 

The  principal  articles  made  use  of  as  coverings  for  the 
head,  are,  1.  The  turban;  2.  The  woollen  bonnet;  3.  The 
hat;  4.  The  leather  cap;  5.  Fur-caps;  6.  Wigs;  aod^ 
7.  Night-caps. 

1.  The  Turban. — ^This  is  the  Asiatic  covering  for  the 
head.  It  is  generally  composed  of  a  number  of  folds  of 
fine  muslin  or  cotton  cloth,  and  it  is  well  calculated  for  de- 
fence against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  often  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  occasion  death.  It  is  the  custom,  however,  in 
those  countries  to  wear  turbans  without  intermission,  in  the 
house  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  This  occasions  so  constant  m 
perspiration,  that  the  skulls  of  those  who  wear  them  aic 

*  This  old  Saxon  fashion  i»  ttill  pmerved  amoog  tht  Christ**  Hotpiu 
^yi.    They  w«ar  no  hatt,  and  arc  very  healthy. 
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icmarkably  thin,  compared  to  those  whose  heads  are  more 
slightly  or  less  constantly  covered*. 

2.  Tfte  Woollen  Bonnet. — This  species  of  covering  for  the 
head,  is  of  great  antiquity,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met. 
with,  excepting  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Unless 
when  ornamented  with  feathers,  or  made  up  in  a  military 
style,  it  has  but  a  homely  and  poor  appearance;  from  the 
looseness  of  its  texture,  also,  it  is  very  apt  to  imbibe,  and 
to  retain  moisture;  and  it  hardly  furnishes  any  protection 
lor  the  eyes,  unless  when  it  is  broad-brimmed.  Its  use, 
on  these  various  accounts,  is  rapidly  declining. 

3.  The  Hat, — ^This  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best 
species  of  covering  for  the  head.  It  may  be  made  either. 
light  or  strong,  as  may  be  most  agreeablef.  It  may  be 
made  not  only  of  one,  but  of  different  colours,  as  white 
above,  which  does  not  attract  the  heat,  and  green  below, 
the  reflection  of  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes;  and  it  may 
be  made  high  in  the  crown,  by  which  the  head  may  be  kept 
cooler  in  hot  climates:^.  Hats  are  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, as  of  straw,  for  lightness;  of  whale-bone,  (a  recent 
discovery),  for  durability  and  strength;  also  of  chips,  of 
feathers,  of  silk,  of  Vigonia  wool,  &c.j  but  for  general  use, 
the  best  hats  are  made  of  fine  wool,  particularly  the  wool  of 

'  lambs,  mingled  with  the  fur  of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
mole,  or  the  beaver,  and  the  hair  or  down  of  goats  and 
camels. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  round  or  cock'd 
hats  ought  to  be  preferred.  When  cock'd,  hats  certainly 
have  a  more  martial  appearance;  but  the  round  hats  are 
more  useful,  sheltering  the  eyes  from  the  sun,  and  protect- 
ing the  face  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. .  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  hats  should  not  be  made  too  tight, 
which  is  too  apt  to  be  tlie  case  when  they  are  first  put  on. 

4.  Leather  Caps. — Soon  after  the  great  improvements 
made  in  the  art  of  preparing  leather,  it  was  found,  that  it 

•  See  Hygeine,  by  Halle.    Code  of  Health,  2d  edit  vol.  iiL  p.  SIS,  318. 

f  To  ^  with  the  head  uncovered  in  sunshine,  is  certainly  improper,  both 
^^  children  and  adults;  bnt  our  common  black  hats  are  ill  calculated  to 
avert  the  mischief,  as  they  do  not  reflect  the  heat,  but  rather  concentrate 
it  in  the  most  sensible  mnuner  upon  the  head.  Hats  of  a  white,  or  any 
lifffat  colour,  made  of  straw,  or  similar  light  materials,  would  be  far  prefer- 
able, particularly  fur  people  labouring  in  the  fields,  soldiers,  and  travellers. 
In  Very  hot  weather,  a  piece  of  white  paper  may  be  fastened  with  advan- 
tage on  tl)e  crown  of  the  hat. — tViUuh**  Lectures,  p.  272. 

\  In  Russia,  they  use  high  crowned  hats,  for  a  very  singular  purpose* 
Haying  no  pockets,  they  keep  their  handkerchiefs  in  their  hats,  which 
ought  here  to  be  called,  not  />^ht  but  bat  ^ttdhrdiefu 
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eould  also  be  made  use  of  as  a  covering  for  the  head.  It  h 
still  not  unusual^  to  give  leather  caps  to  children,  beinff 
clieapcr  than  hats,  and  made  of  a  material,  with  whioi 
they  can  be  permitted  to  use  more  freedom,  than  with  vof 
thing  made  of  woollen. 

5.  Fur  Caps  or  Bonnets. — In  Poland,  and  in  other  nortli- 
em  countries  of  £urope,  they  wear  caps  of  fur,  made  bam 
the  skins  of  young  lambs,  which,  by  a  particular  prooesii 
are  beautifully  curled.  ^  These  caps,  require  {o  be  kepi 
clean,  but  arc  well  adapted  for  cold  climates,  and  fitter  Mt 
keeping  out  moisture  than  the  woollen  bonnet. 

6.  Wigs. — ^The  head  has  a  natural  covering,  but  the  hair 
which  it  produces,  is  in  general  rather  to  be  considered  « 
ornamental  than  useful.  As  in  many  cases  it  falls  ofFby 
disease,  and  as  with  some  it  becomes  prematurely  grey^ 
many  are  induced  to  wear  wigs,  or  artificial  hair.  At  fir^ 
this  was  merely  intended  as  a  fashionable  dress,  or  to  coih 
ceal  baldness*,  and  other  defects;  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  a  custom  highly  serviceable  in  headachs,  weakness  in 
the  eyes,  and  other  complaints  of  that  nature.  Indeed^ 
from  defective  perspiration,  or  other  causes,  a  species  of 
scurf,  either  begins  to  appear,  or  increases  on  the  surface 
of  the  head,  as  age  advances^  which  must  be  highly  prejiH 
dicial  to  health.  By  shaving  the  head  once  a  week,  or 
oftcncr,  that  scurf  is  removed,  and  if,  in  addition  to  that 
practice,  wliich  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  any 
person  will  lake  the  trouble  of  di])ping  a  flesh-brush  in  cold 
water;  cind  of  cleanini:!^  his  head  with  it  regularly  every 
morning",  it  will  be  found  a  great  preservative  of  health, 
and  an  elleetual  nutans  of  preventing  various  disorders  to 
whieli  old  a«:e  is  liable.  Tlie  same  wig,  however,  ought 
not  to  ^crve  both  in  sunniuT  and  in  winter;  at  least  many 
find  it  necessary,  to  line  their  wigs  with  flannel  in  the  win- 
ter season. 

7.  iSighi  Dtps, — It  is  niucli  disputed,  in  what  manner 
ihc  head  should  be  covered  during  the  night.  Some  spe- 
cies of  coverini^  is  in  general  necessary,  to  prevent  the  hair, 
when  worn,  from  being  entangled  and  disordered  during 

•  71iou<):Ii  baUIncvs  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among^  the  Romant,  Vfft 
wijp  were  not  iiivi'iucd  till  sonK-timc  after  the  destruction  of  the  repuuic 
Juhu»  Cxsar,  therefore,  \v:i^  tiLliged  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  to  conceal 
fill  w^nt  of  hair.  Stc  S:rut:,  vol.  ii.  Introd.  p.  18S.  Lon^  hair  haviof 
.ilwpvt  l>cen  esrcemcd  beautiful,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  l>e  wondered  at,  that 
when  nature  was  deficient  in  her  bounty,  people  should  be  kd  to  supplr 
the  def<  ctf  of  their  own  liair,  by  partially  or  totally  adoption  the  harvciti  «l 
•tkor  kvadk^^'/rv/f,  Tolii.p)«  sNS. 
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flkep;  but  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  covering,  much 
must  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of 
the  dimate.  In  hot  seasons  or  climates,  a  thin  cotton 
pight-cap  may  be  sufficient,  with  a  net  to  keep  the  hair  tight 
and  in  order.  In  cold  climates  a  woollen  covering  may  be 
preferred.  Both  the  example  of  the  French,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  many  in  this  country,  tend  to  prove,  that  keep* 
ing  the  head  warm  during  the  night,  prevents  tooth-achs, 
«Dd  preserves  the  teeth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  diversity  of  opinions  which 
are  entertained  upon  this  subject.  One  medical  author  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  a  custom  with  many  people  who  live  at 
their  ease,  not  only  to  wear  a  warm  night-cap  whilst  they 
are  in  bed,  but  they  spend  half  the  day  wlien  they  are  up 
in  this  unnatural  dress.  This  prepares  the  head  for  fre- 
quent colds,  and  he  adds,  that  a  variety  of  other  disorders 
must  result  from  this  imprudent  indulgence*.  The  latter 
practice  must  certainly  be  condemned,  but  an  intelligent 
author  contends,  that  the  head  ought  to  be  well  covered 
whilst  we  are  in  bed,  because  colds  and  rheums  arc  thereby 
prevented;  audit  is  remarked,  that  as  foreigners  are  more 
attentive  to  this  circumstance  than  we  are,  they  are  less 
subject  to  coughs^  and  similar  complaintsf* 

2.  The  Neck. 

It  has  been  much  controverted,  whether  the  neck  should 
be  covered  or  notj.  Women,  it  is  well  known,  have  their 
necks  bare,  without  suflFering  any  inconvenience  from  it. 

•  WUlich't  Lectures,  p.  27a  It  U  a  good  rule,  alwayt  to  dress  the  instant 
one  gets  up. 

•t*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  2d  edit  p.  596. 

X  All  coTeriogs  of  the  neck  ought  to  be  worn  loose.  The  modem  cravats, 
filled  with  a  stironing  of  cotton  or  wool,  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  part 
which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  For,  by  occasioning  too  great  beat, 
they  render  the  neck  unnaturally  sensible  to  every  change  of  the  atmos« 
phere.  It  is  rather  surprising,  that  from  a  due  sense  of  their  pemicioosness, 
W€  have  rejected  aU  coverings  of  tha  neck  in  children,  as  being  troublesome 
and  useless;  and  yet,  in  defuince  of  reason  and  experience,  we  continue  to 
encumber  our  own  necks  with  »uch  bandages.— ^iV/iV^'i  Lctturesy  p.  274.-^ 
Neck-cloths,  cravats,  ribbands,  and  necklaces  of  all  sorts,  wbtn  they  are  tcp 
tigbtf  stop  the  access  and  retreat  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  head^  and  oc- 
casion innumerable  maladies.  l*he  neck  and  throat  being  alternately  ex* 
pandcd  and  contracted  in  speaking,  chewing,  and  swallowing,  it  is  the 
oighest  d^ce  of  imprudence  to  obstruct  its  motion  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, vanity,  or  fashion.  Ditto,  p.  275.— Neck-cloths  and  cravats,  loosely 
tied,  and  not  too  thick,  are  the  only  proper  coverings  for  the  neck  for  men, 
and  in  regard  to  womeO)  it  cannot  oe  disputed,  that  th^  are  better  without 
any.— Ditto,  p.  277. 
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ntssj  numbness,  &c.    Tlie  buttons  also,  if  tight,  eompreai 
the  hand,  and  incline  it  to  shake*. 

2.  The  waLtcoat  was  formerly  made  exclusively  of  wodU 
len,  but  now  silk  and  cotton  are  equally  common,  and  it  is 
found  more  convenient,  to  augment  or  to  lessen  the  warmth 
of  the  body,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of 
waistcoats,  than  by  having  one  thick  one.  The  outer 
coat  may  thus  be  made  of  lighter,  more  elegant,  and 
costly  articles.  The  waistcoat  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
defend  the  front  of  the  body.  It  is  very  important  that  it 
should  be  made  long  enough  behind,  for  any  vacancy 
between  it  and  the  breeches  has  often  occasioned  the  lum- 
bago. 

3.  The  coat  is  the  principal  article  belonging  to  the  male 
attire.  For  daily  use,  woollen  cloth  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  for  elegant  dress,  silk  in  summer,  and  vdvet 
in  winter,  are  usually  adopted  by  those  who  can  afibrd 
them,  more  especially  when  they  attend  at  courts. 

By  the  coat,  not  only  the  trunk  of  the  body,  hut  the 
arms,  are  usually  covered.  In  general,  the  arms  receive  no 
other  covering,  than  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  and  coat,  though 
some  particular  individuals,  who  work  in  their  waistcoats, 
have  sleeves  attached  to  them,  a  practice  that  ou^ht  to  bie 
more  general  among  labouring  people  than  it  hitnerto  has 
been. 

4.  A  variety  of  articles  are  made  use  of  in  different  coun« 
tries,  for  an  esterior  garment y  with  a  view  of  protecting,  not 
only  the  body,  but  the  dress  worn,  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Tiiey  may  be  classed  under  six  heads :  The 
ancient  loose  pluid  or  mantle;  the  modern  close  plaid; 
cloaks ;  great  coats,  spencers,  and  frocks. 

In  regard  to  the  loose  plaid ,  it  was  the  general  upper  gar- 
ment of  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  of  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions. It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  square  form,  and  suffi- 
ciently l'»rge  to  cover  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body,  both 
behind  and  before. 

It  is  still  in  use  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of 
people  in  the  Higlilands,  and  was  fon^erly  reckoned  an 
elegant  piece  of   dress  for  females   of  the   first   distinc- 


*  Vaughnn  on  Modern  C'othing'i  p.  42. — ^Tlie  ornament  adjinncd  to  the 
Writt-band  of  the  thirt,  known  in  the  modem  times  by  tJiv  dcnuminatioo  of 
rar^r,  was  oiiginaily  caikd  the  iuifJ-rvf^  an^  forme<l  an  appcndavre  to  the 
•IccYci  uf  Chc  cosas,  aud  iioublcta.~&r»//,  toL  ii.  p.  'SSi* 
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jnufi%  however,  which  the  men  were  accastomed  to  wear 
in  France,  not  only  for  keeping  their  hands  warm,  but 
also  their  stomachs,  could  not  be  recommended,  except  in 
Tery  particular  cases.  Wearing  a  piece  of  flannel,  or  of 
fleecy  hosiery,  over  the  stomacli,  if  warmth  is  necessary,  is 
a  better  mode  of  obtaining  it,  than  by  means  of  great  muffs, 
which  are  now  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside. 

The  hands  are  often  ornamented  by  rings  and  bracelets. 
The  former,  are  hardly  ever  worn  so  small  as  to  be  preju- 
dicial; but  bracelets  are  often  so  tightly  put  on,  as  to 
prove  highly  injurious  to  health^. 

4.  Tlie  Body  and  Arms. 

The  body,  or  trunk,  being  the  centre  of  heat  and  life,  in 
which  tlie  process  of  digestion  goes  forward,  requires  to  be  • 
protected  with  peculiar  care.  In  that  respect  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  is  singularly  conspicuous,  whether  we  consider 
the  diversity  of  garments  made  use  of,  or  the  various  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  composed.  They  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  general  heads:  1.  Shirts;  2,  Waist- 
coats ;  3.  Coats ;  and  4.  Great-coats,  or  exterior  garments 
of  various  descriptions. 

1.  The  use  of  shirts,  though  formerly  peculiar  to  the 
rich,  has  now  become  universal.  It  is  much  disputed  what 
,  material  for  making  them  ought  to  be  preferred.  Shirts 
made  of  linen  are  certainly  comfortable  wear,  but  are  not 
csdculated  for  countries  where  the  perspiration  is  violent,  as 
they  are  apt  to  retain  it,  and  they  occasion  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  if  worn  in  that  state.  Cotton  shirts  are  pre- 
ferable to  linen,  in  regard  to  perspiration,  though  they  arc 
also  disagreeable  after  it  is  excited,  and  in  point  of  economy, 
they  are  not  so  durable.  The  advantages  of  woollen  shirts 
have  already  been  sufficiently  explained.  Shirts  made  of 
hemp  are  recommended  to  the  common  people,  on  account 
of  their  durability;  but  they  are  not  so  proper  when  the 
perspiration  is  very  great. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  shirts  arises,  from 
their  being  often  made  too  narrow  in  the  collars  and  wrist- 
bands.   The  latter  occasions  a  fulness  of  the  veins,  weak- 

*  BraeeUu  are  generally  fixed  by  ladies  over  the  styloid  process,  and  small 
head  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  tne  ulna:  they  are  less  worn  by  fat,  thim  by 
thin  persons ;  because  in  the  latter,  they  serve  to  conceal,  or  to  render  leM 
remarkable,  the  ancle-lilo  projectioow-^f^A^p&OT  «•  JkMrr*  CMmg^  p.  48. 
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and,  indeed^  it  oaght  to  be  more  generally  adopted  bf 
them. 

5,  The  upper  Extremities*^* 

According  to  the  European  fashion^  the  thighs^  or  upper 
extremities  of  the  male  sex,  are  generally  covered,  with 
either  breeches  or  pantaloons,  articles  of  dress  well  calca« 
lated  for  that  part  of  the  body,  when  they  are  properly 
made,  and  of  fit  materials. 

Light  or  strong  woollen  cloth,  or  silk,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, are  certainly  the  articles  best  calculated  for  this  part  of 
dress.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  n^orc  reprehensible  than 
those  tight  leather  breeches,  which  are  worn  by  young  men  of 
fashion,  either  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  or  for  shewing  oflf 
their  shape.  They  arc  got  on  with  so  ir.uch  difficulty,  as  to 
be  highly  unpleasant,  and  such  a  light  covering  must  be  In- 
jurious to  the  circulation  f.  Nor  are  leather  breeches  in  anj 
respect  calculated  for  one  of  their  principal  professed  ob- 
jects, namely,  that  of  riding  J,  for  tlicy  are  too  hot  in  warm 
weatlicr,  and  when  they  get  wet,  become  extremely  disa- 
greeable. For  riding,  articles  made  of  strong  cotton  ought 
to  be  preferred,  and  for  common  wear,  either  silk  or  wool- 
len. Strong  cotton  breeches,  when  washed,  shrink  so 
much,  that  they  ought  to  be  made  very  larfi;c  at  first. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  injurioiis  than  that  tii^htncss 
al'out  the  knees,  whicli  must  be  ll'.e  necessary  consequence 
ot*  breeches  wiien  tliev  are  too  closelv  fitted,  pantaloons 
nr  loose  tro.wsers,  are  on  thi!  whoir  to  be  preferred  ;  and  it 
is  untortuiiati,  tl.at  so  useful  an  article  is  not  more  general. 
They  ouglit  to  be  sulneiently  wide,  and  made  of  a  thin 
cooling  subsiance  in  summer,  such  as  nankoon,  or  tlie  like; 
and  of  warm  elastic  cloth  in  winter.  Pantaloons,  though  not 
a  court  or  formal  dress,  are,  however,  becoming  more  general§, 

•,  Rome  ^tpply  ilii-*  term  to  the  arms  ami  handfi. 

f-Tijflu  lc;ilher  breiclu's  tiTtjucnily  Caiise  a  numbness  and  coMn*^'.*  in  the 
external  parts  oi  the  tliii^hs  and  l»ip^,  :md  are  a  vcrv  improper  and  injurioiw 


^  u  IS  Mia,  ciiiii  rneir  aclvanta(<:e<>  convist  in  iheir  rlaslicitv,  and  iliicknf«% 
which  prevents  them  from  forium*;  U»\di>,  and  j^ullinj;  tlio  ruler,  ami  iUaI  in 
Jonjif  ridci,  and  hunting:  match**, they  ?ro  sv\\M't'ioriocver^'  other,  lati  ihc*e 
■dyanrajTCk  Hre  not  cieUiiivc,  am\  do  uot  bulVicicmly  compens;ite  for  the 
objcctUHu  to  wfiich  they  are  I  i  ^\\\«:. 

f  CMr«/M,  or  trowicr*,  vrrrc=^  viorn  V*^  v\\c  .\Tvyi\o-SAxni\^,  and  it  appears 

"•  ihe  rmiinoiiy  of  many  an       t\«\\lAv\^X^^^^"-.^\vA\\\w(iau\»,Briioas  and  oihir 

idupi,  wurc  a  g^t^^^A.  ^mXv^cV  cv^n^i^  \»i\\  ihcip  thiglu  and  \t^ 
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Drawers  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  lining,  with  this 
article  of  dress ;  not  only  on  account  of  cleanliness,  but  as 
they  can  be  changed  according  to  the  season,  and  made 
cither  cooler  or  warmer*. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  have  the  waistband  of  the 
breeches  very  tight,  in  order  to  keep  them  up,  but  this  was 
a  very  injurious  fashion,  and  fortunately  has  become  no 
longer  necessary,  since  the  invention  of  braces.  Great  care, 
however,  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  make  or  keep  the  braces 
too  tight,  which  may  occasion  stooping.  This  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  attended  to  by  the  young  and  the  growing, 

6.  The  lower  Extremities. 

The  articles  of  dress  by  which  the  lower  extremities  are 
principally  covered,  is  called  a  stocking.  When  it  only 
<jo^ers  the  foot,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  sock. 

It  appears  tiiat  stockings  wer^  in  use  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed f. 

The  stockings  worn  by  the  Norman  nobility,  were  a  very 
expensive  part  of  their  habit.  William  Rufus  disdained  to 
wear  any  worth  less  than  a  merk,  which  was  nearly  equal  in 
•value  to  ten  pounds  of  our  present  money^. 

Stockings,  made  even  of  the  best  materials,  must  be  in- 
jurious, if  they  are  either  too  short  in  the  feet,  or  so  wide 
that  they  must  be  folded  in  the  shoes.  It  is  said  that  the 
stockings  of  children,  in  petticoats,  should  never  cover  the 
Icnees,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  their  size,  and  to 
Tender  them  preternaturally  thick§  ;  but  this  is  disputed. 

Stockings  are  made  of  various  substances,  as  cloth,  wool, 
thread,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Stockings  were  originally  made  of  cloth.     Silk  stockings 

and  very  much  re8eml)led  our  breeches  and  stockings  united.  This  species 
of  close  trowser,  was  both  mceful  and  convenient,  and  discovered  the 
fine  shape  and  turn  of  their  umbs  to  great  advantage^ — Henry  »  Hist,  vol  i. 
p.  472. 

*  The  Emperor  Augustus  wore  drawers,  ftmmalia<t  in  the  winter  season, 
and  they  were  also  worn  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  more  especially  those  of 
high  rank. — Strutty  vol.  L  part  2.  p.  38. — But  it  does  not  appear  that  draw- 
ers were  in  general  use  in  this  country  prior  to  the  ninth  century. — DHto^ 
p.  S3. 

t  Strutt,  vol.  L  part  1,  p.  13. 

%  Strutt,  p.  104. 

S  WillichS  Lectures,  p.  282. 
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were  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Henry  thfi 
£ighth,  or  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    It  was  some  time  after  the 
introduction  of  silk,  worsted,  and  thread  stockings,  befoie 
the  cloth  stockii)gs  were  discontiiiued*. 

Worsted  sto(  kings,  either  made  of  a  tliicker  or  thinner' 
texture,  according  to  the  seasons,  are  certainly  preferable 
to  every  oth(T  sort,  being  better  calculated  to  absorb,  an^ 
to  exhale,  the  noxious  humours  emitted  by  the  pores  90 
the  feet.     Cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  may  be  used  externally' 
for  show,  but  none,  the  most  healthy  excepted,  ought 
have  any  thing  but  wool  next  their  skin,  the  feet  being 
of  the  chief  conductors  of  perspiration  from  the  body,  an 
it  is  necessary  to  promote  so  salutary  a  secretionf. 

The  importance  of  warm  stockings  cannot  be  better  en^ 
forced,    than  by  the  following  fact,    that  those  person* 
whose  legs  and  feet  are  for  the  most  part  cold,  seldom  en-^ 
joy  a  good  state  of  health.     Hence  it  is  observed,  th«t^ 
woollen  under-stock ings,  worn  by  people  of  tender  consti- 
tutions, to  keep  up,  by  their  warmth,  an  equable  circula- 
tion in  the  extreme  parts,  must  prevent  many  a  fit  of  pain, 
sickness,  and  low  spirits,  which  they  would  have  felt  with- 
out such  a  precaution  t- 

The  custom  of  wearing  stockings  made  of  cotton  or  linen, 
has  been  condemned  as  in  various  respects  exceptionable. 

The  connexion  between  the  feet,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  system,  as  the  head,  the 
stomach,  &c.  it  is  said,  is  such,  that  the  gout,  and  va- 
rious other  disorders,  may  be  the  consequence  of  cold  feet 
and  legs,  the  necessary  effects  of  wearing  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk  stockings.  Cotton  is  somewhat  better  than  linen,  bat 
is  much  inferior  to  wool,  which  is  alone  calculated  to  ab- 
sorb and  exhale  the  noxious  humours  emitted  by  perspirt^ 

•■  Strutt,  vol.  ii.  p.  942,  943,  and  378. 

t  Woollen  »ocks,  and  woollen  stockings,  ai  toon  as  this  additional  article 
of  dress  shall  be  found  necessary,  should  always  be  given  to  children.  Silk, 
cotton,  or  thread  stockings,  are  far  from  being  so  well  calculated  to  prcw 
mote  insensible  perspiration  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  favour  the  mo- 
t*on  of  the  fluids  to  the  upper  parts,  'i'bey  are  even  injurious  in  case  of 
&wcat,  cither  from  exercise,  or  the  natvre  of  any  individual*5  constitution. 
Instead  of  suffering  the  oflensive  moii^turc  to  escape,  as  worsrcd  would, 
ihcy  retain  it  in  close  contact  with  the  «kin,  increase  its  putrescent  tendency, 
and  not  only  check  all  farther  perspiration,  but  cause  a  re-absorption  uf  a 
part  of  th*»  matter  already  perspired.  Worsted  stockings  may  be  worn 
t'uckiT  according  to  the  state  of  the  weatiier;  and  if  the  display  of  greate^r 
linery  be  thought  indispensible  for  young  gentlemen,  or  young  ladies  in 
tiuir  ttfnsy  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  may  be  drawn  over  the  wooUcn  QliC*i 
t^)  (jratify  parental  vanity. — Buchtns  Ad'itice  /#  Motbcriy  p.  172. 

}  Mackciuic*s  Ilistor)'  i)i  ITcalth.    Note,  p.  Htj* 
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tkm,  fnM  tM  gfeat  emonctizryt  the  feet.  Attentioii  to  lUi 
pwt  of  dress  is  of  more  importance  than  is  commonly  im»^ 
giued. 

Both  cotton  and  linen  stockings  are  plentiful  sources  of 
m^cleanliness.  Let  any  one  desirous  to  see  it  proved,  wear 
^^*>tton  stockings  one  day,  and  worsted  the  next,  and  after* 
j^3rds  say  which  was  most  free  from  humidity  and  smeU« 
-»  lie  cotton  will  be  found  always  saturated  with  the  per- 
''^  iration  of  the  feet  much  more  than  worsted.  Cotton 
ier  rots  than  linen,  and  cotton  stockings  will  not  last 
ly  so  long  as  worsted. 
^  Those  who  wear  cotton  stockings  ought,  from  regard  to 
*^licacy,  as  well  as  health,  to  change  them  once  a-day, 
^^^n  if  they  sit  still;  and  more  especially  if  they  walk 
^"^"oad,  as  motion  increases  perspiration*. 

Ifi  regard  to  silk  stockings,  their  use  is  only  calculated 
show.    Indeed,  they  are  so  thin,  and  such  easy  con- 
actors  of  heat,  that  they  are  never  worn  alone  by  prudeni 
ople,  but  over  other  substancesf. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  coldness  that  must  result 

^^"Om  the  use  of  the  thinner  and  finer  sorts  of  stockings,  it 

^^  ^ery  general  to  have  under  ones  made  of  worsted  j  and 

^«iose  made  of  fine  wool,  from  their  superior  softness  and 

^^armth,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  pedules^  or  socksy  were  appropriated  to  the  feet,  as 
^he  Latin  name  plainly  indicates.  They  were  generally 
^om  with  trowsers,  and  occasionally  also,  with  stockings, 
Especially  by  the  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  oHiciate  both 
\iy  day  and  night  in  the  churches  J.  Sometimes  they  are 
Vorn  in  bed  by  those  who  are  apt  to  have  cold  feet. 

As  stockings  would  be  apt  to  fall  down,  unless  made  of 
Very  elastic  materials,  it  has  been  found  expedient,  t6  pre- 
vent any  risk  of  that  sort,  by  means  of  garters.  The  tight 
manner  in  wliich  garters  are  usually  tied,  is  highly  injurious 
to  the  circulation. 

7.  Tlie  Feet. 

Though  volumes  have  been  printed  on  the  art  of  shoeing^ 
horses,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  particular  treatise, 
•*  On  the  Proper  Form  and  Size  of  Shoes,"  written  an* 

•  Vaughan  on  Modem  Clothing,  p.  107. 
t  Ilmi.  p.  109. 

t  Struct,  on  the  Drest  and  Habiu  of  the  People  of  EagLxad,  TolL  part  1, 
p.  46. 


1761,  by  the  celebrated  Camper^  very  little  attentkio 
been  paid  by  literary  men^  to  this  important  article  of  h 
clothing. 

I.  It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  feet  ough^ 
not  to  be  covered  at  all ;  that  nature  designed  the  toes  to 
be  as  free  in  their  motion  as  the  fingers ;  that  our  fe^?t 
would  be  more  comfortable,  easy,  and  useful,  if  we  were 
not  at  the  greatest  pains  to  deprive  them  of  their  elasticity 
and  \ngour;  and  that  the  numerous  nerves,  crossing  the  fe«^^ 
in  every  direction,  plainly  evince,  that  nature  has  endowed 
them  with  particular  powers,  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  adequate  conce|>tion. 

But  in  answer  to  this,  it  has  been  observed,  that  th» 
feet  being  more  exposed  to  injury  than  any  other  part  of  tl» 
body,  require  to  be  well  ])rotected ;  that  the  perspiration  c 
so  important  an  en^unctory  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  parti 
cularly  attended  to,  and  preserved  against  the  eilects  a 
wet,  which,  if  accompanied  by  cold,  is  so  highly  injurious 
and  that  the  feats  exhibited  by  naked  savages,  can  fumis" 
no  precedent  for  civilized  life.     The  importance  of  havin 
the  feet  well  protected,  with  a  view  to  health,  is  justifi 
also^  by  an  adage  attributed  to,  or  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  "  Keep  your  feet  icarm*,  you 
head  cool,  and  your  body  open,  and  bid  defiance  to  me 
dicine." 

2.  Besides  the  stocking,  which  is  of  a  ^ight  and 
texture,  the  feet  are  protected  by  various  sorts  of  coverin 
made  of  so  strong  a  material  as  leather.     The  first  articl 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose  was  sandals,  worn  in  primeval 
ages,  for  the  protection  of  the  sole  merely.     This  was  after 
wards  improved,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  a  shoe ;  th 
shoe  is  superior  to  the  sandal,  both  as  it  covers  the  who! 
foot,  and  allovv-s  the  toes  and  heel  to  move.     It  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  buskin,  or  half-boot,  which  cove 
part  of  the  leg,  without  injuring  the  calf.     The  buskin  wa 
early  succeeded  by  the  full-boot,  which  is  an  essential  arti 
cle  for  horsemen. 

*  It  18  indlspentibly  necessary  to  keep  the  feet  warm :    1.  Becaune  th 
are  the  great  emunctory  of  the  human  body,  and  perspiration  there  ou; 
fo  be  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise :  2,  Because  they  are  the  most 
mote  part  from  the  heart,  and  the  quickness  of  the  circulation  of  the  bl 
decreases,  accordiog  to  that  distance.     Stocking^  made  of  animal   w 
promote  both  perspiration  and  warmth,  and,  lor  the  same  purposes,  if 
proper  to  prevent  all  moisture  from  without,  by  means  of  water-^; 
shoes,  provided  with  thick  cork  soles  for  the  winter,  or  with  elastic  soc 
of  horse-hail. — IViUisli't  Lteturtst  p.  269. 


Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  had  no  oth^  shoes  but  a 
piece  of  the  skin  of  a  horse,  co^r^  or  other  animal,  tied 
about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  some  British  troops  in  Canada,  who  had  adopted 
this  mode  of  covering  their  feet,  universally  escaped  being 
irost-bitten,  whilst  many  of  those  who  wore  shoes  lost 
their  toes  and  their  feet. 

Boots  made  too  small,  and  of  thick  hard  leather,  are  so 
pernicious  to  health,  and  so  disagreeable  in  walking,  that 
DO  person  of  common  sense  will  confine  himself  in  them, 
for  the  silly  purpose  of  showing  the  exact  shape  of  his  legs*. 
Instances  miglit  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  tight  boots  have 
occasioned  death  f. 

Instead  of  boots,  some  wear  gaiters,  which  are  of  use, 
because,  without  some  such  covering,  whilst  the  lower, 
and  sinewy  part  of  the  leg  is  kept  warm,  the  calf,  or 
fleshy  portion,  must  feel  cold.  Being  made  of  cloth,  they 
are  elastic. 

Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  wear  leather  cases  above  their 
alioes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  callopedes  spoken  of  by 
the  ancient  Latin  authors.  They  were  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  foot,  with  the  common  shoe  upon  it.  They 
are  now  known  under  the  name  of  galloskes  (from  the 
French  word  galloche),  and  in  many  cases  arc  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  for  instance,  to  persons  (as  lawyers,  physicians, 
professors  at  the  universities,  cleri^ynien),  &:c.  who  are 
obliged  to  walk  abroad  in  wet  weather,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  changing  their  shoes. 

All  these  articles  are  fit  for  being  made  use  of  out  of 
doors,  or  in  company,  where  ceremony  is  necessary;  but  in 
the  house,  and  on  common  occasions,  slippers  are  worn, 
and  are  found  highly  convenient,  on  account  of  the  ease 
they  give. 

3.  Shoes  should  be  adapted  to  the  natural  shape  of  the 
foot,  neither  too  large,  which  would  cause  a  shuffling  kind 
of  pace,  nor  too  small :t^,  so  as  to  cramp  motion,  give  pre- 
sent pain,  and  prepare  the  parts  for  greater  sufferings. 
JShoes  of  that  description  never  occasion  corns,  or  the  pain- 
ful consequences  arising  from  nails  growing  into  the  flesh, 
Bor  any  of  those  excruciating  maladies  which    may  be 

•  Vaughan  on  Modern  Clothing,  p.  45. 

t  Dr.  Fuller's  Hist,  of  Berwick,  p.  306.    Strutt,  voL  i.  part  2,  and  vol.  ii 
Introdiict  p.  106. 

X  Se  pede  major  erit,  lubvotit,  se  minor  uret.-^lTfravA 
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traced  to  tlie  tight  pressure  of  the  tocd^  and  suspended  csr« 
culation  in  the  feet. 

The  pernicious  effect  of  wearing  small  shoes  is  extreindf 
4>byious*.  They  occasion  corns  and  other  disorders  in  the 
feet,  and  render  the  bones  of  the  feet  immoveable. 

Ladies  were  formerly  accustomed  to  wear  high-heekd 
shoes.  It  might  enable  them  to  walk  up  hill  better^  but 
they  could  not  walk  so  well  on  plain  ground,  nor  walk 
down  hill,  without  danger  of  falling.  These  shoes  are  now 
happily  relinquished. 

In  regard  to  the  shape  of  shoes,  they  ought  to  be  broad 
in  the  soles,  particularly  under  the  toes;  they  should  be 
wide  and  sufficiently  long,  so  that  the  foot  can  easily  get 
in,  without  the  assistance  of  any  instrument;  the  soles 
should  be  thick,  the  heels  low,  and  the  upper  leather  soft 
and  pliablef.  * 

4.  Tlie  substance  of  which  shoes  should  be  made,  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  compact,  to  prevent  the  water  from  penc<« 
trating  it,  ought  to  be  so  elastic  and  soft  as  to  admit  an 
easy  motion  of  the  whole  foot,  and  ought  also  to  be  well 
calculated  for  the  soil,  the  weather,  and  the  labour  or  exer- 
cise in  which  it  is  to  be  used  J. 

Tlie  leather  shoe,  when  not  made  too  tight,  is  a  most 
ingenious  and  .salutary  invention.  Wliilst  it  protects  the 
foot  from  iiijury,  it  docs  not  cramp  the  circulation;  but 
when  improperly  made,  it  is  the  source  of  serious  mischief, 
oeeiuiioniri'^  those  exercscenees  called  corns,  which  are 
always  painful,  detrimental  to  heallli,  from  the  diminution 
of  exercise  whieii  they  occasion,  and  which  have  sometimes 
terminated  in  death. 

In  p)uty  caf^es.  shoes  made  of  felt  or  cloth,  are  recom- 
mended, as  superi(;r  even  to  leather  for  pliability,     in  the 

•  'J'o  wa'k  with  caso,  and  not  to  injure  the  fVct,  it  i<  ncce><arT  to  avoid 
eiihercxiivmo,  th.Jt  is  to  s.iv,  thc^hocn  sliouM  ntuiicr  l>c  too  wide  nor  too 
tight.  Tlic  rir>t  i<  ;i  friui:  rarely  jjone  into,  b;:i  i!ic  siund  is  hut  too  com- 
mon, ass'nall  iVtt  arc  considered  by  many  iv.  Kun  nc,  t(»  he  a  beauty;  but 
by  still  j^rejittr  nuniN'Ts  in  Asia.  By  pincliiuj;:  tlie  leet,  the  circulation  is 
•topt,  the  muiou*  m?.ttrr  th.;t  ought  to  bi-  pci>pirc<l  at  that  great  cinunc* 
lory,  is  driven  b.ick.  into  the  circulati.-n,  corns  are  produced,  the  ft-et  axe 
rendered  unp!-.as;uii,  and  it  become.*  inipoaaiblc  to  walk  well,  or  to  any  db- 
tanCe.—  Ccn.' rrv.:r.'br  .''r  U  SjTtti,  p.  17o. 

t  The  si/e  and  sha^H!  of  the  shoe,  i<«  a  mattc-r  of  ^'reat  importance.  They 
oujrht  to  le  t!ie  vzc  ot  tlic  foot,  ..nd  accomauHlattd  w  the  degree  of  motion 
or  txcrci-e,  ai.ci  to  ih-.-  na:i:re  cl  the  Mill,  a:.ii  place  in  which  we  wear  thcms 
circumstances  which  are  at  prt^eni  too  little  attended  to.  A  shoe  that  is 
^'Kjr«^J  llnuuhe  foot,  prcvcni*-  a  lirm  »tep;  wliih.'  one  which  is  too  narrow^ 
occasions  pain  and  troublcMmie  curU6.-  Hr'Uiujs  Lutura^  p.  -SU. 

\  ViUich'*  Lectures,  4>.i;b8. 
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Saion  times^  shoes  with  wooden  soles  were  worn  bjr  pet-^ 
sons  of  the  most  exalted  rank*,  and  are  well  calculated  fot 
cold  and  moist  weather.  Sometimes  they  are  rendered 
more  durable  by  the  assistance  of  nailsf.  They  certainly 
cannot  be  accounted  a  pleasant  wear}  but  when  the  ground 
ifl  wet,  they  are  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry.  On  the  other  hand^  in  frosty 
weather,  they  often  occasion  severe  falls, 

5.  As  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  covering  the  feet,  is 
to  keep  them  dry;^,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  various 
measures  which  have  been  suggested  for  that  purpose*  la 
Sweden  they  use,  between  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  the 
stocking,  the  bark  of  the  birch  trcfe^  which  admits  of  no 
wet.  In  other  countries,  a  kind  of  hair  cloth^  or  a  piece  of 
cork,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  foot,  is  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  with  the  same  view,  tliat  galloshes, 
which  have  been  already  described^  were  invented.  They 
are  well  calculated  for  careful  people,  who  lead  regular 
lives,  and  who  run  little  risk  of  losing  them;  but  if,  after 
having  been  adopted  for  some  time,  they  were  afterwards 
by  any  accident,  neglected  to  be  worn,  it  might  occasion  a 
serious  illness.  Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
fortify  shoes  and  boots  against  wet,  and  there  is  a  species 
of  boot,  worn  by  fishermen,  which  is  impervious  to  water^. 

*  Stnitt,  vol.  L  part  2 ;  and  »ometime«  still  in  France. 

f  Ibid.  p.  49. 

t  C/(^/,  or  shoes  with  wooden  soles,  are  used  in  the  southern  parti  of 
ScotlaM,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  more  especially  in  the  winter 
ieaton.  The  upper  part  consists  of  very  strong  leather,  the  under  part,  of 
iolet  of  timber,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  They  are  very  cumbersome, 
bttt  dry  and  warm,  and  reckoned  very  conducive  to  health.  A  pair  for  a 
man  costs  four  shillings,  and  for  a  woman  two  shillings  and  eight-pence.  A 
person  wearing  these  slioes,  is  carried  much  farther  from  the  ground  than 
^th  common  one^  and  as  the  wood  resists  dampness,  the  feet,  of  course, 
retain  their  natural  heat,  by  means  of  which  the  active  labourer,  can  re- 
snaJD  with  impunity,  for  a  whole  day,  in  deep  and  wet  ground. — fulUrg 
^Ui^ef  Bfrxviei,  p.  376. 

§  Dr.  Rush  states,  that  he  met  with  one  man  about  80,  who  defended  his 
te&t  from  moisture,  by  covering  his  shoes,  in  wet  weather,  with  melted  war, 
and  another  who,  for  the  same  purpose,  covered  his  shoes  everv  morning 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  meltea  together. 
Lintseed  oil  a  pound,  mutton  suet  eight  ounces,  bees-wax  six  ounces,  and 
nMin  four  ounces.  The  mixture  should  be  moderately  warmed,  and  then 
applied,  not  only  to  the  upper  leather,  but  to  the  soles  of  the  shoes.  This 
composition,  the  old  gentleman  informed  the  doctor,  was  extracted  from  a 
book  entitled,  *' The  Complete  Fisherman,"  published  in  England  in  the 
rdgn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  had  used  it  for  twenty  years,  in  cold  and  wet 
weather,  with  great  benefit,  and  several  of  his  friends  who  had  tried  it* 
spoke  of  its  efficacy  in  keeping  the  feet  dry,  in  high  terms. — J^ysh*t  Mtdicai 
ImfHMrUt^  vol.  ii.  p.  318.  Bellamy's  patent  water-prooif  leather  answers  tht 
tame  purpose ;  and  the  invented  shoes  fastened  with  naila. 

c  c 
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flaittcs  of  dress ;  and  the  shift,  together  with  the  robe  or 
gowo,  are  the  only  articles  used  in  summer,  duriog  wluck 
season  the  dress  is  so  light,  thai  before  a  breeze,  ever^  |jirt 
<^  the  person  is  described  as  by  a  wet  drapery*.  In  winter, 
the  pelisse,  or  close  cloak,  or  the  more  humble  shawl,  col« 
tribute  to  the  protection  of  the  fair  wearer.  But  f uch  % 
dress  is  only  calculated  for  wivrin  climates,  and  it  is  incredible 
what  number  of  fine  women,  (more  especially  in  the  nor* 
thern  parts  of  J'2urope),  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  faihioa 
so  ill  calculated  for  cold,  or  fro/en  regions.  But,  to  aw* 
tatn  extent,  the  alterations  which  have  lately  taken  place  is 
female  dress,  afford  strong  proof  of  good  sense  and  taste} 
and  a  becoming  regard  to  health,  simplicity,  and  eleganeei 
seems  now  to  have  more  influence  over  female  fashions,  thin 
absurdity,  caprice,  or  the  desire  of  concealing  any  penoDil 
deformity  f. 

As,  by  the  present  fashion,  the  petticoats  worn  are  thii 
and  light,  tlic  U.SC  of  flannel  drawers  in  winter,  and  lines 
or  cotton  ones  in  summer,  has  been  strongly  recommeDdedf 
as  likely  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

Collars  and  necklaces  were  formerly  often  fixed  so  tightly 
round  a  beautiful  neck,  that,  after  occasioning  much  paioi 
they  were  necessarily,  though  reluctantly,  relinquishedt 
They  were  often  so  tight  as  to  break,  whilst  the  ladies  wba 
wore  them  were  dancing. 

Tight  shoes  arc  still  too  fashionciblo,  though  highly  injo- 
rious,  more  ei»{>eci:illy  to  young  women,  whose  toes,  (th< 
motion  of  which,  in  infancy,  is  nearly  as  easy  as  that  of  the 
fingers),  are  tin)  often  scjueezed  together,  whence  corns  and 
other  disorders  arise.  Yet  shoes  too  loose  are  uncomfort- 
able, and  even  hazardous. 

Lddies'  liuhitu  are  an  article  of  dress  not  unbeeomingt 
when  properly  made,  though  it  gives  some  women  a  mas* 
culiuc  appearance. 

•  Si*e  PJnlLertou\  Rccollectiont  of  Parii,  Tol.ii.  p.  10^,  &c.  FonneHf 
fhr  Parisian  laUitt  carr  cd  about  with  them  what  they  called  a  ri£taU,  or 
hJiff  for  holding  thdr  handkerchief,  and  other  uneful  ^rtidet,  m  it  was  uoi»' 
•iiionable  to  wear  pockctf ;  but  latterly,  even  the  ridicule  hat  been  abm- 
doued,  and  tlie  handkerchief  it  often  carried  by  a  brother,  lover,  or  freia^ 
"  Wlio  \h  that  tall  fellow  who  alwnyt  walks  with  you  ?**  taid  a  mother  to  » 
diughrer.  The  answer  wat,  •*  My  dear  madam,  roust  1  not  blow  mynoitr 
Ditt0. 

f  It  iff  to  be  observed,  that  the  thin  drefifics  now  worn  by  womai  an  o» 
new  invention.  The  Tarentine  ^nneiit,  formerly  used  by  the  Oreek  wo- 
cneo,  and  occasionally  even  by  the  men,  is  said  by  Luciaa  to  have  beoi 
white  and  comely,  and  so  thin,  that  the  form  of  the  body  and  Hm^f  jMa 
be  diicorered  tliruugii  Itf^Strmtt^  voL  ii.  lotrod.  p.  i'JX 
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3.  Rules  for  Children  and  Vomig  People,^^Thb  impor* 
teit  subject  has  been  fully  treated  of  by  a  variety  of  authors; 
Imt  as  it  is  one  of  peculiar  importance,  on  which  the  lives 
0f  thousands,  and  even  of  millions  depend,  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 

The  celebrated  Cadogan,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Nur^ng 
md  Managing  of  Children,  recommended  the  following 
dress  for  infants  at  the  breast,  and  young  children :  A  light 
flannel  waistcoat,  without  sleeves,  made  to  fit  the  body, 
and  tie  loosely  behind,  to  which  there  should  be  a  petticoat 
sewed,  and  over  this  a  kind  of  gown  made  of  any  ligh^ 
thin,  Bimsy  material.  The  petticoat  should  not  be  quite 
'  so  long  as  the  child,  the  gown  a  few  inches  longer.  There 
should  be  but  one  cap  on  the  head,  which  may  be  made 
double,  if  it  be  thought  not  warm  enough.  The  whole 
kead-dress  should  be  sa  contrived,  that  it  may  be  put  on  at 
once,  and  neither  bind  nor  press  the  head  at  alK  All  those 
swathes,  bandages,  stays,  and  contrivances,  noost  ridtcu- 
loQsly  used,  to  close  and  keep  the  head  in  its  place,  and  to 
support  the  body,  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  for  nature,  exact 
fuiltire,  never  produced  her  chief  work,  .a  human  creature^ 
so  carelessly  unfinished,  as  to  want  those  cumbrous  aids  to 
make  it  perfect.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  perfectly  useless  ; 
indeed  they  not  only  keep  the  legs  wet  and  nasty,  if  they 
are  not  changed  every  hour,  and  c^ten  cramp  and  hurt  the 
feet;  but  a  child  also  would  stand  firmer,  and  learn  to  walk 
auch  sooner  without  them.  They  cannot  be  necessary  till 
the  child  runs  out  in  the  dirt.  There  should  be  a  thin  flan- 
nel shirt  for  the  night,  which  ought  to  be  every  way  quite 
loose.  Children  in  this  simple,  pleasant  dress,  which  may 
be  readily  put  on  and  off  without  teazin^  them,  would  find 
'themselves  perfectly  easy  and  happy,  enjoying  the  free  use 
^  their  limbs  and  faculties,  which  they  would  very  soon 
tM^in  to  employ,  when  thus  left  at  liberty.  This  dress 
^iiould  be  put  on  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  they  should 
fir  continued  in  it  till  they  are  three  years  old« 

Tbe  dress  of  children  should  certainly  be  Ught,  simple, 
gfpd  ioase.  By  being  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  due 
^^0gmth,  it  will  neither  encumber  the  infant,  norcause  any 
0^t^  of  his  powers ;  in  consequence  of  its  simplicity^  it 
2^/  i>e  readily  and  easily  put  on,  so  as  to  prevent  many 
^^  And  tears,  and  much  exposure  to  cold  \  and  its  loose* 
P  ^•rill  leav  e  full  room  for  moving  and  stretching  those  little 
^  '  *    are  too  often  contracted^  and  for  tbe  growth 


«Bd  csptilnon  of  the  entire  frame.  ApieceelflaiiiMlvaiBl 
the  navdy  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt,  a  flannel  peitleont,  anl^ 
linen  or  eottoo  robe,  are  soon  put  on ;  and  where  fiMlnit 
jnga  are  requisite,  they  diould  consist  of  ti^,  withimt  tht 
dangerous  use  of  pins*. 

"Dr.  Faust  maintains,  that  the  garments  of  ehildmn  oqrift 
.fiot  to  impede  the  free  and  easy  motions  of  the  bd^ 
or  prevent  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  strengthen  if.  He 
nddui,  that  the  body  grows  more  healthy,  and  beoooMB 
stronger,  and  less  liable  to  disease,  when  ehildren  are  not 
kept  too  warm,  nor  protected  agunst  the  inelemmcy  of  tti 
weather  by  many  garmentsf. 

According  to  Dr.  Adair,  children  from  their  birth  shddl 
be  habituated  to  light  clothing,  not  only  by  day,  but  ki 
bed :  he  asserts,  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  form  tilft 
constitution.  Infants  and  children  are  less  apt  to 
their  perspiration  checked,  than  persons  who  are  nmte 
vanced  in  life,  and  therefore  less  apt  to  catch  cold^* 

In  regard  to  boys,  silly  mothers  are  very  impatient  to  siffe 
them  of  their  loose  frocks,  and  in  order  that  they  may  Ioob 
like  little  men,  make  them  wear  tight  hossar  dreaam^ 
which  gives  them  a  much  nearer-  resemblance  to  nuxikcm 
than  to  human  beings.  It  is  really  astonishing,  that  hoHlk 
and  growth  should  be  perversely  sacrificed,  to  i  |in.mati. 
•naiety  for  giving  them  fashionable  smartness§.  CUUitB 
thus  clothea,  are  too  apt  to  ape  the  customs  and  actions  of 
older  people,  a  practice  unbecoming  their  age,  and 
gerous  to  their  health  and  morals. 

There  is  an  odd  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  el 
linen,  and  fresh  clothes,  draw  forth  and  rob  children  of 
their  nourishing  juices.  But  it  is  evident,  that  they  do 
nothing  more  than  imbibe  n  little  of  that  moisture  which 
their  bcidies  exhale.  Indeed,  were  it  the  case,  it  would  be 
of  service  to  them,  as  children,  in  general,  are  too  abon* 
dantly  supplied  with  moisture.  Their  clothes,  therefbiv, 
cannot  be  changed  too  often,  and  it  is  right  to  have  then 
filean  every  daytl. 

5.  RmUifor  AfaaAood. — Uttle  occurs  upon  this  subject. 

•  &k1uui\  Adrire  to  Mothers  p.  ISI. 

t  3^«M»Catcchiun  of  Hc«li\  p.  «. 

J  Adiir'f  Medical  Caurior^s  ed  euii.  p.  SSA 

}  BorKiB'i  Advice  to  Mcuhcn.  p.  16S. 

I    ««CadQ|a&*»Trictoa  tkeNurn^aiid  MiiUMncttctf  CUdrcD,* 

IEitoM*i  AAvxc  10  M«herK  Appen.  p.  3S& 


U  ia  evident  that  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  require 
leas  clothing  than  persons  advanced  in  years,  because  in 
the  former,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  equal  and 
vigorous,  and  of  course  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body 
k  quicker,  and  of  greater  extent,  than  is  tlie  case  in  old 

J*. 

During  the  state  of  manhood,  therefore,  if  persons  are  in 
good  health,  either  very  warm  clothing  in  the  day,  or  co- 
vering at  night,  is  highly  improper.  Such  persons,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  too  lightly  clothed,  nor,  relying  too 
much  on  the  strength  of  their  constitutions,  expose  them« 
selves  imprudently  to  catch  cold,  as  the  violence  of  the 
disease  they  may  be  seized  with,  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  their  vital  powers.  Hence  any  disorder 
with  which  they  may  be  afflicted,  is  so  often  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  fatal  in  its  termination. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  though  it  may  not  be 
proper  for  very  young  persons  to  be  accustomed  to  warm 
clothing,  yet  the  case  is  materially  different  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  getting  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  Indeed, 
in  this  cold  and  variable  climate,  it  is  a  good  rule,  c^ierper^ 
sans  have  attained  the  age  of  tMrty,  or  forty ^  to  be  rather 
well  clothed  than  too  thinlyf* 

6.  Rules  for  Old  Age. — Old  age  cannot  be  too  warmly 
clothed,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  an  opppressive 
load,  too  heavy  for  feeble  limbs  to  carry  with  ease.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have,  for  the  latter  periods  of  life, 
clothes  as  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  as  light,  as  they  can 
be  made, — and  the  use  of  fur  itself  may  often  be  recom- 
mended in  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  Indeed  as,  after  man- 
hood, the  force  of  the  circulation  is  considerably  lessened^ 
tlie  clothing  by  day,  and  the  covering  by  night,  should  be 
gradually  increased,  for  many  of  the  diseases  of  advanced 
life  are  produced  by  obstructed  perspiration t. 

Warm  clothing,  more  especially  warm  bed-clothes,  are 
proper  to  preserve  or  increase  the  heat  of  old  people. 
From  the  neglect  of  the  latter,  they  are  sometimes  found 
dead  in  their  beds  in  the  morning,  after  a  severe  night,  in 
eold  countries.  These  artificial  coverings  will  be  the  more 
necessary,  where  the  head  has  been  deprived  of  its  na- 
tural  covering.    Great   pains  should  likewise  be    taken^ 
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*  Fuller*t  History  of  Berwick,  p.  305. 

f  Essay  on  Health,  p.  15. 

I  Adair*s  Medical  Cautions,  dd  «dtt.  ] 
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Id  keq>  the  feet  dry  and  warm,  by  means  of  thick  ahoo^ 
more  especially  when  walking  out  of  doors  in  moist  wt^ 
ther*. 

Dr.  Rush  well  observes,  that  the  dress  of  old  people 
should  not  only  be  clean^  but  more  elegant^  or  at  leait 
neater,  than  in  youth  or  middle  life.  It  serves  to  divert 
the  eye  of  spectators  from  observing  the  decay  and  deior* 
mity  of  the  body,  to  view  and  admire  that  which  is  alwaja 
agreeable  to  be  looked  at. 

7.  Rules  for  Sickness. — Persons  of  delicate  and  irritable 
constitutions,  and  invalids  in  general,  are  apt  to  have  the 
perspiration  checked  by  very  slight  causes.  Until  their 
constitutions,  therefore,  have  been  strengthened,  and  they 
have  been  gradually  habituated  to  air  and  exercise,  they 
ought  rather  to  exceed,  than  be  deficient  in  the  quantity 
of  clothing ;  and,  more  especially  in  cold  or  damp  weather, 
their  bodies  ought  to  be  protected  against  the  sudden  and 
severe  impression  of  either.  They  ought,  on  that  acoounty 
to  commence  weaiing  in  the  beginning  of  September^  a 
flannel  waistcoat  over  their  shirt  or  shift,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  it  may  be  worn  next  the  body,  taking 
care  to  defend  the  lower  limbs  by  the  use  of  woollen  drawers 
and  worsted  stockings.  Their  under  waistcoat  shouU 
always  be  thrown  off  at  night,  and  changed  once  or  twice 
a-week.  Instead  of  cutting  it  away  by  degrees,  when  the 
weather  becomes  more  mild,  it  may  be  worn  over  the 
linen,  and  at  length  totally  lelt  otf  till  the  subsequent 
autumnf. 

In  re^ranl  to  clotliing,  as  a  remedy  in  sickness,  an  inge- 
nious author,  in  a  medical  dissertation,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  diseases  in  whieh  woollen  clothing  has  been 
found  uf  service ;  as,  1.  Gout;  2.  Consumption  ;  8.  Hypo* 
chondriasis;  4.  Dyspepsia;  5.  Catarrh;  G.  Rheumatism; 
7.  Palsy;  8.  ColieksJ  ;  9.  Dysentery;  10.  Asthma;  11. Dia- 
betes ;  12.  Melancholy§,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Adair  «iffirms,  that 

•  Rush*A  Medical  Inquiries,  vol.ii.  p.  SIT. 

^  Adair't  Medical  Cautions,  Jd  edit.  p.  S93. 

t  Ic  is  stated  in  the  Cudc  uf  Health,  vol.  ii.  Appcn.  p.  70,  that  one 
Coble,  derived  benefit  frcuii  ufinjr  flaniu:!,  who  had  bccu  subject  to  coHcks. 

§  I^'Sputatio  Kledica  inaugurjlis  de  vcftitu  laneo ;  Johonne  H.  Gibbons 
PentuTlvaniemi,  Auct.  Anno  ITSC.  Ihe  celebrated  BoiTh;«;ive  u«ed  to 
My,  that  nob(KiY  suffered  by  cold,  save  fools  aiid  bL{^\:i»i> ;  the  Utter  not 
beng  able  to  procure  clotli'es,  and  the  former  not  having  sense  to  %rear 
ihfm.  It  is  certain,  that  in  ni.iny  catc^,  where  the  power*  of  medicine  hare 
f*llxl|  the  patient  h^  been  cured  by  wearing  thiclc  shoes,  a  flannel  waist- 
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tfie  application  of  a  double,  treble,  or  even  qoadmplQ 
piece  of  flannel  upon  the  breast,  in  coughs ;  on  the  bdly, 
tn  coHcks,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  and  to  any  of  the  limbs  affected 
by  rheumatism,  affords  a  decree  of  relief  beyond  what 
might  be  expected,  especially  if  it  be  sprinkled  with  a  little 
lavender  water,  or  soap  liniments,  and  a  moderately  hot 
8nKX>thing  iron  be  run  over  it  repeatedly.  The  powerful 
determination  made  by  this  means  from  the  affected  organ 
is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  a  blister,  and  certainly 
more  permanent,  as  the  means  may  be  applied  more  fre- 
quently*. In  cases  of  that  nature,  fleecy  hosiery  may  be  of 
service. 

7«  Rnles  Qccording  to  the  Climate. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
observe  an  exact  proportion,  between  the  quantity  of  clothes 
vre  wear,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  openness  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  stormsf,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature. 

It  has  been  justly  obser^^ed,  however,  that  each  climate 
seems  to  furnish  productions,  both  in  regard  to  food  and 
clothing,  best  calculated  for  the  use  of  those  who  live  under 
its  influence,  and  that  in  the  winter  time  we  naturally  pre- 
fer garments  that  sit  close  to  the  body,  and  in  summer  those 
of  a  wider  form.  On  the  same  principles,  the  people  of 
the  north  prefer  the  former,  those  of  the  south,  the  latter. 
Hence,  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  unless  in  time  of 
war,  preferred  a  wide  and  loose  garment,  the  Huns  and 
Goths  adopted  a  dress  that  was  tight,  and  fitted  close  to 
their  body  J. 

In  regard  to  climate,  it  is  proper  that  the  clothing  should 
keep  the  body  in  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  most  agree- 
able, as  well  as  most  suitible  to  the  functions  and  actions 
of  health.  These  are  performed  with  the  greatest  regula- 
rity, ease,  and  pleasure,  when  its  heat  raises  the  mercury 

coat,  and  drawers,  and  a  pair  x>f  under  ttockini^,  at  least  during  the  cold 
weBMom  of  the  year.  Too  warm  clothing,  however,  in  health,  often  occa* 
dons  sickness,  many  times  increases  the  distemper,  and  hastenH  death. 

*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  2d  edit.  p.  499.  The  idea  of  benefit  from 
repeated  dyings  of  flannel,  is  absurd. 

f  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  18th  edit.  p.  84. 

X  Manuel  dc  Sant^,  par  Robert,  volMi.  p.  433.  As  a  proof  how  much 
dress  may  difler,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  we  find  it  recom- 
mended by  Polybius,  an  ancient  physician,  that  in  Greece,  clean  clothes 
•hquld  be  worn  in  winter,  but  in  summer,  clotiet  dipfed  im  olL  See  Code  of 
Health,  2d  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  This  is  recommendea  as  a  useful  precautiaa 
jp  hot  climates,  to  diminiab  the  efiects  of  excenive  perspiration. 


to  about  97"  or  98".  It  is  fortunate  that  the  powers  of  ge- 
^terating  or  separating  heat  in  animals,  and  consequently  of 
generating  cold,  are  in  a  certain  proportion  to  e^ch  other, 
and  to  the  necessity  for  them.  HenLc  it  is,  thai  in  sum- 
pier  and  winter,  nolliM'itli standing  Uie  great  ditTereiice  of 
diniate,  the  heikl  ofour  bodies  is  almost  alike. 

The  beat  method  of  preventing  the  bad  eifects  of  cold,  IS 
|o  clothe  ourselves  so  as  to  be  slowly  affected  by  either  heat 
pi  cold*. 

-  9.  Rules  accordbtg  to  the  Seasons. — In  regard  to  the 
seasons,  it  is  highly  imprudent  to  make  it  a  rule  regularly 
to  change  one's  clothing  on  particular  days,  as  if  every 
jrear,  in  regard  to  weather,  were  uniformly  the  same.  Some 
^iU'ereoec,  however,  should  be  made  in  this  respect,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Boerhaavef,  and  the  exam- 
|>le  of  the  celebrated  Newton,  who  is  said  to  li*.ive  worn 
camlet  every  day  of  the  year.  But  the  change:*  should  be 
gradual,  and  should  not  be  carried  to  any  extreme,  until 
an  alteration  in  the  weather  lalies  plaee. 

10.  Rule't  accQTding  lo  Cmtom  and  Fashion. — Fashion 
may  be  defined,  something  approved  of  and  established  by 
the  custom  of  the  public  in  general,  or  at  leiist  the  ntost 
distinguished  persons  in  it.  It  is  often  introduced  by  some 
individual  to  conceal  some  personal  blemish,  or  to  set  off 
•ome  imaginary  beauty.  It  must  therefore  be  ever  varying, 
according  to  the  tnste  and  interests  of  tliose  who  take  s 
lead  in  dress.  Buflon  has  justly  observed,  that,  talcing 
mankind  in  general,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  de- 
formed, than  of  well  proportioned  bodies,  and  a  greater 
number  of  ugly,  than  of  pretty  faces,  consequently  there  are 
B  greater  number  of  individuals,  to  whom  attention  to  dress 
Is  necessary,  and  lo  whom  a  change  of  fashion  may  foe  dc> 
■irablc. 

In  regard  lo  clothing  fashionably,  it  may  in  gi^nerd  be 
remarked,  thai  though  It  is  highly  improper  to  run  nay 
jisk  of  injury  to  one's  health,  out  of  a  servile  compliance 
.to  the  moiles  and  eu.itoins  of  the  times,  yet,  on  the  other 
i:fcand,  it  is  idle  to  go  to  a  contrary  extreme,  for  the  sake  of 
I  tingularity.      Indeed,    if  the  subject  of  healthy  clothing 

•  Vaugtun  on  Modem  Ctoibing,  p.  SI,  65. 

1  The  (lothiiig,  whro  reguUccaaccurding  to  the  fcuoiu,  ihottld  nm  be 
■llcml  by  rapid  change*;  utid  I  am,  in  lliii  clinule.  (ihiit  of  Gicu  Ariui*), 
ndier  of  ihe  opinion  of  the  fninont  Boctliaive,  wlime  diretfliuni  wel*. 
Ml  ID  give  up  wmltr  clodun;;  before  tlie  r*e  irt  miilHiintticr'i  day,  uid  nan 
M  lake  il  ■{rain  later  than  the  d«y  folluwinji.  Leilor  bum  the  Ote*. 
lUlf Icrtmu^'Ctir  i/  tifhi,  vol.  ii.  Appeo.  p.  M. 
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were  once  thoroughly  explained^  and  properly  understood, 
diere  is  every  reason  to  believe^  that  fashions  would  be  in- 
troduced, sufficiently  adapted  for  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  comfort  and  health  of  every  individual  in  it. 
.  11.  Rules  for  the  Clothing  qf'the  Rich, — In  regard  to  the 
dress  of  the  upper  ranks,  calculated  for  the  clindate  of  this 
country,  the  following  plan  is  in  general  to  be  recom- 
mended: 1.  A  light  coloured  hat  in  summer,  and  a  stronger 
black  one  in  winter.  2.  A  flannel  under- waistcoat,  to  be 
worn  next  the  skin  in  winter,  during  the  day  time,  but 
always  to  be  thrown  off  at  night.  In  summer,  the  flannel 
waistcoat  should,  with  the  young  and  middle-aged,  be  put 
over  the  shirt.  i\fter  the  age  of  40,  one  may  use  either  a 
flannel  pectoral  or  stomacher,  until  the  flannel  age  arrives. 
3.  The  shirt  may  be  made  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  latter 
is  to  be  preferred  in  hot  climates.  4.  A  waistcoat  of  cha- 
mois leather  has  been  found  of  great  use,  in  protecting  the 
body  from  piercing  colds,  and  is  so  light,  that  it  need  not 
be  thrown  off^  during  the  summer.  5.  The  coat  should  be 
made  to  sit  perfectly  easy,  particularly  about  the  arms. 
In  summer,  lighter  colours,  and  a  shorter  coat,  should  be 
worn  than  in  winter,  during  which  latter  season,  the  cloth 
should  be  more  substantial.  6.  Pantaloons  are  preferable 
to  breeches.  They  should  be  made  of  thick  cotton  or  wool- 
len cloth  in  winter,  and  of  nankeen  or  thin  cotton  in  sum- 
mer. Flannel  drawers  should  be  worn  in  winter,  and  linen 
or  cotton  in  summer.  The  pantaloons  should  be  so  high, 
as  to  go  under  the  waistcoat  two  or  three  inches  both  be- 
fore and  behind.  They  should  be  easy  about  the  waist- 
bands, and  kept  up  by  braces.  Leather  breeches  should  be 
seldom  if  ever  worn.  7-  The  stockings  should  be  warm, 
and  if  the  outer  ones  are  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  inner  should 
be  of  worsted.  No  garters  should  be  used  either  above  or 
below  the  knee.  The  strings  of  the  drawers  may  answer 
for  that  purpose.  8.  The  shoes  should  be  made  easy,  but 
thicker  and  stronger  in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  sum- 
mer. Strings  or  narrow  ribbons  are  preferable  to  buckles. 
Galloshes  may  in  some  cases  be  of  use.  Tight  boots  ought 
particularly  to  be  avoided,  but  the  buskin,  or  half- boot,  is 
well  calculated  for  common  wear,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  over-alls,  may  be  made  a  comfortable  dress  for  riding. 
9.  Great  coats  are  well  adapted  for  the  rainy  season  of  the 
year,  but  spencers  are  preferable  when  the  weather  is  dry 
and  cold. 

12.  Rules  for  the  Clothing  qf  Labourmg  Peopfe,— It  ig 
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•vident  ihat  tht  dress  of  the  labouring  classes;  at'tdoptdFM 
many  of  the  English  peasantry  is,  in  Tarions  respects^  a  onmI 
of  utility.  They  have  two  very  strong  jackets^  (or  ^  move  if 
the  clotn  is  thinner),  or  in  some  districts  a  smock  ficock^ 
and  they  cast  oflF  one,  or  more  of  them,  as  they  get  warn 
at  their  work,  and  thus  proportion  their  covering,  to  tU 
laboar  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  tlie  eCPect  it  has  haA 
upon  their  bodies*  They  wear  always  very  strong  wooHoi 
yam  stockings,  and  strong  shoes.  On  such  cbthing,  eMi 
or  even  wet,  can  have  but  little  efibct ;  and  it  is  their  judi- 
eious  management  of  this  article,  which  enables  them  In 
bear  with  so  little  injury  the  hardships  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  But  instead  of  leather  breeches,  it  would  be  off 
great  importance  to  the  hard-working  peasant,  to  intw^ 
ouce  fastkin,  or  some  other  strong  kind  of  doth,  wbidk 
would  be  warm  and  lasting,  and  less  pernicious  when  the* 
get  wet.  The  hats  of  the  peasantry  snould  be  covered  wUk 
oiUskin  in  wet  weather.  Clogs  have  been  alread|y  recom*-^ 
mended* 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  to  contrive  the  beil 
means  of  clothing  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  considered,  ihat  it 
they  get  wet,  they  have  not  always  the  advantage  of  fuel  to 
dry  their  clothes,  nor  perhaps  have  they  any  change  of  rai». 
ment  in  their  possession.  Hence  they  are  liable  to  so  many 
dtiiorders,  from  which,  by  proper  clothing,  tbey^  might 
have  been  exempted. 

In  general,  special  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  thai 
all  persons  employed  in  husbandry,  should  have  clothing 
adapted  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  also  ma- 
terial, that  they  should  make  it  a  rule^  to  put  on  their 
clothes  immediately  on  their  leaving  oif  work,  tchalever  the 
u;oTmlh  of  the  weather  may  be*. 

13.  hints  regarding  tlie  Clothing  of  the  British  Army^ 
Viiih  a  view  to  Health, — It  is  a  point  of  the  most  material 
consequence,  to  investigate  how  far  the  dress  worn  by  our 
5oldiers  and  sailors,  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  respec« 
tive  professions.  Such  an  inquiry  is  more  particularly  ne* 
cessary  in  regard  to  the  army,  as  our  soldiers,  besides  their 
arms,  are  often  obliged  to  curry  heavy  burdens,  which  they 
should  he  enabled  to  do  with  ns  little  fatigue  as  possible. 
Much,  in  regard  to  that  particular,  must  depend  on  the  na« 
turc  of  tlicir  clothing.     The  standing  regulations  in  that 

*  Falconer's  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  PcrtODi 
fiSiiyctd  in  Agriculturef  p.  15antt  21. 
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Vespect  do  credit  to  the  judgment  of  those  by  wliom  they 
Mrece  recommended,  and  are  as  judiciously  framed  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  trammels  they  were 
bound  by,  would  admit  of. 

The  following  observations  on  the  different  articles  that 
shouki  constitute  the  dress  of  the  soldiers,  the  most,advan- 
tageous  form  of  each,  and  the  different  materials  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  made,  are  submitted  to  the  reader's  consi- 
deration* 

1.  The  Jielmetfmm  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  graceful^ 
tlie  most  uniform,  and  most  useful  head-dress  for  a  soldier* 
Id  point  of  appeal muv,  there  can  be  no  comi)arison,  and 
in  regard  to  utiUty^  no'&hape  can  be  better  calculated  than 
the  liclmet,  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  influence  oT  the 
sun*,  or  the  head  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  1  o 
render  it  light,  which  is  essential,  particularly  for  infantry, 
it  should  be  made  of  leather,  or  of  lackered  fcltf.  The 
officers  ought  to  wear  the  vsamc  kiiKl  of  head-dress  with  the 
men,  as  anv  marked  distinction  between  the  ofhcer  and  the 
soldier,  is,  in  time  of  service,  higidy  exceptionable.  The 
grenadiers  niiglit  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  corps,  by  higher  crests  to  their  helmets,  aad  differ- 
ent coloured  plumes. 

2  TJie  ciuU  should  be  made  to  fit  perfectly  ecwif,  and  as 
tlie  object  of  wearing  it  is  warmth  and  protection,  it  should 
not  be  docked  and  cut  short,  so  as  hardly  to  yield  any  pro- 
tection to  the  11  nibs.  When  even  the  skirts  are  short,  they 
afford  some  protection,  and  the  pockets  in  them  are  of 
some  use.  The  waistcoat,  for  rogiineiits  serving  in  Europe, 
should  be  made  of  strong  substantial  cloth,  with  sleeves  of 
milled  sergej,  so  that  in  good  weather,  or  when  working, 
the  soldier  might  wear  his  waistcoat  alone,  and  save  his  coau 

*  k  hss  been  found,  that  British  soldiers  suffer  much  in  re^rd  to  their 
eyes,  and  in  various  otiier  respects,  in  hot  cliinates.  How  can  it  be  other* 
wise,  when  to  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  adapting  of  their  clothing,  their 
arms,  and  their  accoutrements,  to  ^he  change  of  ciimate?  Scarlet  cloth  is 
tvidently  improper  in  such  climates.  Black  glazed  hats  or  caps,  perhaps 
too  tight  for  the  head,  perfectly  destructive.  The  musquet,  instead  of  shin* 
ing  with  dazzling  lustre  in  the  sun,  should  be  made  brown;  and  the  glaze4 
cartouche-boxes  should  he  covered  with  cloth.  Were  these  particulars  pro* 
perly  attended  to,  the  British  army  would  be  as  healthy  in  a  hot  climate  m 
other  troops.  Being  less  accustomed  to  heat,  however,  mt^e  attention 
should  be  paid  to  counteract,  by  every  possible  means,  the  baneful  efiecu 
•9  likely  to  result  therefrom. 

f  It  IS  said  that  a  new  kind  of  head-dress,  consisting  of  stripes  of  while* 
bone,  covered  with  different  materials,  has  been  invented,  which  would  be 
much  more  durable,  and  not  more  expensive  than  the  present. 

X  By  the  standing  regulations,  this  sort  of  waistcoat  is  only  given  to  ser* 


8.  I  bare  no  doDbt  that  aflannel  shirt  is  dw  proper' 
for  kboQiing  people  of  all  descriptioi»,  and  imk 
for  those  who  are  mach  exposed  to  the  iodemencyof  4to 
weathm*,  consequently  it  ought  to  be  Tecomniended  to  aok 
idkrs.  But 'linen  shirts  may  be  allowed^  if,  when  soUicit 
are  on  ser?ice,  they  wear  a  flannel  wabtcoa^  either  abaw^ 
OT  nest  their  skin,  according  to  the  season. 

4.  There  is  no  part  of  the  soldier's  dress  more  to  be  o^ 
jected  to  than  the  black  stock*,  which  they  are  at  pieamt 
^obliged  to  wear.  The  loose  cravat  or  neckcloth  is  imnilelj 
preferable,  and  if  tied  behind,  or  with  a  proper  knot  befonL 
would  lo(rfc  equally  well.  It  might  be  m»de  of  oolonred 
Unen  or  cotton  cloth,  to  suit  the  facing  of  the  corps,  whicil 
would  give  the  whole  an  uniform  appearancef. 

5.  In  regard  to  clothing  for  the  lower  part  of  the  hoAf, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  instead  of  breeches 
stockings,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  pantaloons 
socks.  The  pantaloons  should  button  only  at  the  aodc^ 
should  come  down  upon  the  shoes,  and  should  have  a  stm^ 
to  go  round  the  shoe,  to  connect  it  with  the  pantaloon.  Thfe 
socks  should  be  of  worsted,  and  should  go  no  hMier 
than  the  shoe.    Stockings  can  hardly  be  kept  up  witEoOl 

Carters,  or  the  breeches  being  made  very  tight  at  tte 
nees,  either  of  which  are  injurious,  and  with  pant^ 
loons  of  the  shape  above  described,  there  would  be  no  ooeil* 
sion  for  either.     Pantaloon  drawers  should  be  worn,  made 

jeantf ,  and  a  kersey  waistcoat,  with  serpc  sleeves,  to  tlic  common  soldier. 
But  a  substantial  waistcoat  is  more  neccMary  for  the  soldier,  than  even  thft 
lerjeant,  and  the  difference  of  cxpcncc  cannot  be  materiaL 

*  The  black  stock  is  considered  by  medical  men  to  be  a  most  pemiciaaa 
part  of  the  military  garb,  mor*;  cspcc-ally  as  soldiers  are  often  obliged  to 
turn  their  heads,  without  moving  their  bodies,  for,  in  consequence  tnereof, 
the  diameter  of  the  jugular  veins  is  so  much  diminished,  that  a  proper  quan* 
tity  of  blood  cannot  return  to  them  from  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  or  the 
brain.  Indeed  those  soldiers  who,  when  on  actual  service,  are  compdled 
to  |[0  to  the  extreme  of  martial  appearance,  and  are  oMiged  to  have  every 
article  of  their  uniform  remarkably  ti^ht,  particularly  their  stocks,  waist* 
coat,  and  knee  garters,  rarely  preserve  their  health  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign^ — lViUi€b*s  Lectures t  p.  376'.  To  think  of  putting  on  stiff  leather  stocks, 
vkbttaspi,  round  the  neck  of  a  human  being,  will,  1  trust,  be  considered  in- 
credible  some  vears  hence. 

f  As  a  prooi'of  the  mischief  arising  from  tightness  about  the  neck  <v  the 
knfet,  we  are  told,  that  the  commander  of  a  Danish  body  of  soldiers,  haT* 
ing  obliged  his  troops  to  tie  their  stocks  about  their  neclcs,  and  the  gaitcn 
boow  their  knees,  as  thtt  as  possible^  from  the  idea,  that  the  high  colour 
of  their  fiices,  and  the  thickness  of  the  c:ilves  of  their  legs,  would  give  them 
the  appearance  of  health  and  strc:ifrih — chey  almost  all  fell  into  disorder^  of 
whicli  many  of  them  died.    See  Couservatcur  dc  la  Sante. 
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•f  linen  in  summer,  and  of  flannel  in  winter.  The  outer 
pantaloons  should  be  made  of  Russia  duck^  or  strong  cloth. 
Such  pantaloons,  with  drawers,  according  to  the  season, 
wookl  unite  warmth,  cleanliness,  ease,  strength,  and  eco- 
nomy. The  price  of  the  stockings,  which  would  be  thus 
saved,  should  be  laid  out  in  providing  better  shoes. 

6.  There  is  no  part  of  the  military  garb  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  shoe.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  soldier  to 
march  well,  when  his  feet  are  pinched  within  an  unnatural 
compass  ?  Easiness  in  this  respect  is  essential,  and  can« 
not  be  too  strongly  inculcated*. 

7*  If  the  pantaloons  above  described  are  kdopted,  gaiters 
would  not  be  essentially  necessary,  at  least  for  keeping 
gravel  or  small  stones  out  of  the  shoes,  but  half-gaiters 
might  be  of  use  in  wet  weather,  for  preserving  the  lower 
part  of  the  pantaloons  from  dirt,  and  would  prevent  such 
.frequent  washing  as  might  otherwise  be  required. 

o.  As  to  the  exterior  garment,  instead  of  great  coats,  a 
mantle  or  plaid  of  any  durable  colour  might  be  adopted, 
particularly  on  service,  as  it  would  answer  for  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the  day,  and 
for  bedding  at  night.  Tlie  mantle  or  plaid,  properly  put 
on,  has  a  peculiarly  graceful  appearance  on  horseback, 
when  mere  parade  is  in  view,  and  is  very  easily  rolled  up  in 
actual  scrvicef. 

Such  is  the  military  garb  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending. It  would  not  be,  in  any  material  degree, 
more  expensive  than  the  present,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  possess  many  advantages  over  it.  If  adopted,  with 
any  judicious  alterations  which  experience  may  point  out, 
it  would  tend  much  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  soldiery,  and  would  thus  materially  augment  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  empire. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient, 
to  make  any  material  alteration  in  the  dress  of  Highland 
corps.  The  national  garb  they  wear,  renders  them  more 
anxious  to  maintain  the  character  they  have  acquired,  and 

*  Some  would  carry  their  attention  to  the  shoes  of  the  •oldiert  to  for,  at 
to  have  them  fitted  witii  the  ^eatest  nicety,  and  by  la»t»  for  each  indivi- 
dual soldier.  The  soldier*s  shoe  should  have  a  firm  unyieldin?  sole,  and  be 
made  very  wide.  The  vacuity  to  be  filled  up  with  horse  hair,  or  dry  hay, 
or  rskg*» 

f  The  great-coat  was  invented  for  being  used  on  horseback,  but,  most 

Preposterously,  our  dragoons  wear  cloaks,  and  our  infantry  riding-coats. 
*he  cloak  is  a  better  defence  against  rain,  and,  io  action,  either  great-coaci, 
or  cloaks,  ought  to  be  thrown  oC 


ittexKPt^o^    Mflrdraa^  has  a  MUdag^  wd- 

tffcctj  on  those  who  have  not  been  aocintonied  isb'itK- 

fhUibe^f  cr  belted  pliid,  i&  inferior  however,  to 

or  Highland  trowaersy  which  is  convenient  in  -hvt^.  hi  mt^. 

andiin  wet  weather,  ;while  the  plaid,  if  -loaded  with 

ture,  chaflfs  and  cots  the  limbs,  and  exposes  iktm  ta 

attacks  of  insects.  ^ 

Aa  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to 
best  plan  for  clothing  the  army  in  regard  to  fomk^  but 
ta  arrange  the  mean&of  having  that  plan  properly 
into  effect,  the  following  measures  are  suggested -fbrtthill.- 
purpose*  '••*;). 

1.  That  the  permanent  clothing  board  shall  be  dineleA 
to  revise  the  system  for  clothing  the  British  army^  and  ahrfl 
make  sudi  alterations  therein,  as  shall  appear  neceasaiydoa 
the  health  of  the  soldier,  and  the  bekieit  of  the  servioe, :  ^ , 

2.  That  the  board  shall  ascertain  the  ratn  at  whieli;thi- 
difieient  articles  can  be  furnished,  and  the  rates  at  wludt  • ' 
the  same  may  be  contracted  for.  hO ; 

3.  That  there  shall  be  fifteen^  or  any  other  aumbcr-ol  r 
licensed  dothiers,  under  the  authoritv  of  >the  commandepi  < 
in-chief,  and  of  the  permanent  clothmg  board,  to  aoyoaA 
of  whom  the  colonel  may  applv,  twelve  of  these  to  De(lU 
censed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  three  in  Ireland.  •     h.. 

4.  That  the  colonel  shall  contract  for  the  clothing  m^mlk 
present,  and  be  responsible  for  its  goodness,  that  no  unoe-^ 
cessary  quantity  is  ordered,  and  that  no  clotliing  is  wasted 


*  The  Scotch  Highkindert  have  no  claim  lobe  ccfuidered,  either  a  biwrcr 
or  struoger  race  of  men,  than  other  descriptions  of  Hi>>  Majesty's  tubjectfi 
but  they  have  been  uiured  to  a  worse  chmate,  and  consequently  most  hs 
-Kardier,  and  being  reared  up  on  plainer  food,  must  be  lest  liable  to  dneaMb 
It  if  a  must  unfortunate  circumstance,  therefore,  that  such  a  race  of  mca 
should  be  on  the  brink  of  being  lost  to  the  country,  and  driven  to  emigrm« 
Cion,  because  the  proprietors  of  Highland  estates  have  no  inducement  to  re* 
tain  a  burdensome  population  on  their  property,  when  they  arc  not  per* 
mitted  to  have  the  credit  of  bringing  them  forward  into  the  public  service^ 
according  to  the  ancient  ideas  of  feudal  connexion.  Whereas,  if  the  High- 
land  chiefs  liad  the  satisfaclion  of  raising  Highland  corp,  officered  by  High- 
land irentlemen,  or  those  who  could  speak  the  national  language,  therm 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  emigration.  The  Highlands  of  Sc^aod  woald 
then  be  able  to  furnish  twenty  thousand  gallant  soldiers,  on  any  emergency » 
Indeed  it  would  be  desirable,  not  only  to  preserve  the  men,  but  even  cbtir 
music  and  their  language.  A  story  is  told,  which  strongly  illustrates  the  ad* 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  pre»civiiig  the  Gaelic.  A  gentleman  in  tht 
western  islands  met  a  Highland  soldier,  who  had  returnea  on  turiough,  to 
visit  his  friends  ;  and  congratulated  him  on  the  fame  which  his  corpe  had 
obtained  in  Egypt.  **  How  could  it  be  otherwise,**  he  exclainicd«  '* 
«Hir  ofliccr&  told  ut,  m  CmaUs^  to  rtmcmber  the  honour  of  our  countryr 
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or  lost.  In  cons'ideratioQ  of  which  ttouble  and  risk^  he 
shall  receive  20002.  per  annum. 

5.  That  as  that  sum  is  not  adequate  to  emoluments  to 
which  he  is  at  present  fairly  entitled,  he  shall  receive  a  gut-* 
nea  per  day  of  additional  pay,  and  501.  per  annum  for 
every  100  men  actually  serving  beyond  500.  Thus  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  colonel  to  have  his  corps 
complete, 

6*  That  the  license  of  every  clothier,  who  does  not  fulfil 
his  contract  properly,  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  that  no  new 
license  shall  be  given  him,  on  any  consideration  whatever, 
and  that  the  penalty  in  the  contract,  which  should  not  be 
less  than  one  thousand  pounds,  shall  be  rigorously  exacted. 

As,  under  this  system,  no  clothing  will  be  paid  for,  that 
IS  not  really  used,  a  very  considerable  saving  will  thence  ac- 
crue to  the  public,  which  will  amply  compensate  for  any 
additional  expence  which  the  proposeid  plan  may  occasion  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered,  how  much  longer  the  soldier  will 
be  fit  for  duty,  when  he  is  clothed,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
servaiion  of  his  health,  as  well  as  of  military  service,  the 
benefits  which  the  public  may  thence  derive,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  war,  are  incQlcHlable4 

14.  Rules  for  the  Navy. — ^This  branch  of  the  subject 
may  ,be  comprehended  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  A 
round  hat  or  cap  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  sailor. 
Loose  trowsers  are  indispensible.  A  jacket  of  good  strong 
cloth  is  necessary  in  cold  climates;  but,  above  all,  a  flan- 
nel shirt  is  an  article  essential  to  a  seaman.  When  it  is 
considered  how  often  sailors  are-  roused  from  profound 
sleep,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  perspiration  usual  in 
that  state,  they  are  at  once  exposed  to  the  night  air,  to 
rain,  and  to  cold,  it  is  impossible  that  they  must  not  suffer 
from  such  a  change,  unless  their  bodies  are  fortified  by  that 
best  of  coverings,  flannel  next  the  skin.  Boat  cloaks  are 
likewise  necessary  for  a  certain  number  of  the  crew. 

16.  Miscellaneous  Rules, — ^These  relate,  1 .  To  the  colour 
of  dress ;  2.  To  mourning  dresses }  and,  3.  To  avoid  discre-* 
pancy  in  the  dress  worn. 

1.  The  colour  of  dress  is  far  from  being  an  unimportant 
article.  Clothes  of  a  light  colour  have  the  least  attraction 
for  heat,  and  therefore  are  the  most  proper  in  hot  weather. 
Substances  of  a  very  smooth  and  shining  surface,  strongly 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  cannot  penetrate  through 
them.  Hence  the  advantage,  in  hot  climates,  of  hats  co- 
vered with  oil-skin,  particularly  of  a  green  or  white  colour, 
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ilto  of  wearing  smiotll  umI  ihinkig  sh<M|  glaoed  gMn»0 
and  the  like. 

'  Dazzling  colours  are  offipnaivei  and  a  person  who  rafllen 
from  weak  eyes,  will  injuze  them  still  more  by  wearing 
orimaon  or  scarlet,  or  being  much  in  company  with  otbeni 
ihua  dressed. 

In  regard  to  colours,  it  has  been  obsenred,  that  blaQ 
from  its  tenacity,  has  always  been  considered  as  an  cmMtBi 
of  truth,  hence  the  proveroial  expression,  ^  Drue  blue  will 
never  stam;"  whereas  green  has  ever  been  accounted  a  mark 
of  inconstancy,  from  its  aptitude  to  change*^. 

2.  It  is  almost  a  universal  practice  among  all  nations,  to 
express  a  regret  for  the  death  of  those  for  whom  one  has 
lelt  an  attachment,  by  a  change  of  dress ;  and  in  Europe^ 
in  general,  black  is  the  colour  that  denotes  affliction.  FVott 
the  thinness  usual  in  black  cloth,  the  change  of  dreai  la 
sometimes  attended  wiUi  injury  to  the  health  of  those, 
are  compelled  by  custom  to  put  on  a  mourning  haMit 

3.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  nothing  eaii  be 
ridiculous  than  a  discrepancy  of  dress ;  for  instance,  a  bake 
head,  a  thick  roll  of  muslm  about  the  neck,  apd  seveiaK 
vests  of  waistcoats,  yet  thin  breeches,  perhaps  riik  atockv 
ings,  and  thin  shoesf. 


CON'CLUSION. 

It  would  be  of  much  imiwrtance  to  the  interests  of  hu^ 
manit^,  to  have  so  interesting  a  subject  as  that  of  clothing, 
explained  at  greater  length,  than  can  be  expected  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  in  a  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity, 
It  Would  have  been  improper  to  have  entered  more  minutely 
into  so  extensive  an  inquiry^. 

•  Strutt,  vol.11,  p.  350. 

f  Frieodlf  Cautions*  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  p.  7.     ■ 

\  'inhere  arc  some  useiul  hints  on  clothing,  in  Sir  William  Fordjce*t 
Treatise  on  Fevers,  p.  S6.  Also  in  Doctor  Curry*s  Observations,  p.  84^ 
where  he  justly  oliservet,  that  clothing  possesses  no  warmth  in  itseu,  but 
merely  prevents  the  heat  of  the  body,  irom  being  cmrried  oflF  by  the  air,  aod 
other  surrouadiag  bodies,  fattar  than  it  caa  be  supplied  by  the  picicea  ef 
rtspLcatien, 


CHAP.  n. 

I 

HABITATION,  OR  PLACE  OP  RESIDENCE, 

With  some  observations  on  the  construction  of 
A  house  best  calculated  for  the  preser- 
vation OF  HEALTIL 


TtiE  important  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter, maybe  considered  under  two  heads:  1.  The  general 
nature  of  the  habitation,  or  place  of  residence  ;  and,  2.  The 
particular  construction  of  a  house,  best  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  health. 


Sect,  I.     General  Observations  regarding  a  Habitation, 

or  Place  of  Residence. 

There  is  no  being  that  can  so  easily  accommodate  him- 
self to  a  residence  in  different  countries,  or  on  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  climates  seem  to  have  less  influence,  than 
man.  For  this,  he  undoubtedly  possesses  many  peculiar 
advantages  ;  for  he  can  riot  only  be  maintained  by  a  greater 
variety  of  food  than  any  other  creature,  or  can  alter  his 
clothing  according  to  the  climate  where  he  resides }  but  hei 
can  erect  habitations,  suited,  in  regard  to  warmth,  to  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  Though 
man,  however,  can  exist  in  all  climates,  yet,  it  is  evident,, 
that  some  situations  must  be  better  calculated  for  him  than 
others,  and  consequently,  in  them  he  has  a  better  chance 
of  preserving  health,  and  attaining  longevity. 

The  healthiness  of  a  place  may  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects :  Whether  it  is,  I.  In  a  hot,  a  cold,  or  ft- 
temperate  climate.  2.  Whether  in  a  high  or  in  a  low  si- 
tuation. 3.  Whether  it  has  a  favourable  or  injurious  ex- 
posure. 4.  Whether  on  the  sea*shore,  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake  or  a  river,  or  at  a  distance  from  watef,  5.  Whether 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods.  6.  Whether  in  a  dry,  a 
clayey,  or  a  marshy  soil.    7«  Whether  with  an  abundance 
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or  R  scarcity  of  fuel.  8.  Whedier  in  a  wet  ct  dry  atino*» 
phere.  9.  Whether  oo  a  continent^  ia  a  large  island,  of 
m  a  small  one ;  and,  10.  Whether  in  a  town,  a  village,  or 
in  the  country. 

1.  Nature  qfilte  Oima^e.—- The  effects  of  climate  on  the 
human  body,  may  be  considered  under  the  three  goaeral 
heads  of  the  hot,  the  cold^  and  the  temperate*.  . 

In  regard  to  hot  countries,  an  instance  is  quoted«  da 
authority  entitled  to  some  attention,  of  a  native  of  Bengal, 
Numas  de  Cogna,  who  died  in  the  year  15()(},  at.  the  asto- 
nishing age  of  3/0  yearsf,  (at  any  rate,  he  was  probably  oC 
an  age  fietr  beyond  any  example  in  modem  times) ;  yet  hot 
countries,  in  general,  though  in  various  respects  calculated 
for  the-  enjoyment  of  health,  or  exemption  from  disease 
particularly  during  infancy^  are  fiar  from  being  fovouraUe 
to  long  life. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
latter  position,  is  this,  that  when  Kien  Long,  Emperolr  of 
China,  in  the  year  1784,  ordered  all  the  old  men  to  be  ool* 
kctcd  in  bis  extensive  dominions,  through  the  greater  part 
of  which  the  climate  may  be  denominated  hot,  yet  only  foui: 
were  brought  to  him  who  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of 
age^.  The  population  of  Chma,  according  to  the  best  and 
most  recent  account,  amounts  to  above  200,000,000,  The 
proportion,  tlierefore,  of  persons  exceeding  a  hundred,  was 
very  small  indeed.  There  is  every  reason  indeed  to  believe, 
that  a  far  frreater  number  of  individuals,  beyond  100  years, 
arc  now  living  in  Scotland  alone,  where  there  are  not  even 
two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  hot  countries  should  be  unfavour- 
able to  longevity.  The  age  of  puberty  is  early.  The  body 
is  enervated  bolh  by  the  relaxation  of  llic  fibres,  and  the  vio- 
lent perspiralion  to  whieh  it  is  subjected ;  and  the  food  is 
of  a  less  strengtiiening  nature. 

There  are  various  diseases  peculiar  to  hot  countries,  as 
fevers,  liver  complaints,  &c.  whieh  often  occasion  an  early 

*  Professor  Finke,  of  Lingen,  in  Germany,  has  printed,  io  three  volumes 
•ctavu,  an  Essay  towards  a  General  System  of  Medical  Geography ;  or  a  cal> 
lection  of  treatises  on  medical  topography,  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner. 

f  Kiibtoii  on  Longevity,  Introduction,  p.  17.  He  quotes  two  respectable 
Portuguese  authors  in  support  of  this  fact. 

I  See  Mcmoircs  concemant  les  Chinois. — Hiree  thousand  of  the  oldest 
person*  in  the  empire  were  entertained  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  iith  Febru* 
ary  1785;  and  though,  among  these,  there  were  only  four  above  100,  yet 
there  were  1  <> J  persons  in  all,  at  the  head  of  five  generations.  They  wer« 
asmnblcd,  chat  the  Emperor  might  shew  them  some  marks  of  hb  pattnul 
henevolcnce. 
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dissolution  of  the  frame ;  but,  on  the  whole,  from  the  tem- 
perate manner  in  which  individuals  in  these  climates  aro 
obliged,  and  generally  inclined  to  live,  they  usually  enjoy 
better  health  than  in  colder  latitudes.  Their  food  is  pro- 
cured with  little  bodily  exertion ;  they  require  but  little 
clothing  or  shelter;  and  those  who  live  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  society,  have  seldom  any  thing  to  disturb  their 
jninds,  or  to  agitate  their  passions. 

Hot  countries,  also,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
rearing  of  children,  llie  management  of  infants  is  very^^ 
simple,  their  diseases  are  few,  and  seldom  dangerous*. 
We  are  informed  by  an  author  of  credible  authority,  that  it 
is  frequent,  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  to  see  fathers  who  have 
two  hundred  children  living  at  oncef.  This  must  certainly 
be  in  a  ^^reat  measure  owing  to  the  plurality  of  wives ;  but 
unless  the  climate  were  favourable  to  health,  such  numbers 
could  not  be  reared  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Coast  of  Guinea,  it  is  true,  is  unwholesome  to  stran- 
gers :|:,  but  to  the  natives,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  ^^  mighty 
healthful^*  and  that  few  are  afflicted  with  any  distemper  §. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  arrive  at  ola  age» 
They  become  old  much  sooner  than  Europeans,  and  appear 
in  a  state  of  decrepitude  at  sixty.  One  instance  only  of- 
longevity  can  be  given  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  was 
of  a  person  named  Addoo,  who  resided  near  the  nver  Sher« 
bro,  and  who  remembered,  when  a  boy  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  have  been  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  This 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or,  as  he  express- 
ed  it,  ^'  when  the  King  of  England  was  a  woman."  Con- 
sequently, he  must  have  been  Cm  1796)  near  one  hundred 
years  of  age.     He  was  alive  in  the  year  1802. 

On  the  whole,  hot  countries  are  Qot  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  bom  in  them,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  though  in  general  unfavourable  to 
longevity. 

*  Winterbottom'f  Account  of  Sierra  Leone,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

f  See  Smith**  New  Voyage  to  Guinea,  printed  anno  1744,  p.  203. 

X  PertoDs  born  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  who  paM  any  connderable 
pan  of  their  life  in  the  torrid  zone,  seldom  attain  longevity.  l*he  descend- 
ants  of  Europeans,  however,  sometimes  live  long  in  those  very  climates  i 
and  it  is  a  remark  in  the  West  Indies,  that  **  when  a  woman  puts  on  a  red 
woollen  petticoat,  (which  they  do  when  advanced  in  life),  it  it  almost  ini« 
possible  to  Idli  her.'* 

$  See  Smith's  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  184.— Bosnian's  Description,  Lettcv 
viti.— And  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  book  i. 
sketch  1,  ubsenret,  that  the  African  negroes,  though  living  in  the  hottest 
known  countries,  are  yet  stout  and  vigorous,  mdHmwmti  imM^fmfli  la  4* 
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Ccli  clitnzJtcSf  <Mfi  the  odier  hand^  ftve  unfcvounMe  to 
general  health*.  The  scurvy,  eonsumptionsy  cohls,  and 
other  disorders  of  such  climates^  are  numerous  and  firtal, 
and  would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  precaiitiaiis 
which  Bre  taken  to  gunid  against  them.  The  labour  that  is 
Mquired  to  procure  food  is  so  great,  that  many  are  iiqiived 
by  it.  The  number  of  children  that  die,  is  piop(vtioiiallf 
more  than  in  hot  countries,  and  consequently,  population 
does  not  increase  so  rapidly.  But  as  the  food  is  noaiiAing, 
and  as  it  requires  great  strength  to  resist  the  severities  of 
such  a  climate,  those  who  do  survive,  often  attain  a  greater 
age  than  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  regions  f. 

Among  the  instances  of  longevity  in  cold  countries,  those 
from  Norway  and  Russia  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
In  regard  to  Norwav,.  of  6929  persons  who  were  buried  in 
1761,  63  had  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred^.  As  to 
Russia,  there  died,  anno  1801,  726,278  souls,  of  whom  216 
Yvere  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  220  above  it.  Four 
are  stated  to  have  been  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
old. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  hot  countries  above  described, 
where  it  is  so  uncommon  to  see  a  person  who  has  reached 
even  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ! 

Tlie  temperate  climates,  however,  are  best  calculated  fiir 
the  preservation  both  of  health  and  long  life.  Every  cir- 
cumstance combines  for  that  purpose.  The  air,  the  diet, 
the  clothing,  the  nature  of  the  iiabitations,  the  education 
of  the  people,  their  turn  of  mind,  the  gradual  alterations  o. 
weather,  the  certain  and  regular  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
all  proclaim  the  advantages  of  temperate  climates.  In  them, 

•  Too  great  a  dejrrce  of  cold,  however,  is  prejudicial  to  longevity.  In 
Iceland,  and  tlic  northern  parts  of  Asia,  as  Siberia,  men  attain  at  the  utnKMt, 
to  the  age  of  only  bizty  or  seventy. — HuftlanJ^  voL  i.  p.  153.— See  also, 
p.  ICO. 

f  Hiiftland,  vol.  i.  p.  l.'JP,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
In  districts,  where  mi>rtality  in  general  is  very  great,  individuals  may  attaia 
to  a  greater  ace  tlian  in  places,  for  imtance,  the  warm  countries  of  tne  East^ 
where  general  mortality  is  lew.  Mortality  being  there,  on  the  whole,  'vtrj 
small,  hence  their  extraordinary  population ;  and  infancy,  in  panicular*  wK 
fers  there  much  les^,  on  account  of  the  continually  uniform  and  pure  tcHi* 
perature  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  a  much  smaller  pro|K>rtion  of  old  people  are 
found  m  tliese  euuiitries,  than  in  the  northern,  where  mortality  in  general 
IS  g*v.»:er.— Lord  Bacon  says,  that  they  live  longer  in  cold  and  Borthem 
ecHiiitrics,  thant  n  not,  because  tae  skin  is  more  compart  and  clow,  and  the 
juices  of  the  body  less  ditsipable,  and  the  spirits  themselves  leas  eager  to  coo- 
aiune,  and  in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as  being  Uttle  heawd 
by  t^  tun  bemnii)  lets  predatory.     ^  v  S 

\  Easton  on  Lungcviiy,  p.  Hjj, 
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98  for  instance,  in  Greece  and  Italy  *^  tlie  fbm  is  the  most 
complete ;  the  body  the  most  vigorous ;  the  mhid  the  best 
fomied;  the  passions  the  best  regulated;  and- the  human 
species,  in  every  respect,  reaches,  when  well  governed,  th« 
lugfaest  degpree  of  perfection.  * 

3.  5itziaHofi.-**Next  to  climate,  much  depends,  in  regard 
to  health,  upon  the  particular  situation  where  the  indUvi- 
dual  resides. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  who  recommended  elevated 
•ituations,  as  being  conducive  to  health,  partly  grounding 
bis  opinion  on  the  long  life  which  is  generally  enjoyed  by 
birds,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air  they  breathe.  He  doei9 
not  recommend,  however,  the  tops  of  mountains  f?  but  ris- 
ing grounds,  such  as  Arcadia  and  Etolia,  where  the  inha^ 
bitants  are  reported  to  have  lived  long. 

Recent  discoveries  have  explained  the  cause  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Where  the  air  is  driven  about,  and  is  not  suf- 
fered to  become  stagnant,  it  is  better  calculated  for  respi- 
ration. There  is  less  of  that  portion  of  air  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  more  of  that  portion  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  vital  principle.  Besides,  the  malignant  vapours 
of  marshes,  and  the  heterc^eneous  particles,  or  miasmata, 
which  they  contain,  when  carried  about  by  winds,  or  raised 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  air,  are  deprived,  at  some  distance 
from  their  source,  of  their  banefid  influence,  either  by 
dilution  or  combination. 

The  celebrated  Pallas  informs  us,  that  in  a  province  of 
Russia,  he  saw  many  old  people  in  the  elevated  districts ; 
whereas,  in  the  plains,  in  that  very  neighbourhood,  they 
were  not  distinguished  for  longevity. 

Bufibn's  authority  may  also  here  be  quoted,  in  support 
of  these  doctrines.  He  observes,  that  there  are  generally 
more  old  men  in  high  than  in  low  countries,  llie  moun- 
tains of  ScoUand,  of  Wales,  of  Auvergne,  and  of  Switzer- 

•  ArciuUa  and  Etolia,  and  otheF  parts  of  Greece^  were  celebrated  for 
longevity ;  and  many  of  the  most  distmguithed  Greeks  as  Pythagoras,  Fii»« 
dar,  Sophocles,  Anacreon,  Plato,  ^Zeno,  &c.  &c.  attained  great  age.  Italy, 
jMwerer,  was  in  some  respects,  superior  to  Greece;  for,  in  the  76th  year 
of  the  Chriitian  era,  when  a  census  or  numbering  of  the  people  took  place, 
there  were  265  persons  beyond  100,  in  that  pan  of  Italy  that  lies  befweeo 
the  Po  and  the  Appennines. 

f  This  recommendation  is  certainly  well  founded,  in  so  far  as  respects 
Great  Britain  at  least ;  for  very  elevated  situations  being  most  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  varyine  climate,  must,  consequently,  be  peculiarly 
iojorious  to  general  health.  Moredflpendaupon  a  current  of  pun  air  Uma 
upon  mere  ekvation. 


hoA,  faitfie  teiiiihed  ttichre  enmplcs  of  aztwine  oMtMf 
tbao  Ihe  {daiiis  of  HoUandj  nandera^  Germuf  or  PbltaS*.^ 

But  .though  places,  the  sitoation  of  which  is  M^h^  ' 
in  -geDcral  jpoitr  and  healthier  air^  than  thoae  which 
low^  yet  thur  must  not  be  admitted  without  oertun  KarfliPi 
tioos.  The  rale  cannot  be  carried  so  fiir  as  thia,  that  the 
higher  the  better,  llie  greatest  degree  of  habitable  heigbi;^ 
far  instance,  near  the  Glaciers,  on  the  Alps,  is,  on  tM 
eoDtrary,  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  Switzeriaad,  withedt 
doubt  tiie  nighest  land  in  Europe,  has  produced,  fewer  i 
stances  of  longevity  than  Scotland.  For  this  there  are 
reasons :  First,  the  atmosphere,  at  a  great  height/  is  loal 
dry,  ethereal,  and  pure,  and  consumes,  therefore,  moitf 
speedily :  Secondly,  its  temperature  is  too  Tariable ;  heal; 
and  cold  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly ;  and  notliinjr  ia 
more  unfietvourable  to  duration  of  life  than  very  souea 
changes,  more  especially  if  accoropapied  with  moistorer^,    « 

In  regard  to  rocky  placet^  they  are  not  convenient  td 
build  houses  upon,  notwithstanding  their  durable  foondiH 
tion;  for  such  situations  are  frequently  moist,  are  excea* 
sively  hot  in  summer,  and  piercing  cold  in  winter ;  and  all 
aueh  extremes  ought  to  be  guarded  against^. 

3.  £a!ponire«^— The  ancients  paid  much  more  aitentiov 
to  the  situation  of  a  dty,  or  of  a  house,  in  regard  to  kit 
exposure,  than  is  usiml  in  modern  times,  probably  owin^ 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  art  of  manufacturing  glass 
net  having  been  discovered,  they  were  not  able  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro* 
tect  tliemselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  as  the 
modems  can  do. 

Hippocrates  advises,  that  a  man  who  comes  a  perfect 
stranger  to  any  city,  should  consider  well  its  situation,  and 
how  it  stands  with  respect  to  the  winds,  and  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  before  he  pitches  upon  a  place  of  residence§.  Ho 
then  explains  the  effects  which  may  result  from  a  city  being 
of  a  southerly,  a  northerly,  an  easterly,  or  a  westerly  si- 
tuation. 

In  regard  to  villas,  or  country  houses,  Varro  directs^ 
that  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  m 

•  Vol.ii.  P.4S1. 

t  HufcUnd,  vol.  I.  p.  59. 

JArbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  SOS. 
See  Clifto-' ;  Trsnilaiion  of  Hippocmci,  •  Of  air,  water,  and  mn%» 
poa»  p- 1,  3,  &C. 
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moantain  covered  with  woods,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  most  healthy  winds,  and  to  enjoy  the  sun  in 
winter,  and  the  shade  in  summer*^. 

Columella  is  very  particular  in  the  directions  he  gives 
Tegarding  the  situation  of  a  country-house.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  front  of  the  edifice  should 
be  turned  away  from  the  winds  which  are  hurtful,  and  ex- 
]iosed  to  such  as  are  salutaryf.  He  observes,  how  much 
depends  upon  such  particulars,  as  that  place  must  be  reck- 
oned unhealthy,  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to 
dry  winds,  by  which  that  nocturnal  hoar  frost  is  dried  up, 
which  rusts  and  defiles  every  thing  on  which  it  falls,  and 
which  is  so  pernicious  to  men^  to  animals,  and  to  vegeta* 
We  life  in  generalj. 

Nor  is  the  situation  of  a  house  in  town,  a  matter  of 
trifling  importance ;  at  least,  in  a  northern  climate,  that 
position  ought  to  be  preferred,  wliich  fronts  the  sun  in  win- 
ter, and  receives,  in  that  unpleasant  season  of  the  year,  all 
its  beneficial  influences. 

4.  Situation  in  regard  to  Water, — Among  the  particulars 
of  the  greatest  importance,  respecting  a  place  of  residence, 
is  its  situation  with  regard  to  water ;  whether  it  be  near  the 
sea  or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  or  at  a  distance  from  water ;  and 
also,  whether  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  be  wholesome 
or  the  reverse. 

The  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  is  particularly' 
distinguished  by  its  salubrity.  In  that  situation,  in  cold 
countries,  there  is  niore  regularity  of  temperature,  and 
more  mildness ;  and  in  warm  ones,  less  intense  heat,  than 
in  inland  places,  in  other  respects  similarly  circumstanced ; 
and  the  breezes,  which  come  from  the  ocean,  bring  with 
them  a  number  of  minute  particles  of  salt,  which,  though 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  yet  are  supposed  to 
have,  in  manv  cases,  very  beneficial  effects  on  the  organa 
of  respiration  m  animals§. 

♦  Varro,  dc  R.  R.  lib.  1,  cap.  12, 

•f*  The  effects  of  the  different  winds  on  the  human  body  merit  attention : 
tlieymutt  differ  so  much  in  various  countries,  that  no  general  system  can  be 
fiumed.  There  arc  some  good  observations  upon  Uiis  subject  in  Pansa's 
Aureus  Libellus  de  Propaganda  Vita,  cap.  zxviii.  p.  107. 

X  Columella,  lib.  1,  c.  5.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Esioys,  says,  **  he  that 
*<  builds  a  fair  hprjie  upon  an  ill  seat,  committcth  himself  to  prison  ;  neither 
<*  do  I  reckon  it  an  lU  seat  where  the  air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise 
**  where  it  is  unequal;  as  you  shall  see  many  fine  leats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
M  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about,  whereby  the  heat  of 
-^  Uie  sun  is  pent  in." 

}  See  Buclian*!  Practical  Obtervationi  on  Sca-Bathing,  p.  165,    The  sea 
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Lakes,  or  large  pieces  of  fresh  water,  are  not,  ingeneidg 
considered  to  be  so  healthy  as  the  ocean.  The  salt,  in  aeft 
water,  preserves  it  from  ccNTuption ;  and  the  exbalatioDa 
from  the  ocean,  are  attended  with  less  putridity  than  from 
H  lake.  At  the  same  time,  the  lakes  m  Scotland  may  be 
considered  as  large  rivers,  because  they  are  not  at^gnaot^ 
but  are  constantly  receiving  and  discharging  their  walcn. 
Hence  there  is  no  place  in  Scotland,  where,  proportionaUy 
for  its  population,  a  greater  number  of  old  people  hav« 
been  found,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Lomond^ 
which  is  the  largest  and  finest  piece  of  water  in  Great  Bii- 
tain.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  large  lakc^ 
more  especially  iu  a  mountainous  country,  temper  the  ei^ 
treines  of  the  atmosphere,  (because  water  is  of  a  aiovp 
steady  temperature  than  earth)  ;  and  by  promoting,  at  tlie 
same  time,  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  are  favourable  to 
health  and  longevity*. 

Lcirgc  rivers  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  health,  if  they 
do  not  stagnatef;  but  there  is  no  air  so  pure  and  wliok^ 
some,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  stream,  running 
over  a  rocky  or  a  pebbly  bottom.  From  the  purity  of  suca 
air,  there  is  no  means  more  likely  to  recover  the  health  oC 
the  invalid,  than  to  be  often  carelessly  strolling  along  Iho 
margins  of  such  streams. 

Dr.  Priestley  observes,  that  the  sea,  and  other  large  bo* 
dies  of  water,  are  important  resources,  which  nature  has 
provided  for  restoring  the  salubrity  of  the  corrupted  air, 
lie  found,  that  all  kinds  of  noxious  air  were  restored,  by 
continued  agitation  in  a  trough  of  water,  the  noxious  ef&u* 

ejiray,  unless  in  stormy  weather,  when  it  is  t«)o  abundant,  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  j^rowth  of  the  smaller  plants,  but  secnin  to  have  a  noxious  elftct 
oil  the  leaves  of  trees. 

•  In  the  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Luss  (ace  Statistical  Account  of  Scot* 
Innd,  viil.  xvii.  p.  230 j,  there  arc  two  lists  of  old  people  cxcct'dinjj  eighty 
years  of  a<::c,  aniountin;:^  to  twelve  in  number,  and  one  aped  8event>'-eiglit ; 
and  it  is  there  rcmaiktd,  that  some  families  in  that  district  seem  to  have  a 
hereditary  ricjht  to  long  life,  of  which  SDme  examples  arc  j;iven.  Sume 
years  afLciwards,  anno  l;V).'l,  a  very  accurate  list  was  made  up  of  old  per- 
sons in  that  parish,  when  it  appeared,  that  out  of  a  population  of  about 
5153  souN,  no  less  a  number  than  twenty-one  exceeded  eighty  years  of  aga 
It  has  been  remarked,  both  here  and  at  other  fresh-water  lakes,  that,  from 
the  jH'^^t^r  lightness  of  the  water,  thewaves  arc  shorter,  and  more  easily 
raii;.d  by  the  wuid,  than  is  the  case-  at  sea,  where  the  water  has  more  spe* 
cific  jjravity. 

t  It  is»nid,  that  when  the  pla^^uc  raged  in  London,  anno  16(>.',  it  never 
attacked  those  who  inhabited  the  houses  on  London  Bridge  ;  and  that  many 
persons,  for  their  security  against  it,  lived  in  barges  on  the  river  Thames, 
wher«  the  air  was  purified  by  the  riung  and  falliiiigof  the  tide,  iwelrt  fcU 
twice  a^ay« 
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^isL  b^ing  imbibed  by  the  water.  Hence  he  concludes,  that 
the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  of  large  lakes  and  rivers,  must 
be  highly  useful  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  any 
noxious  mutter  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  imbibed 
by  marine  and  aquatic  plants,  or  applied  to  purposes  yet 
unknown*. 

The  vicinity  of  water  is  of  material  consennenc^,  as  that 
element  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  diet  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  subject,  however,  that  has  been  already 
explained  (See  Part  l.  Chap.  II.  on  Liquid  Food). 

5.  Nciglibourhood  of  Woods. — Another  circumstance  t^ 
be  considered,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  a  place  of  re- 
sidence, is  the  woods  in  its  neighbourhood.  To  be  sur- 
rounded by  large  forests  is  not  a  desirable  situation,  but  to 
have  some  wood  adjoining,  is  certainly  of  service.  Trees, 
and  other  vegetables,  during  the  day,  exhale  oxygen  g:is, 
or  pure  air,  and,  consequently,  contribute  to  make  the  air 
better  calculated  for  the  use  of  animals.  They  are  also  of 
service  from  the  shelter  they  afford  from  cold  winds,  and 
from  the  shade  they  yield  against  the  heat  of  the  solar  raysf. 
But  though  wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a  proper  distance 
from  a  house,  it  should  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  espe- 
cially in  a  flat  country.  At  the  same  time,  where  the  trees 
are  very  lofty,  like  those  in  America,  and  without  under- 
wood, or  where  the  surface  is  not  rendered  moist  by  them, 
a  woody  country  may  be  inhabited  with  safety. 

6.  Soil. — One  of  the  most  important  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  salubrity  of  any  place  of  residence,  is  the 
soil  in  its  neighbourhood,  whether  dry,  clayey,  or  marshy. 

Of  these,  the  marshy  is  unquestionably  the  most  perni- 
cious, more  especially  if  connected  with  clay,  or  much 
stagnant  water,  as  it  frequently  emits  carbonated  hydiogea 
gas,  the  most  deleterious  of  all  the  airs,  in  considerable 
quantities.  Even  a  gravelly  situation  may  be  rendered  un- 
wholesome, by  the  air  of  a  neighbouring  marsh  brought 
thither  by  winds. 

In  regard  to  marshy  situations  in  general.  Dr.  Price  has 
written  a  short  essay,  containing  proofs  of  their  insalubrity, 
and  confirming  a  paper  by  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  noxious 
efif?cts  of  stagnant  water.    The  proofs  he  adduces  are  taken 

*  See  bis  ETperiments  and  Obiervatioiu,  voL  i.  $  2  and  4. 

f  It  is  alsQ  said,  that  vegetation  contributes  to  lessen  the  humidity  of  the 
atmotphere,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  wholesome.  The  water  which  fallt 
in  dews,  &e.  is  decomposed ;  the  pure  part,  or  the  oxygtn,  b  emitted  or 
jjsihaled,  whilst  the  hydrogen  is  imbibed  by  the  plants. 
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ftom  tableii,  gii^^  by  M.  Moret,  of  se^eid'pftfishct'lii' 
Switxeriand,  in  which  a  comparison  b  made  between  ii 
tainous  and  marshy  countries.  The  difference  b  very  _ 
indeed.  One  half  of  all  born  in  the  tnonntainont  diattiel^ 
five  to  the  age  of  47 1  whereas  the  same  proportion  in  itef 
marshy  parish  live  only  to  the  age  of  2&.  In  the  hilbi  onft 
m  twenty  of  all  that  are  bom,  live  to  M)|  iti  the  manhf  p^ 
ibh,  onfy  one  in  fifty-two.  ' .: 

Clayey  soils,  in  genera],  even  where  they  are  not  tnNl» 
bled  with  stagnant  water,  are  not  favourable  to  healtlu. 
As  no  rain  can  penetrate  through  them  in  wet  weather^ 
they  must  always  be  incommoded  with  surface-water,  iv 
consequence  of  which,  Tegetation  b  chilled,  the  mtoiov* 
phere  is  rendered  cold  and  unpleasant,  and  the  climate  ii 
kss  favourable  to  health.  » 

A  dry  soil  and  subsoil,  however,  which  immediately  ahv; 
lorb  the  rain  that  falls,  is  undoubtedly  tlie  healthiest  utim^. 
tion  for  a  place  of  residence,  in  so  far  as  depends  up<m  soQ^ 
The  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  have  this  advantage  in  giu> 
perfection.  A  chalky  soil  is  likewise  very  wholesome,  as  itt^ 
absorbent  powers  tend  greatly  to  purify  the  superiucumbeat 
atmosphere*.  It  is  also  considered  an  advantage,  that  n 
house  should  be  distant  from  any  great  mines,  or  beds  oC 
minerals,  more  especially  if  they  are  wrought,  as  both  thm 
air  and  the  water  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  them. 

7.  FueL — ^"Ihe  importance  of  fuel,  particularly  in  cold 
and  damp  countries,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and,  in  such 
climates,  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  be  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  that  essential  necessary  of  life.  Fuel  is  of  import* 
ance,  1.  For  cooking  victuals.  2.  For  warmth.  3.  For 
removing  damp,  which  is  of  more  consequence  than  even 
giving  heat ;  and,  4.  For  affording  light  as  well  as  heat, 
there  being  many  a  cottage,  where,  after  sun-  set,  the  light 
they  have  is  principally  from  the  fuel  they  burn. 

c3f  the  dinerent  sorts  of  fuel  principally  used,  as  wood, 
turf,  and  coal,  the  first  is  the  most  wholesome  when  well 
dried;  the  second  is  not  pleasant  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it;  in  regard  to  the  third,  where  the  quality  b 
good,  it  furnishes  most  warmth,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  purposes  of  cookery. 

8.  The  Atmosphere, — The  healthiness  of  a  situation  must 
also,  in  some  respects,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 

*  Bachan*t  Practical  ObicrTatlont  conceniiiig  Sea-bathiog,  Px«^ce,  p.  Itfi 
ObKrvatioiu,  p.  169. 
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"^h^re,  whether  it  is  dry  or  moist,  hot  or  cold,  inland  or 
maritime^. 

£gypt,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  as  nrell  as  modern 
history,  certainly  possesses  one  of  the  driest  climates  known, 
ks  fertility  arising,  not  from  rain,  but  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  country,  however,  very  unfavourable 
for  healtlu  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  wet  or 
damp  country,  is  justly  distinguished  for  the  strength,  the. 
size,  and  the  healthiness  of  its  peoplef;  a  sufficient  proof 
that  moisture  is  no  enemy  to  health,  where  other  circum- 
stances are  not  unfavourable  to  it* 

On  this  subject,  Hufeland  justly  remarks,  that  too  great 
a  degree  of  dryness,  as  well  as  too  much  moistness,  are  un- 
fevourable  to  duration  of  life. — Air,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains a  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  is  the  best  for  attain- 
ing to  great  age.  The  reasons  he  assigns  are  as  follows : 
Moist  air,  being  in  part  already  saturated,  has  less  attrac- 
tive power  over  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  consumes  them  less. 
Besides,  in  a  mpist  atmosphere,  there  is  always  more  uni- 
formity of  temperature ;  and  fewer  rapid  revolutions  of  heat 
and  cold  are  possible.  Lastly,  an  atmosphere  somewhat 
moist,  keeps  the  organs  longer  pliable  and  youthful ; 
whereas,  that  which  is  too  dry,  brings  on  much  sooner  ari- 
dity of  the  vessels,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  old  agej. 

9.  Continents  or  Islands, — Another  point  of  view,  in 
which  this  subject  may  be  considered,  is,  whether  a  place 
of  residence,  situated  on  a  continent,  in  a  large  island,  or 
in  a  small  one,  is  the  most  healthv. 

Continents  have  great  advantages,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  regularity  of  the  seasons;  for  uniformity  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  regard  to  heat,  cold, 

*  TheAC  particulars  have  already  been  partly  discussed.  See  Part  I. 
Chap.  I.  on  Air. 

f  See  various  inst^incee  of  longevity  in  Smith's  account  of  Watcrford, 
p.  375  History  of  Cork,  p.  427,  and  History  of  Kerry,  419.  Doctor 
Watlcinson  has  collected  a  number  of  observations  regrarding  the  salubrity  of 
that  island.  He  states,  on  the  authority  of  Rutty,  that  though  the  Irish 
live  in  a  constant  balneum  vaporh^  yet  the  moisture  and  temperate  quality  of 
the  air  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  for  it  not  only  secures  them  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  heat  and  drought,  but  likewise  defends  them  from  the 
ill  effects  of  excessive  cold  and  dryness,  all  which  are  productive  of  more 
acute  and  violently  inflammatory  disorders  than  are  to  1>e  found  iu  Ireland. 
In  favour  of  a  moist  climate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  thit,  from  the  bills  of  mor« 
talicy  kept  in  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  persons  are 
buried  in  dry  years;  and  that  Wintrlngham*s  observation,  in  regard  to  Eng- 
land, that  the  moist  seasons  are  the  most  natural  and  healthful,  may  be  cx« 
fended  to  Ireland. — Phllub^^bkal  Surv<y  of  tbt  Swtb  of  IntMtd^  p.  375  and  377. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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gfmtj,  and  lightness,  contribute,  in  a  tciy  eooaidedili 
degree,  to  the  duration  of  life. 

Large  islands  are  certainly  liable  to  greater  variatioDy  hot 
ihey  possess,  at  the  same  time,  some  adrantagea  ismmm 
continent.  The  high  winds  to  which  tbev  are  often  fmnanj^ 
driv^  away  all  malignant  Tapours,  so  tnat  epidemical  dil' 
tempers  are  extremely  rare  ;  whilst  the  influence  of  the  aca 
air  IS  extremely,  beneficial.  Doctor  Ingenhooc  mader.% 
number  of  experiments,  to  discover  thenrelative  aalubrity.cf 
the  Mr,  at  sea,  on  the  coast,  and  inland* ;  and,  as  ftr  w 
could  be  determined  by  the  eudometer,  he  found,  thai  ike 
air  was  most  pure  at  sea,  next  in  purity  on  the  coaat,  stiH 
less  so,  with  some  exceptions,  in  the  interior  of'  the  coun- 
try, and  worst  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  waA 
swamps.  He  also  found,  that  the  healthy  appearance^  and 
the  appetitie  of  the  inhabitants,  varied  in  a  similar  ratio. 

There  are  few  countries  that,  for  their  population  aiides« 
tent,  can  produce  more  instances  of  greater  longevitv  tkm 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  this  respect  they  are  acknowie4§ri 
to  be  snperior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  European  oonfi' 
nent;  and  Whithurst  asserts,  on  information  which  ift 
says  he  received  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  natives  ef 
the  continent  of  North  America,  are  shorter  lived  than  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  a  British  oonstite- 
tion  will  last  longer  in  America  than  a  native  onef.  Tlttf 
assertion,  however,  is  contradicted  by  an  intelligent  Ame- 
rican author,  who  contends,  that  the  probabilities  of  llfey 
in  all  its  stages^  from  its  commencement  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible verge  of  its  duration,  are  higlier  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  than  in  such  European  countries  as  are  esteemed 
the  mobt  favourable  to  life ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  facts  he  adduces,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that  opinion, 
though  it  must  be  observed,  that  any  circumstance  of  that 
sort,  may  he  attributed  to  the  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  America  who  reside  in  towns,  compared 
to  those  who  live  in  the  country  J. 


and  azote,  are  in  almost  all  situations  nearly  the  same.    See  Part  I.  Chapw  I« 
on  Air. 


t  Whjthuru's  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the '. 
•econd  edition,  in  quarto,  printed  at  London,  :mno  1786\  p.  166. 

1  See  Barton*  C^bscrvations  on  ihe  Pnbibiliiics  of  tiie  Duration  of  Ha- 
inan Life  in  the  United  States  of  America,  published  in  the  Tranncdoat  of 
lh«  Ainericaa  Ptulotophical  Society,  vol.  Ui.  p.  ^5.    The  inteUi^nt  Dt  Wa- 
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-  But  small  islands,  and  peninsulas  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
Und  free  from  marshes,  have,  at  all  times,  been  justly  ac- 
counted the  cradles  of  old  age.  The  facts  in  proof  of  this 
assertion  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  tire  the  patience 
of  the  reader  to  go  through  them  all  distinctly.  Nor  is 
tiiis  observation  to  be  confined  to  one  latitude  ;  it  extends 
over  all.  In  southern  climates,  for  instance,  the  observa- 
tion holds  good,  in  regard  to  the  Bermudas,  Barbadoes, 
and  Madeira.  And,  in  northern  climates,  it  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  Lord  Bacon  accounts  for  it 
by  observing,  that  sea  air  heats  and  cherishes  in  cooler  re- 
ipons,  and  cools  in  hotter*. 

10.  Residence  in  a  Towny  in  a  Village^  or  in  tlie  Coun- 
try.— ^l^he  last  circumstance  to  be  considered,  in  regard  to 


tcrhoose  of  Cambridge  in  New  England,  also  states,  that  there  is  no  region 
on  earth,  where  the  inhabitants  attain  a  ^eater  age  than  in  that  part  of 
Jkmerica.  **  The  many  instances  of  longevity,"  he  adds,  **  which  our  coun- 
••  try  affords,  are  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  mediocrity  of  our  circumstances. 
••  We  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  very  luxurious,  nor  so  distressed  by  po- 
••  verty  as  to  be  pressed  prematurely  to  the  grave.  No  man  is  overwhelmed 
•  "With  poverty  in  this  happy  country,  unless  he  be  a  drunlcard." 

*  1.  Bermudas,  The  inlumitants  here  live,  some  to  an  hundred  years,  and 
•ooiething  upwards.  Many  do  live  till  they  are  nigh  an  hundred,  but  few 
above.  And,  when  they  (ue,  'tis  age  and  weakness  tliat  is  the  cause,  and 
not  that  any  disease  attends  them.  Linvtbrop*s  Abrid^.  of  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 
pu  561. — *2,  Barbadoes,  Anuo  1780,  there  was  a  dreadful  hurricane  at  Barba- 
does, when  fifteen  people  lost  their  lives,  four  of  whom  were  above  an  hun- 
dred, and  one  an  hundred  and  fifteen.  Eatton  on  Longevity^  p.  171. — 3.  Ma* 
dnra.  This  island  it  remarkably  healthy — Dr.  Thomas  Heberden,  in  Phil. 
TranSb  vol.  Ivii.  p.  461,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  increase  anu  mortality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  expectation 
of  the  life  of  a  child  just  bom  at  Madeira,  is  about  39  y^irs,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  expectation  of  a  child  just  born  in  London.  Only  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  ef  Madeira  die  annually,  whereas,  in  Londun,  it  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  20  three-fourths. — 4.  The  Hebridit.  It  appears 
from  Martin's  description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  that  the  in- 
habitants arc  healthy  and  long  lived.  He  mentions  one  person  in  South 
Uist,  aged  13i.',  who  retained  his  appetite  and  understanding  to  the  last., 
Many  persons  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  arrive  at  great  agnc;  but  x\it  Isle  of  Jura  is 
the  most  remarkable  for  longevity ;  among  several  instances  of  which^  tt  is 
mentioned,  that  one  Gilmour  Mac  Grain  lived  to  keep  180  Christmasses  in  hit 
own  house — 5.  Orkney  Isles.  Both  from  Martin's  account  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  Wallace's  description  of  them,  it  appears,  that  the  natives  are  heahhy, 
and  that  several  have  lived  beyond  a  hundred. — 6.  Shetland  Islands,  In  these 
they  also  arrive  at  a  great  age.  Buchanan,  in  hit  History,  (lib.  1,)  mentions 
•tie  Laurence,  who  lived  in  his  time,  who  married  at  lOO  years,  and  died 
•^  140,  rather  of  old  age  than  of  any  distemper ;  and  the  inhabitants  say, 
Aiat  one  FmrwlUXr^tA  to  be  180,  and  never  drank  any  malt  liquor,  dis-*^ 
fitted  waters,  nor  wine;  his  ton  lived  even  longer,  and  his  grandchildrtn  to 
a  g#od  old  SLg9,r^McrtJn,  p.i)73. 
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residence  is,  whether  it  is  best  calculated  for  hcnith,  ia  a 
-town,  in  a  village,  or  in  the  country. 

La^e  towns  have  been  emphatically  called  tlie  graves  cff 
thv  human  sjtecies*,  and  certainly  they  ari:  not  favourable 
to  health  and  longevity.  If  a  number  of  individuals^ 
crowded  into  a  room,  render  Tfs  air  unwholesome,  an  im- 
tuense  population,  assembled  in  a  great  city,  must,  to  a 
.eertain  extent,  have  the  same  ett'ect,  though  the  circulation 
of  t!ie  air  is  not  so  comiilctely  impeded  wilhiii  the  circuit 
of  a  town,  as  in  a  house  or  a  chamhert-  lu  towns  also, 
great  quantities  of  putrid  matter  are  collected  in  tbc  kennels 
Uid  common  sewers,  in  chureh-yards,  in  the  sliumblcs,  io 
market  places,  and  about  the  stables  of  the  more  opulent 
citizens.  In  large  towns,  and  in  their  immediate  ocigh- 
,  Jwurliood,  many  unwholesome  manufactures  arc  carried  on ; 
the  atmosphere  is  darkened  with  clouds  of  smoke,  by  which 
the  light  and  genial  warmth  of  the  snn  is  frequently  to- 
lercepted;  and  when,  to  these  circumstances,  are  joiued, 
.luxurious  manners,  unwholesome  food^,  improper  clothing, 
irregular  hours,  want  of  exercise,  and,  above  ail,  the  means 
Mhich  great  towns  furnish  of  gratif)ing  to  an  extreme  all 
'  the  sensual  appetites,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  in- 
'  Jiabitants  of  towns,  and  still  more  of  great  capitals,  shonld 
lie  unhealthy  and  short-lived,  and  that,  instead  uf  keeping 
Dp  their  own  numbers,  it  should  be  necessary  fur  thcni,  cun- 
«tantly  to  have  recruits  from  the  country,  to  keep  up  tbnt 
population  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  many  old  people  itrr  found  in  con- 
ftiderable  towns,  and  even  in  large  eapituls,  like  London 
tnd  Paris.  Rut  the  proporlii>n  is  very  small ;  and  it  i&  more 
llian   probable^    that   the    foundation    of  their  hcallb   and 


*  The  Romaapoet  juitljrciclaiBuscainK 

Pcricuia  miUa 

Sbvi  urlHt. 

+  The  connicu'Ioa  of  the  gcncrdlry  or  diiKCiw  may  be  denomiaMvA 

Utak,  irriulik,  and  cuily  tutccpiible  'of  di>eii»cd  aciioni  mm)  whca  im» 

■K  cruwded  lon'hcr,  lo  a  certain  degree,  ihey  engender  dlMSKi,  nol  4Bly 

Btt*)  ">  ihriDKlvci,  but  wliicb  are  ccmtagiuui,  md  itittefcire  deiuuctive  w 

Wben.~£wf  sn  u  Srj^ttii^,  Trdace,  p.  7  (  al(u  Work,  p.  47. 

,    t  1  hU  i*  a   remark  ai  old  ai    Fcinr  Bacon,  who  (ih^cnca,  ibm  pluHt 

!     «owin^  ina  dunged  iioi],  moduce  articlci  wliicli  auoncr  puiriJFj  lliin  wbcM 

(be  mHI  It  not  duogtdi  and  tbu  beiU  aod  Iccei,  growing  iu  a  guod  ait,  M« 

J    aho  more  remote  fiom  eoiiuption.    It  u  du  wooder,  iheielutv,  ihat  iW 

I  jfiiic,  the  fldh,  tlic  fcuit.  and  the  vej.'ctahltt  groiriDg  ocar  a  town.  thoaU  In 

|(H  wholeHlDIC  ihao  ll'O^iE  Wlu«ll  UU  pKHll^Kd  ID  tllC  pUIU  »>,  ud  l«ll<««> 

nlpla^•oil  of  the  cuuulry.  ^ 
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length,  was  laid  in  the  country ;  and  a  good  basis  being 
once  established,  their  constitutions  were  better  enabled  to 
lesist  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthy  residence. 

Villages,  if  properly  situated,  and  kept  under  due  regu- 
lation, are  certainly  favourable  to  health;  but,  for  that 
Eurpose,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  soil,  on  a  shelving 
ank,  near  a  running  stream,  the  houses  not  too  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  in  single  rows,  rather  than  in  regu- 
lar streets.  Where  villages  are  well  situated,  such  is  their 
superiority  in  regard  to  health,  that,  in  all  cases  of  accounts, 
the  courts  of  law  in  England  have  determined,  that  in  a 
given  number  of  persons  at  two  places,  namely,  a  country 
village  or  the  metropolis,  the  duration  of  human  life  in  the 
^village  ought  to  be  computed  at  fifteen,  compared  to  ten 
and  a  half  in  London*. 

By  some  it  is  affirmed,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  field  anir- 
mal,  and  seems  destined  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  to  spend 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  open  air ;  to  inure  his 
body  to  robust  exercises,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
and  to  make  a  plain  and  homely  repast  only  when  hunger 
dictatesf.  But  here  the  moralist  goes  too  far.  A  country 
residence  is  certainly  well  calculated  for  mere  existence; 
but  what  would  become  of  all  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and 
all  the  improvements  of  science  and  of  art,  if  people  were 
perpetually  to  live  in  a  scattered  or  insulated  state,  and 
solely  in  the  country  ?  Though  health  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, it  is  not  the  only  proper  object  of  our  attention. 

The  absurdity  of  snch  an  idea  has  been  well  described 
by  the  celebrated  Addison,  who  gives  an  account  of  a  young 
gentleman,  of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by  a  tender  mother  with  so  much  cnre  for  his  health, 
that  she  made  him  good  for  nothing.  Reading,  she  quickly 
found,  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  writing  made  his  head 
,achc.  He  had  got  by  these  means  a  great  stock  of  health, 
and  nothing  else  ;  and,  if  it  were  a  man's  business  only  to 
Kt?e,  there  could  not  be  a  more  accomplished  young  man 
in  the  whole  country.  Such  men  may  really  be  called  field 
animals,  and  indeed  are  of  no  manner  of  use,  but  to  keep 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  houses  in  a 
line  to  posterity  J. 

•  Hints  Illustrative  of  the  Utility  of  an  Insurance  Company  for  thecoun« 
tiet  of  Kent  and  Sussex.     Printed  anno  1804,  p.  7. 

f  See  Dr.  Fothergill's  ObservatiOTis  on  Longevity,  Annual  Rcgister|^  ana^ 
1766,  article  Natural  History,  p.  69. 

i  The  Spectator,  No.  13S. 
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To  retire,  entirelj^  or  at  least  to  spend  the  giealer  fat 
of  the  year  in  the  country,  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  boif 
and  well-spent  life,  may^  however,  prove  a  wise  and  ha|nf 
conclusion  to  these  sublunary  scenes*.  In  old  age,  qmct 
is  desirable ;  and  agriculture  is  an  occupation  whidb  is  sul* 
ficiently  interesting  to  command  the  attention,  whbMii 
agitating  too  much  the  passions  of  the  human  mfakL 
Though,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  old  age  mav  feel  both 
shelter  and  society  in  a  town  residence,  yet  durmg  the  fii* 
vourable  seasons  of  the  year,  the  country  is  preferable*  8a 
Hans  Sloane,  Fontenelle,  and  a  few  others,  may  be  men* 
tioned,  whose  lives  were  principally  spent  in  cities,  and  vet 
extended  to  a  great  length.  But  in  general  the  proportUMi 
is  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  People  who  die  anmiaUy  in  Great  Tbicns, 
in  Moderate  Towns,  and  in  the  Country,  Iui9  been  calcic 
laied  as  follows: 

1.  In  great  towns,  from  ^  or  ^  to  ^  or  ^. 

1.  In  moderate  towns,  from  ^  to  ■^. 

S.  In  the  countf)',  from  yY  or  ^V  to  ^  or  ^. 

This,  howorer,  must  be  understood  with  some  ezcep- 
tions,  as  moderate  towns  may  be  so  ill  situated,  as  to  in- 
crease the  proportions  of  death?,  and  the  proportion  in 
great  towns  may  somclinies  be  decreased  by  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  healthy  inhabitants  in  tlie  prime  of  lifef. 

On.  the  wliole,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  place  of  resi- 
dence calculated  for  health  and  longevity,  siiould  be,  if 
possible,  in  a  temperate  climate  ; — in  a  situation  moderately 
elevated; — if  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  southern  exposurej, 

•  A  country  life,  as  Bacon  jnsily  remarks,  is  well  lilted  for  lonj;^  life;  it 
is  mncii  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air;  it  i»  not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employ- 
menc :  it  fecdeth  upon  tri.>'.  c^tes,  and  unboug'it ;  it  is  >vitlu)ut  cures  and 
tnvy. 

The  increase  of  population,  also,  where  a  country  life  frenerally  prevailt, 
U  a  airouff  arirument  in  its  favour.  In  some  provinces  of  North  America, 
the  population  i*  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  and  over  all  that  continent  in 
twenty- five  years.  How  diftercnt,  in  this  respect,  from  towns,  which  re- 
quire recruits  from  the  coimtry.  Price  en  Ke^ersiomary  PjymerJt^  VoL  i. 
p.  27fj,  and  277. — See  Derham*s  Pfiysico-'lHieoU^'^',  vol.  i.  p.  L'ri3,  note,  re- 
farding^  the  {^reat  ages  of  people  leading  a  ciountrv  life  ;  also  Plot*«  Oxford- 
shire, c.  ii.  sect.  3,  and  c.  viii«  sect.  54 ;  and .  Sti;itbrdshirc,  c.  viii.  tect.  91 ; 
also  Phil.  Trans.  No.  310. 

f  Price  on  Reversionary  Pavments,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

\  By  this  meant  it  will  enjoy  a  higher  average  temperature^  by  terenl 
^^eet,  throughout  the  year. 
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the  neighboarhood  of  the  sea,  or  near  a  rapid  stream 
er  river,— having  a  command  of  water  -Rt  for  drinking,—* 
ahdtered  by  trees,  but  not  environed  with  extensive  woods 
<yr  forests ;— with  a  dry  soil ; — in  the  vicinity  of  abundant 
fioel ; — with  a  somewhat  moist,  rather  than  a  very  dry  at- 
mosphere ; — in  an  island,  rather  than  on  an  extensive  con« 
tiiient ;— and  either  in  a  well-planned  village,  or  totally  in 
ibe  country, 

Sbct.  II.     Of  the  Construction  of  a  Hotise  the  best  calai^^ 
latedfor  the  Preservation  of  Health. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  much  greater  portion  of 
our  time  is  spent  within  doors  than  without,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  wondered  at,  that  more  attention  is  not  usu- 
ally paid  to  the  construction  of  buildings  with  a  view  to 
health.  Indeed  there  are  few  houses,  whether  of  larger  or 
amaller  dimensions,  where  some  particulars  have  not  been 
neglected,  and  where  some  improvements  might  not  be 
pomted  out*.  But  a  few  general  observations  upon  this 
»ject  are  all  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  admit  of. 

The  construction  of  a  house  must  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  and  the  ability  or  wealth  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  is  erected.  The  ancient  system  of  living  in  cas- 
tellated houses,  surrounded  with  moats  and  ditches  full  of 
water,  is  at  last  fortunately  abandoned.  They  certainly 
were  unfavourable  to  health,  houses  being  thus  environed 
with  a  moist  and  unwholesome  atmosphere.  The  modern 
system,  where  ditches  arc  not  permitted,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable. 

The  principles  on  which  houses  ought  now  to  be  con- 
structed are  simple ;  they  should  not  be,  1 .  too  cold ;  or    ' 
2.  too  hot;  or,  3.  in  the  smallest  degree  damp;  and,  4.  the 
«r  within,  should,  if  possible,  be  as  pure  as  the  air  with* 

outf. 

1.  The  means  of  excluding  cold  is  much  facilitated  by 

*  When  the  avthor  presided  at  the  Board  of  A^culture,  particular  in- 
quiries were  made  refrjirdm^  the  construction  of  cottages,  and  some  valuable 
papers  on  that  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board, 

f  The  rules  regarding  these  points  might  be  extended  even  to  the  apart- 
ments which  are  not  inhabited  >  for  store  rooms  and  pantries  in  a  house  am 
eflfitremely  unwholesome,  if  provisions  of  various  sorts,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable,  be  kept  in  tliem,  especially  oil,  candles,  fat  flesh  meat,  whether 
ill  a  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted  state,  pastry,  fruit,  .^kc.  The  Urder  it  fre- 
quently very  judiciously  placed  without  doors. 
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Ae  inviUlion  of  gla^^  and  the  great  improvemeiits  wUcb 
have  been  made  in  the  management  of  fuel :  Bat  the  cs- 
clu^on  of  the  outward  air  is  now  carried  to  a  moat  iDjinioiia 
excess,  for  the  art  of  the  carpenter  is  employed  to  shit 
it  out  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  instead  of  its  being  conudeved 
as  a  useful  friend.  The  air  within  doors  ought  to  be  waimer 
than  that  without,  because  persons  are  usually  in  a  atate  of 
less  activity,   and  are  often  more  thinly  clothed,   whcft 
breathing  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  to  carry  the  ptan 
to  an  extreme  is  highly  injurious,  as  it  renders  going  eat 
more  dangerous  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case*.    A 
habit  of  uniformity,  in  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to 
an  animal  body,  renders  it  more  sensible  of  the  snaallest  v^ 
nation  in  either,  while,  by  the  habit  of  variety,  it  will  be- 
come, in  a  proportionable  degree,  less  susceptible  of  all 
such  sensationsf. 

2.  To  prevent  the  admission  of  too  much  heat  into  a 
house,  is  fiilly  as  necessary,  in  some  countries,  as  the  exda- 
sion  of  cold  in  others.  In  Grand  Curo,  for  instance,  Tari* 
ous  contrivances  are  adopted,  to  moderate  heat,  as  fbon- 
tains  in  the  middle  of  their  houses,  pipes  to  convey  fresh 
air  by  grottoes ;[,  and  high  edifices  by  which  their  streetaare 
shadowed  from  the  sun.  In  India,  during  the  hot  seasoOy 
the  air  in  rooms^is  kept  gently  in  motion,  by  what  they  call 
punkas,  or  fans,  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  covered  with 
cotton  or  silk,  and  having  fringes  below :  They  are  kept  in 
motion  by  a  palanquin-boy.  In  China^  also,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  the  most  unexceptionable  authority  §,  that  dur- 
ing warm  weather,  they  have  no  other  door  than  an  open 
matted  skreen,  and  the  windows  arc  cither  entirely  opcn^ 
or  of  thin  paper  only.  By  this  constant  ventilation,  kept 
up  in  their  houses  both  by  day  and  night,  they  obviate  the 

•  The  following  are  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  whether  roomt 
be  clean  and  contain  wholesome  air. 

When  there  are  no  cobwebs  in  the  comers  or  on  the  ceiling  of  the  roooi, 
nor  diut,  nor  straw,  nor  filth  of  any  kind ;  when  the  windows  are  ciexn  and 
clear,  and  no  offensive  smell  or  unpleasant  sensation  is  experienced  by  a 
perton  who  enters  it,  that  has  been  just  breathing  the  open  air,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  as  it  ou^ht  to  be. — Fattsfs  Cateebitm  of  Healthy  p.  44. 

t  Observations  on  Animals,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  produdiy 
Heat,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  22, 

X  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  129.  In  Italy,  in  the  construction  of  their  faouMii 
th^r  whole  attention  is  directed  to  guard  against  the  summer  heat,  to  that 
they  are  exceMivel^  bad  winter  houses.  A  gentleman  had  the  water  in  hit 
bason  froxcn  for  eight  days  successively  in  his  bed-room  at  Pavia,  a  circum- 
staiicc  which  never  happened  to  him  in  Scotland.  In  towns  subjected  to  gffH 
heats,  high  built  houses  and  narrow  streets  are  czpedicoL 

§  Barrow*s  Travels  in  China,  p.  S4ft. 
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ill  effect  that  might  otherwise  be  expected  from  the  want  of 
cleanliness,  both  in  their  houses  and  persons.  This  exem* 
pUfies  Dr.  Lyne's  definition  of  a  wholesome  house,  "  where 
a  dog  could  get  in  under  the  door,  and  a  bird  could  fly  in  at 
the  window." 

3.  Moisture  is  still  more  fatal  than  either  heat  or  cold, 
which  any  person  who  sleeps  for  a  single  night  in  a  damp 
room,  (unless  he  has  often  been  accustomed  to  such  a  cir- 
cumstance), will  soon  experience.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  making  the  roof  secure,  and  properly  filling  up  and 
cementing  the  walls  with  mortar ;  also  avoiding  the  use  of 
sea  stones,  which  never  lose  the  property  of  attracting  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere*. 

4.  The  viv  also  within  the  house  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
as  pure  as  that  without.  1.  In  the  rooms  where  we  usually 
atay;  2.  In  the  rooms  where  we  eat;  and,  3.  Above  all,  in 
the  rooms  where  we  sleep. 

1.  Sittvig  Rooms. — ^The  most  healthful,  as  well  as  com- 
fortable apartments  to  the  individual,  are  those  which  enjoy 
a  pure  and  free  circulation  of  air  in  summer,  and  the  cheer- 
ful rays  of  the  sun  in  winter;  a  proper  size  and  height  are 
also  requisite  lo  constitute  a  wholesome  apartment,  for  low 
rooms  are  detrimental  to  health,  particularly  when  inha- 
bited by  large  families,  or  when  the  air  is  carefully  excluded 
by  close  doors,  shutters,  curtains,  &c. 

The  sitting  rooms  ought  to  be  above  the  ground  floor,  or 
in  the  second  story,  and  they  should  be  so  constructed,  as 
to  admit  a  free  current  of  airf,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be 
well  aired,  by  opening  the  windows  in  dry  weather,  and 
leaving  the  doors  open  for  a  certain  space  of  time  every  day. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  what  is  called 
pumping  the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward  and  for- 
ward for  some  minutes  together  J.  In  mere  sitting  rooms, 
the  air  is  in  general  sufficiently  pure,  the  fru'niture  being 
commonly  kept  clean,  much  fresh  air  being  admitted  every 

•  Dr.  Valangin  obtervet,  that  the  bad  effects  of  the  moist  and  damp  air 
of  London,  are  not  a  little  increased,  by  tl^  constant  washin^r  and  wetting 
of  the  insides  of  houses,  which  is  carried  to  a  most  unpardonable  excess  in 
most  northern  countries,  and  shamefully  neglected  in  warmer  climates,  where 
the  practice  of  it  would  be  most  useful.  Trtaiist  on  DUt,  p.  43. — ^The  moist 
ture  of  a  wet  room  or  staircase,  must  evaporate  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. 

t  Private  houses  ought  to  be  perflated  once  a^day,  by  opening  the  doori^ 
and  windows  to  blow  o6f  the  animal  steams. — Arhabmi,  p.  906k 

X  Willich  oa  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  905  and  906. 


i  time  tlie  doors  are  opened,  and  there  bein^  no  source  of 

taint  or  corruption,  excepting  from  the  hreath  of  those  who 
j  live  in  them. 

2.  £at'mg  Rnoms. — Every  person  must  be  sensible,  that 
'                 the  air  of  a  room  is  rendered  impure  by  llie  steams  of  food, 

aod  that  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  quantity  that  is 
put  upon  the  table*.  The  persons  in  the  room  are  not  sen- 
sible of  thu  tainted  atmosp)iere  they  breathe,  yet  auy  stranger 
feels  it  at  once  at  his  entrance,  and  it  continues  for  a 
I  long  time,  until  fresh  air  is  admitted  In  considerable  qusa- 

tilies.  'I'his  circumstance  merits  particular  notice  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  sit  so  long  after  dinner. 
Some  individuals  have  adopted  the  practice  of  retiring  into 
another  aparlmeiil  immediately  after  the  dishes  are  removed, 
and  there  taking;  their  dessert  and  wine ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
that  plan  has  been  found  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient, 
that  It  has  commonly  been  relinquished;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  only  competent  for  persons  of  large  fortunes,  nnd  whose 
houses  areuf  large  dimensions.  The  only  other  remedy  is,  that 
of  opening  the  sashes  of  the  window  when  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it,  and  the  plan  of  letting  down  the  upper  sash  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that 
ventilators  might  be  contrived  for  the  upper  panes,  with 
painted  glass  or  some  other  ornaments,  which,  without  di»- 
gustinir  the  eye,  might  secure  good  air,  and  might  be  closed 
and  opened  at  pleasure. 

3,  Bed  Rooms. — But  the  most  important  apartment  of  all 
is  the  room  for  repose  f.  If  we  allow  only  eight  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  for  sleep,  though  many  persons,  especially  mva- 
lids,  spend  many  more  hours  in  their  bed-chambers,  we  shall 
find,  that  during  more  than  one-third  of  our  lime,  we  breathe 
the  same  stagnant  impure  air,  highly  impregnated  with 
noxious  cffliniii.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  mate- 
rial, not  only  for  invalids,  but  fur  persons  in  health,  than 

•  where  craifdi  of  people,  anderealijuaniitiesof  proviiiooi  dreBcd  wiili 
the  ricbnt  ipicei  of  the  Egni  and  Wcil,  conlribule  to  utucale  the  lir  villi 
tbe  tnon  Lelero^neoua  pariiciei,  which  miut  reader  the  almoiphcre  rciT 
unfiL  for  periont  in  a  delicate  itaie.  Strictly  ipeakine,  we  oug-hl  not  to  ct 
in  the  room  where  we  dine  or  t^ke  viclualt,  uacil  il  be  aired  at:aiD.  ThoM 
who  «an  artbrd  thii  laiurj,  (hould  be  cirtful  not  m  tiay  for  houri  toeeitier 
twer  their  Ihtile  in  ihe  dining  room.  The  bad  tBeeis  of  inch  FontaounUfd 
>ir,  are  iw.t  pcrteived  lijr  the  penooi  conlinuiog  llieir  libationa  after  dbmer, 
but  .ft  tciialilv  frii  by  anyone  coming  in  fron  Ihe  frnh  ut.—IViUid'i  itf 
tmm  m  Dia  ^-i  R.,m.!,^  p.'i;i2.  * 

t  Ad«i  a  Medical  CautlOD),  p.M,61,6«,60,9a. 
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the  admissioh  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  into  their  bed- 
chambers by  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other  circumstances. 

This  may  be  gradually  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
During  the  warm  close  weather  of  the  summer  or  autumnal 
months,  the  chamber  door  may  be  left  open  for  a  few  nights^ 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  sash  may  be  left  open,  but  the  cur- 
rent of  air  intercepted  by  the  shutter,  and  as  the  person  be- 
comes more  habituated  to  free  air,  the  shutter  also  may  be 
left  open,  and  the  current  of  air  prevented  by  dropping  a 
window  curtain  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a  window  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment may  be  left  open,  also  a  door  of  communication,  open- 
ing or  closing  the  shutter,  according  as  the  wind  does  or 
does  not  blow  directly  from  that  quarter.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  observe,  that  though  pure  air  is  necessary  to 
health,  yet  that  great  caution  is  requisite  in  gradually  accus- 
toming ourselves  to  it.  Great  and  sudden  refrigeration  by 
ventilation  is  dangerous.  Opening  the  windows  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  but  with  great  caution.  A  gentleman, 
active  and  hardy,  and  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  accident- 
ally slept  in  a  room  where  his  servant  had  neglected  to  shut 
one  of  the  windows ;  the  consequence  was,  his  being  seized 
with  a  serious  illnes,  from  which  he  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty. Above  all,  sitting  in  a  draught  of  air  is  dangerous. 
Though  if  the  whole  body  is  exposed,  it  will  not  suffer, 
jet  if  only  a  part  receive  the  impression,  it  is  often  attended 
with  very  fatal  consequences. 

Chimney-boards,  as  very  great  impediments  to  a  free 
circulation,  ought  to  be  rarely  admitted  into  any  apartment^ 
more  especially  into  a  bed-room*. 

Thick  curtains,  closely  drawn  around  the  bed,  are  very 
injurious,  because  they  not  only  confine  the  effluvia  thrown 
off  from  our  bodies  whilst  in  bed,  but  intercept  the  cur- 
rent of  pure  airf. 

Impure  air  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  nervous  system  ; 
it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  the  general  habit ;  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  body;  whereas  there  is  no  means  more 

*  Chimney-boards,  hofwerer,  are  neceMary»  where  Mnoke  comet  down 
ihe  chimney  from  other  ▼ents. 

f  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  stiU  more  uxrwholetome  tort  of  bed  it 
made  use  of,  called  a  SctcM,  being  made  entirely  of  timber,  quite  dote  like  a 
box,  and  no  admittance  for  air  but  at  the  door.  Bendet  the  air  bein^  thut 
rtndered  impure,  such  beds  mu»t  be,  and  are,  fccflpttcici  for  levtn  and 
•tber  conugiottt  ditorden. 
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likely  to  remove  every  complaint  of  that  natim/tlMi  ii 
pay  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  m^ 
both  in  the  day  time  and  at  night. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  introducing  fresh  air  into  a 
house,  or  purifying  the  air  of  any  particular  apartment^  ife 
by  means  of  ventilators.  Tliese  were  invented  by  the  ode* 
brated  Dr.  Hales.  This  excellent  contrivance  consists  of 
nothing  but  of  small  moveable  wheels,  made  of  brass  e| 
sheet  iron,  which  are  applied  to  some  part  of  the  windoir- 
panes,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  the  exteniil 
air.  » 

But  instead  of  using  ventilators,  Dr.  Adair  recommends 
(hat  the  casements  of  all  public  rooms,  and,  indeed,  of  pri« 
vate  houses,  shall  be  constructed  so  that  the  upper  ani* 
sion  shiill  slide  down,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  theoi^ 
according  as  the  room  is  more  or  less  crowded,  be  always 
kept  open*.  By  thus  promoting  a  free  and  constant  circo-c 
lation  of  air  in  every  apartment,  whether  occupied  or  no^ 
the  internal  or  external  air  becomes  nearly  of  equal  temper 
rature,  the  foul  air,  which  is  generated  in  close  udocciu 
pied  chambers,  and  which  adheres  to  the  walls  and  fumi* 
ture,  will  be  carried  off  before  it  is  accumulated,  and  the 
usual  practice  of  airing  rooms,  by  opening  the  windows 
and  warming  them  with  fires,  will  be  less,  if  at  all,  neces- 
sary. 

In  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  following  important 
facts  arc  stated  hy  L)r.  Adair.  A  gentleman  who  had  la- 
boured for  many  years  under  a  complication  of  nervous 
symptoms,  for  win'ch  he  had  obtained  no  relief  from  medi- 
cine, at  lenprth  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  ventilating 
his  chamber  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  bene- 
fited tl)ere!)y  beyond  expectation.  An  eminent  physician 
also  informed  the  doctor,  that  for  many  years  he  had  been 
occasionally  subject  to  palpitations  of  the  heart,  shortness 
of  breathing,  great  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits,  uni- 
versal tremor,  and  otiier  symptoms  of  the  kind  usually 
called  nervous :  that  he  had  made  trial  of  many  medicines 
of  the  antispasmodic  kind,  but  had  found  nothing  so  effec- 
tual as  a  strict  attention  to  preserve  a  due  temperature  of 
body  during  the  night,  at  which  time  the  symptoms  were 
most  apt  to  recur.    Tliat  in  order  to  preserve  that  tempe* 

*  Care  muit,  however,  be  taken  in  ventilating  a  room,  that  the  cold  do« 
not  Ktrike  J* recti v  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  but  that  by  some  mechanical 
conrriv  II  ces,  it  he  made  to  strike  againtt  the  ceilipff,  so  that  the  coldncit 
fsay  be  moderated  before  it  reaches  the  inhabitants  <n  the  room. 
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tature,  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  only  a  moderately  thin 
quilt  in  tho  s'lmnier,  with  the  addition  of  a  moderately 
warm  blanket  in  the  winter,  and  no  fire  in  the  room,  one 
window  of  which  was  kepi  open  all  night  in  the  summer, 
and  the  whole  of  the  day  in  cold  weather,  This  regimen 
produced  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  almost  an  entire 
exemption  from  any  troublesome  symptoms  of  a  similar 
kind  that  frequently  came  on  in  the  day  time*. 

These  sentiments  are  strongly  enforced  by  another  cir- 
cumstance communicated  to  me.  A  gentleman  oppre^ssed 
by  nervous  disorders,  which  all  the  power  of  medicine  could 
not  remove,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  long  journey  on 
fbotf  for  the  benefit  both  of  air  and  exercise,  and  before  the 
end  of  h is '  journey  his  complaints  were  totally  removed. 
£xercise  certainly  contributed  to  the  cure,  but  pure  air,  I 
am  persuaded,  was  the  principal  source  of  the  restoration  of 
his  health. 

Where  an  attention  to  health  is  particularly  necessary, 
beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon  as  people  rise  out 
of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  exposed  to  the 
fresh  air  from  open  windows  through  the  day.  This  would 
expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fml  to  promote  the 
health  of  those  who  use  tiiem.  Many  who  have  splendid 
houses,  chusc  to  sleep  in  small  apartments:  this  conduct  is 
very  imprudent.  A  bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only,  when  all 
doors  and  windows  are  shut.  If  a  fire  be  kept  in  it,  the 
danger  from  a  small  room  becomes  still  greater.  Numbers 
have  been  stifled  when  asleep  by  a  fire  in  a  small  apartment, 
which  is  always  hurtful. 

Those  who  arc  obliged,  on  account  of  business,  to  spend 
tbe  day  in  close  towns,  ought,  if  possible,  to  sleep  in  the 
€W>untry.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  time,  will  in  some 
measure  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the  day,    Thi« 

• 

*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  62.  In  Dr.  Faust's  Catechism  of  Health, 
p.  44,  it  is  proposed  to  make  two  holes,  one  through  the  outer  waU  of  the 
nouse,  that  will  open  near  the  floor  of  it,  the  other  near  the  ceilin?,  through 
tiie  opposite  inner  wall  or  partition ;  the  external  atmosphere  wul  enter  at 
the  hole  near  the  floor,  »nd  dissipate  the  foul  air  through  the  aperture 
above.  If  placed  under  the  grate,  it  would  most  efFectually  prevent  that 
•ource  of  impure  air  aiid  want  of  comfort,  a  smoking  chimney. 

Ladies  and  other  tender  people  pass  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  rooms 
extremely  well  fitted  up,  so  as  to  admit  scarcely  any  outward  air,  except  bv 
opening  of  the  doors  and  windows;  the  air  of  the  room  is  thus  tainted  witn 
animal  steam  and  the  effluvia  of  candles.  Q.  May  not  tome  of  tht ir  ncr- 
TOiu  fymptCMns  proctcd  from  thif  cauit  f 
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pTMrtice  wooid  have  a  greater  e£fect  in  presemnf  tke  hufHk 
of  citizens,  than  is  commonly  imaging*. 

If  persons  much  confined  to  their  rooms,  were  partkv* 
larly  careful  to  live  always  in  fresh  ur,  instead  of  bemg  no- 
healthy,  weak,  and  labouring  under  colds  and  hoaraeneaL 
they  would  enjoy  better  health,  and  more  comfort^  and 
would  probably  prolong  their  existencef. 

People  ought  not  to  sleep  in  rooms  which  have  been  in* 
habited  tlie  whole  day,  and  the  windows  of  bed-chaimbem 
should  always  be  kept  open  in  the  day  time :  nor  dwhl 
they  to  sit  through  tne  day  in  the  same  room  in  which  tbcf 
have  slept,  as  the  bed-clothes,  particularly  feather-bcd% 
yrery^  slowly  part  with  the  exhalations  they  have  tmbibei 
during  the  night,  nor  is  any  morning  vemlation  sufficienf 
to  purify  the  air  of  the  room. 

As  linen  readily  imbibes  the  -perspirable  matter  ci  fW 
skin,  foul  clothes  should  never  be  suffered  to  remain  any 
time  in  the  bed-room  and  sitting-room^. 

Sleeping  in  close  or  warm  rooms,  and  perhaps  on  tht 
most  heating  of  all  substances,  feather-beds,  is  extremdr 
unwholesomc§.  llie  temperature  of  a  sitting-room  shonUl 
not  exceed  ii)  of  Fahrenheit's  theflnometer,  but  thai  of 
a  bed-room  may  be  about  50,  as  the  medium  of  tempeva* 
lure  of  our  climate  is  between  50  and  55. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  sleep  in  an  upper  floor.  Hose 
who  have  any  regard  for  Iheir  health,  at  least  in  cities, 
ought  not  to  inhabit  tiie  ground  fIoor||.  A  high  apartment 
is  also  recommended  by  Tissot  to  literary  and  sedentary 
people^ . 

In  many  cases,  the  air,  impregnated  with  saline  and  sul* 
phureous  particles,  which  have  never  been  purged  by  winds 
or  motion,  at  last  contracts  a  dampish  mustiness,  which 
will  be  found  in  rooms  in  moist  houses,  that  have  not  been 
aired,  either  by  fires  or  opening  tlie  windows.  The  bed- 
clothes and  other  furniture  of  such  rooms,  abound  with 
putrid  air,  and  are  not  only  unpleasant  but  dangerous. 

Besides  these  particular  rules,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
obscr\'e,  that  to  go  into  new  houses,  unless  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry,  or  into  new  painted  rooms,  must  t>e  extremely 

•  Biichan  »  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  72. 

t  Fau«l*8  Catechism  of  Health,  p.  45. 

I  Willich's  Lectures  uo  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  SIS. 

f*  Ibid.  p.  215. 

I   Hufeland,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

\  JLssajt  on  Diseases  incident  to  Literary  and  8e6entasy  Pirani^ 
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iDJnrious,  and  by  mattention  to  these  things  many  have 
perished. 

On  the  whole,  the  modern  refinements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  external 
air ;  the  thick  covering  which  we  spread  upon  the  floors  of 
our  chambers ;  and  the  heating  them  by  close  stoves,  can- 
not be  approved  of,  and,  instead  of  being  attended  with  any 
advantage,  is  extremely  injurious.  In  vain  do  the  delicate 
accumulate  defences  agamst  the  vicissitudes  of  external 
temperature.  Those  who  never  tread  but  on  carpets,  and 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  breath  of  heaven  from 
blowing  on  them,  are  more  liable  to  be  disordered  by  the 
impression  of  cold,  than  the  laborious  peasant,  or  the  hardy 
seaman,  daily  exposed  to  the  rage  of  storms  and  tempests*. 

In  fact,  as  Dr.  Bcddoes  has  well  observed,  wc  have 
made  ourselves  too  tender  for  the  climate  in  which  we  live, 
and  instead  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  thet?xternal  at- 
mosphere, we  are  obliged  to  lead,  inr  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  a  dusky  chamber  lifef.  By  following  a  different  sys- 
tem, the  Dutch  are  in  general  entirely  exempted  from  those 
colds,  so  universally  prevalent  in  this  country,  in  almost 
every  season  of  the  year.  The  majority  of  the  houses  in 
Holland,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  the  reverse  of  those 
usually  constructed  in  this  country.  The  rooms  are  large 
and  lofty ;  the  windows  of  an  immense  size ;  many  of  the 
rooms  have  no  chimney ;  and  where  there  arc  any,  whole 
generations  have  passed  without  a  fire  having  been  once 
kindled.  Their  fires  are  likewise,  both  from  economy  and 
choice,  made  as  small  as  possible.  By  this  peculiar  con- 
struction of  their  houses,  loined  to  warm  clothing,  they 
escape  many  of  those  disorders  to  which  we  are  subjected 
in  this  country. 

*  Buchan  on  Sea-bathing,  p.  22. 

4  Manual  of  Heath,  p.  a2.  Dr.  Beddoet ,  though  partial  to  the  system  of 
jtfnng  houses  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  strongly  objects  to  the 
adoption  of  that  plan  in  cold,  and  particularly  in  damp  weather,  and  he 
lut  endeavoured  to  eiplain,  how  an  important  branch  of  domestic  duty  may 
he  pefformed  by  the  house-maid*  in  the  following  couplets : 

Leave  not  your  sashes  gaping  high. 

When  there  are  foul  fogs  in  the  sky, 

Just  lift  them  till  the  dust  is  laid, 

Then  fast  ajirain  let  each  be  made. 

While  frosty,  suns  shine  bright  and  clear. 

To  keep  them  up  you  need  not  fear. 

In  spring  and  summer,  fresh  and  fair. 

Your  rooms  should  drink  **  thtir  fii  of  air.** 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  TEMPORARY.  OR  PERMANENT  CHANGES 

OF  RESIDENCE. 


FROM  various  causes,  man  is  frequently  led  to  change 
his  place  of  residence.  A  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge: 
•—a  restless  spirit  of  curiosity  inherent  m  hb  nature^— ud 
commercial  pursuits,  are  sometimes  the  inducements;  it 
other  times  it  arises  from  a  lust  of  conquest,  or  from  the 
difficulty,  as  population  increases,  of  obtaining  subifal* 
ence.  This  spirit  of  change  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficU;' 
for  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  been  the  means  of  eflfoet- 
ing  great  improvements  in  human  society.  The  discoTOHi 
made  in  one  country,  are  thus  imported  into  anotlMr^ 
where  they  are  often  improved  upon ;  and  the  knowledge 
or  experience  of  one  individual,  thus  often  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions.  Indeed,  thoM 
men,  in  general,  who,  in  ancient  times,  were  die  moift 
renowned  for  wisdom,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Thales,  and 
others,  were  travellers,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  better 
government  of  their  own  countr}',  by  studying  the  institu- 
tions of  others.  The  same  system  was  adopted  by  those  ap- 
pointed to  lay  the  basis  of  Roman  law,  the  principles  of 
which  arc  still  recognised  in  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe*.  But  it  is  not  the  travels  of  philo- 
sophers in  quest  of  knowledge,  or  of  legislators  who  study 
foreign  institutions ;  it  is  a  change  of  residence,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  health,  and  the  best  means  of  efiectiog 
it  with  safety,  which  are  tlie  proper  objects  of  the  present 
discussion.  With  that  view,  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  treat, 
1.  Of  travelling  by  land;  2.  Of  travelling  by  sea;  3,  Of 
tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  mode  of  travel- 
ling; 4.  Of  a  temporary  change  of  residence  at  home  for 
the  sake  of  health;  5.  Of  travelling  abroad  for  health; 
and,  6.  Of  a  change  of  residence,  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent settlement. 

•  Barclay**  Univcrtal  Traveller,  1  toL  folio,  printed  in  17S5.  Incrodi^ 
tion,  p  1. 
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Sect.  I.  Of  Travelling  by  Land. 

This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads  :  travelling, 
1.  In  the  British  Isles ;  and,  2.  On  the  Continent. 

1.  Rules  for  Travelling  in  the  Brituih  Isles, 

There  is  no  country  where  persons  can  travel  with  so 
much  accommodation  and  convenience,  or,  taking  prudent 
precautions,  with  so  much  safety,  as  in  England.  The  ex- 
pence  is,  doubtless,  great ;  but  even  that  does  not  prevent 
a  taste  for  travelling.  The  total  sum  laid  out  for  post- 
horses  in  Great  Britain  is  above  a  million  per  amiunif  of 
which  nearly  one-third  goes  to  the  public. 

In  England,  one  is  tempted,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
horses,  to  drive  on,  and,  by  the  goodness  of  the  inns,  to 
stop  frequently.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd, 
and,  in  some  cases,  more  injurious  to  health,  than  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  journeys  are  commonly  made ;  as  if  the 
fete  of  the  empire  depended  on  a  certain  traveller  arriving, 
in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  at  a  given  place ;  and  when 
he  arrives  there,  he  has  perhaps  nothing  to  do,  and  proba- 
bly wishes  himself  again  upon  the  road. 

The  following  rules,  if  duly  observed,  will  promote  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveller  in  these  kingdoms. 

1 .  Where  persons  travel  for  pleasure,  or  when  they  are 
not  compelled  by  business  to  travel  fast,  sixty  miles  in  win- 
ter, and  seventy  in  summer,  is  distance  enough  to  go. 

2.  In  good  weather,  it  is  right  to  go  one  stage  before 
breakfast,  which  gives  the  traveller  an  excellent  appetite  for 
that  meal;  but  when  the  weather  is  cold  or  moist,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  breakfast  before  you  set  out.  Three,  four,  or 
five  stages,  according  to  their  length,  may  be  taken  after 
breakfast.  Stop  at  a  good  inn  about  six  o'clock  to  dinner, 
and  remain  there  all  night.  In  travelling,  indeed,  for  plea- 
sure merely,  you  ought  to  keep  nearly  the  same  hours  for 
your  meals  that  you  do  at  home.  That  system  greatly  pro- 
motes the  advantage  of  a  journey. 

3.  Tea  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  bed  time,  is  a 
refreshing  meal,  and  does  not  prevent  sleep. — Suppers 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

4.  The  wine  at  inns  is  in  general  bad.  Somp  people  take 
with  them  Madeira  or  Sherry,  which  are  not  injured  by  tra- 
relling,  having  no  sediment. 
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triesy  the  mode  of  liyingthe  best  calculated  for  their  di** 
mate,  a  traveller,  whilst  he  attends  to  what  agrees  or  dif  . 
agrees  with  his  own  constitution,  should  conform  aa  modi 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  to  the  customs  of  the  iohai* 
bitants,  in  regard  to  diet,  dress,  exercise  and  rest*,  v. 

2.  Water. — In  manjr  foreign  countries,  the  water  is  bad. 
Where  this  happens,  it  should  he  boiled,  and  drank  whea 
cold.  If  that  canTiot  be  done,  it  should  be  filtrated  thionglL 
a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  either  some  toast,  a  little  vinegv^. 
or  some  juice  of  lemon  put  into  it.  Very  indifierent  w^cr^. 
boiled  with  a  little  tea,  becomes  safe;  or  it  may  be  ren* 
dered  sweet,  by  charcoal  powderf. 

3.  Exercise, — ^Violent  exercise  after  dinner  is  prejadidal^ 
and  more  so  in  warm  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  Thoa^ 
therefore,  who  travel  on  horseback,  or  in  any  vehicle^ 
whose  motion  is  rather  violent,  will  act  prudently  if  thn 
eat  and  drink  sparingly.  After  a  long  journey  on  fbot^  it 
is  unwholesome  to  take  a  plentiful  meal,  or  to  sit  near.  A 
great  fire. 

4.  Carriages. — ^Travellers  in  carriages  are  very  liable,  la 
have  their  legs  swelled.  In  order  to  prevent  their  being. 
thus  incommoded,  they  ought  to  wear  shoes  rather  than 
boots,  to  untie  their  garters,  to  alight  occasionally,  and  to 
walk  as  often  as  opportunity  permits  it,  which  wiU  iavoor 
the  circulation.  The  glasses  of  the  carriages  also  shoidd 
not  be  kept  up,  as  the  air  would  soon  be  aflected,  so  as  to 
be  injurious  to  respiration,  A  frequent  change  of  posture 
is  of  use. 

5.  Batldng. — Cleanliness  requires  people  to  bathe  oftener 
when  they  are  travelling  than  when  they  are  at  home ;  yet 
they  must  be  careful  never  to  bathe  when  their  blood  is 
agitated,  or  the  stomucli  full,  or  the  day  very  hot.  The 
cool  morning  and  evening  hours  arc  the  proper  times  for 
taking  this  salubrious  recreation.  Where  bathing  cannot 
be  practised,  it  is  advisable  frequently  to  wash  the  body 
with  cold  water. 


•  The  tiestOi  or  aftemooD*B  nap,  agrees  with  many  travellers  in 

countries,  but  if  they  arc  unaccustom^  to  the  practice,  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour  is  sufficient,  and  the  sleep  should  beuken  with  much  precaution,  ia 
an  arm-chair,  and  every  thin^  removed  that  can  prevent  the  circulatioa  of 
the  blood.  It  is  better,  however,  to  avoid  it,  if  the  residence  is  only  tempo* 
rary ;  when  it  is  permanent,  the  practice  becomes  necessary. 

•f  Travellers  should  carry  with  them  some  cliarcoal  powder,  io  a  SBiD 
bottle,  well  corked.  Mil  a  table  spoonful  of  this  powder  in  a  pint  of  water* 
stir  it  well,  and  suffer  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  If  it  is  then  run  tlowiT 
through  fihering  paper  into  a  glass,  it  will  become  quite  transparent,  aa4  m 
for  dnnkiog.    This  plan  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowes  of  Petertbu^gh* 
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6.  Sleeping. — ^Damp  beds  are  very  often  found  in  inns 
but  little  visited^  and  in  rooms  where  fires  are  seldom  made. 
Too  great  precaations  cannot  be  taken  against  the  rois- 
<!hiefs  thence  arising.  It  is  better  to  lie  down  upon  dean 
dry  straWy  than  upon  a  damp  mattrass  or  feather-bed  ►  Tra- 
vellers should,  if  possible,  carry  with  them  a  light  coverlet 
<xf  silk,  one  or  two  pair  of  sheets,  and  one  or  two  dressed 
hart  skins,  about  six  feet  six  inches  ii)  length,  and  three 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth*  One  of  these  skins  should  be 
put  upon  the  mattrass  or  feather-bed,  to  prevent  any  disa-- 
l^eeable  contact,  or  nauseous  exhalations.  Sleeping  with 
the  windows  open,  in  hot  climates,  is  extremely  nnwhole^ 
some.  Those  who  travel  on  foot  should  never  steep  under 
tiie  shadow  of  a  tree,  or  ne?ur  a  field  of  hemp. 

7.  Fruit, — Fresh  fruits,  and  even  the  ripest  grapes,  re- 
lax the  stomach  in  hot  climates,  and  an  immodenite  meal 
on  them  would  infallibly  produce  the  most  dangerous  cc»i- 
sequences,  if  breed  were  omitted  to  be  taken  with  them. 
Thirst,  however,  is  more  effectually  quenched  by  eating 
Jresli  fruit,  and  a  morsel  of  bread,  than  by  drinking  water. 

8.  Marshy  Coimtries, — In  marshy  districts,  the  mr  is  re- 
markably unhealthy.  In  such  situations,  it  is  necessary  to 
.k>ok  out  for  dry  houses  to  reside  in,  and  to  sleep  in  the  up- 

Er  stories.  Proper  exercise  should  be  taken,  avoiding 
th  the  heat  of  the  sun^  and  evening  damps.  A  just 
quantity  of  vinous  liquors,  and  victuals  yielding  good  noo- 
fishment,  is  necessary  in  such  cases. 

9.  Hot  Climates. — ^Travellers  in  hot  climates  should  ab- 
atidn  from  meat  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  at  night, 
otherwise  they  are  liable  to  putrid  fevers,  wliidi  are  seldom 
easily  removed.    Sweet  or  boiled  wines,  as  they  check  the 

C»wers  of  digestion,  and  tend  excessively  to  infiame  the 
ood,  ought  to  be  used  in  the  most  sparing  manner.  Those 
who  have  perspired  copiously  from  the  heat  at  the  sun, 
should  shelter  themselves  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
falling  of  the  dew;  and  if  they  cannot  avoid  the  evening 
damps,  should  by  no  means  sit  down,  for  continual  exer- 
cise IS  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  fatal  consequences 
which  so  often  result  from  cold  and  dew^ 

10.  Clothing. — Travellers,  who  walk  mucb,  or  take  vio- 
lent exercise,  should  wear  a  flannel  shirt  next  their  skin.  If 
their  clothes  have  been  thoroughly  wet,  they  sliould  endea- 
vour to  get  dry  beds,  and  elcf^n  shirts,  and  should  rub  thehr 
tfkins  with  dry  flaanet  before  they  go  to  bed.    If  they  can** 
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not  get  Ary  dothes^  they  shoaM  Iceep  tbw  bodBes  in  con* 
•taut  motioB  till  their  clothes  have  become  dry  upon  them. 

IL  Ji(^Ntion.— -A  tra\'eUer  should  never  visit  an  boapifld 
befiore  he  has  break&ited;  for  a  body  void  of  food  is  ^^  to 
contract  contagions  disorders.-  Before  visiting  the  sk^ 
it  may  be  advinble  to  eat  a  little  bread  dipt  in  vinegar^  * 
te  take  a  glass  of  wine,  with  a  little  sugar,  and  the  jidoe4C 
half  a  lemon.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  should  IHcewise  16 
iMashed  with  camphorated  vinegar,  and  during  the  time  4 
being  in  an  hospital,  the  ^nttle  should  never  be  ewaUowiC 

12.  Miscellaneous  Artictes* — ^TravellerB  should  not  Mj^ 
lect  to  carry  with  them  a  bottle  of  vin^ar  de  quatrevokntH^ 
some  French  brandy,  arquebusade,  or  Peruvian  balsHlk 
laudanum,  James's  powders,  and  a  small  bottle  of  HoC* 
man's  drops*. 

Attention  to  these  directions,  given  by  so  experienced  a 
traveller  as  Count  Bertchold,  will  be  found  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  traveller. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Duplanil's  rules,  the  following  are  tfe 
most  important :    LA  traveller  ought  to  provide  himsdK  ^. 
with  clothing  calculated  for  the  climate  in  which  be  pn^'^ 
poses  to  reside.    2.  He.will  require  some  medicines,  tho^^' 
probably  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  which  the  Doctor 
given  a  list,  amounting  to  thirty-six  in  number.    8. 
ought  to  avmd  any  liquors,  as  tea  or  ooflee  very  hot,  as  ttl[ 
will  make  him  feel  more  the  cold  afterwards :  a  glass 
water,  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  the  best  thing  he 
can  take.    4.  A  rapid  journey,  by  night  or  day,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health.     5.  On  a  jour- 
ney, a  person  should  continue  &s  much  as  possible  the  habits 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.    6.  Nothing  is  more  use* 
f  ul  in  a  journey  than  to  keep  up  a  gaiety  of  spirit.    7*  At 
an  inn,  the  greatest  precautions  are  necessary,  in  regard  to 
food,  sleeping,  &c. 

• 

*  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  making  these  celebrated  dropt:  R.Alco- 
liolit  et  ctherit  suiphuricaB,  partes  aequalet.  Six  drops  on  a  bit  of  mgarytrt 
»  remedy  for  faintne«<.  They  are  iikewine  accounted  tly»  best  tntidBCt 
against  tea-sickness.  This  may  sometimes  be  avoided,  by  alebpisg  in  thi 
middle  of  the  cabin,  instead  of  the  small  cloec  cabin  beds. 
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Sect.  Ih    Of  Travelling  by  Sea, 

Tftis  either  regards  the  crew  of  the  ship,  or  the  passcn- 
*s.  In  re^rd  to  the  first,  the  Rules  laid  down  by  the 
iebrated  Captain  Cook  for  sea  voyages^  are  so  judicious^ 
ait  they  cai^  seldom  fail  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew, 
here  they  are  properly  attended  to.  As  to  the  second,  the 
rections  given  by  Doctor  William  Wright  of  Edinburgh, 
ho  is  so  well  acquainted '  with  subjects  of  that  nature, 
ust  be  in  the  hii^hest  degree  satisfactory  to  those  who  are 
iierested  in  such  inquiries. 

Captain  Cook's  system  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
des. 

1.  Tlw  Creto  to  be  at  Tlvree  Watcher*. 

This  method  is  already  practised  in  many  sliips  of  the 
ivy ;  but  such  is  the  predilection  for  old  forms,  tliat  this 
'ndane  custom  is  far  from  being  universally  adopted.  That 
Itte  proportion  of  sleep  adds  to  the. health  and  vigour  of 
-  body,  will  readily  be  granted ;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
Otg  contributes  more  to  the  production  of  disease,  than 
'  little  sleep,  and  that  interrupted.     At  three  watdies, 

XDen  have  time  to  shift  and  dry  themselves,  if  wet ;  at 
^»  the  time  allotted  for  rest  being  so  short,  they  are 
5*)pted  to  rush  into  their  beds  in  the  wet  condition  iii 
^cdi  they  often  come  from  the  dedc ;  and  are  exposed  to 

the  dangers  which  arise  from  going  to  deep  in  wel 
^^es.  When  there  is  no  pressing  occasion,  a  seaman  oagbt 
(^  refreshed  with  as  much  uninterrupted  sleep  as  a  com  ^ 
K^  day  labourer  f. 

"Thecrewof  a  ship  of  war  are  either  at  watch  and  watch,  at  three 
ci^es,  or  at  four  watches.  At  watch  and  watch,  the  vrorking  seamen  are 
*^ed  into  two  bodies;  one  off  the  deck,  and  the  other  itpoo  the  deck* 
|]r  are  relieved  every  four  hours,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
'^  are  two  watches  of  two  hours  each.  According  to  this  plan,  thev  will 
'^  alternately,  one  day  eight  hours  sleep,  and  the  other  day  fonr.  when 
^ire  watches,  they  have,  for  two  days,  eight  boors  sleep  complete,  bnt 
^  third  day  they  are  only  allowed  four  hours  sleep  at  once;  aiid  after 
'^tch  of  four  hours,  calico  the  middle  watch,  they  JhAve  four  hoars  more» 
^''  watches  are  practised  in  harbours  merely. 

I*  It  it  true,  that  some  truly  meritorious  raicers  keep  their  people  at  two 
'^chci,  aod  preserve  them  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  but  tbcj  are  laoa 
»^  observers  of  every  other  part  of  this  phttk 
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I.  7b  haoe  Dry  Oothei  to  $l4ft  ih^msdoe^  qfUr 

Wet. 

.  What  his  been  observed  on  the  former  artide^  will  abo 
apply  to  this ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Captain  Cook  pud  ^ 
strictest  attention  to  this  heieui,  by  diiecting  some  of  .Jlp. 
offioers  to  see  that  every  man,  on  going  wet'nom  his  walqlb 
jhould  immediately  put  on  dry  clothes;  and  the  same lii^ 
thod  observed  on  their  going  to  bed*. 

8*  To  keep  their  PereonSy  Hammocks,  Bedding  emd  CMM^ 

clean  and  dry. 


That  cleanliness  conduces  to  health  will  not  be 
This  humane  commander  made  his  men  pass  in  review  he* 
fore  him,  one  day  in  every  week,  and  saw  tliet  thej  III 
changed  their  linen,  and  were  as  neat  and  clean  as  drraih 
stances  would  admit.  He  had  also  every  day  the  hammdib 
carried  on  the  booms,  or  some  other  airy  part  of  the  sUJK 
unlashed,  and  the  bedding  thoroughly  shaken  and  dn% 
well  knowing,  that,  from  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  si 
many  men  below,  every  thing,  even  in  the  space  of  tmii^^ 
four  hours,  is  apt  to  contract  an  ofiensive  moisture.  Wtai 
the  weather  prevented  the  hammocks  being  carried  oo  dttii 
they  were  constantly  taken  down,  to  make  room  for  thi 
fires,  the  sweeping,  and  other  cleaning  operations.  It  oMf 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  the  beds  and  blankets  are  ready 
receptacles  for  infection,  too  mucli  pains  cannot  be  takfll 
in  well  airing  and  purifying  them.  When  possible,  frcdi 
water  should  be  allowed  to  the  men  who  wash  their  clotha^ 
as  soap  will  not  mix  with  sea- water,  and  linen  washed  m 
brine  never  thoroughly  dries.  Water  from  steam  might  bs 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  washing. 

4.  To  keep  the  Ship  clean  between  Decks. 

Little  need  be  observed  on  this  head,  as  his  method  of 
washing  and  scrubbing  is  universally  practised,  in  cfOJ 
ship  in  the  service. 

•  The  late  Lord  Mulgnitre,  in  hit  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  eoUi 
men  gettihif  wet,  oMd  to  ^rive  each  a  pint  of  porter,  but  they  were  !« 
obligMl  to  paM  before  him  in  dry  clothes. 
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$•  To  have  frequent  Fires  between  Decks,  and  at  the  bottom 

of  the  Well 

On  this  head  Captain  Cook  laid  the  greatest  stress,  as  aa 
object  without  which  every  other  effort  would  Have  availed 
nothing ;  and  in  this  particular,  he  took  special  care  that 
his  orders  should  be  scrupulously  carried  into  execution. 
His  method  was,  to  have  iron  pots,  with  dry  wood,  which 
he  burned  between  decks,  in  a  well,  and  other  parts  of  the 
ship,  during  which  time,  some  of  the  crew  were  employed 
in  rubbing  with  canvas  or  oakum,  every  paH  that  had  the 
least  damp.  As  moisture  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great 
source  of  the  diseases  of  seamen,  by  removing  that  cause, 
the  effect  must  cease.  The  advantages  of  fire  are  no  where 
more  manifest,  than  in  sweetening  the  -well,  where  the 
whole  leakage,  whether  of  the  ship  itself,  or  of  the  casks  of 
spoiled  meat  or  corrupted  water,  runs  into.  Vet  this  place, 
cften  so  fatal  to  many,  is  now  rendered  safe  and  sweet,  by 
means  of  an  iron  pot  -filled  with  fire,  and  let  down  to  bum 
Id  it.  The  washing  the  ship  between  decks,  however  pro- 
per it  may  be  in  fine  weather,  ought  never  to  be  practised, 
hut  when  tiiere  is  sufficient  time  given  for  the  fires  to  ren- 
der every  part  perfectly  dry,  before  the  men  are  permitted 
to  return  to  their  births*.  There  may  be  some  crevices  or 
parts  of  the  ship,  where  the  heat  from  the  stoves  cannot 
readily  absorb  the  moisture.  In  that  case,  logger  heads, 
heated  red  hot,  and  laid  oii  sheets  of  tin  or  iron,  will 
speedily  effect  the  purpose.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
erery  part  of  the  ship  that  requires  fires,  such  as  the  man- 
ger, orlop,  cockpit,  &c.  as  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  dis- 
cerning officer,  that  where  the  least  circulating  air  is,  the 
mcyre  necessary  it  is  for  fires  to  extract  the  foul  and  stagnant 
vapour. 

6.  To  avoid  a  Draught  of  Air » 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  observed,  that  permitting  the 
men  to  sit  in  the  draught  of  air  between  the  ports,  when 
open  on  both  sides  of  the  sliip,  must  ever  be  attended  with 
danger :  and  although  this  liberty  is  not  allowed  in  many 
ships,  yet  its  prohibition  is  far  from  being  universal. 

*  When  the  jn'cat  cabin,  wardroom,  or  officers*  cabins  are  washed,  they 
are  never  occupied  till  dry.    Ought  not  the  same  ^are  to  be  taken  of  tat 
i*f  habitation  ? 
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7«  Proper  attefiiion  to  he  paid  to  the  Ship  Coppere.  8.  7l« 
Fat  Mled  out  oj  the  Salt  S^ond  Pork f  never  to  be  mem 
to  the  People.  9,  The  Men  to  be  allowed  plenty  qf  Freeh 
Water  at  the  Ship's  return  to  Port;  the  Water  remaufke^g 
OH  board  to  be  started^  and  Fresh  Water  from  the  shfont 
to  be  taken  in  its  room. 


Little  appears  peeessaiy  to  be  observed  regarding  th 
particulars,  for  in  every  ship  proper  attention  is  now  paid 
to  keep  the  coppers  clean  and  free  from  verdigriae ;  and 
the  people  are  not  now  permitted  to  use  the  fat  bcxled  out 
of  the  beef  and  pork.  With  respect  to  having  fresh  water 
from  shore,  in  room  of  what  has  been  at  sea,  where  time 
will  permit,  effectual  steps  are  generally  taken  to  secure 
that  essential  advantage, 

I  thought  it  right,  in  this  work,  to  preserve  a  short  ac-. 
count  of  the  great  system  which  does  so  much  credit  to  the 
memory  of  Cook.  In  consequence  of  his  having  rigidly 
adhered  to  it,  this  celebrated  navigator  performed  a  voyage 
of  upwards  of  three  years,  in  every  climate  of  the  globe, 
with  the  loss,  by  disease,  of  only  one  man,  who  had  evi- 
dently symptoms  of  consumption  before  he  left  England* 
In  testimony  of  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  this  nappy 
discovery,  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  30th  November,  l//0^ 
decreed  their  prize  medal  to  Captain  Cook  :  and  its  Presi- 
dent, (Sir  John  Pringlc),  on  that  occasion,  justly  remarked, 
"  Tliat,  it  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  liim  who  saved 
the  life  of  a  single  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  not  due  to 
that  man,  who,  having  himself  saved  many,  has  also 
pointed  out,  and  recorded  the  means,  by  which  Great  Bri- 
tain may,  in  future,  preserve  numbers  of  her  intrepid  sons, 
who,  braving  every  danger,  have  so  liberally  contribuied  to 
the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of 
their  country  ?" 

Dr,  WrighVs  Directions  to  X}fficers  going  to  the  West  Indies, 

during  their  Passage, 

TTie  following  valuable  hints,  though  originally  intended 
by  Dr.  Wright  merely  for  the  use  of  officers  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  are,  in  general,  equally  applicable  to  other 
descriptions  of  persons ;  and  indeed,  to  aJl  those  going  by 
sea  front  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate. 

1.  Take  your  passage  in  a  packet,  a  frigate  of  war^  or 
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in  an  armed  ship  with  convoy^  and  let  your  birth  or  cabia 
be  in  a  free  and  well  ventilated  part  of  the  ship.  Transports 
are  often  crowded  with  soldiers^  and  encumbered  with  wo- 
men and  children ;  and  unless  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
observance  of  cleanliness  is  attended  to,  in  the  persons  as 
individuals,  and  in  the  births  of  the  men  between  decks,  the 
ship  or  jail  fever  will  soon  break  out,  first  amongst  the 
troops,  then  among  the  seamen,  and,  lastly,  among  the 
officers  themselves. 

2.  If  you  have  not  before  made  a  voyage  any  where,  it  is 
probable  you  would  get  sea-sick,  which,  while  it  lasts,  is 
extremely  distressing.  I  advise  you  at  all  times  to  sit  in 
good  air,  and  to  be  much  upon  deck  throughout  the  day, 
and  frequently  to  bathe  the  face  in  a  bason  of  cold  salt  wa- 
ter. After  each  fit  of  vomiting,  take  a  small  bason  of  tea, 
water-gruel,  or  broth.  Take  sparingly  of  solid  animal 
food,  and  abstain  from  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  for  some 
days. 

3.  Here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  salt  beef  and 
pork  are  drained  of  all  their  nutritive  juices.  Living  on 
such  food,  exhausts  the  power  and  action  of  the  stomachy 
and  no  proper  supply  of  chyle  enters  the  circulation.  This, 
with  lying  in  confined  parts  of  the  ship,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce sea  scurvy,  with  all  its  direful  consequences. 

4.  Costiveness  must  be  prevented  by  attention  to  diet. 
Eat  moderately  of  flesh  meat,  but  with  it  plenty  of  vege- 
tables. There  is  not  a  better,  nor  a  more  wholesome  mess 
at  sea,  than  pease  soup,  when  seasoned  with  onions  or 
celery  seed ;  exercise  upon  deck  is  conducive  to  health  in 
general ;  it  strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  pro- 
motes digestion,  and  enables  every  organ  to  perform  its 
functions.  Some  mild  laxative  medicine  may  be  taken  now 
and  then,  as  the  aloetic  pill  of  the  shops. 

6.  While  at  sea,  make  a  hearty  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee, 
with  plenty  of  biscuit  and  butter.  The  same  articles  may 
be  used  after  dinner,  or  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Take  nothing  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
nor  be  prevailed  on  to  partake  of  the  meridian  bowl.  This 
palls  the  appetite,  weakens  the  stomach,  and  occasions  a 
confusion  in  the  head. 

6.  Take  care  that  the  live  stock  be  regularly  fed  and 
kept  clean,  otherwise  they  v/ill  soon  be  in  a  diseased  state, 
and  die  ;  or,  if  killed,  not  fit  to  be  brought  to  the  table. 

7.  Let  your  dinner,  when  on  board  of  ship,  or  on  shore, 
consist  of  a  due  proportion  of  animal  food  and  vegetables; 
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no  Tkh  saacesy  or  highly  seasoned  food.  Eating  in  modem- 
tioD  is  necessary. 

8.  During  dinner,  take  a  glass  of  water,  or  good  brui^ 
vmall  beer.  The  absurd  practice  of  drinking  several  glasses 
of  wiocy  while  eating,  should  be  abolished.  Three  glasaet 
xd  vnne  aflber  dinner  may  be  taken,  or  a  draught  of  porter 
or  ale ;  but  a  miKture  olF  liquors  never  fails  to  disorder  the 
stomi^h  and  head. 

9.  For  supper,  take  a  slice  of  cold  meat,  and  a  draiq^t 
of  porter.  Go  to  bed  soon,  and  rise  cariy.  Wash  yonc 
fece  and  hands  in  cold  salt  water*. 

A  person  who  observes  temperance,  sleeps  sound,  rises 
ivfreshed,  and  is  fit  for  any  exertions  of  body  and  mind 
throughout  the  day.  But  the  intemperate  and  luxuriom 
are  soon  fatigued  and  debilitated ;  they  are  unfit  for  labour 
or  exertioa;  they  become  peevish;  a  burthen  to  themselves^ 
and  a  source  of  vexation  to  all  around  them. 


^ECT.  IIL    €fth€  relative  Advantages  or  Disadvantages  t^ 

^      TraveWng  by  Sea  or  Ldand. 

It  has  often  been  disputed,  whether  travelling  by  sea  or 
land  ought  to  be  preferred.  If  one  travels  in  a  carria^  by 
land,  the  seat  is  confineS,  the  posture  uneasy,  and  the 
oonii>any  may  be  disaicrccjible.  Rut  in  the  cabin  of  a  ves.<cl, 
if  properly  oonstruotcd,  every  lliinji  is  iK.it,  and  often  ele- 


♦  It  mny  be  proper  to  add  two  receipts,  oi'.p  for  prcscrviujj  cream  for 
Teral  week?  or  i).i>n^hs,  aiulthc  otiicrfor  making  egg  tea,  botli  of  which  may 
be  u.*cful  in  sea-voyajfci. 

^lotU  cf  Frestrvin^  Cream  for  3irvfr.ll  fVr,h  ar  Alcr.th:^  pjrticuLr'\  etthuiated 
fur  Sea  /'*)'J7«.— Take  11*  ounces  of  white  ?ugar,  and  dis?olvc  it  in  some 
ounces  of  water  over  a  moderate  fire.  After  the  mi^^mt  is  dissolved,  hoil  it 
for  about  two  minutest  in  an  earthen  vrs*'-i;  aficr  wlucii,  add,  imnicdialdv, 
li2otiiu:c«  (flreiJi  cream,  andmixihc  wi.ole  unifc;:n\Iy  ovrrthc  fir:*;  then 
fuiTer  it  to  cool,  pour  it  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  loik  carHuiiy.  Keep  it  ia 
a  cool  phice,  and  it  will  contiiiue  fu  for  use  for  several  wi-ck*,  or  even 
xnontiu. 

AloJe  cf  m^lung^  K^i  7<-d.— h  is  well  known  how  diflicuh  it  it  to  procure 
cream,  oreveu  milk,  at  sea,  for  making  tea;  but  e^g^  may  be  preserved  in 
a  fresh  state,  by  being  buttered,  or  put  up  in  salt,  or  preserved  in  lime 
water,  and cKey  form  a  most  excellent  Milntitute.  The  mixie  of  usinj^  an 
•^gi  is  this.  Put  in  the  whole  egpf,  yolk  and  all,  ;i  ;  raiv  xtaie^  into  a  buwi, 
and  unite  the  whole  thoroughly,  by  working  it  to  vi*  er  with  a  table  spoon, 
then  pour  in  the  tea  gradually  from  a  icH-pot,  co:  ...ntly  st-rrinjj  the  mil- 
ture,  to  as  to  make  it  one  uniform  and  homoj^feneous  nias'>.  It  is  hardly  pot* 
•ibU-  to  distinguish  this  miiture,  wlien  properly  prepared,  U  om  tea  and  rich 
cream.  It  is  a  very  nourishing  substance  also,  and  miy,  with  that  view,  b« 
rtcvmmtnded  to  invalids  on  shore.  An  egg  thus  prepared,  may  hkcwift 
aitfwcr  wilh  coffiM,  iaitead  of  cream. 
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gant ;  the  apartment  may  be  well  wanned  ;  all  the  acconi* 
modations  necessary  may  be  met  with,  as  a  good  bed,  a 
fpood  table,  the  power  of  reading  books,  of  attending  to 
ordinary  studies,  or  applying  one's  self  to  music,  or  to 
amusing  games ;  and  the  society  on  board  a  vessel  being 
more  numerous,  if  possessed  of  good  dispositions,  they  be- 
come more  united,  and  desirous  of  contributing  to  each 
other's  comfort  and  happiness.  All  these  advantages,  how- 
erer,  it  is  contended,  are  dearly  purchased  by  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  and  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  a  protracted 
navigation^. 

In  regard  to  sea-voyages  for  the  sake  of  health,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  sailing  is  of  considerable  use  in  various  disorders, 
as  in  consumption,  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  glandular  ob- 
structions, and  in  some  respects  it  possesses  advantages  to 
which  no  oilier  species  of  exercise  can  lay  claim.  The  fol- 
lowing may,  in  ])articular,  be  enumerated:  1.  A  person  is 
carried  very  quickly,  and  blown  about  by  the  winds,  which 
are  often  adverse,  by  means  of  which,  the  pressure  and 
action  of  the  air  is  much  increased.  2.  This  exercise  is  con- 
$taiitj  for  the  ship  is  perpetually  in  motion,  and  the  body  is 
continually  under  its  power,  wliereas,  other  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, arc  only  taken  at  intervals.  3.  The  volutorv  and  toss- 
ing  motion  of  the  ship,  is  a  great  addition  to  the  exercise, 
MS  thereby  one  set  or  other  of  the  muscles,  throughout  the 
whole  body,  is  regularly  and  alternately  kept  in  action,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  4.  One  is  constantly 
breathing  an  air  peculiarly  salutary,  which  is  rendered  more 
salubrious,  as  the  air  suil'ers  a  constant  undulatory  motion, 
corresponding  to  the  motion  of  the  sea.  5.  The  sickness 
and  vomiting,  which  often  accompany  sailing,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  wholesome.  It  cleanses  Uie  first  passages 
from  bad  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might  vitiate  the 
chyle,  and  render  the  blood  impure  and  disordered.  It 
also  restores  tlie  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  of  its  append- 
ages ;  and  is  a  sure  remedy  in  many  diseases,  which  have 
their  seat  in,  and  depend  on,  the  distempered  state  of  the 
alimentary  tube,  its  beneticial  effects  on  the  stomach  are 
soon  perceived,  by  the  appetite  which  it  in  general  gives. 
6*  Sailing  unites  the  advantages  of  walkings  or  the  gentle 
and  constant  action  of  the  muscles,  with  which  that  exer- 
cise is  accompanied  ;  and  of  ridings  or  the  continued  suc- 

•  Medicine  du  Voya^eur,  torn.  i.  p.  139.  To  j^uard  aicainst  one  of  the 
principal  dangers  attending;  a  sea-voya§;e,  a  cork  jacket  Imi  beea  reC9ui* 
niended,  at  a  nieant  of  safety  in  the  event  of  shipwreck. 

*Ff 
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tnssion  which  it  occasions;  nnd  furnishes  the  same  adno^ 
tage,  of  being  carried  about  with  considerable,  qoicknesf 
through  the  air.  7*  Though  accompanied*  with  all  these 
advantages,  yet  it  Is  .not  a  severe  exercise,  nor  is  it  attended 
with  lassitude  or  loss  of  spirits,  as  other  exercises  often  are; 
which  cannot  indeed,  be  undertaken  by  those  who  are  weak 
and  wasted,  without  great  precautions;  whereas,  sailing, 
though  a  violent  species  of  exercise,  yet  is  neverthekss 
safe ;  and  except  the  sickness  which  it  at  first  occasions, 
it  is  easily  sustained.  There  is  hardly  any  stage  of  a  dis-* 
ease,  in  which  the  use  of  it  ought  to  be  prohibited,  if  the 
frame  of  the  body  or  mind  is  not  too  much  broken,  or  some 
part  corrupted;  even  in  this  last  case  it  is  sometimes  highly 
proper*. 

Sailing,  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  It  is 
certainly  of  use  to  the  weak,  provided  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  be  steady  and  even,  and  the  sea  not  rough,  nor  the 
wind  too  high ;  but  to  be  tossed  about  in  a  stormy  sea, 
affects  the  strongest  constitution,  if  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  occasions  giddiness,  vomiting,  intolerable  anxiety,  faint- 
ing, and  tcrrorf ;  and,  on  these  accounts,  cannot,  in  manj 
cases,  be  recommended. 


Skct.  IV^.     Of  a  Temporary  Change  ofResidefice  ai  Bomtf 

for  the  sake  of  Health. 

Ix  the  present  mode  of  living,  and  state  of  soeiety  la  this 
country,  by  which  such  multitudes  become  the  inhabitants 
of  great  towns,  there  is  no  practice  more  salubrious,  or 
which  tends  more  to  renovate  the  constitution,  than  a  tem- 
porary retirement  to  the  country,  to  such  as  can  afford  the 
expence ;  and  as  many  have  not  country  houses  to  reside  io, 
icatering'placeSy  as  they  are  called,  must  be  resorted  to, 
where  many  likewise  fly,  as  a  cure  for  the  disorders  with 
which  they  are  afflicted  J. 

An  ingenious  author  has  called  these  places,  "  receptacles 
"  for  the  dying,  corresponding  to  charnel-houses,  where 
*^  desperate  cases  can  be  sent  away  from  notice,  and  by 
^  which  ^e  credit  of  a  baffled  practitioner  may,  in  some 

^  /  #  Ctildiriit  OB  the  UMof  Sea  Vi»yagct  in  Medicine,  p.  13,  17. 

8te*tht  Best  Method  of  Preserving  Health,  p.  143. 


^ 


fatetnt  sett  Metluxl  of  Preserving  Health,  p.  143. 
Time  doctrines  are  sanctioned  by  Hippocrates,  who  states,  **thttiB 
igw^Mnes,  chanse  of  country  is  of  service.  —C/</)m*/  Mt^/mertOft  m  tf^ 
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^  measure  be  saved*  ;'*  and  it  must  be  admiUed,  that  such 
3  chapge,  mere  especially  in  the  case  of  consumptions,  is 
aeldoii)  attended  with  success.  But  still,  as  the  change 
of  air,  the  effects  of  new  scenery,  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  exercise  attending  the  journey,  and  the  hopes  of  relief, 
are  sometimes  attended  with  the  best  consequences,  the 
system  of  going  to  such  places  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
giwn  up;  though  it  would  certainly  have  a  much  better 
effect,  if  it  commenced  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease* 
As  travelling,  however,  to  a  remote  place,  must  be  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the 
journey  cannot  be  commenced  in  favourable  weather,  it 
would  be  better  to  remain  at  home,  (fitting  up  the  apart- 
ments properly  against  the  inconveniences  of  the  winter 
season),  than  to  be  driven  about  in  bad  weather,  and  sent 
from  one  comfortless  lodging  to  another,  which  tlie  healthy 
themselves  often  find  to  be  prejudicial. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to,  has  given 
the  following  rules  regarding  watering-places. 

The  waters  of  Bath,  he  observes,  are  undoubtedly  not 
inert.  They  are  useful  to  enfeebled  stomachs,  and  in  otlier 
weaknesses  of  the  digestive  organs,  they  have  proved  of  ser- 
vice. Let  the  rich,  therefore,  resort  to  Bath  to  spend  their 
superfluous  money,  and  to  find  amusement,  if  they  can,  in 
tins  lounger's  paradise. 

Persons  in  confirmed  consumption^  however,  ought  not  to 
be  sent  from  home,  for  the  sake  of  any  air  or  water  we 
have.  The  strong  desire  of  a  dying  person,  changes  the 
state  of  the  question  altogether.  But  the  whim  is  often 
transient,  and  they  may  almost  always  be  persuaded  to  de- 
sist from  an  undertaking,  of  which  the  evil  is  certain,  and 
the  chance  of  benefit  hopeless. 

It  is  certainly  advisable,  in  hot  weather,  to  escape  from 
a  great  city,  into  any,  not  unhealthy,  part  of  tlie  country, 
likely  on  the  whole,  to  be  most  convenient;  and  children 
should  always  be  in  the  country  if  possible. 

Bathing,  and  artificial  waters,  can,  in  general,  be  had  as 
well  at  home  as  abroad. 

Travelling  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  change 
of  air.  The  agitation  of  the  body  changes  its  functions;  and 
the  effect  of  fine  scenery  is  another  consideration  totally 
distinct. 

*  Manual  of  Health,  p.SS^  S27,&caLc 
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Tlie  phcei  of  liesort  most  agreeable,  will  be  most  aahi* 
•nj  to  some  Taletadinarians;  but  for  -others,  tboae  moal 
Aagiceable  are  best  on  4hat  very  accomt,  as  their  stay  aH 
ttem  will  be  shortened. 

Sect.  V.    Cf  IVaceUing  abroad  for  HeaUh. 

Besidbs  flie  places  at  home,  it  has  long  been  the  costom 
in  England,  to  send  consumptive  patients  to  warmer  cli- 
mates, such  as  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal*,  or 
Italy,  for  the  sake  o£  enjoying  a  drier  and  purer  air.  The 
utility  of  this  practice  is  much  doubted.  It  appears  that  an 
atmosphere,  charged  with  a  certain  degree  qf  moisture^  is 
Bore  friendly  to  the  lungs,  and  to  t£e  body  in  general, 
fhan  very  dry  sur. 

In  hot  sandy  climates,  (for  example  in  Egypt),  all  the 
means  which  art  can  suggest,  are  employed,  to  moderate 
die  heat,  and  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with  the  necessary 
muiisture.  They  make  wells  in  the  middle  of  their  houses  ; 
Aey  receive  the  cool  air  of  grottoes  by  means  of  tubes;  they. 
Eve  in  cellars  in  the  hot  weather ;  keep  their  windows  opes 
during  the  night,  and  close  those  carefully  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  day ;  they  sprinkle  their  apart- 
ments with  fresh  water,  or  spread  leaves  or  flowers  over 
them ;  thus  the  air  becomes  charged  ^nth  the  moisture  that 
evaporates,  by  \vhich  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  and  its 
parching  dryiu^ss  is  rendered  siTpportable. 

Dr.  Pugh  has  demonstrated,  by  arguments  founded  on 
experience,  that  the  climate  of  Naples  or  of  Nice,  is  verj*  ini- 
mical to  consumptive  people.  He  instances  a  great  number 
of  English  who  died  in  a  short  time  in  these  towns,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  would  probably  have  escaped,  if  they 
bad  remained  in   England,  or  chosen  some  parts  of  tho 

*  In  a  racent  publication,  **  Information  re^nectine  CbiTtate,  interesting  to 
a  numerous  cUm  of  Invalids  in  Great  Britain/*  (printed  an.  1815),  the  cli- 
mate of  Portugal  is  objected  to,  on  account  of  it<^  constant  cold  r.i^vhti,  and 
#reat  difference  of  temperature  in  its  fine  and  bad  weather;  fjr  thouj^  even 
in  winter,  there  is  sometimes  a  fortnight  of  line  steady  weather,  sowarm^ 
that  the  windows  may  l)eopen  from  twelve  to  five  o'clock;  yet  dunn|f  tht 
iucceeding  three  weeks,  the  rains  may  be  ince«<ant,  without  any  fires,  as  in 
Eogluiid,  to  counteract  their  mischievous  cifcci^.  The  inhabitants  both 
of  Ponugal,  and  of  the  Cape  of  (^ood  Hope,  keep  them«'.lvc$  warm  by 
clothinfT,  and  say,  *•  "W'e  do  not  adopt  the  Lnf^likh  custom  ( r  fi.  f ;,  because  if 
we  did,  we  would,  like  them,  catch  cold"  Un  the  whole  ihi<  auihnr  con- 
tends, that  nothinjrshortof  Sl  Helena,  the  West  iudics  or  il.e  1  ra«;i»,caa 
W  w^rtli  going  to  tea  for,  ia  ordor  to  prevent,  or  to  cure  coosumpiiun. 
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South  of  France.  He  then  proceeds  to  enamerate  certaia 
cantons  of  France,  which  he  prefers  to  any  part  of  Italy. 
He  mentions,  for  the  winter  season,  the  environs  of  Avig- 
non, of  Nismes,  and  of  Perzenas;  principally  because  these 
districts  are  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  sea,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  thinks  is  prejudicial  in  cold  weather. 

In  summer  he  prefers  Bareges  or  Bagneres,  (both  situated 
in  a  hilly  country),  even  to  the  mountains  of  Cevcnnes, 
which  should  be  left  about  November,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  proposed  winter  residence. 

An  ingenious  author,  from  whose  work  these  observa- 
tions are  extracted  is,  on  the  whole,  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
proper  to  seek  for,  and  to  prepare  suitable  situations  for 
invalids,  in  our  own  islands.  He  maintains,  that  the  mild 
and  sheltered  vales  of  Devonshire,  and  part  of  Cornwall^ 
offer  situations  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  any  fo- 
reign country ;  and  that  whilst  such  invalids  as  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  families  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  may 
easily  correspond  with,  or  be  visited  by,  their  dearest  con- 
nexions, they  may  enjoy,  on  the  south-  western  shores  of 
JEngland,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands,  all  the 
salutary  advantages  of  foreign  climes,  without  the  inconve- 
niences and  the  dangers  of  a  distant  voyage^. 


SscT.  yi.     On  a  change  of  Residence,  with  a  view  to  u 

Permanent  Settlement. 

It  is  well  known,  that  owing  to  commercial  and  other 
motives,  numbers  of  individuals  are  led  to  emigrate  from 
this  country  to  warmer  regions,  in  particular  to  the  £ast  or 
West  Indies,  many  of  whom  suffer  from  the  voyage,  or  fall 
victims  to  the  change,  as  they  rarely  know  the  precautions 
necessary  to  preserve  their  health,  in  a  new  and  untried  si- 
tuation. To  persons  advanced  in  life,  such  a  change  is  not 
unfavourable,  but  to  those  who  are  young  and  healthy,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  and  who  live  upon  animal  food,  and 
fermented  liquors,  it  is  frequently  fatal,  from  ignorance 
bow  to  conduct  themselvesf. 


*  Dr.  Rcgnault'f  observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  an  Essay 
on  the  Lichen  Islandicus,  considered  as  an  aliment,  and  as  a  medicine  in 
fhat  disorder,  printed  anno  1804. 

f  Valangin's  Treatise  on  Diet,  &c.  p.  26.  This  author  recommends,  that 
they  should  never  think  of  removing  horn  a  cold  to  a  hoc  climate  without 
previous  evacuation. 
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In  ord^r  td  obtain  infomitition  regarding  the  memui  of 
fireserving  the  health  of  Europeans  in  our  East  Indian 
fettkments,  the  author  applied  to  some  friends,  long  re- 
iident  in  the  East,  (in  particular  to  Col.  John  Macdonatd), 
tiy  whom  the  following  rules  have  been  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 

Rules  for  the  East  Indies, 

1.  Attend  to  the  usages  of  the  best  informed  natives, 
adapting  them  to  your  own  habit<;,  as  much  as  European 
and  Oriental  customs  can  assimilate. 

2»  On  landing  in  Ihdia,  take  some  medicine  best  adapted 
to  the  general  habit. 

I  3.  Rise  early,  and  retire  early ;  taking  morning  exercise 
ID  a  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  but  carefully  avoid  getting 
the  feet  wetted  with  the  morning  dew. 

4.  Every  second  morning,  biithc  the  whole  body  with 
eold  water,  and  follow  the  native  plan,  of  throwing  the  wa- 
ter on  the  head,  by  means  of  a  small  bucket ;  some,  how- 
ever, prefef  the  tepid  hath  of  from  if2^  to  \YJ^  of  Fahrenheit^ 
partieuhniy  if  little  exercise  has  beei*  taken. 

5.  Never  bathe  after  having  been  out,  and  after  having 
brought  on  perspiration,  cither  by  walking,  or  any  other 
exercise.  In  such  a  case,  be  content  with  rubbing  the 
body  well  with  clean  towels,  and  having  tlie  ftet  and  slnu- 
flcsitics  only  of  the  body  washed  with  cold  witor;  usinij^  the 
welted  corner  of  a  towel  for  the  latier  purpose. 

6.  Breakfast  on  tea,  or  coffee,  laling  rice,  or  fish,  or 
meat  prepared  with  spices.  Curries,  or  hot  grills,  will  be 
far  from  injnrions  al  this  meal.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  Torrid  Zone  |)roduces  a  greater  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating herbs  than  othrr  quarters;  as  if  Nature  intended 
them  for  vivifying  the  digestintr  powers,  subject  toweakeiu^d 
or  reduced  action,  arising  from  excess  of  atmospheric 
warmth. 

/•  While  in  motion,  have  no  dread  of  perspiration,  even 
to  excess.  Hiose  who  unfortunately  do  not  perspire  freely, 
generally  soon  fall  victims  to  a  climate,  wliose  heat  ahnost 
always  produces  copious  perspiration,  e\en  under  a  stale  of 
rest. 

8.  When  under  a  profuse  perspiration,  avoid  sitting 
i^owo  in  cool  or  cold  situations,  and,  more  especially,  if 
^il|lOied  to  a  draught  or  current  of  uir.  Shifting  in  India 
*Vtt  or  five  times  a-day  is  usual.    When  strong  perspiration 
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has  been  excited,  Shift ;  taking  care  to  rub  the  body  well 
with  clean,  and  rather  coarse  towels. 

9.  Avoid  eating  and  drinking  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, or  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  If  water,  cooled 
by  means  of  salt  petre,  be  requisite  to  allay  thirst,  let  such 
not  be  drank  when  perspiring  freely.  A  settlement  remark- 
able for  mortality,  became  healthy,  when  the  inhabitants 
abstained  totally,  from  drinking  sangaree  and  punch  in 
the  forenoon ;  as  these  pernicious  beverages  excited  an  ex- 
cess of  bile,  productive  of  intermittent  fevers  and  agues,  too 
frequently  followed  by  fatal  malignant  disorders. 

10.  At  dinner  eat  and  drink  freely,  and  never  finish  this 
principal  meal  without  curry, — a  dish  never  absent  from  the 
tabic  of  the  natives.  Avoid  dishes  made  up  with  rich 
sauces  of  a  greasy  description,  and  not  relieved  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  spices.  Use  the  fine  vegetables  of  the  country 
freely.  Fruit  at  first  must  be  taken  in  very  moderate  quan- 
tities, as  an  early  excess  in  this  respect,  always  lays  the 
foundation  of  slight  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  leads,  sooUy  to  a  serious  affection  of  the  general  sys- 
tem*. 

11.  The  intense  heat  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  cli- 
mates, exhausts  the  strength  and  animal  spirits,  hence 
wine  in  moderation  may  be  taken,  to  stimulate  the  relaxed, 
and  stagnant  powers  of  the  system,  thus  reduced  by  labour, 
or  perspiration.  The  kind  of  wine  is  important.  Madeira, 
or  old  sherry,  ought  to  be  .preferred.  A  mixture  of  wines  b 
improper.  Malt  liquor  is  prejudicial,  unless  where  much 
exercise  is  taken. 

12.  An  hour's  sleep,  after  dinner,  is  a  vivifying  and  re*- 
freshing  indulgence,  required  by  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
If  high  perspiration  has  taken  place  during  this  rest,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  shift,  previously  to  taking  an  airing  in  a 
carriage,  or  by  walking  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

13.  It  is  best  to  abstain  from  eating  at  supper,  any  thing 
beyond  a  little  fruit,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  digestible 
food,  as  chickens,  or  cold  tongue,  &c.  &c. 

14.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  sleep  with  open  windows, 

•  It  is  for  want  of  proper  aUention  to  this  point,  that  ships  arriving  in 
India,  in  a  fhort  time,  lose  a  large j)roportion  of  their  crews :  when  a  pine- 
apple can  be  purchased  for  a  few  pence,  and  other  fine  tropical  fruits  can 
be  had  for  ahnost  nothing,  the  poor  sailor,  long  deprived  of  esculents,  and 
induced  by  such  tempting  productions,  thmks  he  cannot  consume  too  much 
at  so  cheap  a  rate;  little  aware,  that  thit  iftdiilgence  certainly  leads  to  his 
dettroction. 
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exposed  to  the  pernicious  mflaence  t>f  the  land-^ 
The  quantity  of  covering  must  be  light^  as  perspiratioDy 
brought  on  by  much  clothings  is  not  salubrious^  but  quite 
the  reverse. 

15.  On  such  mornings  as  the  bath  is  not  used,  the  feet 
and  angles  of  the  body,  should  be  well  washed,  using  m 
towel-corner  wetted  in  water,  to  rub  with ;  also,  the  rest  of 
the  body  should  be  washed,  previous  to  an  early  mormoif 
fide. 

1(5.  Captain  of  ships,  their  officers  and  passengers,  too 
frequently  omit  to  provide  themselves  with  Uirht  ciotlieM 
calculated  for  the  climate.  They  land  heavily  covered,  and 
frequently,  malignant  fevers  are  soon  brought  on,  by  keep- 
ing tlie  system  thus  oppressed  with  excess  of  heat,  and 
perspiration  lodged  arui  soured  in  clothes,  used  again  and 
again  for  want  of  proper  changes*.  Many  of  the  common 
sailors  and  soldiers,  fall  victinis  to  this  cause.  If  a  cheap 
light  kind  of  dress  were  prepared  for  tliem,  numberless 
fives  would  thus  be  saved. 

17.  On  getting  unavoidably  wet,  shift  instantly,  takiiig 
eare  to  dry  the  body  well, -rubbing  it  over  immediately  after- 
wards, with  any  sort  of  spirits,  but  giving  a  preference  to 
trandy.  Many  destructive  fevers  arise  from  inattention  to 
this  simple  preventive. 

18.  The  liead,  when  bared,  must  never  be  exposed  to  a 
€o'ip  de  Hidt'iL 

}[K  On  being  sensible  of  any  unpleasant  feel  in  the 
inoutfi,  or  on  experienciul:  any  thing  like  a  shivering  lassi- 
tude; or  any  p;ii.is  in  the  arms  or  limbs,  a  cathartic  medi- 
cine must  he  taken,  (rhubarb  or  calomel),  with  the  advice 
©fsomc  medical  gentleman.  Half  the  deaths  in  hot  cli- 
mates, arise  from  ci»rly  inattention  to  predisposing  causes 
t)f  mortality. 

20.  li I. x!\am's  Tincture  of  Bark,  for  bracing  the  relaxed 
5Ystenn  afur  such  a  tendency  to  disorder,  is  an  excellent 
»edic"inc. 

21.  At*  er  viclent  exercise*,  such  as  teftnut  or  cricket, 
avoid  lying  down  on  the  grass,  more  especially  towards 
evrnini^. 

22.  liodoul/.<d  attention  must  be  bestowed  in  keeping 
sl.ijjs,  in  !i()t  rlinialcs,  singularly  clean.  The  hammocks  and 
ail  the  htdding,  should  be  well  aired  and  fumigated.  The 
di\  ks   htlow,  should    be  occasicmally  mopped  with  warm 

•  A  b.ig  tru»5,  or  suipenjon  bandage,  is  of  use,  where  violent  cxercite  if 

•ft  ken. 
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idnegar.    Similar  precautions  are  applicable  to  troops  and 
barracks. 

23.  Avoid  exposure  to  meridian  heat  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; at  the  same  time,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  by 
due  attention  and  care,  no  detriment  will  result  from  it. 

24.  Avoid  fermented  liquors,  excepting  at  meals;  and 
also  every  mental  agitation,  calculated  to  irritate  the  sys-^ 
tern. 

In  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  the  following  are  the  di--' 
rections  given  by  that  intelligent  physician,  (Dr.  William 
Wright  of  Edinburgh),  who,  from  his  great  experience  of 
the  climate,  and  the  diseases  in  the  West  Indies,  was  emi'* 
nently  qualified  to  furnish  many  valuable  hints  to  those  who 
emigrated  to  that,  or  to  a  similar  climate. 

Directions  by  Dr.  fVUliam  Wright,  to  Officers  OTid  oiher% 
who  commence  a  Residence  in  the  frest  Indies. 

1.  On  landing*,  keep  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sun;  or, 
when  out  of  doors,  use  an  umbrella.  For  some  time,  walk 
at  leisure,  and  take  no  violent  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  f.  When  a  man  is  fatigued,  sickness  is  at  Jumd.  In 
other  words,  he  is  liable  to  a  remitting  fever,  to  receive 
contagion  from  human  subjects,  or  from  miasmata,  arising 
from  salt  marshy  grounds  near  the  sea. 

■ 

*  After  fasting  long  at  sea,  people  should  eat  sparingly  when  they  land, 
and  ought  to  return  to  full  meals  by  slow  degrees,  otherwise  they  will  suffer 
for  it  Light  food,  as  white  fish  or  poultry,  and  mulled  Port,  are  the  arti« 
des  bdst  calculated  for  the  stomach  in  that  tender  state. 

f  Great  colds  succeeding  great  heats,  are  pro<luctive  of  diseases ;  etren  cold 
flights  after  hot  days.  Many  of  the  acute  diseases  of  Europeans  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  occasioned  by  their  exposing  themselves  incautiously  to  the  serene 
or  nightly  dew.  Arhuitnet  on  yllr, — In  regard  to  the  yellow  fever,  so  fatal  in 
our  West  Indian  settlcmeats,  I  regret  to  find,  from  the  most  respectablo 
authority,  that  no  general  mode  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down  respecting 
it,  for  it  differs  so  materially  at  d!trcr(;nt  times,  and  in  different  places;  and 
varies  so  essentially  in  its  form,  ita  its  daily  progress,  even  at  the  tame  time 
and  place.  There  are  periods  when  wine  may  be  given  with  great  success, 
ii  the  patient  sliall  eagerly  call  for  it.  The  hot  hath  is  at  times  nielily  bene* 
ficial,  at  other  times  the  cold  bath  has  been  used  with  the  utmost  benefit.  In 
the  very  early  stages  of  it,  bleeding  to  excess  has  completely  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  In  a  word,  the  experience,  judgment,  and  constant 
attendance  of  an  able  medical  practitioner,  affords  the  best  chance  of  saving 
the  patient,  connected  with  all  the  circumstances' attending  the  particular 
case,  and  the  conectneis  of  the  opinion  he  i&ay  entertain  of  his  gmral  ha* 
bitf  and  constitution. 

O  g 


the  Weit  iaSea,  an  oo  the 
re  generally  uDhealthy.  U 
OQ  a  rising  gruutid,  rcflMte 
with  timber  tiees  aad  tuc* 

r  «  Wealthy  oxerciu,  especially  beftxf  bfcak- 
^dlting  is  salutai^-,  but  remember^  never  ta 
wftripire,  or  when  cold ;  and  you  ought  not 
~i  minute  in  the  water  at  a  time. 

t  you  are  caught  in  a  shower,  keep  in 

it  to  your  own  house,  or  that  of  a  fiickid* 

^jt  shift  of  cloUies  to  put  on;  after  ttri^ 

__j  be  mtU  wiped  with  a  dry  towel :  but  by 

_c  body  with  rum,  w  by  it  the  pores  are  ceo- 

I  fever  may  be  ^e  eooscquence.     The  be«C 

ji  tki>  case,  h  a  warm  bason  of  tea,  colfee,  chocop 

ttntk*  according  lu  the  time  of  the  day.     Ag  you 

^_H  MV  fife)  «b6tain  ^m  worm  toddy,  punch,  or  oegii% 

^  fkfe'  are  a  number  of  excellent  fruits  In  all   the 

H^fct  **^  '"'  ^'-'y.  ""*  ^""^  "P^  '•  ^^  ^"^  ''^  ^  ^^^"^ 

^^ihi^  ia  the  nomiDC  at  iftemooD. 
C  Smng'cn '  are  inuen  tormented  nith  mugquitoea,  bob. 

^toCHOM  time  pay  no  attention  to  them.    Be  sure,  at 

gMit,  to  draw  down  the  niusqultu  net  close  all  around,  and 

bcwh  it  well  inside  with  a  Urge  towel,  to  kill  such  musqui- 

loes  as  mny  still  be  there. 
7.  Chigrt's  rire  11  spceifs  of  flea  that  burrow  into  the  feet 

md  tocK  i  or  tirst  tlu-y  occusion  an  itching,  and  then  a  little 

(edlump,  wliieh  hei-omcs  painful.  A  negro  is  the  best 
'bud  to  pii'k  lluin  out;  and  a  little  stiutf  may  be  put  into 

tbecNMty. 
fl.  In  u  wHl-wgulatcd  regimental  mess,  no  one  sits  long 

ifttr  dinner!  nn  ofliecr's  duly  will  not  admit  of  it;  he  is 
'■ilher  »ii  gniird,  or  ut  llic  evoniuj,'  parade.  He  need  never 
^nnt  nrnuwtiicnt  or  exert-ise  ;  in  his  quiirlers,  he  mav  huve 
VM<liKt  tnuNJeiil  inhlruments,  or  employ  himself  in  drawing; 
1^1  If  he  liHH  a  turn  for  natural  history,  so  much  the  better, 
lit  will  fl»<l  ""'I''*"  subjitts  for  his  purpose  ;  in  all  the  islands 
llw  wftiery  is  new  and  beautiful,  often  magnifieeut  and 
gMllll. 

Il  may  *"•  pwT>w  to  add,  that  both  in  the  East,  and 
k  the  West  rndics,  the  fn-qucnt  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
Ik  «  Mlttperature  of  from  90°  to  9G*  of  Falirenbcit,  atcer* 
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tained  by  a  thermometefj  caooot  be  iw  ^Iroagly  recom* 
mended*. 


Besides  emigrating  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  cotmtry^  a  chanm 
of  residence  i^equently  takes  plaCe^  from  a  hot  to  a  cold 
dimate,  and  sometimes  from  a  dry  to  a  damp  one^  or  th« 
feverse. 

To  change  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate  is  generally  pre- 
judicial, unless  where  persons  have  been  accustomed^  from 
their  infancy,  to  bear  cold.  The  frame  cannot  stand  so 
great  an  alteration,  and  all  the  differences,  in  point  of  food, 
<flothing,  &c.  that  must  take  place.  Unaccustomed  to 
take  precautions  against  cold,  and  not  believing  them  ne- 
cessary, those  who  are  subject  to  such  an  alteration^  must 
suffer  from  perpetual  neglect  and  imprudence,  and  fre- 
quently sink  under  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  hardships  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  want  of 
lieat  is  particularly  felt,  insomuch,  that  an  Italian  noble- 
man, who  found  himself  miserable  in  this  country,  from  the 
cold  he  experienced,  declared  his  full  conviction,  "  That 
the  moon  of  Italy,  had  more  warmth  in  it  than  the  sun  of 
England.*' 

To  go  from  a  dry  to  a  damp  climate,  is  unfavourable  to 
health.  Hence  several  of  those  emigrants  who  were  com- 
pelled to  exchange  the  dry  climate  of  France,  for  the  humid 
atmosphere  of  Great  Britain,  complained,  that  they  suffered 
much  from  the  change ;  and,  in  particular,  that  their  eyes 
were  much  affected  by  it.  Among  the  emigrant  priests, 
however,  who  lived  with  great  regularity,  the  mortality  was 
Ircry  inconsiderable. 

To  go,  however,  from  a  cold  and  damp,  to  a  dry  and 
warm  climate,  more  especially  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
may  tend  to  promote  health  and  longevity.  It  is  said,  that 
old  people,  who  go  even  from  Portugal  to  the  Brazils,  get 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  attentions  which  are  necessary  in 
a  bad  climate,  render  a  good  one,  where  they  are  not  so 
essential,  delightful  to  the  indolence  of  old  age ;  and  old 
people  may,  in  such  climates,  be  almost  constantly  in  the 


•  Dr.  Curric,  of  Liverpool,  after  Lord  Bacon,  proposes  the  revival  of 
tke  warm  bath,  from  90"  to  95®  for  Europeans  in  tbe  JVest  LuUes^  particu- 
larly after  fatigue  in  the  scorching  tun. — Codt  of  Staltb^  Sd  edition,  vol.  ii 
p.  49. 
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hicli  U  higlily  favourable  lo  the  prescrvatioB  of 


o  Doctor  Short,  ii,  when  penoiu  who  are 
•u'lJii,  and  tnoumainoui  places,  whoie  iibrei  and  veueb  are 
(DSP,  whrae  iuicct  are  luong  and  ^nimout,  and  wliii  5re  ad- 
r  jbA  melancnoly,  lake  up  iheirrnulen-e  in  a  [vw,  wet,  ind 
Those  persom,  on  llie  olliei  hand,  wdo  a/e  born  in  low, 
'  piicn,  and  nhoto  fibre)  and  veiielt  are  weak  and  lax,  thiin 
An,  wild,  rocky,  and  mountaiiKiiu  diHilc:>.  $e«  Sluvt^ 
nfiilUof  Momiitj,  p.80.  . 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE  CUSTOMS  AND  HARITS  WHICH  IN- 

FLUENCE  HEALTH. 


BY  cuxtoms  and  Jiabits,  are  meant  the^isi^es^  which 
individuals  adopt  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  livings  diet, 
dothing,  exercise,  sleep,  and  other  particulars  connected 
with  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Though  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction betwen  the  two,  yet  they  cannot  well  be  separated 
in  this  discussion.     Customs  are  usages  which  require  more 
or  less  the  exercise  of  the  will ;  whereas  a  habit  is  the  re^ 
•ult  of  a  custom  so  long  continued,  that  it  is  persevered  in 
without  reflexion.     We  may  accustom  ourselves,  for  in- 
atance,  to  rise  early>  till  we  at  last  become  habituated  to 
the  practice*.    A  habit,  it  has  been  observed,  is  rarely 
formed  in  youth,  though  certain  customs  then  begin  whien 
lead  to  it :  in  middle  age  habits  gain  ground,  and  in  old 
age  they  govern  with  almost  despotic  authority,    in  that 
period  of  life,  generally  speaking,  we  rise,  eat,  take  exer- 
cise, aiid  go  to  rest,  at  a  certain  hour;  nay,  a  particular  seat, 
table,  bed,  &c.  it  has  been  observed,  come  to  be  essential 
to  our  comfort,  and  a  habit  contracted  in  regard  to  any  of 
these  particulars,  cannot  be  controlled  without  uneasiness. 
It  is  not  proposed,  in  a  practical  work  like  the  present, 
to  enter  into  a  philosophic  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
customs  and  of  habits  on  our  minds  or  feelings.    It  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  we  are  so 
Qiuch  influenced  bv  them,  that  mankind  are  well  described 
as  the  children  of  habit,  which  in  fact  becomes  a  second 
natur«%      In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health  more 
especially,  it  cannot  be  doub|ted,  that  it  greatly  depends  on 
attention  to  a  number  of  customs  and  habits,  or  minute  par^ 
ticularsj  which,  taken  singly,  appear  trifling  and  unimpor- 
tant, although,  when  combined,  and  habitually  followed, 
they  arc  of  the  utmost  importance. 

*  /j  Sbakespear  has  happily  ezpreited  it, 

**  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  miB." 

Tun  CmUmm  •/ f^trms^  Act  V.  Scent  & 
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In  diaeimiBg  this  subject,  we  shall  consider;  1.  Those 
customs  and  habits  which  the  author  has  penonallj  ibond 
most  beneficial ;  2.  Those  which  have  been  recommended 
to  him  bj  respectable  authority ;  atid,  3.  To  consider  t^ose 
nssgesy  the  practice  of  which  are  either  doubtfiily  or  aup- 
peaktobaibjiirioasL   '.i;     :■'    -     • 

6Bcr«  L    duitoms  and  Habits  found  to  be  beneficial  by  the 


.  !•  TflBri^ao^  gwhgewAf  to  bed^  and  rising  cmlyj  is 
certainly  preSnaUa  to  the  ofipgsite  system;  but  can^  br 
iustoffl^  be,  to  a  certain  ^egive,  di^Mensed  with,  providca 
r^Iomv  be  attended  to  in  both  these  respects**,  l^iis  cxxi* 

r'on,  Aoweirery  does  not  sanction  what  are  called  ^Aioa:- 
Jmre^  or  sitting  up  all  ni^ht^  and  sleeping  during  ia 
liige  proportion  of  wa  dsff,  which  is  evidently  p^>oste- 
nusp  ana  must  be  ruinous  to  the  health,  and  injurious  to 
ihe  mterests  of  those  who  have  any  business  to  carry  on. 

2.  The  young  and  the  middle  aged,  if  in  health,  OMgfat 
Mt  to  spend  above  eight  hoars  in  bedf,  or  from  eleven  to 
skven  in  summer,  and  from  twelve  to  eight  in  winter^ 
If  the  remaining  sixteen,  however,  are  properly  employed^, 
the  eight  devoted  to  repose  need  not  to  be  regretted.  1£ fewer 
hours  sufiice,  it  is  better  to  sit  up  at  night,  than  to  rise 
in  the  morning  by  candle  light,  which  often  has  an  unplea* 
sant  and  severe  effect  upon  the  eyes. 

3.  Afler  rising,  it  is  an  excellent  custom,  to  wash  and 
dress  immediately,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  breakfast,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  go  out  when  business  or  exercise  requires  it. 
If  dressing  is  deferred  till  after  breakfast,  a  great  deal  more 
tiaie  is  wasted,  or  lounged  away,  than  is  compatible  either 
with  healtliful  exercise,  or  with  the  rules  by  which  a  man 
of  business  ought  to  conduct  himself. 

4.  The  morning  toilet,  \\i\cn  prc^rly  gone  about,  is  of 
great  importance  to  health.  The  chief  object  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  cleanliness  of  person,  even  to  minutiia :  a 
daily  change  of  linen  is  highly  desirable ;  a  frequent  one  ia 
uece&sar}-. 

*  The  late  £arl  of  Panmure,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-two,  acted  on  this 
■l»zim.  He  retired  to  rest  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  rose  in  his  lat- 
ter years  at  eight,  earlier  in  hit  younger  years. — Code  •/  Htakh^  ^d  edition, 
VoL  iu  App.  p.  69. 

f  The  great  Lord  MiniStM  KcomncDded  cigfac  bcmra ;  and  it  wai  a 
^ —  wilh  him, " fc  i^iMft  tktfk* 
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A;  A  careful  attention  to  the  eyen,  where  thcf  flre  either 
weak,  or  liable  to  be  diseased,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  tn^ 
^forced.  For  that  purpoM,  it  is  useful  to  dip  the  corner  of 
m  to^el^  doubled  down,  in  hot  water,  by  the  application  of 
which,  for  about  a  dozen  of  times,  any  slight  inflammation  in 
the  eyes  may  be  removed.  If  that  is  not  Bufiiolent,  the  eyes, 
tuith  the  lids  closedy  ought  to  be  steamed,  by  boiling  water, 
in  a  jug  with  a  handle,  so  that  the  steam  may,  at  pleasure, 
he  applied  with  increased  or  diminished  force.  £ven  violent 
inflammations  are  lessened  or  cured  by  this  application.  After 
the  hot,  use  cold  water,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  describe ;  but  either  a  large  handkerchief,  or  a  small 
towel,  should  be  plaited  up,  so  as  to  be  in  breadth  from 
three  to  five  inches,  and  then  put  into  a  bnson  of  cold  * 
water.  With  yoiir  eyes  shut,  and  stooping  over  the  bason, 
you  are  then  to  give  several  smart  strokes,  (from  30  to  40 
or  60),  with  the  wet  towel  or  handkerchief,  to  the  centra 
of  your  face.  You  must  have  a  towel  ready  spread  out  near 
you,  on  a  chair  or  table,  with  which  you  must  remove  all 
the  moisture  about  the  eyes,  before  you  open  them ;  and  if 
they  are  tender,  hold  the  towel  on  your  spread  hand,  between 
you  and  the  liglit,  before  they  are  opened.  Others  look,  with 
the  eyes  open,  into  a  bason  of  cold  water,  for  the  space  of 
a  minute,  with  a  view  of  bracing  the  eyes ;  but  I  have 
found  the  practice  immediately  above  described  the  most 
efiectual. 

6.  If  you  wear  a  wig,  as  all  persons  after  sixty  ought  to 
do,  (for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  explained,  see  Sect.  2), 
you  should  wash  your  head  every  morning  with  cold  water* ; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  practice,  to  dip  a  strong  flesh-brush 
into  the  water  for  that  purpose,  with  which  you  ought  both 
to  wash,  and  to  rub  your  head  at  the  same  time. 

7.  Every  morning  the  feet  should  either  be  washed  in 
cold  or  tepid  water,  or  cleaned  with  a  wet  towel,  and  great 
attention  paid  to  the  cleaning  and  paring  of  the  nails. 

8.  In  snaving,  use  cold  water,  for  hot  relaxes  the  throat, 
and  occasions  sore  throats  and  colds.  The  razor  may  be 
dipt  in  hot  water,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  improve 
the  edge. 

*  An  old  clergyman  in  Scotland,  for  above  forty^fire  years,  has  bee* 
accustomed  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  a  tmall  rivulet  below  his  garden, 
and  to  bathe  Ins  head  tn  cold  water,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  brealt- 
ing  the  ice  if  necessary.  Code  $/  Healtb^  2d  edition,  voL  ii.  AppendTz, 
p.  62. — The  application  of  a  wet  towd  to  the  forehead,  iasdiooi  use  tp 
Mmove  some  lands  of  hetdacht,  ftriiing  from  intosicatictt,  or  the  lloW  oJT 
Islood  to  the  head. 
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9.  AttentioD  to  the  teeth  is  nf  the  utmost  importance, 
^M  with  a  view  of  keeping  them  always  clean,  but  not  endea- 
^b  pouring  to  give  them  a  brilliant  white,  which  destroys  thtr 
^m,  Iscamel.  The  brush<;a  are  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
^m  gums,  than  of  the  teeth,  aud  might  properly  be  called 
^B  guvi-bi-ushes.  Tlie  be^t  are  tliose  which  rub  up  and  down, 
^H  par  the  others  do  not  prevent  the  growth  of  tartar  betweea 
^B  file  teeth.  The  common  tooth-powders  are  extremely  daa< 
^K  gerous,  destroying  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which,  il  is 
^H  flUpposed,  is  the  only  substance  In  the  body  that  is  not  coa- 
^H  ftantly  renewed.  Once  lost,  it  is  nfver  regained.  Pow- 
^H  dered  charcoal  is  recommended  by  some,  as  likely  to  prevent 
^1  iojury  from  any  putrid  substances  adhering  to  the  teeth  or 
^K'  Kunis;  but  others  prefer  oatmeal,  as  softer  and  less  acrid. 
^B  .When  the  teeth  are  neglected,  the  gums  become  Brst  dis- 
^B  eased,  the  breath  becomes  tainted  and  noxious,  the  tertk 
^M  tben  rapidly  decay,  and  the  food,  not  being  properly  masU- 
^P  estcd,  must  occasion  various  complaints. 
^B  10.  The  mouth  and  tongue  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
^fl  every  night  and  morning,  and  the  mouth  gargled  with  cold 
^B  ^ater,  a  pr-ictice  that  should  never  be  omitted  by  those  who 
^B  fie  subject  to  sore-throats. 

^B  -  11.  The  use  of  flesh -brushes,  which  I  consider  to  be  tlie 
^M  pest  of  all  frictions  *,  is  an  effectual  means,  both  of  pre- 
^M  fervitig  health,  and  of  warding  off  the  infirmities  of  old 
^B'tge.  By  eye- brushes,  (a  late  invention,  made  of  soft  tn»- 
^H  trials),  that  important  part  of  the  body  might  be  longer 

Ceserved  in  a  perfect  state.     By  brushing  the  ears,  and 
^^      hind  them,  deafness  may  be  warded  off,  and  in  various 
^B  instances  has  been  cured.    By  the  same  means,  sore-  throatt 
^B  fnay  generally  he  prevented.     Any  weakness  in  ihc  arms 
^B  nay  be  obviated  by  brushing'  them  night  and  mornlu|; ;  wid 
^f  by  using  friction   of  the  same  sort,  to  the  storoacb  and 
thighs,  a  degree  of'  vigour  is  given  In  the  body,  of  which 
9  persons  are  not  at  all  aware,  otherwise  the  practice  would 
oe  more  generally  adopted.    The  feet  al^  should  be  nibbed 
with  the  flesh -brush  after  they  are  cleanedf, 

•  Rough  VfOii!lm  glovei  may  likewiic  be  lU-rd  ;  or  hone-hair  ana  lor  lb* 
Kiatica,  and  uthei  romplvintt.  The  Anaiici  preffr  quilled  ailk  gi(»«ii 
Fleih-bruihct  arc  now  mode  with  Inn^  huidlrt,  so  chat  .-i  pcnon  no  bnoh 
hJi  own  back.  The  bc«l  ire  made  of  wtiil,  or  a  kind  of  Veactiu  gm»,  is 
be  hud  BE  350,  Oifuntufcei. 

f  The  foUowiiig  conunuDicilion,  inmimilled  to  the  Author  by  ■ 
(Uutitd  literarj'  c^iracieTfin  Much  I  SOfi,  proves  the  advinia^i  uf  (riciioa. 
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*  12.  It  is  an  excellent  cnstom  to  be  frequently  in  motion. 
Chairs  should  be  made  use  of  as  seldom  as  possible^  except 
at  meals,  or  when  a  person  is  reading  or  writing.  When 
walking  within  doors,  you  have  as  much  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  exercise,  as  if  without.  The  only  difference  is, 
tbat  the  air  is  less  pure*. 

13.  Lolling  op  couches  or  ottomanSf  (a  modem  fashion), 
is  calculated  for  the  lazy  and  luxurious  Turk,  but  ought  to 
be  reprobated  by  the  active  and  the  industrious,  unless 
when  real  fatigue  renders  it  necessary. 

14.  Those  who  read  or  write  much,  should  adopt  the 
practice  of  sitting  at  a  sloping  desk,  to  prevent  stooping, 
and  the  bending  of  the  head  and  breast,  so  pernicious  to 
the  health  of  sedentary  people. 

15.  Reading  in  bed  is  a  most  pernicious  custom,  and  if 
by  candle-light,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  People 
ought  never  to  lie  in  bed,  except  for  sleep,  or  when  com- 
pelled by  illness.  Reading,  when  walking  about,  is  like- 
wise a  bad  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended^ even  iu 
a  carriage,  unless  it  goes  slow,  or  the  roads  are  smooth. 

16.  Tallow  candles  are  much  more  favourable  to  the  eyes 

the  best  time  for  applying  it ;  the  answer  was,  whenever  most  convenient. 
Being  in  London,  and  consequently  denied  the  exercise  he  usually  took  in 
the  country,  and  beinc;  accustomed  to  retire  early  to  bed,  he  was  subject  to 
waking  in  the  night.  He  took  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  to  strip  off 
his  shirt  and  flannel  waistcoat,  to  jump  out  of  bed,  and  to  brufth,  (holding  a 
brush  in  each  hand],  till  he  was  tired,  and  then  went  to  bed  again.  This 
plan  answered,  and  his  sleep  became  unbroken,  till  his  usual  hour  of  rising. 
—He  had,  for  many  years,  applied  cold  water,  at  all  seasons,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  bed,  but  now  changed  it  for  the  flesh-brush,  using  it  during 
iBfteen  or  twenty  minutes :  this  continued  fur  about  three  months ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  a  cutaneous  eruption,  somewhat  resembling  a  nettle  springe, 
which  often  appeared  upon  parts  of  the  body,  entirely  censed,  nor  did  it 
re«appear  till  after  the  -Application  of  cold  water,  always  followed  by  the 
bmsn,  but  in  a  degree  seldomcr,  and  less  than  formerly.  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  he  began  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  his  health  in  general  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  better  than  for  thirty  yars  before.  He  had  been  much 
subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  but  tney  have  been  brushed  away  with  great 
isccess,  once  only  excepted  in  the  hip,  and  then,  by  applying  salt  and 
water,  stron?  enough  to  swim  an  ^%%i  rubbing  it  in  with  the  hand  before 
a  fire,  on  gomg  to  bed,  two  of  these  applications  carried  it  off.  He  docs 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  his  good  health,  under  God,  xmUss  to  the  fiesh' 
irtuB,  as  no  other  variation  in  his  habits  of  living  took  place.  It  appears  to  , 
him,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  moderate  and  healthy  exercise,  assists  in  * 
freeing  the  skin  from  all  impurities,  and  keeps  the  pores  clear  and  open. 
The  brush  is  applied  to  the  back  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  across  its  centre, 
thus  rendering  three  brushes  unnecessary.  The  harder  the  brushes  are,  the 
better  for  the  operation." 

•  Thofc  who  dictate  to  their  clerks,  or  are  consulted,  ought  to  execute 
their  business  either  walking  or  standing,  which  will  relieve  both  body  and 
aiad.— -C^o  £t3»jy  m  HeaM,  p.  209, 
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tlitD  ymai  onM«  Reading  much  flt  nigMUMi' was  <luidfe«, 
thcra^  it  gives  the  steadiest  light,  has  ruined  onny  a  Mfik 
East  eye,  the  air  being  impregnated  with  diy  Imd  eantie^ 
fastead  cS  oily  substances.  Aigand's  lamps  ate  AiU  more 
pernicious  than  even  wax  tapers ;  and  it  is  cruelty  in*  INe 
extreme,  to  compel  those,  whose  living  depends  AfKMitMM 
eyes,  to  use  those  lamps  in  itriting,  wttniHit  llie  gTerieat 
fnpeeautions,  such  as  a  shade  or  ttiOoo. '  •'* 

17.  If  you  have  a  slight  feverish  disorder,  or  a  heat  h 
the  handsy  which  prevents  sleeping,  nothing  is  96  easy  as  to' 
get  rid  of  such  a  complaint.  Get  a  bason  or  Aaggon  of  very 
cold  water,  and  after  baring  your  arms  to  the  elbow,  groi^ 
dually  and  alternately  immerse  each  hand  arid  arm  into  the 
water,  for  twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  then  rub  them  dry/It 
must  be  done  slowly,  for  the  heat  b  only  extracted  from; 
that  part  of  the  skin  tiiat  comes  in  contact  with  the  surfaeij^ 
of  the  water.  The  evaporation  also  from  the  skin,  during 
the  time  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  must  have  a 
good  effect  in  cooling  it.  Slight  fevers,  at  their  commence-' 
ment,  may  thus  be  removed. 

18.  For  the  recovery  of  strength,  after  a  severe  illness^ 
the  following  practice  is  particularly  recom mended.  Gel  a 
crust  of  good  bread,  dip  it,  piece  by  piece,  into  a  glass  of 
very  old  rich  sweet  wine,  as  Canary,  or  Tent,  or  Aladdra, 
to  be  taken  about  twelve  at  noon.  No  cordial  can  be  more 
icstorativc. 

19.  Wearing  flannel  next  the  skin,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
ICood  practice,  more  especially  after  fifty,  and  during  the 
cold  und  moist  seasons  of  the  year;  but  it  is  essential,  with 
a  view  of  deriving  advantage  from  it  in  the  day  time,  to 
put  it  off  at  night,  after  you  are  in  bed.  It  is  contrary  to 
com m on  sense,  as  Dr.  Beddoes  has  well  observed,  for  one 
mho  is  master  of  a  comfortable  t>ed,  to  wear  flannel  near  the 
skin  at  nif^ht*. 

20.  I  have  found,  by  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  that 
the  Spanish  practice  of  wearing  h  waistcoat  of  chamois  lea- 
ther, is  highly  useful  to  prevent  chilliness,  and  to  ward  off 
rheumatism.  No  cold  can  penetrate  it,  and  it  is  light  to 
carry.  Were  it  not  for  its  aptitude  to  get  wet,  and  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  making  it  dry,  it  would  be  an  excellent  article 
of  dress  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

*  Manual  of  Health,  p.  220.  Some  wear  muftlin  ncit  thctr  skin,  u»dcr 
the  flannel,  fur  the  lakc  of  clcaQliiieM;  others,  initcad  of  a  flaoucl  »hirt  or 
waiftcuut,  wear  a  loMe  piece  over  the  breast  or  ttonuch,  or  eren  tQgm 
round  the  back,  which  can  easily  be  Uid  aside  at  oi^ht,  and  put  en  iAua 
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21.  It  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  preserve  an  erect 
posture.  All  the  organs  of  the  body  are  then  placed  in  their 
natural  situation,  and  circulation  is  greatly  promoted.  The 
aged  ought  particularly  to  attend  to  this  maxim. 

32.  But,  above  all^  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  health, 
to  preserve  an  equanimity  of  temper,  and  not  to  sink  under 
the  disappointments  of  life,  to  which  all,  but  particularly 
the  old,  are  frequently  exposed.  Nothing  ought  to  dis- 
tmb  the  mind  of  an  individual,  who  is  conscious  of  having 
done  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  who  has  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  of  his  station.  Whereas,  if  he  is  subdued  by 
misfortune,  or  indulges  despondency,  health  cannot  long 
be  retained. 

A  variety  of  other  rules  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
air,  diet,  exercise,  digestion*,  sleep,  &c.  will  be  found  in 
the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work.  By  the  observ  ation  of 
those  above  detailed,  the  author  has  derived  so  much  bene- 
fit, that  he  earnestly  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of 
others,  who  may  adopt  such  as  are  best  calculated  for  their 
respective  situations,  and  modes  of  livingf. 


Sbct.  II.     Rules  and  Cwstoins  recommended^  from  respec^ 

table  AuOiority. 

A  NUMBER  of  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  have 
been  given  by  several  authors,  sometimes  dispersed  in 
large  publications,  and  at  other  times  abridged  as  maxims 
4jr  aphorisms.  There  are  very  few  of  them,  however,  cal- 
culated for  active  life,  or  fit  for  those  who  live  in  society, 
OMttis  now  constituted,  1  shall  select  those  which  seem  to 
me  best  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  shall 
then  give  an  abstract  of  the  system,  by  the  observance  of 
which,  the  celebrated  Plutarch  reached  an  advanced  age 
with  unimpaired  mental  and  personal  faculties. 

1.  Those  who  are  apt  to  be  fat  and  unwieldy,  ought  to 
abstain  from  liquids  as  much  as  possible;  for  great  drinkers 

•  It  is  a  most  useful  JiAblt,  and  indeed  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  if  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  redundancies  of  former  meals,  either  be* 
fore,  or  immediately  after  breakfast. 

f  The  author  feels  loss  hesitation  in  recommending  these  rules ;  for  by  at- 
teiidiDg  to  tiiem,  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  languid  state,  he  has  now 
enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health  for  above  eighteen  years; 
jukI  he  can  go  through  as  much  personal  and  mental  exertion,  as  the  ^uc- 
raHty  of  much  younger  men,  and  that  without  obwrviJig  any  icrtct  regimen^ 
•r  acdudiDg  himself  from  society. 
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tre  mofe  groendlgr  eerpnlcDt  than  great  cifan.     JByot 
water  is  nonriaKimr,  eilhar  fitim  its  own  quaditiea^  or  ~ 
^nmiotiDg  digestion  J  as  appeals  from  an  intcltstitig^cr 
rimciit*.  \    _ 

S.  Wearing  a  wig  b  an  excellent  practioe  fior  the  M, 
the  tender,  and  the  sttidioas.  It  tends  to  prerent  ~ 
aebs'y  and  a  nervous  weakness  in  the  evesy  more  esp 
when  the  head  is  shaved  daily.  Washing  the  hew 
warm  water  and  soap^  and  scnftpiog  the  skm  with  a  nMb 
clears  off  all  seurf,  and  promotes  perspiraticxi.  Hie  h^ 
should  afterwards  be  washed  well  in  cold  water,  minrM 
jvith  a  few  drops  ofspirit  of  lavender  or  Hungary  water.  TUk 
prevents  the  head  from  catching  cold^  and  greatly  assists  6l 
preventing  deafnessf. 

3.  Two  tUngs  ought  to  be  particnlarlv  avoided^  !•  Gnr« 
ing  up  the  body  entirely  to  idleness;  ancf^  2.  Eating  agiuft 
before  the  last  meal  is  digested  X. 

4.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  pay  particular  alten» 
tion  to  one's  temperament,  and  constitutional  weaknesses* 
If  a  person  be  sanguine  or  choleric,  it  gives  a  tendency 
to  inflammation;  or,  if  phlegmatic,  he  is  likely  to  be 
afTcctcd  with  chronic  or  nervous  disorders.  In  regard  to 
constitutional  weaknesses,  every  man,  in  a  physical  sense^ 
has  his  weak  side;  and  diseases  generally  fix  themselves  in 
those  parts  which  are  by  nature  weakened.  In  some  per- 
Sims,  diseases  attack  the  lungs;  in  others,  the  stomach, 
and  so  oii§.  W  herevcr  such  weaknesses  exist,  every  exer- 
tion should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  subject  to 
tlicni. 

5.  The  preservation  of  the  eyes  depends  much  upon  a 
moderate  use  of  light,  and  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence, that  too  much  light  is  extremely  hurtful.  Many 
persons  have  lost  their  sight  by  living  in  rooms  with  white 
walls,  or  by  having  their  windows  so  situated  as  .to  reflect 
strongly  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  light  admitted  into 
rooms,    may    be    so  proportioned    by  shutters,    Venetian 

«  Two  pifTB  of  the  wme  litter  were  fed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
but  to  one  of  them,  the  milk  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
After  a  month's  feeding,  they  were  both  killed,  and  that  which  bad  the 
watrr,  wa»  found  to  be  much  larger  and  fatttr  than  tlic  other.  See  Cheyne*! 
ts.-ay  on  Health  and  J^oogeTity,  p.  204.  This  it  an  important  ezperitnent 
to  the  feeder  of  stock,  at  well  as  to  the  ph^-sician.  By  an  obstinate  furbear- 
?.i\cc  from  drink,  some  dropties  have  been  cured ;  and  in  the  ca»c  of  Uif 
•iillcr  of  Billcricay,  in  Emcx,  corpulency  was  got  rid  of. 

+  Cheyne'ft  Essay  on  Health,  p.  198. 

:  Best  and  Easieit  Method  of  Pmemng  Health,  p.  201, 

J  Uufcland,  VOL  ii.  p.  S84.  *  •  **        ' 
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blinds,  or  curtains,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  sufficient  for 
use,  but  neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than  is  necessary^v 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  being  near-sighted,  partly 
proceeds  from  the  injudicious  custom  of  confining  children 
during  the  first  years  of  their  lives,  almost  constantly  within 
doors.  They  are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  forming  a 
focus  properly  for  distant  objectsf. 

6.  An  unseasonable  change  of  clothing  is  often  pernio 
cious,  A  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent,  and 
^almost  intolerable  spasms  in  his  legs,  which  deprived  him 
at  once  of  all  motion,  and  seemed  to  affect  him  universally. 
Various  conjectures  were  formed  about  the  cause,  and  vari- 
ous remedies  were  given,  to  no  purpose.  At  length  it  oc- 
cnrred,  that  the  spasms  might  proceed  from  wearing  silk 
stockings,  to  which  he  had  not  been  s^ccustomed ;  and  the 
weather  at  that  time  was  rather  cold.  On  this  conjecture, 
be  took  off  the  silk,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings ; 
in  consecjuence  of  which  he  recovered  J. 

7.  It  IS  an  excellent  rule,  in  regard  to  diet,  that  every 
man  should  eat  and  drink  a  proper  quantity  of  wliat  best 
agrees  with  his  constitution,  but  never  should  eat  or  drink 
so  immoderately,  as  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  take  such 
r^reshmcnts  as  are  difikult  to  digest. 

8.  Nothing  can  be  either  more  ridiculous,  or  more  per* 
Dicious,  than  the  custom  of  eating  and  drinking  things  very 
hot.  It  spoils  the  teeth,  brings  on  the  tooth-ach,  disorders 
the  head  and  eyes,  ruins  the  stomach,  and  is  the  source  of 
infinite  mischief  §. 

9.  A  frequent  change  of  posture  appears  to  be  favourable 
to  health.  One  of  Lord  Bacon's  rules  was,  "  Never  to 
keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture  above  half  an  hour  at  a 
tijnell." 

10.  Any  unpleasant  piece  of  intelligence  ought  always 
to  be  communicated  when  ti\e  stomach  is  en)pty.  The 
tumultuous  agitation  of  the  brain,  renders  the  stomach 
powerless  and  panilytic,  prevents  the  natural  action  of  the 

•  Letter  from  Chevalier  Edelcrantz.  Code  of  Health,  voL  11.  Appendiz^ 
p.  19. 

t  Saflort,  from  looking  at  remote  objects,  become  long-sighted,  and  with 
difficulty  can  accommodate  the  eye  to  objects  nearly  situated.  Students^ 
Watchi*Dukers,  and  others,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things  close  to 
diem,  on  the  other  h-^n  J,  bee  'mc  near-sighted ;  and  those  who  live  much  in 
tmall  chambers  are  subject  to  the  same  defect.  A  greater  number  of  womea 
than  of  men,  in  pror>ortion,  are  near-sighted,  from  their  being  1cm  abroad. 

i  Thoughts  on  th.t  Relaxatii^n  of  Human  Bodies^  p.  67% 

4  HarperN  Economy  of  Health,  p.  S9. 

I  I.«d  AKifi'i  W0cks  v«L  I  p.4^ 
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We  tliould  beware  of  such  food  at  may  tempt  us  ta 
cat  when  we  are  not  hungry^  andof  andiliqaonaa 
entice  us  to  drink  when  we  are  not  thirsty.  Such,  it  ia 
may  be  used  when  they  become  necessary  to  ow 
raent  or  health ;  bat  we  most  take  great  care  never  to  kt 
those  delicacies  prevail  with  us  to  overcharge  our  stomack 
It  is  absurd  for  individuals  to  injure  their  heilthy  mcrdy  lir 
the  sake  of  boasting  .with  what  high-priced  rarities  thflf 
'  were  feasted ;  whereas,  it  would  be  mudi  more  to  their  Im|p* 
sour,  if  they  could  say,  they  had  such  a  command  of  Ihf 
•elves^  as  to  abstain  from  them. 

Those  who  have  a  taste  for  true  pleasure  should,  for  At 
take  of  that  pleasure,  live  temperately;  became  withoMk 
temperance  there  can  be  no  healUi,  and' without  healthy  wt 
can  relish  no  enjoyment.  What  avail  the  greatest  deliciieiei 
to  a  sick  stomach  ?  Is  not  a  good  appetite  the  most  esqni* 
site  sauce  ? 

Although  great  fatigue,  heat  and  cold,  have  been  kaomt 
to  bring  on  fevers,  yet  those  external  causes,  rarely  briof 
distempers  upon  such  as  are  temperate,  and  free  fnmi  aov 
redundancy  of  humours.  It  is  this  redundancjr  that  throm 
flie  body  into  stubborn  diseases,  just  as  ofiiensive  mod,  tt^ 
tated  by  external  causey  taints  the  air,  and  every  thing  mlik 
comes  near  it. 

Though  voluptuousness,  or  luxury  carried  to  an  extreme, 
IS  considered  as  a  de»troyer  of  true  pleasure^,  yet  an  over* 
serupulous  and  riirid  abstinence,  exposes  the  body  to  many 
dangers,  lowers  the  spirits,  and  disqualifies  us  for  labour  or 
pleasure.  A  medium  should  be  kept  between  those  two  ex* 
trenies,  and,  like  skilful  mariners,  we  should  neither  slacken 
our  sails  too  much  in  fair  weather,  nor  spread  them  too 
wide  in  a  storm. 

\Miilst  we  should  obsorre  moderation  in  diet,  exercise 
and  pleasure,  so  likewise  our  sleep  should  neither  be  too 
long  nor  too  short :  Even  our  dreams  are  thus  rendered 
natural  and  easy ;  for  when  we  find  them  absurd  and  fright- 
ful, we  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  fulness,  or  some  bad 
disposition  of  the  humours  of  our  body.  In  the  same  man* 
ner,  if  any  sudden  causeless  fear,  or  grief,  or  fret  fulness^ 
aeizcs  us,  it  is  more  than  proba{)le  that  some  malignant 
vspour,  from  our  distempered  bodies,  mingles  with  oar 
^irils,  and  disorders  them. 

,     It  would  be  of  great  moment  towards  the  presen'atioo  of 
'iMahh,  if,  when  we  vi>it  our  friends  under  any  illnesiy 
"^    "  iDfiune^  without  an  air  of  curiosity,  or  aflfecta* 
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tion  of  physical  learnings  whether  fetigue,  abstinence^  df 
rnnr  surfeit,  had  occasioned  their  illness,  that  so  we  our* 
selves  might  learn  the  necessity  of  temperance  from  the 
experience  of  others,  and  take  care  to  avoid  those  excesses 
which  were  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
.  It  is  surprising  to  think,  what  benefit  the  sedentary  in 
0eneral,  and  men  of  letters  in  particular,  would  receive, 
from  reading  alotid  every  day,  and  to  that  exercise,  there- 
fore, they  should  make  themselves  familiar.  What  going  in 
an  easy  chariot  is,  compared  to  the  violent  exercise  of  riding 
cm  horseback,  the  same  is  reading  aloud,  compared  with 
dialogue  or  conversation.  The  voice  moves  gently  upon 
the  thoughts  of  another,  and  glides  smoothly  along,  without 
that  vehemence  which  generally  attends  disputations.  When 
violent,  such  disputations  have  frequently  been  the  causa 
of  bursting  a  blood-vessel.  This  exercise  of  reading  aloud^ 
however,  should  not  be  used  immediately  after  repletion  or 
fiitigue,  for  such  an  error  has  proved  fatal  to  many. 

Idleness  and  sloth  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
great  sources  of  disease ;  and  the  man  who  thinks  to  pro* 
cure  health  by  indolence,  is  like  him,  who  by  continuing 
always  silcuty  hopes  to  moud  his  voice.  Besides,  the  very 
aim  and  end  of  health,  which  is  action,  is  destroyed  hy 
doth.  What  is  hi^  health  good  for,  who  never  makes  any 
exertion  for  his  own  advantage,  or  that  of  his  friends  ? 

Some  have  recommended  walking  after  supper ;  others, 
thinking  that  motion  disturbs  digestion,  believe  rest  to  be 
preferable.  The  rational  views  of  both  may  be  obtained, 
by  giving  rest  indeed  to  our  bodies,  but  by  entertaining  our 
minds  with  cheerful  conversation,  which  will  neither  fatigue 
the  spirits  through  close  attention,  nor  occasion  inconve- 
niences of  any  kind  ;  such  as  those  agreeable  and  amusing 
discussions  which  take  place  at  the  entertainments  of  men 
of  letters. 

Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  all  the  other 
gratifications  of  our  senses,  is  likewise  highly  conducive  to 
health.  It  were  better  to  accustom  ourselves  from  our  youth 
to  such  temperance,  as  not  to  require  much  flesh  meat ;  for 
it  is  heavy,  and  not  always  very  easy  to  digest.  Nature  her- 
self seems  to  have  meant  that  meat  should  be  eaten  but 
moderately,  by  permitting  the  earth  to  yield  abundance  of 
wholesome  vegetables  for  nourishment  and  sustenance,  some 
of  which  may  be  eaten  as  Nature  has  produced  them,.whilst 
Others  may  be  dressed  and  made  palatable  in  different  ways. 

T^  roost  noble  of  all  artificial  liquors  i»  wine.    It  is  not 

ah 
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^y  a  iMef III  drbk,  aod  a  most  palataUa  aedBcitte,  huftaf 
aU  delicacies  the  moftt  grateful  ta  the  stomadi.  If  wetiMali 
k^ipcD,  however^  to  be  scorched  by  heat,  fatigued  irilh 
bmineaij  exhausted  with  intense  thinkiogy  or  seized  with 
any  feverish  disorder,  a  glass  of  warm  water  only,  or  mixed 
with  bat  little  wine,  will  refresh  as  more  than  wine  alooe, 
whidi  having  a  natural  activity  and  heat,  is  apt  lo 
rate  our  disorder. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  be  so  well  acquMnted  with  our 
constitution,  as  to  know  perfectly  what  agrees  or  disagieas 
with  us.  It  is  reported  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  be 
said  it  was  shameful  for  any  man,  past  thrresoore,  to  reach 
his  hand  to  a  physician  to  feel  his  pulse.  This  was  a  itroBg 
expression ;  but  still  it  is  proper,  that  a  man  at  sixty,  shooM 
have  some  knowledge  of  his  own  pulse,  becaoae  theieis 
such  a  variety  in  pulses*,  and  should  be  acquainted  with 
his  own  temper  of  body,  in  regard  to  heat  or  cold ;  bul^ 
above  all,  should  have  ascertained  by  experience,  what  agrees 
with  him,  and  what  does  not ;  a  knowledge  of  whidi  k 
easily  acquired  by  a  little  attention  and  care» 


Sect.  III.    Qf  daubtfaX  or  injurious  Cuitomt^ 

Thbrr  are  three  practices,  which,  notwithstanding  al 
the  objections  urged  agtiinst  them,  continue  too  frcqueut, 
more  especially  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  These 
are,   takings  1.  Tobacco;  2.  Opium;  and,  3.  Spirits. 

1.  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  was  originally  brought  into  fashion  in  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  dry  plant  having  been  first 
imported  in  any  quantity  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  it 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  Tobacco.  In  botany,  it  is  clas- 
sified with  plants  of  a  most  noxious  quality,  as  foxglove, 
henbane,  &c.  Its  effects,  when  first  taken,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  nauseous  and  disgusting;  and  it  is  justly  contended, 
that  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  exhibited,  heats  the  blood,  hurts  digestion,  wastes 
the  finer  part  of  the  fluids,  and  relaxes  the  nerves f.    It  b 

•  A  phymcian  wat  much  alarmed  at  finding  the  pulse  of  a  patient  Tefy 
irregular,  and  aometimet  stoppiofr  altogether;  but  his  anxiety  was  retiettd 
when  he  was  informed,  that  it  was  a  circumstance  not  unusual  in  the  pa- 
tient's family,  and  that  it  had  always  l>een  the  case  with  him. 

f  Harper  •  Mcomomj  of  Health,  pu  99» 
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OToper^  however^  to  distinguish  tlie  foot  modes  in  which  it 
is  used :  1.  Smoking;  2.  Taking  it  as  snuff;  3.  Chewing; 
md^  4.  Plugging  the  nostrils;  that  we  may  discriminate 
the  olnections  to  each, 

1.  Smoking. — Tlie  first  mode  of  using  tobacco  was  to 
fmoke  it  in  a  pipe.  When  introduced  in  the  reign  of  James 
Ae  First  of  England,  that  monarch  was  so  much  disgusted 
with  the  new  fashion,  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  purpose  to 
expose  its  unhealthiness  and  offensiveness.  But  Lidrd  Bacon 
informs  us,  that  it  had  come,  even  in  his  time,  immode- 
fately  into  use,  and  that  it  affected  men  with  a  secret  kind 
ef  delight,  insomuch  that  they,  who  had  once  inured  them- 
sdres  to  it,  could  hardly  leave  it  oflF.  He  admits,  however, 
that  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the  body,  and  to  shake  oft 
weariness*. 

The  objections  to  smoking  have  been  very  ably  stated  by 
Dr.  Waterhouse.  The  first  is,  the  waste  or  vitiation  of  the 
saliva,  which,  if  lavishly  thrown  away,  removes  one  of  tlie 
strongest  sources  of  hunger  and  digestion.  Smoking  is  like- 
wise particularly  injurious  to  lean,  hectic,  and  hypochondria- 
cal persons;  it  creates  an  unnatural  thirst;  it  leads  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors;  it  increases  indolence;  it  confirms 
the  lazy  in  the  habits  they  have  acquired ;  and,  above  all,  it 
is  pernicious  to  the  young,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  their 
future  misery  f. 

These  objections  are  certainly  powerful,  and  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  those  who  have  no  particular  cause 
for  adopting  this  custom.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  practice  is  not  injurious  to  persons  who 
Kve  in  cold  and  moist  climates,  particularly  to  seamen, 
soldiers,  and  others  who  are  accustomed  to  hardships. 

A  list  was  transmitted  to  me,  of  forty  persons  above  eighty 
years  of  age,  in  some  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland- 
Of  these,  no  less  a  number  than  thirty,  or  three-fourths,  are 
reported  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco ;  and 
of^  the  remaining  ten,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice,  though  it  was  not  adverted  to  at 
the  time  J. 

Having  procured  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  list  of  all 

*  Lord  Bacon  on  Life  and  Death.   Code  of  Health,  2d  edition,  voL  it; 

t  See  Cautions  to  Youn^  Persons  concerning  Health  $  a  public  lecture  hj 
Dr*  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge,  New  England,  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Healthy 
Sd  edit,  vol  iv.  p.  532,  &c.  These  remonstrances  of  Dr.  Watcrhone  against 
«^pcr/,  as  detrimental  to  youth,  merit  particular  attention, 

I  Code  of  Hnlth,  vol  iL  Appendix,  p.  177. 

■  h2 
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tlfe  old  men  in  that  establishment,  exceeding^  eighty  yean, 
cf  age,  it  appears  that  there  are  ninety^six  in  all  of  thj^' 
age,  of  whom  there  are  thirteen  above  ninetv,  and  aof 
above  a  hundredy  and  yet  thc^y  almost  all  use  tooacco*. 
•  There  is  likewise  a  return  of  the  pensioners  in  Kilmaia- 
ham  Hospital  in  Ireland,  in  which  there  are  thirty-oqc 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  many  or 
them  freely  f. 

I  also  received  an  account  of  the  number  of  persons  above 
eighty,  in  the  workhouses  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Smithwark,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  ia 
iriiich  there  are  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  above  eighty 
years  of  age,  among  whom,  a  hundred  and  eighty- one  per^ 
sons  use  tobacco,  and  above  eighty  of  them  use  it  freely^. 
.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  a  temperate  use  of  to* 
bacco,  can  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  to  longevity,  AA 
the  same  time,  an  excessive  use  of  it  certainly  produces 
many  injurious  consequences.  Frequent  and  much  smoking 
makes  the  teeth  yellow  and  black :  the  clay  pipes  are  apt  tO 
canker  the  teeth  to  such  a  degree  as  to  infect  the  bneatfa^ 
and  to  produce  putrid  ulcers  in  the  gums.  Smoking,  when 
carried  to  excess,  even  impairs  the  mental  faculties §• 
Those  who  are  addicted  to  thi^  habit  should  smoke  slowly  } 
frequently  drink  small  draughts  of  beer,  ale,  tea,  or  anj( 
other  diluent  liquor,  but  neither  spirits  nor  wine ;  they 
should  never  use  a  pipe  that  has  been  in  the  lips  of  any 
other  person,  as  contagious  diseases  have  thus  been  propa- 
gated ;  aTul  indeed  they  should  always  use  a  clean  pipe,  or 
one  that  is  waxed  at  the  extremity ;  for  the  oil  of  tobacco, 
settling  on  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  is  a  most  acrimonious  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  accidentally  absorbed,  and  mixed 
with  the  fluids  of  the  body||. 

2.  Taking  Snuff,— Pov:dQT  from  the  dried  leaves,  and 
sometimes  even  the  stem  of  tobacco,  is  the  basis  of  ail  the 
different  sorts  of  snutf.    in  some  cases  snuiF  may  be  of  use 

♦  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  vd.  iv.  p.  164. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  186.  {  Ibid.  p.  189. 

$  I'o  persons  of  a  middle  age,  or  those  of  full  growth,  particularly  tht 
corpulent,  the  phlegmatic,  and  such  as  are  subject  to  catarrhal  complaints, 
it  may  be  of  service,  if  used  with  moderation,  especially  in  damp,  cold,  or 
ha/y  weather,  and  at  sea.  But  such  persons  ought  never  to  smoke  immedi* 
ateiy  before  ur  after  a  meal,  as  the  saliva  is  of  use  to  assist  the  concoction 
of  tne  food,  which  is  not  accomplished  till  about  three  or  four  hoan  aftcfS 
meal. 

K  'V\'illich*s  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  531. 
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-s  medicine.    By  the  sneezing  which  it  occasions^  it  very 
powerfully  promotes  the  mucus  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
and  thence  is  of  service  in  head-achs,  and  complaints  in  the 
eyes,  but  that  benefit  is  lost  when  it  becomes  familiar;  and 
on  account  of  its  narcotic  quality,  it  is  not  so  proper  ia 
cases  of  apoplexy,  lethargy,  dea^ess,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  head,  as  the  assarum* ;  and  any  liquid,  productive 
of  the  same  effects,  deserves  every  preference  over  a  powder^ 
wliich,  though  at  first  stimulating,  and  occasioning  a  flow 
of  viscid  matter,  in  the  end  always  obstructs  the  nostrilsf. 
The  use  of  snuff  is  h'kewise  extremely  dangerous  to  the  con* 
sumptive,  to  those  afflicted  with  internal  ulcers,  or  who  ar^ 
iabject  to  spitting  of  blood.     The  objections  to  this  custom 
have  been  summed  up  in  the  following  terms :  It  is  an  un^- 
cleanly  habit ;    vitiates  the  organs  of  smell ;    taints  the 
brealhj,  ultimately  weakens  the  faculty  of  sight,  by  with- 
drawing the  humours  from  the  eyes;  impairs  the  sense  of 
hearing;  renders  breathing  difficult;  depraves  the  appetite; 
and,     if   taken   too  copiously,    gets  into  and   affects  the 
stomach,  and,  in  a  high  degree,  injures  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion §. 

The  only  arguments  that  can  be  urged  in  its  ftivour,  are, 
that  it  is  a  sociable  custom,  fills  up  some  vacant  time||, 
keeps  people  awake  when  they  feel  inclined  to  fall  asleep  at 
improper  hours,  furnishes  occasionally  an  agreeable  sti- 
molus,  and  is  a  cheap  luxury  for  the  poor. 

3.  Chewing  Tobacco. — This  seems  to  be  the  most  excep- 
tionable mode  in  which  the  plant  is  taken.  The  celebrated 
Cullen,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  observes, 
that  a  constant  chewing  of  tobacco  destroys  the  appetite, 
by  depriving  the  constitution  of  too  much  saliva.  Some  do 
not  eject  the  saliva,  but  prefer  swallowing  the  nasty  mixture. 

*  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Alimentaria  and  Materia  Medica^ 
voLLp  112. 

f  See  Willich  on  Diet  and  Regfimen,  p.  .5SS.  If  this  stimulus  be  too  vio* 
Ictnt^  it  may  bring  on  so  profuse  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the  delicate 
membrane  lining  the  nose,  as  to  relax  and  corrode  it,  and  to  produce  a  po« 
Sypus,  or  a  concretion  of  clotted  blood  in  the  nostrils.  Many  find  small  snuff 
injurious,— from  its  fineaess,  it  gets  into  the  brain  or  stomach ;  they  «ro  there* 
fim  obliged  to  take  the  routrher  and  coarser  sorts. 

i  The  women  o  fashion  in  France,  seldom  take  snuff  on  that  account, 
till  they  are  married. 

5  Willich  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  534.  Yet  Frederick  the  Crcat,  who, 
nptwithstanding  a  life  of  great  personal  and  mental  exertion,  Uyed  to  the  age 
nf  74,  took  such  great  quantities  of  s^uff,  that  he  wore  4  tin  pocket  to 
hold  it. 

I  Professed  and  inveterate  snuff-takers,  it  is  calculated,  dtvot«  Mitral 
hovtintheweek,  anddaysintheyevytothitindulgcaiceb       ' 
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^Pbb  oOen  pralncet  fiiiotaffs^iy  palpitatioii  of  tht  hop^p 
taanbliDg  of  tlur  limbs,  andj  sooner  or  later^  spae  seqppv 
chmnical  ioconvenience^. 

.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  great  miscbief  done  by  cheving'tobacoQ^ 
||*is  wtti  known  by  tHe  attendant  pbvsicians  at  the  hos(iitf||i 
$1  Hadar  and  Plymouth,  that  numbeis  of  the  sailors  aoi 
marines  who  are  sent  there,  have  a  trick  of  chewing  tobaco^^ 
dud  smillowing  the  spittle,  as  an  expedient  for  getting  ofjt 
of  lEa  service,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  whim  an 
thereby  produced.  Indeed,  when  the  practice  l|as  been 
kmg  persevered  in,  it  brings  on  an  incurable  atipphy,  Ar' 
amadation  and  weakne^f. 

4.  Ph^^ging  the  NostrUsX. — ^It  is  a  custom  with  some,  to 
put  small  rolls,  or  pb^s  of  tobacco  up  the  nostrils,  Ihm 
protecting  from  cold,  and  inflammatory  affections,  that 
moist  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils,  and  descends  thiou|^ 
all  the  branches  of  the  wind»pipe,  as  far  as  the  air  wo 
V^athe  penetrates.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  bf 
experiment,  how  hx  such  a  plan  is  of  use,  and  whether 
some  means  of  hardening  that  delicate  membrane,  against 
Atmospheric  influence,  could  not  be  devised. 

2«  Opium. 

Opium  is  a  milky  juice  that  exudes  from  the  heads  of 
poppies  when  incisions  are  made  in  them,  and  is  then  gra- 
dually dried  in  the  sun.  The  use  of  this  celebrated  medi- 
cine, though  not  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly 
traced  back  to  Diagoras,  who  was  nearly  his  cotemporary  ; 
and  its  importance  has  ever  since  been  gradually  aovanced 
\y  succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations.  The  Turks, 
who  were  forbidden  by  Mahomet  to  drink  wine,  intoxicate 
themselves  with  opium ;  and  they  carry  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  destroy  the  energy  of  the  stomach,  to  under* 
mine  the  powers  of  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  even 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  visage  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  opium-  eaters  in  Turkey,  are  the  most  disgust* 

*  Dr.  WaterKouse't  Iccturet.    See  Code  of  Health,  vol.  it.  p.  558. 

f  Thoughts  on  the  Relaxation  of  Human  Bodies,  p.  57. 

^  Sir  Wm.  Temple  recommeodt,  putting  a  leaf  of  tobacco  into  tbe  noMb 
for  an  hour  each  morning,  with  a  view  of  drawing  rheums  in  the  eyct  and 
iMad,  throu|^  their  proper  and  natural  channel.  Prince  Maurice  off  NttiTt 
preferred  his  eyea  hy  that  practice  to  a  great  age,  after  the  danger  off  kMBV 
them  at  thirtyyeart  old;  and  Sir  Wm.  foUoved  the  «une  pbD»  with  the 
nxM  vaccm.^£44^  m  HmM  smd  Lm^  Ufi.    C^*/ /f«iA»,  9dediL«oLi«. 
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ing  imaginable ;  and  tired  of  Vife,  and  the  dismal  prospects 
before  them,  they  often  terminate  their  own  existence*. 

Dr.  Rush  is  of  opinion,  that  opium  may  be  ^ven  with 
great  advantage,  to  abate  the  pains  of  the  chronic  rheama** 
tism,  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  old  man's  cough,  (as  it 
is  called) ;  also  to  remove  wakefulness,  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  rising  in  the  night  time.  But  its  uses  as  a  me- 
dicine, which  are  both  numerous  and  important,  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  directions  of  a  medical  friend.  Opium 
is  certainly  the  most  sovereign  remedy  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dics, for  easing  pain  and  procuring  sleep,  but,  like  other 
powerful  medicines,  becomes  highly  noxious  to  the  humaa 
constitution,  and  even  mortal,  when  improperly  tdminis* 
teredf. 

3,  I>rom-driwiirig. 

The  subject  of  spirituous  liquors  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  [(see  Part  1.  Chap.  II.) 
Here  it  is  proposed,  merely  to  allude  to  an  unwholesome 
custom,  taking  what  is  called  ^^  a  dram,''  or  a  glass  of  spi- 
rits undiluted,  particularly  Im  the  morning.  It  is  impo»d« 
ble  to  conceive  any  habit  more  truly  pernicious^.  When 
poured  unmixed  into  an  empty  stomach,  a  dram  may  be 
well  called  liquid  Jfre§.  It  should  never  be  taken  in  the 
intervals  between  meals,  but  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bread,  or  other  solid  food ;  and  never  but  occa- 
sionally, in  moist  and  cold  weather.  At  sea,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, or  in  an  elevated  and  damp  climate,  ardent  spirits 
may  be  of  some  use  under  proper  regulations. 

On  the  whole,  the  preservation  of  health  depends  much 
on  our  daily  hobitB ;  for  it  is  not  what  we  do  occasionally, 
but  what  we  do  every  day,  that  can  injure  us  essentially* 
The  customs  and  habits,  therefore,  which  we  adopt,  are  of 
infinite  importance :  they  must  either  do  us  great  good  or 
much  harm,  by  establishing  health  on  the  one  hand,  or 
fixing  disease  on  the  other(|. 

«  Dr.  Waterhouse*8  Lectures  on  Health,  Code  of  Health,  ToL  ir.  p.  SS3. 

t  See  Dr.  Thornton**  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  iroL  W.  p^  103.  The 
Doctor  adds,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  that  preparatioii  of  opium,  called 
Godfre][*s  Cordial,  many  children  are  yearly  cut  off. 

X  This  subject  is  very  ably  explaini-d  by  Dr.  Rush,^  in  a  paper  emicled, 
^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eflecu  ot  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body, 
**  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Happiness  of  Society,"  printed  in  his  McaW 
cal  Inquiries,  voL  ii.  p.  57.  On  the  other  hand,  Burke  hat  made  an  ia^ 
nious  deflence  of  gin,  m  his  tract  on  distillation. 

$  It  is  shocking  to  think  how  many  dram  shopa  in  l/Madon  art  sappoited 
hrt  women.  The  men  have  certainly  their  shar«  of  blm^  bal  a  gCBCral- 
Ihev  repent  sooner,  and  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  agwh 

I  Cadogan't  Diiserutioii  oo  toe  Gom,  p.  97. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  BATHING. 


AMOXG  the  ancietits,  as  Xxird  Bacon  has  justly  ob- 
terved,  bathing  was  a  daily  practice,  and  as  common,  more 
Hpeciiilly  among  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  as  eating  oi 
sleeping ;  whereas  it  is  Lonsidered  by  us  iis  a  part  of  physic. 
Batliing,  however,  he  adds,  may  be  so  used,  as  to  become 
a  great  help  to  healtli,  and  to  the  prolongation  uf  life*. 

This  extensive  subject,  which  has  been  discussed  m  ao 
nany  volumes,  shall  be  briefly  considered,  on  the  present 
occasion,  under  the  following  general  heads.     1.  Iheob- 
\  j^(s  and  uses  of  batliing ;  2.  Of  cold ;  3.  Of  warm  ;  4.  OS 
I  iwpour;    5.  Of  shower;  6.  Of  partial ;  7-  Of  air  j  8.  Of 
^  «arth  or  sand  ;  9.  Of  public  baths ;  and,  10.  Of  some  mo- 
dern improvements  in  bathing;  together  with  some  general 
observations  on  the  effects  of  bathing  at  the  different  peiioda 
«r  life. 

Sect.  I,     77ie  Objects  and  the  Uses  of  Bathing. 

Thb  objects  of  bathing  are,  1.  Cleanliness  ;  2.  Removing 
[  -&tigue;  3.  Augmenting  physical  strength ;  4,  Preventing 
diseases;  5.  Curing  them;  6.  Avoiding  contagion  ;  7- R'* 
lieving  bodily  pain  ;  and,  8.  Assuaging  mental  distress. 

1.  Cleanliness. — This  is  considered  to  be  so  essential  to 
health,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  perfcc* 
tion  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  accounted  h;ilf  a  virtuet> 
The  Inhabitants  of  this  country,  however,  though  so  much 


I        "  Bsron'i  Worki,  rol.iii.  p.  IM. 
I    Wil.  iv.  p.  300.     Laurent  louben,  a 


AltoCodcor  Hciillh,  i 


ly  illuitriciut  Romant,  were  in  thr  habit  of  bathing  thcmKlvci,  Mr- 

:'.y  in  iummcr,  four,  five,  fii,  teveii,  and  sametimn  cighl  timn  a-daf> 

ntnJ  Jt  eVi^fi  in  B<iou,  p.  Ifi.-  Nor  it  coutI3Dt  baihmg  caoEocd  10 

I   'd*ilU«d  lutiom.     In  the  itiand  of  Olahrilr,  both  Km  balhe  IrequetltlTi 

.    Mul  never  eai  without  vaihing  before  and  after.    The  urgroea  in  general, 

parlicularly  ihoie  of  Ardrah  in  ihe  ilave  cuut,  waih  tbenuelvti  lUntiilit 

ud  evening.— JC«w''  Hut.  of  JMjh,  »o1.  I,  p.  231. 

t  The  Spccutor,  No.  ^31. 
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Aitinguished  for  the  general  neatness  of  their  domestic 
economy,  and  the  accurate  cleanliness  of  their  apparel »  yet 
in  multitudes  of  cases,  are  too  apt  to  neglect  bathing  the 
whole  body.  Those  parts  of  it  which  are  exposed  to  view, 
are  carefully  and  regularly  washed ;  but  the  same  attention 
is  not  always  paid  to  the  parts  that  are  usually  clothed. 
By  this  neglect,  the  matter  thrown  out  by  perspiration,  is 
permitted  to  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  and 
the  obstruction  of  that  important  discharge,  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which,  by  siqnple  ablution, 
with  either  cold  or  warm  water,  might  have  been  pre* 
▼ented*. 

2.  Removing  Fatigue. — Hot  baths  were  originally  em- 
ployed, for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  a  frame  exhausted  by 
fiitig^e.  Those  who  had  been  engaged  in  violent  exercises, 
as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
Greeks,  found  their  exhausted  strength  renewed,  and  their 
depressed  spirits  elevated,  by  immersion  in  the  warm  bath. 
Nothing  can  be  more  soothing  and  grateful  to  the  body, 
after  it  has  been  exhausted,  than  going  into  a  bath  of  from 
90»  to  95°,  or  96°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  farther  waste  of 
perspirable  matter  is  thus  checked ; — the  loss  of  heat,  which, 
in  that  situation,  so  readily  passes  from  the  body,  is  pre- 
vented ; — and  the  principal  sources  of  lassitude  and  debility 
are  removedf.  The  Abyssinian  traveller  (Bruce)  remarks, 
that  in  the  intense  heats  of  that  country,  a  lukewarm  ba^h, 
afforded  him  more  refreshment  and  vigour  than  a  cold  one. 

3.  Augmenting  Strength.^-Thc  ancients  were  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  warm  bathing  increased  their  physical  powers; 
hence  baths  of  that  description  were  consecrated  to  Her- 
culesit*  I^  modern  times,  however,  cold  bathing,  when 
properly  applied,  is  reckoned  more  strengthening. 

4.  Preventing  Diseases. — ^The  skin  is  one  of  our  most 
important  organs,  through  the  medium  of  which,  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities  of  our  bodies  are  discharged. 
In  man,  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  a  soft  and  clean  skin 
is  the  criterion  of  health ;  whilst  its  dryness  is  one  of  the 
first  and  surest  signs  of  approaching  disease.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  improving  the  state  of  the 
skin,  either  by  the  warm  or  the  cold  bath,  should  be  found 

'  *  Buchan  on  Sea-bathiog,  p.  195.  Since  the  uniTenal  use  of  linen  or 
eottno  next  the  skin^  bathing  has  become  much  let»  neceNary  with  a  view 
to  cleanliness. 

f  Xbid,  p.  187. 

I  Marcand  de  l*Ufagei  da  Bains,  p.  83* 
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m  «0cctnal  mode  of  preTenting  niirocroos  complaiBliC* 
A  waim  bath  is  useful  not  only  by  opcnnir  the  pones^  but 
by  absorbing  a  too  great,  or  restoring  a  deficieiit  intenid 
bcatf ;  while  a  cold  bath  removes  that  immodeiate  sensH 
bility  in  regard  to  the  air  and  weather,  which  is  the  source 
of'so  many  disorders. 

6.  Omng  Dif^aset. — Some  general  remarks  shall  aftor* 
wards  be  made,  on  the  disorders  which  may  be  aUeviatedj^ 
by  using  the  various  sorts  of  baths.  But  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  observe,  that  bathing  requires  much  caution,  in  ila 
application  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  It  produces  beneficial 
effects  in  many  complaints,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
ibem,  in  which  it  may  not,  if  improperly  used,  be  found 
prejudicial:^.  One  great  advantage  of  bathing,  however, 
certainly  is,  that  if  it  does  not  cure  disease,  it  frequeiiMy 
assists  the  operations  of  the  medicines  given,  and  thus  indi« 
lectly  contriDutes  to  the  benefit  that  may  be  received§. 

6.  Jvoxdix^. Contagion. — Bathing  is  not  only  attended 
with  success  in  several  disorders  arising  from  contagtonU, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  best  mow 
•f  preventing  infection^.  Mr.  Elste  states,  that  he  has 
been  more  exposed  to  contagions,  perhaps,  than  most  peo- 
ple; but  that  he  has  hitherto  proved  msensible  to  their 
baneful  influence;  and  he  considers  himself  principally 
indebted  to  the  use  of  baths,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
health  he  at  present  enjoys*^.  Struve  also  maintains,  that 
it  is  a  good  defence  against  contagious  poisonsff.  The  use 
of  tiie  warm  bath  has  long  been  common  among  the  French 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  their  exemption 
from  some  of  the  diseases  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  British 
in  those  climates,  is  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
attributed,  to  the  frequent  custom  of  warm-bathingJJ.  Per* 
haps  if  so  useful  a  practice  were  universally  adopted  in  the 
West   Indies  and  in  America,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 

*  HufcUnd  on  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  toL  ii.  p.  233 ;  and  Taylor*! 
RenuirlcA  on  Sea- water,  (>.  H. 

i  Sec  Code  of  Health,  12d  edit.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  18. 

X  Wainewnght*a  Mechanical  Account  of  the  Non-nutural^  p.  151. 

5  EtsaT  on  Hot  and  Cold  Bathing,  by  John  King,  p.  140. 

I  See  Lstc*t  Cursory  Remarks  on  Contagious  Disorders,  p.  2. 

5  In  an  able  paper,  ^  On  New  and  Additional  Means  for  the  Preven- 
linn  and  Eradication  of  Contagion,**  circulated  by  Doctor  Rollo  of  Wool- 
wich,  an.  1805;    it  is  recommended  **  that  indmduals  not  yet   affected, 
skould  use  the  warm  baths,  and  adhere  to  a  rigid  svstem  of  cleanliness. 
«  **  See  £ste*s  Cursory  Remaiks  on  Contagious  Disorders,  p.  23, 

ft  ^Vsthenology.  p.  961. 

\X  Biicban  on  Seft-bathinf,  p.  907. 
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ftver  might  in  a  great  degree  be  prevented.  Ben^cial 
€fiects  might  likewise  result  from  its  use^  in  our  naval  and 
military  services  in  the  East  Indies. 

7*  Relieving  Bodily  Pain, — ^This  advantage  from  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  fortunately  experienced  in  various 
disorders,  as  the  stone,  the  colick,  &c.;  and  it  has  this  ad- 
ditional circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  it  may  be  applied 
^  a  means  of  relief,  with  perfect  safety. 

8.  Assuaging  Mental  Distress, — ^Bathing,  also,  refreshes 
the  mind,  invigorates  the  system,  checks  irritation,  promotes 
•leep,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  frame  a  sensation  of  ease, 
activity,  and  pleasantness.  Indeed,  a  person  distressed  in 
mind,  will  derive  more  refreshment  from  the  use  of  a  warm 
bath,  and  may  drown  his  disauietude  in  it  more  effectually, 
than  by  indulging  in  copious  libations  to  Bacchus*^ ;  for, 

**  Even  from  the  body's  purity ,*— the  mind, 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.**  Thomson. 

On  the  whole,  bathing  has  been  found  so  highly  benefi- 
cial, and  indeed  is  so  necessary  in  some  climates,  that  its 
observance,  at  stated  times,  has  been  prescribed  by  legisla- 
tors, and  founders  of  peculiar  systems  of  faith,  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  which  cannot  be  too  rigorously  fulfilledf . 


Sect.  II.     Of  Cold  Bathing. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  general  heads :  I.  House;  2.  River;  and,  3.  Sea 
baths. 

1.  House  BathsX* — It  Is  unfortunate  that  few  houses  have 
the  proper  conveniences  for  bathing;  and  where  these  are 
wanting,  a  bath  often  does  more  harm  than  good.  But 
though  in  private  houses,  baths  are  not  always  properly 
constructed,  or  kept  in  good  order,  yet  in  several  watering 
places,  they  are  in  every  respect  unexceptionable;  and  the 

*  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Reffjmen,  p.  82,  96. 

f  A  Treatise  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  pruted  at  Edinburgh,  an.  1807. 

\  A  singular  mode  of  applying  cold  water  in  the  house,  was  practised  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Panmure,  who  died  in  January  1782,  aged  82.  He  was  ac- 
customed, till  a  short  while  before  he  died,  every  moniing  previous  to  dress* 
ing,  to  raise  himself  naked  from  his  warm  bed,  and  instantaneously  to  wrap 
limuelf  in  a  sheet  just  dipped  in  cold  water.  It  is  well  authenticated,  that 
bj  adopting  the  same  method,  a  person  recovered  strength  from  a  long  con« 
tinaed  state  of  debility,  and  relaxation  of  conttitutioo.  JOr,  MMes^n*  Rf 
wmrkt  m  Lmi^ty^-^Set  Code  of  Healtbi  secood  editioiiy  toL  iu  Appendix, 
p.  48. 
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bendSts  of  cold  bathing  nay  be  enjoyed  to  mat  perfedioa 
within  doorsy  by  those,  who  are  prevented  from  bathing 
without,  by  tempestuous  weather,  or  to  whom  the  openi 
iea  is  an  ol^eet  of  apprehension*.  The  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  water,  may  be  uniformly  kept  up  nearly  at 
the  same  degree.  From  the  accommodations  provided  nr 
buildings  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  no  time  need  be' 
lost  in  undressing,  previous  to  bathing,  or  in  dressing  after 
it.  But  a  Utile  time  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  with  ad  van* 
tage,  before  going  into  the  open  air,  till  the  body  has  tpco- 
vered  its  usu^  condition,  and  the  glow  of  heat,  indicating 
the  good  effects  of  bathing,  begins  to  difiuse  itself  over  tbe 
aurfacef. 

Besides  large  baths,  sometimes  tubs  of  water  are  used  for 
domestic  purposes^;  and  these  might  be  greatly  improvei 
by  the  addition  of  salt,  giving  to  inland  districts,  some  of 
the  advantage  of  sea-water  baths§.  Struve  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  summer,  river  water  ought  to  be  employed  in  pre* 
ference  to  any  other;  but,  if  there  is  none  m  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  that  spring  water  should  be  suffered  to  stand  all 
day  exposed  to  the  sun,  tha^  it  may  acquire  a  more  animate 
ing  quality,  by  the  caloric  and  oxygen  which  it  thus  im« 
bibes.  To  this  may  be  added,  when  used  by  the  aged  or 
delicate,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  boiled  water||.  In 
winter,  the  patient  ought  to  bathe  in  a  warm  apartment. 
A  sufficiently  large  tub  should  be  employed,  otherwise, 
whilst  below,  a  part  of  the  body  is  completely  warm,  the 
upper  or  uncovered  part  will  be  exposed*  to  cold^. 

Some  delicate  people  have  derived  advantage,  from  daily 
washing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a  sponge,  previously 
immersed  in  sea-water,  or  salt  and  water  of  a  proper 
strentJ^th.  Dr.  Buchan  recommends  it  as  a  better  plan,  to 
rub  the  skin  till  it  glows,  with  a  coarse  towel,  wrung  out 

*  Buchan  on  Sea-hathing,  p.  94. 

f  Treatise  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  p.  21. 

I  In  the  Roman  batht,  there  were  two  kinds  of  bathing  tubs:  one  fixed, 
and  the  other  moveable.  Amon?  tbe  latter,  tome  were  contrived  on  par- 
pose  to  be  suspended  in  the  air;  by  means  of  which,  to  the  pleasure  of  bath- 
ing, was  added  that  of  being  rocked  by  the  motion  given  the  bathing  tub. 

J  It  is  certainlv  a  useful  practice,  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  to  th* 
water  in  which  tne  patient  is  to  bathe  at  home.  The  water  and  wdt  should 
be  renewed  every  second  or  third  day.  Estaj  m  JnJigestiii^  p.  21.— I'he 
pioper  proportion  is,  dissolving  one  pound  of  common  sea  salt,  in  thirtv- 
two  £ngli»h  pints  of  water.  A  solution  is  thui  made,  which  answers  all  iiie 
p«^rpo8es  of  sea- water. 

I  Struve*!  Arthfnolqgy,  p^  302.  f  Ibid* 
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of  salt  water,  and  rendered  nearly^  but  not  quite  diy,  by 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun*. 

2«  River  Baths. — River-bathing  has  its  advantages,  from 
the  water  containing  caloric,  and  its  continual  motion.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  much  recommended  to  the  debili- 
tated, unless  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  bath  ought  to 
be  taken  eitlier  before  dinner,  or  before  an  early  supper. 
But  the  patient,  if  delicate,  should  only  remam  in  the 
river  for  a  few  minutesf. 

River  baths,  and  bathing  in  lakes,  or  large  pieces  of 
water,  are  so  very  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  inland  dis- 
tricts, on  the  score  both  of  health  and  cleanliness,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

3.  Salt-water  Baths. — In  treating  of  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider,  1.  The  nature  of  a  salt-water  bath  ; 
2.  The  rules  to  be  observed  regarding  sea-bathing;  3.  The 
uses  of  bathing  machines;  4.  Of  bathing  dresses;  5.  Of 
swimming;  and,  6.  The  advantages  of  sea-bathing  in  gene- 
ral, together  with  the  objections  to  it. 

1. 

Bathing  in  the  sea,  is  greatly  preferable  to  bathing  in 
fresh  water.  It  excites  the  action  of  the  solids ;  stimulates 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  ;  causes  an  increased  determination 
of  the  fluids  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  promotes  all  the 
secretions.  Even  persons  of  the  most  delicate  habits  are  less 
susceptible  of  cold,  from  being  wet  with  salt,  than  with 
fresh  water.  There  is  a  saline  incrustation  formed  on  the 
skin,  in  consequence  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  which  excites 
io  some  measure,  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  by 
the  common  friction  of  the  apparel,  arising  from  a  certain 
degree  of  roughness  and  asperity  thereby  imparted  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  J. 

Bathing  in  the  sea,  by  exposing  the  body  for  a  time  to  a 
medium  of  lower  temperature  than  it  has  been  accustomed 
to,  combined  with  the  opportunity  of  breathing  pure  air,  of 
enjoying  moderate  exercise,  and  indulging  in  agreeable  so- 
ciety, and  innocent  amusements,  restores  to  the  constitutioQ 
a  portion  of  that  strength,  which  had  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  breathing  the  impure  atmosphere,  and  follow- 
ing the  enervating  modes  of  life  peculiar  to  great  towns. 
Indeed  in  many  cases,  after  even  a  short  course  of  judiciously 
r^ulated  sea-bathing,  it  is  diiBBcult  to  recognize  the  Ian-* 

•  Bochan  on  Sea-bathing,  p.  94.  t  Struvf*!  Afdicool^gy,  t».  36U 

}  Buchaa  on  Se»-lMtbiDS»  p.  4^ 
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^d  and  meagre  inTalid,  who  a  few  wi^eks  before  had 
repaired  to  the  sea-coast  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  when 
he  is  seen  once  more  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  vigoroni 
and  florid  health*. 

2. 

The  rules  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  use  6f 
sea-bathing  are  so  numerous,  often  so  contradictory  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  or  arrange  them  with 
propriety;  but  the  following,  extracted  from  a  variety  of 
publications  upon  this  subject,  appear  to  be  entitled  to  the 
reader's  attention. 

Rules  for  Sea-bathing, 

(1).  Sea-bathing  should  be  continued  for  at  least  five  or 
six  weeks,  at  two  periods  in  the  year,  making  June  a  part  of 
the  one,  and  September  of  the  other.  By  thus  allowmg  an 
interval  between  the  two  courses  of  bathing,  a  more  salutary 
change  may  be  effected  in  the  fluids  and  solid?,  than  if  it 
had  been  persisted  in  for  many  months  without  intermis* 
fiionf. 

(2).  Before  bathing  in  the  sea,  it  is  a  rule  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  the  young  and  delicate,  gradually  to  prepare 
themselves  for  sea-bathing,  by  previously  using  tlie  tmd 
hathy  at  a  temperature  commencing  at  90^;  lowering  nve 
degrees  each  time,  and  terminating  at  63°.  This  is  much 
better  for  them,  than  ])lun<^ing  at  once  into  the  sea,  at 
its  common  temperature,  without  any  previous  preparation. 

(3).  We  should  never  begin  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  till  two 
or  three  days  after  having  arrived  on  the  sea-coast ;  during 
which  time,  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  moderate 
dose  of  salts,  or  a  tea-cupful  of  sea-water,  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  Sea-bathing  likewise,  should  not  be  taken 
after  great  fatigue,  as  coming  from  a  long  journey ;  nor 
after  the  body  has  been  long  exposed  to  great  exertion,  and 
has  incurred  lassitude,  debility,  or  chilliness ;  nor  if  there  is 
any  inward  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  head  or  the  lungs. 
It  IS  an  indispensible  rule,  never  to  bathe  in  the  sea  with  a 

*  Buchan  on  Sea-bathiog:,  p.  47. 

f  BathififT  in  the  heats  of  autumn  \t  not  reckoned  to  uwful.  Tlie  loweiC 
temperature  of  the  lea  on  our  coasts,  is  about  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit; 
whereas  in  autumn,  it  is  often  fn>m  GO  to  63  dcfrrecs,  and  as  the  atmosphere 
is  probably  about  65";  hence  it  may  be  called  temperate,  rather  than  cold 
bathing.  The  lower  the  temperature  we  can  accustom  ourselves  to  bear 
with  impunity,  the  better  we  arc  enabled  to  withitaad  the  Tidiiitudci  of  ihe 
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fall  stomach,  but  either  fasting,  or  about  four  hours  after 
eating.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  to  rush  into  cold 
water,  if  at  all  unwell,  or  on  the  day  you  have  taken  medi- 
cine, is  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

(4).  The  robust  and  healthy  may  bathe  early  in  the  mom- 
mg,  or  before  breakfast;  but  persons  of  a  delicate  or  feeble 
constitution,  or  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  late,  and 
indulging  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  should  prefer  bath- 
ing about  two  hours  before  dinner.  It  is  better  for  such 
persons,  to  bathe  on  alternate  days,  than  for  many  days  con- 
secutively. Daily  bathing  is  frequently  found  productive  of 
lassitude,  accompanied  by  a  manifest  wasting  of  the  body*. 

(5).  It  is  now  decided,  as  a  rule  in  bathing,  that  even 
infirm  persons  should  not  use  the  cold  bath,  without  having 

Ereviously  taken  some  moderate  exercise ;  and,  when  they 
athe,  being  rather  warm  than  cool.  This  doctrine  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds.  Dr.  Currie  justly 
observes,  that  persons  ought  not  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  a 
bath,  or  of  the  sea,  until  they  are  perfectly  cool;  for  if 
they  plunge  into  the  water  in  that  state,  a  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing chilliness  may  be  expected,  which  would  not  have  been 
felt,  had  they  been  moderately  warm  when  they  went  into 
the  water. 

(6).  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  bathing 
place.  A  bottom  of  clear  sand  is  to  be  preferred.  Sea 
weeds  are  to  be  avoided ;  for  they  frequently  contain  a  spe- 
cies of  pointed  shell,  which  is  apt  to  inflict  dangerous 
wounds,  if  trodden  upon. 

(7).  It  has  long  been  considered  a  useful  rule,  to  have  the  head 
first  wetted,  and  indeed  many  think  it  necessary  to  plunge 
head  foremost  into  the  water.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  head,  with  all  its  direful  consequences, 
would  take  place,  if  this  precaution  were  neglected.  This 
practice,  however,  has  of  late  been  objected  to.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  mode  indicated  by  Nature,  as  the  bather,  till  the 
invention  of  bathing-machines,  must  in  general  have  walked 
leisurely  into  the  water,  until  he  reached  a  depth  suited  to 
his  purpose.  A  sudden  plunge  is  a  violent  and  unnatural 
exertion,  which  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  with  delicate 
people;  and  several  of  the  bad  effects  which  are  ascribed  to 
cold  bathing,  and  which  have  forced  many  to  abandon  it, 
who  were  anxious  to  persevere  in  its  use,  may  have  origi- 
nated from  this  very  practice.    Every  person  who  plunges 

•-  It  sot  thb  latt  ctrcumttsmcc  an  arguawm  for  tlwcorpulfnt  to  cry  the 
plan  of  daily  bathins  f 
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hMdkfPg  mto  the  water,  will  leooHcct  the  pntid  ^^^y^^i 
wbA  iiii|Sees«Dt  sensatioiUy  which  are  thus  prodaocd,  wShn^W 
log  toeh  delicate  and  sensible  oigans  as  tfieeyeandthv 
car,  and,  when  the  water  enters  the  mouth  and  nose,  thfeatea* 
iDg  snfibcation.  Those  who  feel  no  bad  efibels  from  the 
practice,  mqr  persevere  in  it ;  but  those  who  ezperienoe  aaf 
mconvenience  from  it,  ought  at  least  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test  of  experiment*. 

(B).  To  have  the  greatest  benefit  from  cold  bathing,  it  is 
proper  to  remain  for  only  a  very  short  time  in  the  water,  not 
exceeding  a  minute  or  two.  If  longer,  the  body  should  be 
kept  dunng  the  whole  time  under  the  surface  of  the  water» 
and  moving  about,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to  the  extremities. 
It  is  much  better  to  remain  completely  immersed  in  deep, 
than  to.  take  repeated  plunges  in  shallow  water. 

(9).  Upon  coming  out  of  the  water,  the  body  should  be 
wiped  dry,  with  a  somewhat  rough  cloth,  and  the  oidinaiy 
dress  quickly  resumed.  It  is  more  necessary  to  replace  tM 
usual  vestments  quickly,  than  to  be  extremely  anxioua,u» 
have  the  surface  of  the  body  perfectly  diy,  as  any  wetnesa 
from  salt  water  is  not  likely  to  he  prejudicial. 

(10).  After  bathing,  use  moderate  exercise  to  promote  the 
return  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  taking  care  that  it  shonld 
neither  be  violent,  nor  too  long  continued. 

(11).  If  chilliness  occasionally  ensues,  breakfast  soon  after 
bathing  in  the  niuming;  or,  in  the  forenoon,  some  warm 
soup  or  broth  may  be  taken.  Indeed  if  immersion,  instead 
of  being  succeeded  by  a  glow  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
is  followed  by  chilliness,  languor,  or  head-ach,  bathing  in 
the  sea  should  by  no  means  be  persisted  in. 

(12).  During  h  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  when  even  the 
warm  sea- water  bath  is  used,  friction  with  a  flesh- brush,  or 
coarse  woollen  gloves,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted. 
It  may  enable  a  patient  to  continue  the  course,  when  other* 
wise  he  must  have  given  it  up. 

3. 

Bathing-macliines  are  useful  in  sea-bathing,  as  the  bather 
dresses  and  undresses  under  a  cover,  is  less  exposed  to  cold, 
can  bathe  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  and  can  go  in  at  any 
depth  that  may  be  wished  for.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
their  inconveniences,  when  they  are  without  awnings,  or 

•  Treitisc  on  Warm  and  Cold  Bathing,  p.  18.    StulEina  the  tun  witk 
•ctcoo  or  wooit  it  a  uieful  precaution. 
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Atkhd  with  rain,  or  replete  with  moist  exhalations.  No^ 
^ibe  there  in  general,  a  sufficient  number  of  those  vehicles 
In  a  proper  state  to  accommodate  the  bathers.  These  ctr^r 
tamstances  contribute  to  render  sea-bathing,  in  many  cases, 
much  less  useful  tha^n  it  otherwise  would  be« 

The  practice,  likewise,  of  crowding  great  numbers  in  so 
tmall  a  box  as  a  bathing-machine,  is  highly  reprehensible. 
The  air  must  soon  be  contaminated,  and  it  must  occasion 
languor  and  faintness*. 

4. 

Bathing-dresses  are  certainly  of  use,  more  especially  to 
the  delicate.  They  should  be  made  of  a  very  open  texture, 
So  as  to  admit  the  water  in  every  direction,  fey  using  them, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  prevented  from  being  so 
much  reduced,  ar.  to  render  bathing  in  cold  water  hazard- 
ous. To  strong  and  healthy  men,  bathing-dresses  are  not 
jiecessary ;  but  if  they  arc  sickly  or  tender,  such  dresses  should 
certainly  be  extended  to  both  sexes.  At  any  rate,  after  un- 
dressing as  quickly  as  possible,  the  body  should  be  imme- 
diately wrapt  in  a  large  dry  flannel  gown,  which  should 'not 
be  laid  aside  till  the  very  moment  previous  to  going  into 
the  water ;  by  this  means  the  shock  of  immersion  will  be 
avoided,  and  that  salutary  glow,  which  caught  always  to  suc- 
ceed bathing,  may  in  general  be  insured  f. 


5. 


The  exercise  of  swimming  is  healthy  and  agreeable. 
After  using  that  exercise,  we  sleep  comfortably  the  whole 
night,  even  during  the  most  ardent  heat  of  summer.  Per- 
haps the  pores  being  cleansed,  the  insensible  perspiration 
increases,  and  occasions  the  coolness  we  experience  J. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  swimmings 
ahould  never  fail  to  practise  it,  while  they  remain  in  the 
water;  for,  besides  the  uninterrupted  immersion  of  the 
body,  the  muscular  exertion  required  in  swimming,  tends 
greatly  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  temperature,  which  is  lost 
By  placing  the  body  in  a  medium  so  much  colder  than  itself  §. 

•  Uuchan  on  Sea-bathing',  p.  82. 

•f  Ibid.  p.  65.  It  is  better  not  to  we^r  an  oil-skin  cap ;  but  if  yon  do, 
the  ears  should  not  be  covered,  though  they  may  be  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
^IrooL  Since  the  custom  of  wearing  powder  and  pomatum  has  been-  abau- 
doned,  caps  indeed  are  no  longer  necessary. 

I  Cursory  Remarks  on  Contagious  Diseases,  and  on  Baths;  Part  II.  p.  17.- 
It  u  certain  that  much  swimming  is  the  means  of  stopping  a  diarrhcea,  and 
kis  ev€n  produced  constipation ;  Ibid. 

i  Treatise  on  the  beneficial  Effects  of  Cold  and  Wann  Bathingy  p.  17« 

A  i 
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Tt  flhoulil  be  a  constant  rule,  liowever,  even  to  the  mort 
expert  swiininer,  never  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  in  a  lake,  ori# 
n  river,  without  hnvinf^  a  boat  near  him,  or  taking  another 
person  with  him  who  knows  iiow  to  swim.  It  is  certaialy 
a  weakening  exercise,  and  many  who  have  remained  too 
lon;^  in  the  wnter,  have  been  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  is  to 
be  scarcely  :il)le  to  stand  when  they  came  ashore ;  and  if 
this  wciiknrss,  or  a  more  fatal  cramp,  comes  on  at  sea,  or 
even  in  frrsli  water^  the  coiiscquenecs  must  be  dangerous 
in  tlie  extreme*. 

6. 

'l'h«*  ciirinji?  of  (lisorclers  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  is  a 
suliject  of  innuiry,  which  properly  belontcs  to  those  who  are 
en^rai^ed  in  the  me<lieal  profession ;  yet  in  general  wc  may 
observe,  that  sea-batliing  is  considered  to  be  more  appli- 
cable  to  chronic,  than  to  acute  disorders;  and  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  he  of  service,  in  complaints  originating  from 
a  diminished  energy  in  the  vital  functions,  and  attended  by 
9ym|)toms  of  languor  and  debilityf.  The  etlects  of  sea- 
bathing may  be  e()UHlly  benefici-il,  whetlier  this  reduced  state 
of  tlie  svstem  is  owing  to  feeble  and  delicate  stamina,  ren- 
dered stdl  more  so,  by  elVeminate  modes  of  living,  or  is  tiie 
consequence  of  a  more  firm  «ind  healthy  constitution  beinf 
impaired,  either  by  habitual  indulgence  in  ion  stimulating  a 
diet,  or  bv  excess  in  l)(>dilv,  or  in  mental  exeriion.  In  all 
i-.i^.N  vM*  doiiiit  or  liiiVuii'.ty,  hi'.vi-wT,  r^ciJ-.r^c  sluuiKl  be 
li  ivi  v»  xw  i\jHneiu'eil  iikmIlmI  |M:i«.':i!i.»:'A'r,  wIionl*  »>:«i'.iit)ii 
iiM_\  :\-  iM.A'i  m.^ri*  v;i!V:y  rv-iU-l  m,  t!ym  :Ju'  i:'.\  n'stt-'I  'ul- 
vli\-  V.   ^'\\^.^'^^  I'f  iuiths,  »:ivi   lM:';i::^-ni:u'!*.:;ij-,  vir    liieir 
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pcrvantSy  for  it  cannot  be  expected^  that  those  whose  prdfits 
ibpead  on  the  number  of  their  employers,  should  have  the 
csmdo^r  to  tell  any  one  of  them,  that  batbiog  can  be  of  no 
mat  to  him*. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Buchan  has  well  observed »  that  be* 
fim  people  fly  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  for  the  pur^ 
pdie  of  sea-bathing,  they  should  ascertain,  from  the  best 
advice  they  can  obtain,  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it;  otherwise,  they  may  waste  their  time^  and 
money,  in  a  very  unprofitable  pursuitf. 


Sect.  III.     The  Warm  BalK 

Thb  Warm  Bath  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  universal  restoratives  with  which  we  are  ac-» 
qoainted.  Instead  of  heating  the  body,  it  has  a  cooling 
eiBect.  It  diminishes,  under  a  proper  system,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse.  It  is  of  eminent  service  when  the  body 
is  overheated,  either  after  fatigue  from  travelling,  or  severe 
bodily  eicercise ;  or  after  violent  exertion  and  perturbation 
of  mind.  Warm  baths,  by  their  softening  powers,  are 
likewise,  very  beneficial  to  the  young.  Their  advantage  to 
the  old  cannot  bexkmbted^. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  consider, 
,1.  Natural  Hot  Baths;  2.  Artificial;  3.  The  Rules  regard- 
.ing  the  Artificial ;  4.  The  Effects  of  violent  Hot  Baths ; 
fi.  Of  Cleansing;  6.  Of  Medicated ;  7-  Of  Nutritive  ;  8.  Of 
Tepid  Swimmmg  Baths;  9.  The  advantage  of  Alternate 
Hot  and  Cold  Bathing;  and,  10.  Of  other  substances  used 
in  warm  bathing  besides  water. 

*  The  following  tracts  will  furnish  those  who  wish  to  study  the  sitbject  of 
barhin^f,  with  much  useful  information.  1.  Practical  Observations  concern- 
iqg  Sea^Bathing,  with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath,  by  A.  P.  Bu- 
duuif  M.D. ;  Sd  edit.  Printed  at  London.  2.  Treatise  on  the  l)eneficial  ef- 
fects of  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing;  Printed  at  Edinburgh,  anno  1807.  S.  Re^ 
marks  on  Sea  Water,  by  Charles  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  Printed  at  London,  anno 
ia05.  4.  Cursory  Remarks  on  Contagious  Diseases,  and  on  Baths,  by  M.  L. 
EitCy  Esq.  Part  2.;  Printed  at  London,  anno  1811.  It  were  much  to  be 
WNhed,  tlut  from  these  and  other  works  in  which  bathing  is  discussed ;  ai 
Bffarcand,  &c.  a  complete  treatise,  including  every  branch  of  so  interesting  a 
mbjcct,  were  drawn  up. 

•f*  See  this  subject  more  fully  explained,  in  Buchan  on  Sea-bathing,  p.  126; 
and  in  Harper's  I>k:onomy  of  Health,  p.  27. 

X  Willich  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  233.  It  has  been  in^niously  re- 
JBarkcdt  that  after  the  hot  bath,  even  in  warm  weather,  the  air  is  a  constant 
bncer,  from  ita  freater  coldness :  but  when  the  cold  bath  ii  takeoi  rhirmat* 
'ttrirrtrersed. 

ii2 
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1.  Hoi  Naland  MInienI  Biths,  such  as  llios^  tf^Bl*  II 
Somersetshire,  being  impregnated  with  volatile,  habamicrwK 
Vtimalating  particles,  are  considered  by  many  to  be  vMito 
powerfal  in  curing  diseases  than  the  artificial,  which  HcMr 
can  be  so  thoroughly  combined  with  these  substances  'bv 
tey  ait  or  contrivance*.  They  are  so  extremely  poweifd^ 
ibowever,  that  they  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  only  in  eastii' tf 
great  necessity,  as  in  old  age,  when  a  sufficient  cireulalMh 
of  the  blood  does  not  take  place;  and  even  artificid  cMj^ 
beate  baths,  require  a  very  nice  and  accurate  administraliol^ 
and  are  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  resorted  to. 

Those  at  Bath  are,  in  fact,  the  only  natural  hot  bsAi 
we  possess,  the  other  British  hot  baths  being  much  be- 
low the  animal  teinperature.  Cheltenham  is  but  from  Sf 
to  55**;  Matlock  66^;  Bristol  Hotwells  74"";  and  Boston 
82^ ;  whereas  the  common  temperature  of  man  is  aboii 
9&*  The  temperature  of  those  at  Bath  varies.  The  P^ 
lie  Cross  Bath  is  from  92*  to  94""  of  Fahrenheil,  the  King^ 
Bath  about  10(j° ;  and  what  is  called  the  Hot  Bath,  abMt 
116^.  The  foreign  mineral  baths,  however,  are  nradi 
hotter.  The  hottest  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  143°;  at  Ba- 
rege 120^ ;  in  its  neighbourhood  135^ ;  and  at  Carkbn^ 
in  Bohemia,  the  Caroline  Baths  are  as  high  as  160  degreeSi 

2.  Artificial  Hot  Baths  are  made  either  of  fresh,  St  ssK, 
or  of  mineral  water.  Some  think  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  natural  ones^  is  not  material.  Dr.  Bed* 
does,  says   exj)rossly,  *  unless  you  disregard  the  cxpence, 

*  and  find  pleasure  in  a  nevv  scene,  prepare  your  tepid,  your 
'  saline,  and  other  baths  at  home.     As  baths  they  will  an* 

*  swer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  J,' 

The  great  point  to  determine,-  regardlnp:  Artificial  Hot 
Baths,  is  the  temperature;  for,  ihougli  very  strong  and 
healthy  persons,  may  permit  themselves  some   latitude  in 

•  Lyiicli  on  Health,  p.  474.  The  PfcfFcr  Bath  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebratetl  in  Europe,  though  almost  inaccessible.  It  was  discovered 
anno  1*J40,  and  i^  of  the  periodical  kind,  breaking  out  in  May,  and  ceiting 
in  September  or  October.  Several  treatises  have  been  expressly  tifitten  on 
the  subject  of  that  bath.  It  is  of  the  temperature  of  Imman  blood,  and  ii 
•aid  to  be  the  purest  and  lightest  water  that  exists.  Many  persons  are  lo 
fond  of  it,  that  they  paM  almost  the  whole  day  in  the  bath;  but  the  phyii* 
ci^ns  who  have  most  recently  written  regarding  them,  state,  that  during  a 
residence  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  it  is  sutiicient  to  spend  six  hours  per  day 
in  the  •WZter.^MjTCanJ it VUtages  ties  Bj'tns^  p.  4 1 , 42. 

f  Este*s  Cursory  Remarks  on  Contagious  Diseases,  and  Baths,  p.  28. 

\  Manual  of  Health,  p.  J.'J9.  The  saline  being  of  such  importance,  it  itt 
mo4t  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  prevents  the 
noasilnlity  of  persons  in  the  inland  districts,  availing  themsclret  of  so  grett » 
bleiMng.' 
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Hat  respect,  and  although  particular  diseases  may  require 
4IOI  greater  extension  of  temperature,  (which  it  helongs 
to  an  intelligent  and  experienced  physician  to  determine); 
jet  for  common  and  dietetic  uses»  the  greatest  benefit  is 
derived  from  warming  and  refreshing  baths^  when  they 
tare  about  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human  body^  that 
is  to  say,  not  under  90^^  nor  above  95^  or  98^  of  Fsbbren* 
lieit.  When  they  exceed  that  height,  there  is  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  danger  from  their  stimulating  effects*.  It  is 
aft  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  97^i  th^t  the  soothing  and  re- 
freshing effects  of  the  warm  bath  are  chie&y  to  be  expected^ 
and  at  this  degree  of  heat^  it  may  in  general  be  used  with 
nfety  and  advantagef. 

In  ascertaining  the  heat  of  a  bath,  the  feci  or  touch  is  not 
to  be  trusted  to ;  a  trial  by  the  thermometer  is  ilie  only  test 
thai  can  be  depended  on,  Tlie  neglect  of  this  precaution 
has  sometimes  occasioned  serious  accidents^* 

3.  The  following  are  the  rules  recommended  in  regard  to 
warm  bathing. 

(1 .)  An  hour  or  two  before  dinner^  when  the  stomach  is 
empty§,  is  the  most  proper  time  to  use  the  warm  bath  for 
common  dietetic  purposes.  If  that  bath  is  used  in  the 
evening,  it  is  apt  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  thus  to 
produce  feverishness  and  restlessness  during  the  night. 
(2.)  The  time  of  remaining  in  the  bath  should  in  general 
be  about  half  an  hour,  and  should  never  be  so  long  as  to 

troduce  languor,  at  the  time,  or  afterwards.  (3.)  The 
ather  should  rub  himself  well  with  bis  hands^  or  a  flesh- 
brush,  during  his  continuance  in  the  batli.  (4.)  On  coming 
out  of  the  bath,  the  body  should  be  wiped  perfecUy  dry, previ- 
ous to  the  usual  dress  being  resumed.  (5.)  After  the  oath- 
ing  is  over,  you  ought  to  go  about,  as  you  would  have  done 
at  any  rate;  no  additional  covering  is  required,  and  you 
need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  of  catching  cc^d; 
overheating,  however,  which  may  occasion  chilliness  ajfter- 
'  wards,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

9y  these  few  simple  precautions,  tlic  warm  bath  will  be 
found  a  pleasing  remedy,  which  augments,  instead  of  di- 
minishing our  natural  vigour  and  strength,  whilst  it  facili- 
tates digestion,  alleviates  the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  is  fol- 

•  Chevalier  Edelcrants.  Code  of  Health,  toL  ii.  Appendix,  p.  IS. 

i*  Bttchan  on  Sca-baihing,  pw  174. 

t  Dr.  Taylpr's  Remarks  on  Sea-water,  n,  5,  &c. 

I  The  rule  in  aodenc  timet,  was  quite  oifimnL    See  Kpw  4^  pw2Qi 
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lowed  hy  lound  and  refresliing  repose'.  B7  wsnn  battitng 
stso,  rheumfttisms,  catarrhs,  and  other  disorders,  mnaag 
from  want  of  perspiration,  may  be  prevented,  or  cured. 

Very  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  m  th» 
science  of  warm  bathing',  in  consequence  of  the  mtperi- 
ments  tried  by  Count  Rumford,  an  account  of  which  be 
has  published.  He  has  ascertained,  that  a  persoo  maji 
gain  fresh  health,  activity,  and  spirits,  by  bathing  every 
day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  tlie  temperatore  at 
96°  or97°  of  Falirenbeit;  aod  remaining  in  the  bath  half 
an  hour.  He  continued  that  plan  for  thirty-Gve  days,  and 
derived  from  it  permanent  advantage.  He  has  also  proved, 
that  the  idea  of  going  to  bed  after  a  warm  bath,  in  order  la 

K event  taking  cold,  is  erroneous ;  that  no  alteration  should 
made  in  the  clothing,  and  that  the  body,  on  cxpiisure  to 
the  air,  is  not  more  susceptible  of  catching  eoltl,  thao  it 
was  before  going  into  the  bathf. 

When  the  warm  bath  is  employed  to  produce  sensiblt 
perspiration,  the  palicnt  should  go  into  it  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  94"  or  95°,  gradually  increasing  it  to  i>/*or98°i 
nr,  if  profuse  sweating  be  required,  it  may  be  raised  to  the 
99*  or  IOC,  provided  the  pulse  be  not  quickened.  When 
the  perspiration  appears  on  the  face,  the  patient  is  to  be 
removed  to  bed,  after  wiping  the  body,  and  there  the 
sweating  is  prolonged  while  it  is  necessary^.  Bathing  ]n 
that  temperature  is  found  of  use  in  lumbago,  or  violent 
pains  in  the  loins,  nnd  in  the  irregular  gout§. 

4.  It  Is  proper  here  to  observe,  thai  (hough  at  present 
it  is  a  rule  not  to  bathe  with  a  full  stomach,  yet  that  in 
ancient  times  many  suffered,  because  they  could  not  enduK 
to  eat  before  they  bathed.  Among  these,  it  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Emperor  Tilus  was  one||.     The  Roman  batbi, 

•  Sec  plucarch'i  Ralrt.  Code  of  Health,  Sd  edit.  vol.  iL  p.  108 ;  ud  Ba> 
dun  DD  Sca-tttihiiig,  p.  sot. 

f  Set  Ihc  Counra  Obtervatiooi  concrrniiig  the  ulnbrirf  or  Warm  B>th> 
Int:,  Eway  J3,  Vol.  iii.  p.  IS).  Couni  Rumford  ]uuIt  tiprotalei  At  idc* 
«f  asyadvanri^  being  derived  from  letnperile  luihi  at  from  SS°  w  (O*. 
The  avenge  rale  of  animal  temperaiurc  ia  98°;  in  iheK  Temperate  baUt, 
''•■■"  1  icmpcranirc  colder  itian  our  bodiei,  and 
any,  or  reniiiiDg  whit  •« 
>,  well  woithy  tbc  ilrmw 
af  thote  who  aic  inifrcilrtl  Jo  luch'coiuirucriooi. 

t  Tieaiiie  OD  ihc  Beneliciiit  KITccli  of  Culd  and  Warin  Balhiog,  prioMd 
■I  Edinbuieh,  anno  1801,  p.  49. 

$  Kenurlu  on  Sea-balhine,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  p.  Si. 

i  Pluiarch'i  Rule*  for  lEe  Prc*tnr*|ioo  of  Hmltk.  CM*  «r  HmUi 
vol  ii.  p.  lus. 
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lw!!WTir,  were  at  so  high  a  degree  of  .teiBperature^  that 
load  in  the  stomach  was  necessary  to  sustain  tne  stimtUus  of 
9»  anKh  heat.  At  one  period  of  the  Roman  republic^  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  iEdilea^  to  see  that  the  heat  of  the  pub- 
lic baths  was  prc^rly  regulated,  before  the  people  were 
admitted  to  them;  but  this  beneficial  precaution  camtf 
lAerwards  to  be  neglected.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  debility  and  disease  should  be  the  certsun  eoase- 
ouenee  of  exposing  the  body  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  a  me- 
Qtum  that  was  rendered  much  higher  than  its  own  tempera- 
ture*. 

&•  In  the  tepid  bath,  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
vitb  the  surface  of  their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, 
with  mallow  leaves,  or  with  the  dry  flower  of  a  species  d 
chick  pea,  called  ctcer.  Common  bran,  or  what  is  called 
almond  meal,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  that  of  ren- 
dering the  skin  soft  and  pliant. 

6.  Maav  attempts  have  been  m:ide  to  improve  the  qua-* 
fity  of  baths,  by  inserting  in  them  various  ingredients,  as 
leaves  of  plants,  &c.  These  have,  in  general,  been  the 
Irkks  of  quacks.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
80  intelligent  physician,  that  domestic  baths,  for  the  use 
tt  the  age<i  and  the  debilitated,  may  be  rendered  more 
efficacious,  by  the  addition  of  strengthening  herbs  and 
voota;  and,  in  particular,  fos  that  purpose,  three  ounces 
of  baf k,  or  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  ' 
or  chamomile,  mav  be  employedf. 

7*  Baths  have  also  been  recommended  for  contributing 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  human  body.  A  very  general 
opinion  once  prevailed,  that  during  the  immersion  of  the 
body  in  warm  water,  part  of  the  fluid  was  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin ;  so  that,  by  impregnating  baths  with  ' 
substances  of  a  nutritive  quality,  it  was  supposed  that  life  , 
might  be  supported,  when  the  stomach,  from  disease, 
ooutd  not  admit  or  digest  the  proper  quantity  of  food.  It 
is  contended,  however,  that  no  such  absorption  or  inhalar 

*  Marcaiul  de  llJnget  des  Bain*,  p.  SIS.  Abo  Treatise  on  Cold  and 
Warm  Bathine,  p.  40.  Among  the  complaints  in  wMch  warm  bathing  ii 
nsefu],  the  following  are  in  general  enumerated. 

1.  Hectic  fever;  2. Chronic  weakness;  S.  Spasmodic  courii;  ^.Convul- 
nons  from  eruptive  diseases;  5.  Colick  pains;  6.  Promoting  the  passage  of 
stones  in  a  fit  of  the  gravel;  7.  Rheumatism;  8.  Fistulous  ulcerations;  9.  Ob- 
structions, particularly  the  stoppage  of  gaU-stones  in  the  galL bladder;  and, 
10.  Swellings  of  the  extremities. 

t  Asthenology,  or  the  Art  of  PrcserviBg  FccUi  life,  bf  Stmvik  tnuur 
btcd  by  Johnston.    Printed  anno  ISOi. 
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tfaOj  «t  leM  for  the  purposes  ofnuiritien,  can  take  plaoa 
by  the  skin^  ^hile  the  external  cuticle  remainB  uninipaiied*. 

8.  In  addition  to  their  other  baths^  the  andentsliad  the 
eaUda  naioiio^  or  the  tepid  swimming  baths,  whidr  n^bt 
be  established  in  th;s  country  for  pleasure,  if  not  for 
health.  The  proper  temperature  would  be  about  eigfatj* 
seven  degrees,  as  the  exercise  taken  renders  a  gieatar 
warmth  unnecessaryf, 

9.  Alternations  of  heat  and  cold/  produced  dther  by 
faccessive  immersions  in  baths  of  different  temperatures,  or 
by  the  affusion  of  cold  water  upon  a  body,  which  has  jnsi 
Quitted  the  hot  bath,  (calida  lavatiojy  was  one  of  the  piic- 
tices  in  most  common  use  among  the  ancients.  Hippo- 
crates, when  speakine  of  regimen  in  diseases,  and  even 
in  acute  disorders,  adverts  to  the  precautions  which  the 
affusion  of  cold  water,  in  coming  out  of  the  bath,  de* 
manded,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  afiections  to 
which  the  body  had  been  exposed  $  and  Galen  treats  of  the 
same  subject^.  The  Russians  and  Finlanders,  in  modem 
times,  immerse  their  bodies  in  cold  water,  after  their  vapour 
baths.  This  alternation  from  hot  to  cold,  must  both  harden 
and  strengthen  the  body,  and,  above  all,  render  it  inde- 

Emdent  ol  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
mperature§. 

The  system  of  alternate  bathing,  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Celsusjl  ;  and,  it  is  likewise  supposed,  would 
be  expedient  in  many  cases,  particularly  to  children,  as  it 
would  assist  their  growth,  and  give  them  strength  at  the 
same  time^.  'i'here  is  reason  indeed  to  hope,  that  alter- 
nate bathing  would  aflbrd  more  health  and  more  relief,  in 
several  diseases,  particularly  in  cases  of  weakness,  than  any 
expedient  that  has  hitherto  been  suggested**. 

10.  Besides  hot  water,  the  ancients  employed  other  sub- 
Stances,  as  milk,  whey,  oil,  and  wine  in  a  warm  state; 
and  by  some  modern  authors,  the  j^ractice  has,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  been  strongly  recommendedft- 

•  Treatise  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing,  p.  37. 

f  Mr.  Kite  strongly  recommendt  this  plan  to  a  society  of  gentlepneii  wh9 
meet  in  I  ondon  to  seek  amusement  upon  the  water. 

J  Hygiene,  by  Halie.    Code  of  Health,  vol.  iii.  p.  296, 

5  Hygiene,  by  Hal!e,  p.  310. 

I  See  Code  of  Health,  2d  edit.  Tol.  ii.  p.  82.  He  recommendf  to  tut 
tomeiimcs  ihe  warm  bath,  and  sometimes  the  cold, 

^  Remaiks  on  Sea-bathinp,  p.  48. 

«•  ¥Me*%  Cuis<iry  Remarks  on  Contagious  Diseases,  and  Baths,  p.  21. 

ft  Marcand  de  rUuge«  det  Bains,  p.  4,  146,  and  147.  Other  sorts  of 
bsth»  might  here  be  mentioned,  as  Bahiea  SasguinoleBtai  see  Bacoa  in  hU 
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Sect.  IV,     Vapour  Baihs. 

m 

In  a  vapour  bath,  the  patient  is  not  plunged  into  4 
jQuantity  of  liquid,  but  only  receives  its  steam,  either  upon 
tne  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  body  that  requires  it.  At 
Baiae,  there  are  some  natural  baths  of  this  description, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea. 

The  most  celebrated  vapour  baths  of  modern  times,  arc 
those  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  effects  of  which  are  thus  described 
by  Savary,  in  bis  Letters  on  Egypt.  "  After  reposing  in 
*•  vapour  for  some  time,  a  gentle  moisture  diffuses  itself 
•*  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  is  completely  purified  by 
•*  various  processes ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  blood 
**  circulates  freely,  the  body  feels  a  voluptuous  ease  till 
^  then  unknown;  and  the  bather  almost  fancies  himself 
**  newly  born,  and  just  beginning  to  live. 

"  Such  are  the  oaths  wiiich  the  Egyptians  still  enjoy ; 
"  and  there  they  either  prevent,  or  exterminate  rheuma- 
**  tism,  catarrhs,  and  those  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  the 
**  want  of  perspiration  may  occasion.  These  warm  batlis 
"  give  to  the  coarsest  skin  a  softness  and  pliancy,  and  j)re- 
**  serve  in  it  an  elasticity,  and  a  delicate  whiteness,  which 
"  no  other  known  expedient  can  impart  to  it*.'^ 

Vapour  baths  were  greatly  used  by  the  ancient  inhabl* 
tants  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  by  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  The  vapour  is  obtained  by  throwing  water  on 
heated  stones,  in  a  kind  of  furnace  or  close  apartment, 
in  which  the  person  who  uses  tlie  bath  stretches  himself  on 
a  matf. 

In  Russia  and  Finland,  the  vapour  bath  is  used,  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  160**  Fahrenheit,  and  even  sometimes 
higher.  In  this  bath,  and  at  this  temperature,  the  pea- 
sants often  remain  for  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for  the 
^pace  of  a  whole  hour ;  during  which,  in  the  winter  season, 

yrork  on  Life  and  Death;  (Code  of  Health,  vol.  iv.  p.  212,  2l:5j;  and  in<v 
Ulliiie  baths,  prepared  from  the  scorise  of  iron.  Some  artificial  baths  are 
«lso  prepared  with  alum  and  quicklime,  boiled  tog^her  in  £ne  rain  water. 

'They  are  supposed  to  be  highly  serviceable  in  paralytic  dtsordect,  and 
weakness  of  the  limbs.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  merely  to  allude  to 
these  sorts  of  baths,  in  a  short  discussion  of  so  extensive  a  subject  as  that 
of  bathing. 

*  Este's  Cursory  Remarks  on  Conta|noui  Diseases,  p.  10, 

f  Clavigcro,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  i.  429.    In  Virnnta,  va|K>ur  baths  were 

-  med  and  established  in  almoft  every  toifn,  See  Kmg'i  £isay  on  Hot  and 
Cold  Bathi^  p.  146. 


tliey  frequently  go  out  of  the  bath  qaite  naked,  and  con- 
verse together  for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  without  sus- 
tiiinliig  any  iiiiury  whatever.  The  peasants,  indeed,  main- 
tun,  that  without  the  hot  vapour  briths,  tliey  could  not 
•ustain,  as  they,  do,  during  the  whole  day,  their  various 
I  labours,  fiy  the  bath,  they  tell  you,  their  strcnj^tli  Is  re- 
I  Cfiiited  M  mueli  as  by  rest  and  sleep*. 

The  Honourable  Basil  Cochrane  of  Portm  an -square,  in 

London,  has  tried  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  st^Ri- 

bath,  generally  at  the  temperature  of  120'',  and  witlk  great 

success,  in  particular  in  several  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 

Biatism,  of  catarrhal  fever,  attended  with  bard  cough  and 

[  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  gout,  of  gravel,  and  ophthalmiaf. 

i  By  that  bath,  the  bodies  of  some  patients  were  cleared  of  a 

I  iBumber  of  impurities,  hardly  to  be  credited. 

I    .  It  has  been  ascertained  by  an  intelligent  pbvsician,  (Doc- 

I  tor  Donald  Monro),  tliat  tlie  vapour  balb  will  cure  a  con- 

I  fnmption  when  it  ari^^es  from  defective  perspiration.    Tlie 

I  tltiii,  though  dry,  like  parcliment,  by  the  application  of 

I  atcain,  will  resume  its  former  softness,  perspiration  is  re- 

tstablisbed,  and  the  patient  is  cured,  even  though  a  cough 

'las  taken  place,  aud  the  expectoration  is  purulent^. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  employing  steam,  has  been  in- 

I   Tented  by  Dr.  Btegborough,  called  the  air-pump  rapout 

I   bath,  which,  it   is  said,  is  of  use  in  gout,  rheumatism, 

I   palsy,  and  other  diseases.     In  a  work  published   upon  that 

■abject§,  a  question  in  put,  whether  it  would  not  be  dc- 

I  ']^rable  to  have  a  machine  constructed,  which,  instead  of  » 

partial  application,  would  include  the  whole  body,  as  far 

I  u  the  neck,  in  order  that  the  body  might  thus  be  involved 

I  .ta  a  fictitious  atmosphere.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  tliat 

I  fuch  a  machine  would  be  of  infinite  use,  as  perspijatioB 

might  thus  he  excited  whenever  it  was  necessary. 


Sect.  V.     Shower  Batki. 


Thk  sensation  occasioned  by  a  shower  bath,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, considered  more  severe  and  uuplcasuiit  than  iIk  sliuck 


•  S«e  ArtrbiV  Travd*,  toI,  i.  chap.iri.  p.  297,  899. 
f  Eite'i  Curun  Renurla  on  Contisioiu  Diiruei,  anil  Bathi,  p.  1. 
I  Marcand  dc  I'llsuci  dei  Daiiu,  \i,  lid.  Thii  mode  of  curing  caimnnp* 
lioiii,  it  not  to  ^nifral^  known  ni  ii  oui^hl  (o  b<s 

>  and  OtuenratiiMu  miiKiing  iW  Air-pump  Vapour  Hadi,  bjp  Dr. 


Vlei;U>rough,  ptinlcdifioi 
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of  immersion  into  tlie  sea.  It  has  three  advant^es^  which 
render  it  in  several  cases  useful ;  t.  The  application  is  sud- 
den ;  2.  Tlie  head  is  first  wetted,  which  prevents  the  blood 
being  driven  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts ;  and,  3.  The 
bath  is  of  short  duration ;  but  it  has  often  done  harm  to 
delicate  persons,  from  the  shock  it  occasions*. 


Sbct.  VL     Partial  Baths. 

Ti|£S£  are  principally  applied  to,  1.  The  head;  and, 
2.  The  feet. 

1.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  by  bathing  the  head 
in  cold  water,  inveterate  head-achs,  continual  catarrhs,  and 
defluxions  from  the  palate  and  nostrils,  may  be  prevented 
or  cured.  This  system  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  modern 
practice,  but  by  ancient  use,  and  is  well  worth  the  trial  of 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  such  disordersf.  Indeed  of  all 
tlie  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  receives  most  benefit  from 
the  affusion  of  cold  water,  and  is  a  simple  and  effectual  re- 
medy against  too  great  an  impulse  of  blood  towards  the  head, 
where  persons  are  threatened  with  apoplexy,  disorders  of 
the  brain,  and  other  complaints  to  which  the  head  is  sub- 
jectj. 

2.  Bathing  the  feet  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  a  daily 
practice.  They  contain  a  number  of  those  ducts  and  arte- 
ries, through  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  vapour 
of  perspiration  is  expelled  from  the  body.  Every  obstacle, 
therefore,  to  a  due  discharge  from  that  source,  ought  to  be 
removed.  Nothing  indicates  more  a  tenderness  of  frame, 
than  a  coldness  in  the  feet;  whereas  a  warmth,  and  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  there,  is  a  certain  proof  of  good  health ; 
for  it  shows  a  full  circulation,  in  the  small  vessels,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  heat  and  motion§.  The  perspira- 
tion, however,  unless  daily  removed,  is  apt  to  become  of- 
fensive.   It  is  much  disputed,  whether  hot  or  cold  water 

*  The  shower  bath,  or  douthif  as  they  call  it  on  the  Continent,  is  strongly 
^commended  by  Marcand  de  l*Usagc  des  Bains,  p.  235 ;  but  it  cannot  be 
generally  appliea  with  safety. 

f  Dr.  Buchan,  in  his  Treatise  on  Sea-bithing,  p.  117,  &c.  eives  some  in- 
stances, from  an  old  book,  on  Cold  Water,  of  the  utility  of  that  practice. 

X  WiUich  on  Diet  and  Reg^en,  p.  243.  Might  not  a  shower-bath  be 
contrived,  if  such  a  mode  of  application  were  judged  necessary,  that  would 
affect  only  the  head,  the  shoulders  and  the  rest  of  the  body  being  protected 
/rom  the  effects  of  the  water  ? 

5  Cheyne's  Essay  on  Health,  p.  198. 
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fhoold  be  tpplied  in  batliing  the  fett. ,  Oo  the  whol^  eoM 
water  msj  be  Teccxninendea  for  the  youngj  and  warm  or 
tepid  water  for  the  aged  or  the  sickly*. 
-  The  warm  bath  has  been  already  treated  of  as  a  reraedv 
for  fatigue.  When  a  large  bath  cannot  be  obtained,  a  bath 
for  the  feet  atone,  ought  to  be  made  use  of.  it  is  found  hf 
experience^  to  communicate  new  spirits  to  the  weary  tia- 
veller,  almost  instantly  to  remove  the  sensation  of  languoi^ 
and  to  reanimate  all  his  Unities*.  A  hip  bath  has  like- 
wise been  of  late  used  in  London,  and  in  other  places,  for 
various  comnlaints  connected  with  local  debility. 

Among  otner  partial  baths,  those  by  pumping,  on  oar* 
licular  parts  of  the  body,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Hot 
water  is  sometimes  applied  in  this  manner  with  ranch  auc- 
eessj.  Where  cold  water  is  thus  partially  applied,  the  de« 
gree  of  cold  may  be  increased  by  ice,  nitre,  or  other  artifi* 
eial  means. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  either 
of  hot  water,  or  its  steam,  for  complaints  in  the  eyes,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  •  Steam  has  likewise  been  succesa- 
folly  employed  in  alleviating  the  pain  of  the  tooth-ach  and 
the  ear-ach,  an  application  not  generally  known. 


Sect*  VII.    Jir  Baths. 

These  are  of  two  sorts,  1.  With  hot;  and  2.  With  cold 
air. 

1.  The  practice  of  applying  heated  air  to  the  naked  body, 
was  much  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Persons  who  bathed, 
first  staid  in  a  close  room,  rendered  hot  by  dry  vapours  from 
ajire,  where  their  humours  were  rarefied,  that  they  might 
not  go,  unprepared,  into  the  hotter  rooms.  They  next 
went  into  another  apartment,  where  the  heat  was  still 
greater,  and  then  into  a  room,  where  tlie  hot-water  baths 
were.  Thus  hot  air,  was  only  considered  as  a  preparation 
for  hot  water§.     On  the  whole,  so  much  heat  was  applied, 

•  Pcrfons  subject  to  cold  feet,  derire  ^reat  advantage  from  dippin^r  them 
in  cold  water,  and  rubbing  ihein  till  quite  dry  with  a  coarse  towel  before 
f^oing  to  bed.  It  prevents  the  feet  from  becoming  tender,  or  liable  to  feel 
cold. 

f  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  71. 

t  Strothcr  on  He:tlth,  p.  3*J6. 

5  Code  of  Health,  Sd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  Marcand  de  iXHages  d«l 
^Jbs,  p.  S17. 
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fliat  th^  bathing  would  have  been  considered  a  severe  pti- 
nishment,  for  a  slave  convicted  of  a  crime,  liad  he  been 
compelled  to  undergo  it*. 

In  regard  to  a  bath  of  cold  airy  the  effects  have  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained,  the  late  Lord  Monboddo  being 
almost  the  only  individual  who  has  recently  tried  that  sys- 
tem. It  is  contended,  that  by  exposing  the  naked  body, 
for  a  short  time,  to  an  agreeably  cool,  or  even  a  cold  air, 
similar  effects  will  be  produced,  as  those  from  a  cold  bath; 
particularly  a  pleasing  sensation  of  heat  diffused  over  the 
whole  body,  after  being  again  dressed.  There  is  less  dan- 
ger of  catching  cold  when  the  whole  body  is  naked,  than 
when  a  part  only  is  exposed,  and  the  rest  covered.  It  is 
probable  that  the  air  bath,  accompanied  by  friction,  might 
be  of  use. 


Sect.  VIII.    Earth  and  Sand  Baths, 

Some  physicians  (as  Arbuthnot  and  Struve),  have  recom- 
Blended  the  application  of  earth,  freshly  dug  up,  as  service- 
able in  lameness  of  the  extremities,  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  dessication.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  earth 
js  perfectly  dry,  and  without  any  noxious  qualities. 

A  warm  sand  bath,  for  enveloping  the  limbs,  has  been 
applied  with  success,  to  patients  having  paralytic  and  simi- 
lar complaints.  It  is  particularly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Callam,  who  has  an  establishment  in  Great  Queqn-streot, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  for  weaknesses  and  deformities  in 
the  limbs ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  from  Marcand,  that  it 
was  an  ancient  practice. 


Sect.  IX.     Piiblic  Batlis.    • 

•  It  appears  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  bathf 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  idle  and  luxurious  amuse- 
ment, but  as  a  practice  so  salutary  to  the  health,  that  it 
ought  to  be  facilitated  and  extended  as  much  as  possible. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  in  some  centri- 
cal village  or  town,  in  every  district,  there  were  one  or  two 
houses,  where  people  might  be  accommodated  with  cold 

♦  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  208.    Struvt's  Asihenolojnr,  p.  S35,  SZ6,    Mar- 
cand de  l*U$aget  de>  Bains,  p.  5.    Scn«ca*t  Epittle  to  varro,  p.  86. 
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iths;  uid  indeed  that  such  a  pisn  were  madlf  | 

general  police  in  every  country*.     Above  Mf 

u.iu.     should  be  thou^lit  of,  for  establishing  public 

metropolis,  on  a  scale  iidequate  to  its  popula- 

leople,  as  was  tiie  case  at  Home,  should  be  ad- 

hese  baths,  upon  payiug  a  moderate  sum;  and 

which  a4missiuti  s)iould  be  grautcd,  ouglit  to  be 

,  _/  the  laws.    This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  troia 

..^.  of  the  town,  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  lower  orders  to 

.    sufficient    exercise.      Tiic   arrangeoients  of  policy 

sudiciently  maintain  dccoruai,  and  prevent  auy  pro- 

.ous  bathing  of  the  two  sexes.    There  would  be  no 

illy  in  bringing  salt  water  to  London,  from  the  coast  of 

EX,  for  so  important  a  purpose.     Accordiag  to  Fabii- 

Iherc  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  public  baths  al 

ae,  and  some  of  them  were  large  enough   to  contain  at 

i;e  eighteen  hundred  personst.    Tlte  ruins  of  s<imc  of 

!se  splendid  establishments,  which  exist  at  this  day,  ex- 

e  the  wogder  and  astonishment  of  every  traveller. 

was  when  these  baths  were  in  their  glary,  that  M«r- 
iiade  these  famous  lines: 


—evidently  implying,  that  bathing  formed  one  of  the  piiiK  ^ 
cipal  enjoyments  of  life  in  those  luxurious  times. 


Sect.  X.    Of  tome  Modem  Irnprovtments  in  Bathing. 

The  most  important  recent  discovery  in  bathing,  is  the 
use  of  tlie  acidulous  bath,  the  nature,  and  the  objecUof 
which,  will  appear  from  the  following  queries  addressed  by 
the  author,  to  the  ingenious  Doctor  Helenus  Scott,  late  of 
Bombay,  and  the  very  satisfactory  answers  he  has  made  to 
them. 

Question  1.  "Who first  suggested  the  plan  of  mixing 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  with  water  for  bathing?" 

Annuer.  After  1  had  become  acquainted  with  the  eftets 
of  nitric  acid  taken  internally,  1  often  had  reason  to  lament^ 

•  Caterhlim  of  Health,  p.  48. 

JEile'i  Cunory  Renurk)  on  Cimtagioua  Diiraui  and  Sathi. 
Wine,  womtD,  bithi,  againti  our  liiei  combine ; 
fi«tlif«'«  chMf  jo]N,  an  womoi,  badu,  ao4  wiat. 
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tiat  I  could  not,  by  tihe  stomach  and  primsB  viab,  fill  the  con^ 
stitution  more  abuDdantly  with  this  acid,  than  it  is  possible 
Id  do  by  drinidiig  it  in  a  dilated  state.  This  suggested  the 
idea  of  mixing  it  sufficiently  with  water,  and  employing  it 
as  «  bath  for  the  legs  or  the  whole  body.  From  the  fact.*! 
which  regard  absorption,  and  which  every  body  knows,  i 
did  hope,  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  £^sorbent  vessels, 
iod  produce  those  changes,  of  lyhich,  ^from  its  internal  use^ 
I  knew  it  to  be  capable.  I  soon  found  that  my  conjecture 
was  not  witliout  foundation ;  for  by  bathing  the  whole  sur- 
fiiee,  or  even  the  legs,  I  found,  with  some  patients,  that  l 
eould  produce  a  redness  and  some  swelling  of  the  gums, 
and  a  great  flow  of  saliva,  effects  very  much  resembling 
those  which  arise  from  the  calces  of  quicksilver.  Although 
this  resemblance  Is  so  strong,  yet  1  found  that  in  many 
Inspects,  the  effects  of  the  acidulous  batji-  is  materially  dif* 
ferent  from  those  of  the  preparations  of  mercury.  The 
bath  reddens  the  gums,  and  somewhat  enlarges  them,  yet 
I'  never  knew  an  instance,  in  which  it  gave  rise  to  foe  tor  of 
the  mouth,  or  to  that  distressing  ulceration  wnich  are  the 
consequences  of  mercury.  I  have  indeed  from  the  acid  seen 
the  ptyalism  very  plentiful,  and  remain  for  eight  or  ten 
days  successively. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  acid  I  have  always  used  for 
bathing,  was  really  a  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  but  to  this  I  was 
led  by  accident  rather  than  by  design.  I  procured  my  acid, 
by  distilling  it  from  common  unpurified  Bengal  saltpetre, 
by  the  intermedium  of  alum.  It  is  evident,  that  this  was 
an  acid,  (or  aqua  regia),  in  which  the  nitric  acid  predomi- 
nated, but  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  muriatic  acid.  As  [ 
was  pleased  with  the  effects  of  this  acid,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  I  employed  during  my  residence  in  India;  and  even  for 
internal  use,  my  acid  has  always  contained  a  proportion  of 
muriatic  acid.    I  now  suspect  that  this  is  very  necessary. 

Question  2.  *'  Has  the  acidulous  bath  been  found  of 
tise  in  any  disorders,  and  what  are  they?*' 

Ansioei\  To  answer  this  would  require  a  volume.  I  shall 
shortly  say,  that  I  have  found  it  useful  in  several  disorders. 
Where  the  bones  have  been  foul  from  s}'philis,  with  disease 
of  the  skin  and  glands  of  the  absorbents,  I  have  seen  the  hap- 
piest elFects  from  it.  I  believe,  that  in  some  of  those  cases, 
the  fatal  poison  of  lues  v.  still  remained  active  in  the  habit. 
Others  will  say,  that  it  merely  assisted  in  renovating  a 
broken  down  constitution,  as  acids  are  known  to  do. 
Although  it  is  always  important  to  know  the  troth^  yet  in 
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Iftmny  case^  of  this  kind,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  i&ttP 
▼ates  a  much  injured  hahit,  or  destroys  the  virus* 

It  seems  to  be  useful  in  scrophula^  at  any  rate  it  is  hf 
from  injurious. 

I  have  employed  this  bath  a  good  deal,  and  with  advan-^ 
tage,  for  obstructed  menses. 

There  is  a  disease,  not  very  uncommon  in  India,  where 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and^i  suppose  the  whole  intestinal 
canal,  becomes  apthous  or  full  of  little  ulcers.  The  nutri- 
ment is  not  absorbed,  and  the  patient  gets  much  emaci- 
ated. After  long  suffering,  this,  even  with  young  people^ 
proves  a  mortal  disease.  In  a  very  bad  case  which  occur- 
red in  a  friend  of  my  own,  after  the  failure  of  all  the  reme- 
dies that  for  a  long  time  were  employed,  he  was  restored  ta 
■  perfect  health,  by  using  the  acidulous  bath.  While  using 
It,  he  drank  at  the  same  time,  as  much  of  the  nitric  acid 
as  he  could,  very  much  diluted. 

I  have  employed  this  bath  very  largely,  and  with  advan«* 
tage,  for  the  chronic  disease  of  the  liver. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  useful  for  several  diseases  of 
the  skin,  such  as  ring-worms,  itch,  &c. 

Question  3.  *'  Is  it  preferred,  using  the  acid  with  hot  or 
cold  water?'* 

Answer.  1  have  used  it  both  hot  and  cold,  nor  do  I  know 
that  the  temperature  has  much  influence  on  tb-e  effects  of 
tlie  b'itli.  I  have  commonly  made  it  moderately  tepid,  as 
beiiii;  more  agreeable,  and  more  supportable  by  the  sick. 

Q///.s//o;i  4.  *'  What  are  tiie  proportions  of  acid  and 
wattr  made  use  of?" 

.i/.Mrtr.  The  proportion  of  acid  sliould  depend  chiefly 
on  I  he  sensibility  or  tenderness  of  the  skin.  1  have  com- 
nionly  mixed  such  a  ])roportion  as  shouhl  produce  a  little 
prickinu'  or  smarting  in  tlie  tender  parts  of  the  skin,  after 
biin^r  in  tlie  bath  for  a  quarter  or  lialf  an  hour.  Such  a  de- 
gree of  strength  seems  to  he  desirable,  hut  it  ouirht  never 
to  he  carried  farther,  or  we  should  for  a  time  be  obliged  t» 
^top  the  u-c  of  the  batli    Ui^gelher. 

I  have  em])loycd  for  batlnng  the  body  or  the  legs,  woodea 
vessels,  just  large  enough  to  receive  it  or  them,  und  nothbiq 
innrc.  A  bath  for  the  whole  body,  with  a  sutlicient  quan- 
tity of  water,  will  in  irencral  be  sufTicientlv  acidulated  by 
an  Knglish  pint,  or  a  pint  and  a  halt,  (or  a  pound,  or  pound 
and  a  half),  of  the  common  nitrous  acid  of  the  shops.  But 
the  quantity  must  be  varied,  as  1  have  said,  by  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  and  other  circumstances.     Such  a  batk 
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will  taste  about  as  scntr  as  weak  vinegar,  but  In  this  no 
great  accuracy  seems  to  be  necessary.  It  might  be  inconve- 
nient, or  somewhat  expensive,  to  lose  the  acidulated  water 
after  bathing.  I  have  therefore  warmed  a  portion  of  it  in 
glass  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  next  bath  tepid, 
Ofjforthe  same  end  I  have  plunged  into  the  bath  when  pre- 
pared, some  closed  bottles  or  jars  filled  with  boiling  water, 
which  I  remove  after  they  have 'communicated  Lhc»ir  lieat. 
More  commonly  I  have  thrown  away  a  portion  of  the  aci- 
dulated water,  and  in  order  to  warm  the  bath  for  the  next 
bathing,  I  have  mixed  with  it  a  sufTicient  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  about  eight  ounces  of  fresh  acid.  The  ad- 
vantage of  making  the  bathing  vessel  of  a  small  size  will 
thus  be  evident. 

Question  6.     "  Is  tliere  no  risk  attending  tlie  practice  ?*' 

Answer.  None.  I  know  of  no  agent  in  nature  eap'ible 
of  making  so  material  changes  in  the  human  frame  with  so 
little  harm  or  commotion.  The  only  effect  or  inconvenience 
that  I  have  yet  met  with,  is  the  ptyalism,  (effusion  of  spit- 
tle), that  comes  on  in  some  case??,  and  even  that  is  not 
attended  with  the  same  inconveniences,  or  disagrecahle 
circumstances,  that  arise  from  mercury.  It  is  necessiry, 
however,  to  observe,  that  whenever  the  nitric  acid  is  used, 
either  for  internal  or  external  purposes,  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  touch  any  metallic  substance,  for  it  dissolves 
the  metals,  and  forms  injurious  compounds  with  some  of 
them. — Glass  or  wood  ought  to  be  employed. 

Question  7«  "  Is  it  ever  used  for  the  purposes  of  clean- 
liness, and  what  are  the  proportions?'* 

Ansvjer.  I  have  myself  often  used  it  for  the  piir|K)ses  of 
cleanliness,  and  for  this  it  has  several  advantui^es  o\er  com- 
mon water.  It  seems  to  cleaii  the  skin  like  soap,  rapiJIy 
removing  every  sort  of  dirt  or  sordos.  If  a  bath  of  this  kind 
is  prepared,  it  may  be  kept  as  long  as  we  plea^ir,  even  in 
hot  climates,  without  ever  becoming  in  the  least  offensive. 
It  is  at  the  end  of  a  month  as  sweet  and  agreeable  as  in 

the  first  hour. 

•  _ 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  good  effecfs  of  the 
acidulous  bath,  will  much  depend  on  its  right  management, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  attention  and  experience. 
The  patient  may  remain  in  it,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes, 
as  he  finds  agreeable. 

.  In  regard  to  the  acidulous  bath  for  the  purpose  of  clean-* 
liness^  either  cold  water  may  be  used,  or  heated  to  96  de- 
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grees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  best  proportion  is  about  two 
ounces  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  to  three  gallons  of  winter. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  not  to  have  the  water  too  hoi, 
which  may  occasion  accidents. 

Another  modern  practice,  useful  for  curing  various  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  when  warm  bathing  is  prescribed,  is,  thit 
of  dissolx  ins:  some  liver  of  sulphur  in  the  water  of  the  bath. 

As  it  is  exlreniciy  desirable  to  procure  vapour  baths  of  a 
cheap  construction,  it   may  be  proper  to  mention  a  plan 
suggested  by  Dr.  Gumming  of  Denbigh,  which  seems  well 
calculated  to  answer  that  object.     Jt  may  be  made  of  my 
piece  of  cooperage,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  or  a  commoo 
wine  pipe,  tlioroughly  cleaned,  will  answer.     Strong  iron 
hoops  arc  necessary,  to  make  the  n)achiiie  steam  tight,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  undergoing  any  change  of  shape.    The 
boiler  is  distant  from  the  bath  about  six  feet,  and  the  steum 
pipe  is  made  to  enter  an  inch  above  the  bottom,  and  to  ex- 
tend Itself  horizontally  to  its  centre,  with  the  view  of  equally 
diffusing  the  heat.      A  piece  of  coarse   linen  or   Ctdico, 
stretched  upon  a  hoop,  with  a  notch  to  admit  tlie  steam 
tube,  is  placed  over  it :  This  is  called  a  diffuserj  and  is  of 
a  less  diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  in  order  that  a 
strong  frame  or  grating,  to  support   the  bather,  may  rest 
upon  the  bottt)m  of  the  bath.     'Jliis  sort  of  vapour  bath  b 
said  to  be  simple,  cheap,  durable,  and  efficient.     The  ex- 

Eence  of  heating  it  is  so  trifling,  that  several  persons  may 
athe  at  the  cost  of  one  penny*.  It  is  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated for  hospitals,  and  public  institutions ;  but  for  private 
families,,  a  niachinc  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  in 
the  form  of  a  sedan  chair,  might  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well,  and  would  be  more  portable. 

Sect.  XL     Of  the  Effects  of  Baihhig  at  tfie  different 

Periods  of  Life. 

We  shall  conclude  with  stating  the  advantages  of  bath- 
ing, l.To  the  young;  2.  The  middle  aged;  and,  3.  The 
old. 

1.  Children,  Of  the  advantages  of  bathing,  to  children, 
few  have  been   inclined  to  doubt.     It  is  much  disputed, 

*  There  is  a  full  description  of  this  bath,  accompanied  by  engravings,  in  the 
Trsiusactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  30,  p.  ISl.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
it  answers  the  various  purposes  of  a  cold  and  warm  shower  bath,  warm  air 
bttth»  at  well  as  a  vapour  bath,  the  same  machine  admittiaga  great  vaxietj 
■fapplicatiQU. 
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bowetier^  whetli^r  the  cold  or  the  tepid  batli  otrght  fb  ht 
preferred.  The  celebrated  Galen  was  of  opinioin,  that  a 
cold  bath  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  body ;  and  lie 
never  wished  that  it  should  be  applied,  until  a  young 
man  bad  reached  nearly  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  age; 
even  then  he  conceived  that  it  snould  be  commenced  with 
the  greatest  precautions*. 

Others  maintain^  that  though  it  may  be  proper  tor  begin 
with  a  moderately  tepid  bath,  yet  that  infants  may  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  the  cold  one.  And  though  it  checks  re- 
dundant growth,  yet  that  it  strengthens  the  soft  fibres, 
and  confirms  the  staminaf.  It  should  not,  however,  he  car- 
ried too  far,  but  continued  only  whilst  the  children  are  evi- 
dently the  better  for  it.  Perhaps  alternate  hot  and  cold 
bathing,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Celsus,  would  be  the 
most  expedient.  If  cold  bathing  should  impart  to  the  ju- 
venile body,  an  unnatural  degree  of  solidity  and  oirypuct* 
ness,  by  which  it  is  likely  to  acquire,  too  soon,  the  figure 
9nd  properties  of  an  adult,  it  ought  to  be  given  upj.  By 
the  proper  use  of  the  warm  bath,  however,  many  infantine 
diseases  may  be  entirely  prevented,  teething  rendered  easy, 
catarrhs  suppressed  or  greatly  mitigated,  the  rickets  cured, 
and  the  whole  physical  condition  of  the  child,  considerably 
improved  §. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  appears  highly  conducive  to  the  maintaining 
the  skin  in  that  state  of  softness  and  permeability,  whieh 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  good  health,  but  which  certainly  tends 
to  facilitate  the  eruption,  and  consequently  to  diminish 
the  danger  of  the  various  cutaneous  diseases  to  which  in- 
fancy is  so  liable II . 

2.  Middle  Aged. — It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  if  not 
earlier,  at  least  in  manhood,  cold  bathing  should  begin ; 
and  those  who  have  tried,  with  resolution  and  perseverance, 
the  practice  of  bathing  in  the  proper  season,  or  of  washing 
the  whole  body  every  morning,  will  find  ample  reason  to 
continue  it  for  life.  To  the  infirm  and  delicate  it  is  in 
general  useful.  The  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  and  perhaps 
alternate  hot  and  cold  bathing,  would  in  many  cases,  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  clearing  off  impurities  from  the 

*  Gad.  Comm.  3.    In    lib.  de  victu  in  acutis,  C.  44.    Edit  de  Chartierr 
Also,  Hygiene  by  Hadle.    Code  of  Health,  2d  eidk.  vol  iii.  p.  373. 
•f  Harper*8  Economy  of  Health,  p.  29. 
X  Wiliich  on  Diet  and  Regimea»  p.  844.  5  Hud.  p.  82. 

I  Ibid.  p.  190. 
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ed  it  may  be  dcscribtd,  as  a  species  of  uoIkI 
rtic  remedy,  intlmntely  conneclfd  with  cleao- 
n   a  great  variety  of  ciises,  one  of  the  surest 
licii  lieallh  and  vigour  can  be  rcstorud- 
iged. — That  distinguished  philowipher  Adam 
murks,  that  bathing  is  roost  natuml  in  dimutes 
'Opie  are  rendtifd  idle  by  ihe  t-slremes  of  hi^al 
He  adds,  there  lit  uo  ineonveiiience  attending 
.1.  i..,,  loss  of  time,  which  may  be  too  precious  to  be  so 
^d.     The  Ramans,  it  is  true,  devoUd  much  time  to 
uu.  they  were  a  very  idle  people,  particularly  under  the 
iperors.     This  objection,  however,  does  not  hold  pood 
regard  to  the  aged,  who  have  httle  to  do  but  to  atteiid 
their  heallht-     The  healthy  may  resist  impurities,  by 
ans  of  their  unimpaired  perspiration,  the  elasticity  of 
ir  minute   vessels,    and  the  due  couMsteiice   of   their 
dilating  fluids;    whereas  the  iuflrm,  the  delicate,  and 
aged,  are  in  a  different  state.    The  slowness  of  their 
ulation,  the  clamminess  of  their  fluids,  and  the  constant 
rls  of  nature  to  propel  their  impurities  towards  the  skin, 
.ibine  to  render,  the  frcijuent  washing  of  their  bodies,  aa 
snliiil  requisite  to  their  comfortable  existence^, 
^old  batlitng  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  old,  or 
n  to  the  middle-aged,  unless  they  have  been  accustomed 
it  early,  and  have  alwiivs  jxTscvered  in  the  use  of  il. 
The  bL-ariiig  of  cold  is  un  uliiiir  of  hnhit,  and  eul.l  b;illiii>^r. 
therefore,  can  never  be  attempted  with  impunity,  by  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  and  unaccustomed  to  bathing.     The 
warm  bath,  however,  is  of  an   opjKisite  description  ;  for 
warmth,  combined  with  moisture,  will  support  the  feeble, 
and  give  health  to  the  shattered  conslituliun  of  man§.     In- 
deed, at  the  approach   of  old  age,  the  secielions  arc  less 
copious,  and  various  other  functions  begin  to  be  less  active 
and  vigorous.    The  cutaneous  scctetion  in  pariicular  di- 
uiinishiiig,  gives  rise  to  that  sordid  appearance,  and  harsh 
feel  of  the  skin,  so  comnion  in  old  age.     lu  such  cases, 
tlic  habitual  use  of  tl^e  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour,  twice 


•  WiMich'iI.fctureionDietandRc^mni,  p.  231, 

t  Code  of  Heallb,  voL  L  p.  44.'i.  tn  1807,  Dr.  Adam  Ftr^ion  had  im4 
the  w^rmbailifor  above  two  yeif,  at  thctcmperatiireof  96°lo  97"  of  Fjh- 
renheil,  and  found  it  of  use.  He  ha>  tinccbeen  leunibjccl  to  i.^»;inVitul 
fmierlf,  though  |hegoe>at>oiit  freely  after  the  balh.  He  balhei  about  t^ 
Viiddle  of  ihcdar- 

I  Willieh  on  Din  and  Regimen,  p.  2^1. 

j  £tic>Cnr«orySffmarluoii  CoDtajiiotu  DUcue*,  and  Bu^  1^^ 
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a  week,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  grateful  en- 
joyments of  declining  life,  supporting  and  renovating  its 
diminished  heat,  and  retarding  the  progress  of  old  age. 
The  celebrated  Franklin  adopted  this  practice  on  the  re* 
commendation  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  contmued  the  use  of  it 
till  his  death ;  and,  at  an  advanced  age,  it  afforded  him  re- 
Jiefy  under  the  excruciating  torments  of  the  stone*. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  of  bathing,  with  a  celebrated 
poet, 

**  This  is  the  purest  icxercise  of  health, 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats ; 
Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brif^ht'nin^  flood. 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  rtdoitbUi,**  ThoMSOM. 

^  ZooBomia,  696.    Treatise  on  Cold  aad  Wara  Bathiog,  p^  51. 


CHAR  VI, 

ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING,  AND  REMEDY1N«^ 
THE  ACCIDENTS,  OR  COMMON  DISORDERS,  TO 

WHICH  MAN  IS  SUBJECT; 

JLND,     ON    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    COLLFCTING    POPULAl 
REMEDIES   fOB  SUCH  DIS0RDEB8, 


TO  escape  the  various  injurious  accidents,  and  com- 
mon disorders  to  which  every  individual  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed, is  a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  with  a 
view  to  health  ;  and  to  be  less  liable  to  those  accidents,  i» 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  retired  and  quiet  life, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  persons  in  that 
situation,  are  so  much  distinguished  by  longevity. 

A  learned  author  has  written  a  book  on  the  dangers  to 
which  persons  are  exposed,  in  which  there  are  some  us.eful 
observations  ;  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  proper  to 
point  out  the  means  of  preventing  or  remedying  those  acci- 
dents which  arc  the  most  usual.  But  though  some  pre- 
cautions are  certainly  necessary,  yet  if  persons  were  to  be 
perpetually  on  their  guard  against  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  dangers  which  this  author  enumerates*,  life 
would  indeed  prove  a  miserable  state  of  existence.  It  is 
better  to  run  almost  any  risk,  and  even  to  perish  at  once, 
than  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  terror  and  misery. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the 
means,  1 .  Of  preventing  the  accidents  to  which  man  is 
most  subject ;  2.  Of  remedying  them  when  they  do  occur; 

3.  Of  preventing  and  remedying  common  disorders ;  and, 

4.  Of  improving  the  art  of  medicine,  which  would  render 
the  accidents  and  disorders  to  which  we  are  liable,  still  less 
injurious. 


f  Sec  L9  Coniervateur  de  la  Sante,  ou  Avis  sur  les  Dangers  qui'l  importe 
E  fhyftrn  dVviter,  pour  se  conserver  en  bonne  sant^,  et  prolonger  la  vie. 
Put  M.  X^  Begue  Presic,  Poctcur  en  Medicine,  1  torn.  8vo.  imprim^  a 
TiMoPi  anno  1763. 
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Sect.  I.    Of  Preventing  Accidents. 

Thbrb  is  an  institution,  called  ^<  The  Preservative  So- 
ciety," founded  in  the  county  of  Northampton  in  October 
17S&^*  Its  objects  were,  ] .  To  circulate  printed  cautions 
for  preventing  the  causes  of  many  of  the  accidents  which 
•ccasion  death ;  2.  To  publish  directions  for  preserving 
life,  under  seeming  death ;  and,  3.  To  grant  rewards  to 
those  who  assisted  in  saving  the  lives  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures in  such  emergencies. 

The  Society  likewise  extended  its  views,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life,  in  various  cases  of  imminent  danger, 
respecting  which  it  was  the  means  of  diffusing  much  useful 
information^. 

1.  Among  the  cautions  recommended  by  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Society  for  the  better  prevention  of  accidents,  the 
following  are  the  chief. 

Most  sudden  deaths  come  by  water ;  particular  caution  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Stand  not  near  a  tree,  nor  any  leaden  spout,  iron  gate^ 
or  pallisado,  in  time  of  lightningf. 

Lay  loaded  guns  in  safe  places,  and  never  imitate  firing 
a  gun  in  jest. 

Never  sleep  near  charcoal ;  if  drowsy  at  any  work  where 
charcoal  fires  are  used,  take  the  fresh  air. 

Carefully  rope  trees  before  they  are  cut  down,  that  when 
they  fall  they  may  do  no  injury. 

When  numbed  with  cold,  beware  of  sleeping  out  of 
doors ;  rub  yourself,  if  you  have  it  in  your  power,  with 
snow. 

Beware  of  damps  under  ground. 

Air  vaults,  by  letting  them  remain  open  some  time  be- 
fore you  enter,  or  scaitering  powdered  lime  in  them. 

Never  leave  saddle  or  draught  horsesj  while  in  use^  by 
themselves. 

Ride  not  on  footways. 

*  Under  its  auspicet,  a  very  able  work,  entitled,  *'  Observations  on  Ap« 
parent  Death  from  Drowninj^,  Sufibcation,  &c.*'  by  James  Curry,  M.  D, 
waA  published.  It  was  printed  at  Northampton,  but  there  is  no  date.  l€ 
is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  written  anno  1791  or  1792. 

f  Vr,  Franklin  advises  persons  who  are  apprehensive  of  danger  from 
lightning*,  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  (provided  it  be  not  \^der  a  metal 
lustre,  suspended  by  a  chain),  sitting  on  one  chair,  and  laying  their  feet  on 
another.  It  is  still  safer  to  bring  two  or  three  matirassei  o^  beds  into  the 
middle  of  a  room,  as  tltey  are  bad  conductors,  and  to  put  the  chairs  upon 
them.  Dr.  Priestley  says^  that  the  middle  of  the  celUr,  is  the  place  of  most 
ahsolute  safety. 
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Be  wary  of  children,  whether  they  are  ap^  or  in  bed| 
pudd  particularly,  near  the  fire. 

Leave  nothing  poisonous  open  or  accessible. 

When  you  feel  very  uneasy,  tell  your  distress  early  to  a 
steady  friend*. 

2.  The  directiotis  tor  remedying  accidents  are  short  and 
simple. 

When  any  accident  happens,  the  common  assistants  art 
to  do  nothing,  but  as  instructed  in  the  printed  directions.' 
Only  six,  persons  to  be  ever  present  at  a  time.  It  is  reoom* 
mended  to  continue  the  means  of  recovery  for  six  hoorSp 
unless  sooner  successful,  or  the  body  becomes  putrid. 

As  a  specimc^n  of  the  directions,  contained  in  the  printed 
paper,  circulated  by  the  Society,  the  following  are  given, 
to  be  adopted  in  cases  where  persons  are  frozen. 
•  First  Ferson^r-Rxxh  t\\e  body  with  snow  or  cold  water ; 
take  it  to  the  nearest  room  with  a  fire-place,  but  not  near 
the  fire. 

...  Second  Person — I^t  a  messenger  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
physician  or  surgeon,  whose  directions,  as  soon  as  he  ar^ 
rjves,  are  to  be  strictly  observed. 

Third  and  Fourth  Fersons-^Help  the  first  assistant  to 
bring  on  warmth  by  slow  degrees,  by  rubbing,  ^nd  blowing 
in,  so  as  to  imitate  natural  breath. 

3.  In  regard  to  rewards;  (1.)  The  person  first  receiving 
the  body,  and  keeping  it  as  lon£?  as  the  medical  attendant 
desires,  to  have  one  guinea,  and  to  be  secured  from  burial 
cl]ar/]C*^s. 

(2.)  Four  guineas  to  be  distributed  among  the  keepers, 
if  successful. 

(3.)  Two  guineas  to  be  given  them,  if  unsuccessful. 

(4.)  The  messenger  who  goes  for  a  physician  or  surgeon 
from  the  nearest  town,  to  receive  one  shilling  per  mile. 

♦  A  work  has  been  published  by  a  German  author,  (Dr.  Faust),  which 
he  calls  "  Z/v  6\.7r  .u'j.v  of  He.tUh^^  which  has  been  tr:inslat<^d  into  Engiith, 
and  in  wliirh  there  are  a  number  of  useful  hints.  It  were  to  be  wiJied, 
however,  that  in  such  a  work,  the  attention  were  directed  to  a  nunf\bcr  of 
minute  circifinstanres,  on  which  the  future  safety  and  comfort  of  those  who 
learn  such  a  CHtechitm  m.iy  depend,  such  at  the  following. — 1.  Not  to  go 
innnrdi.itcly  hchind  a  led  horse,  he  l)eing  apt  to  kick  out.  *2.  Not  to  walk 
with  your  nands  in  your  pockets;  for  if  you  slip,  you  have  no  means  of 
ttop^ring  your  f.iU.  Many  have  sufTerca  by  this  foolish  custom,  which 
having  a  »:ick  (w  switch  in  the  hand  pievents.  3.  Not  to  ^o  to  the  leeward 
of  a  heap  of  lisne,  tlic  duut  from  which  may  injure  your  eyes.  4.  Not  to 
fKi  under  ;i  hulucr  where  a  lamplighter  is  trimming  a  lamp.  By  neglect- 
ing to  attend  to  this  rule,  a  promising  youth  had  nearly  lost  an  eye.  5.  Not 
to  read  damp  ncwApapers.  'l'he«c  are  merely  specimens  of  rules  the  incul* 
catiog  of  which  would  give  to  youth  the  ezperieace  of  ohl  age. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  useful  establishment,  of 
which  I  thought  it  right  to  give  some  account,  as  it  seems 
to  be  judiciously  planned,  and  capable  of  being  generally 
adopted ;  for  the  fund  only  amounted  to  about  501,  per 
annum,  and  with  that  moderate  sum  the  expences  were 
defrayed.  If  societies  on  a  similar  plan  were  erected  in 
every  district,  what  benefit  would  not  accrue  to  the  public? 
Indeed,  one  great  advantage  of  such  institutions  is,  that 
persons  are  instructed  how  to  avoid  dangers,  and  how  to 
remedy  them  when  they  occur ;  and  by  the  dissemination 
of  such  useful  knowledge,  many  accidents  might  be  pre- 
vented, or  speedily  remedied,  with  but  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pence. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  depends  much  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
good  police,  both  in  towns,  and  in  the  countr}',  which  is 
not  so  much  attended  to  in  these  kingdoms  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  magistrates  ought  to  be  authorised,  and  required^ 
to  remove  all  nuisances  in  streets  :  and  in  the  cautions  re- 
commended by  the  Northamptonshire  Preservative  Society, 
some  particulars  are  mentioned,  which  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  law  ;  for  instance,  filling  up  holes  in  any  ford  or  bath- 
ing-place,  and  railing,  filling,  or  sloping  oif  pits  in  dan« 
gerous  places.  The  establishment  of  a  good  police,  would 
in  these,  and  in  other  respects,  be  productive  of  the  most 
advantageous  consequences,  and  would  save  the  lives  of 
numbers  every  year*. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Remedying  Accidents. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  modes  of  remedying 
accidents  when  they  occur,  more  especially  those  which 
terminate,  in  what  may  be  called  apparent  death.  It  was 
formerly  supposed,  that  life  quitted  the  body,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  after  the  person*  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  any 
remarkable  example  to  the  contrary,  were  beheld  with  as- 
tonishment, as  particular  marks  of  divine  interposition  It 
has,  however,  now  been  proved,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
stances, that  death  may  be  apparent y  and  not  real  or  abso- 
lute, and  that  animation  and  life,  may  be  restored  by  human 
means.  Nay,  that  not  only  medical  men,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  studies  and  profession,  are  peculiarly  well 

•  Medical  police  it  an  extennve  subject,  which  woukl  require  a  volume 
tn  pxphuif  in  the  manner  which  iu  importance  would  authorises 
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qualified  to  be  useful  on  such  bccssioiw }  bat  that  ibt^i* 
geot  persons  of  every  description,  may  easily  acquire  suft- 
cient  information  upon  the  subject^  to  render  them  the 
happy  instruments  of  recovery* . 

1.  Drowning  or  Suffhcationf. — Among  the  many  poblie 
institutions  established  in  London,  connected  with  tht  prfr* 
servation  of .  health,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  or  the 
means  of  remedying  them,  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  for 
the  recoyeiy  of  persons  apparently  dead  by  dfbwning,  and 
the  various  kinos  of  suffocation,  is  distinguished  by  Che 
energy  and  success  with  which  those  important  objects  have 
been  carried  on ;  and  as  the  method  of  recoverjr  reoom-* 
mended  by  th:it  institution,  has  been  now  sanctioiAcd'by 
long  experience,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  in  this  work  an 
abstract  of  the  principal  rules  it  has  laid  down. 

General  Rules  recommended  by  the  Royal  Hmnaue  S6de(y. 

1.  Recover  the  body  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  water, 
then  convey  it  carefully,  with  the  neSad  raised,  to  tlie  near- 
est convenient  liouse.  2.  Strip  and  dry  it  thoroughly,  and 
clean  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  3.  J[fa  youn^  child,  placejt 
between  two  persons  in  a  warm  bed.  4.  If  an  adult,  lay 
the  body  on  a  blanket  or  bed,  in  a  warm  chamber,  if  in  the 
winter,  or  expose  it  to  the  sun,  if  in  summer.  5.  Rub  the 
body  long  and  gently,  with  a  hot  flannel,  sprinkled  with 
brandy,  gin,  or  other  spirits,  and  let  a  heated  warming  pan, 
covered  with  flannel,  be  lightly  moved  over  the  back  and 
.spine.  ().  7b  restore  breathwif,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  (when  no  surgical  apparatus  is  ready),  into 
one  nostril;  and,  elosing  the  moiitli  and  other  nostril,  in- 
flate the  Uiuj^s  till  the  breast  be  a  little  raised  ;  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  must  then  be  let  free:  repeat  this  process  till 
life  apprars.  If  oxygen  gas,  instead  of  common  air,  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  u  still  n)ore  powerful  stimulusj.     7-  The 

•  Ci:rry*8  Observations  of  recovery  from  apparent  death.  In  trancer^  or 
rr-.ses  where  the  suspension  of  breathing  has  occurred  spontaneously,  a  rc«to» 
r.it'on  oC  life  has  been  known  to  take  place,  even  after  interment. 

f  In  c'Ci  where  pertons  have  fallen  into,  or  been  immersed  in  water  with 
t!icir  rlothc%  on,  or  been  wet  to  the  skin  in  rain  without  the  op{K>rtunity  of 
rhaiix'H';  tl-cir  clothca,  any  fever  or  ill  effects,  may  be  with  certainty  pie- 
vent  '1,  !\  tl.c  person  as  early  as  possible  taking  internally  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  liiop*  oitinriurf  of  opium  in  a  wine  glass  of  water  or  wine. 

I  Snnc  have  rerommenacd  tobacco-smoke  to  be  thrown  gently  into  the 
fu'.d  ii^iijt  by  a  proper  in<;trumcnt,  or  through  the  tube  of  a  pi|>c,  the  bowl 
bfingcuvcred  by  a  slip  of  open  linen,  or  other  means,  so  as  to  defend  the 
mourh  of  the  aisistaor;  but  ai»  it  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  several  respcctabU 
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breast  to  be  fomented  with  warm  flannel,  or  blankets 
strongly  wrung  out  of  warm  water;  and  if  no  signs  of  life 
•ppear,  the  body  sliould  be  placed  in  a  warm  baih,  or  hot 
bottles^  or  bricks  covered  with  flannel,  may  be  applied  to 
the  palms  of  tlie  hands  and  soles* of  the  feet.  8.  Klcctricity 
ingy  be  esirly  employed  by  a  medical  assistant,  commencing 
vfiUx  moderate  shocks,  and  at  intervals,  passed  through  the 
chest  in  diflerent  directions,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  action. 

On  signs  of  returning  /i/e,  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water 
may  be  given,  and,  (if  swallowing  be  returned),  warm  wine 
or  diluted  brandy.  The  inside  of  the  nostrils  may  likewise 
be  occasionally  touched  with  a  feather  dipped  in  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  or  sharp  mustard.  The  patient  should  then  be 
put  into  a  warm  bed ;  and  if  disposed  to  sleep,  will  gene- 
rally awake  restored  to  health. 

The  measures  above  recommended,  are  to  be  used  for 
three  or  four  hours ;  it  being  absurd  to  suppose  persons 
irrecoverable,  because  life  does  not  immediately  make  its 
appearance. 

The  application  of  a  bladder  of  hot  water  to  the  stomach, 
will  likewise  be  found  a  convenient  and  effectual  mode  of 
assisting  to  restore  suspended  animation. 

2.  Fuinting'-Jits. — Common  fainting-fits,  arising  irom 
the  energy  of  the  brain  being  suddenly  suspended,  frequently 
terminate  in  recovery,  after  a  short  interval,  without  any 
thing  being  done ;  but  if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  the 
feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  hnmersed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
nostrils  stimulated  by  applying  to  them  spirits  of  hartshorn. 
Jf  these  should  f^il,  tlie  same  processes  as  in  the  case  of 
drowning,  should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  faintings, 
however,  take  place,  from  loss  of  blood,  violent  and  loijg 
continued  fits  of  coughing,  excessive  vomiting  or  purging, 
great  fatigue,  want  of  food,  or  any  other  circumstance  of  a 
like  nature,  seldom  any  thing  more  is  required,  than  to 
inflate  the  lungs,  and  to  rouse  the  heart  to  action  by  stimu- 
lants. For  that  purpose,  warm  water,  sharp  mustard,  spi- 
rits of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile,  eau  de  luce,  or  the  volatile 
liniment,  may  be  applied  as  external  remedies,  to  the 
wrists,  ancles,  temples,  and  parts  opposite  to  the  stomach 
or  heart;  or,  as  internal  stimulants,  from  a  gill  to  half  a 

members  of  the  medical  profeMion,  have  objected  to  itt  ute^  Sec  Curry*8  Ob- 
lervmtions,  p.  53.  Some  have  therefore  suggested)  the  introduction  of  ctini- 
mcm  air  into  the  rectum;  whilst  others  advise,  warm  or  rather  hot  water, 
of  from  980*  to  even  1000"  of  Fahrenheit ;  or  in  additiuo  to  warm  water,  d. 
table  spoonful  of  spirit  ofhartthom,  or  essence  of  peppermint. 
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krmed  wine,  with  some  sugar,  or  any  agreeth\e 
d  to  it ;  or  three  or  lour  table  spoonfuls  of  brandjr 
jirit,  dittittd  'n  two  or  three  limes  thi;  quautllyuf 
lloffiDHn's  drops,  in  such  cases,  have  also  been 
tied. 

cirniMti.- — Strong  liquors,  taken  in  large  qiianti- 

L  «nlt'y  put  an  end  to  life  almost  instant  a  neou5  If, 

f  g  the  nerves  of  the  stuntBch  in  such   a  manner, 

'  "■        to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  hialn.     If  apu- 

es  place,  some  bluod   mnst  be   taken   from  the 

•ai  .tins,  or  by  iipplying  cupping  glasses  to  the  ueck. 

ixiiiietiines  intoxicated  persons  are  restored  to  their  senses, 

(in  cases  where  the  pulse  and  breathings  conliitue,  but  tbe 

body  is  Iiottcr  than  natural),  merely  by  applying  cloths  dipt 

in  cold  uater  to  the  head,   ni-ck,  stomach,  and  breast.    If 

the  hands  and  feet,   on  the  other  hand,    have  become  ro1d| 

warm  water,  or  Bannela  ivd!  wrung  out  of  it,  boltles  witif 

hot  water,  &c.  must  be  applied.     Either  a  brisk  emet!^ 

however,    or   a   sharp   purgative  glysler,    couli'ibule   most 

Speedily  to  recovery;  and  care  should  be  taken,  thai  nothtRg 

light  should  be  allowed  to  remain  about  the  neck  ;  and  that 

'   when  put  to  bed,  the  patient  should  lie  on  one  side,  witb 

the  head  and  shoulders  rdsed  by  pillowst. 

4.  NorioHS  Vapourx. — These  are  of  various  sorts,  M 
from  malt  and  other  liquors  in  a  state  of  fermentation}-^ 
lighted  charcoal, — brick  and  lime  kilns  whilst  burning,^-or 
■vapours  occupying  deep  vaults,  common  sewer?,  pump 
wells,  the  wells  of  ships,  mines,  and  other  places,  that  hare 
not  a  free  circulation  of  air.  When  the  accident  is  recent, 
and  tbe  body  retain.'*  its  heat,  tbe  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  other  parts,  has  been  found  of 
great  service  in  promoting  recovery  :  but  if  the  body  U 
under  the  natural  temperature,  heat  must  be  applied,  the 
lungfi  diligently  inHated,  the  nostrils  stimulated,  and  some 
blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  neck,  if  they  apj>eu: 
turgid  I . 

5.  Children  smothered.— From  inattention  or  accident, 
children  arc  frequently  smothered  in  beds  and  cradles. 
This  arises  merely  from  the  want  of  intal  air.  If  the  body  be 
hotter  than  is  natural,  it  should  be  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  and  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  the  lungs  inflated,  and 
the  body  Ueated  as  in  the  case  of  drowned  pcrsons§. 
(>.  Ughtnhig,  or  apparent  Death  from  Blowt  or  Falb, 
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«^-In  such  cases,  instead  of  despairing  of  success,  everj 
means  of  restoring  life  ought  to  be  adopted.  Stimulants  of 
every  kind,  as  in  other  cases  of  apparent  death,  should  be 
made  use  of,  but  electricity  ranks  first  in  point  of  efficacy, 
and  should  always  be  employed  where  it  can.  The  shocks 
should  at  first  be  moderate,  and  applied  to  the  brain,  the 
«pinal  marrow,  and  the  heart,  but  they  may  be  gradually 
Increased  in  strength,  as  may  be  found  necessary.  In  flat* 
log  the  lungs,  however,  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  the 
necessary  means  of  restoring  the  body  to  its  natural  warmtli, 
where  in  that  respect  there  is  any  deficiency.  Some  stimu- 
lant matter  may  likewise  be  injected  into  the  stomach,  or 
thrown  into  the  intestines  by  way  of  glyster*. 

7-  Frost,  or  intense  Cold. — In  many  of  the  more  northern 
countries,  the  cold  is  so  intense  during  the  winter  season, 
as  frequently  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  to  destroy  life,  in 
such  parts  of  the  body  as  are  most  exposed  to  it,  as  the 
fingers,  the  toes,  the  nose,  and  the;  ears.  Mortification  of 
the  parts  affected  is  the  usual  consequence,  more  espe- 
cially  if  heat  is  suddenly  applied  to  them.  To  prevent; 
such  disagreeable  consequences,  the  lost  warmth  must 
be  restored  in  the  most  gradual  manner^  by  rubbing  the 
numbed  parts  well  with  snow,  or  washing  them  for  some 
time  in  very  cold  water,  (the  temperature  of  which  may  be 
gradually  raised  by  small  quantities  of  warm  water),  and 
continuing  the  wasliing,  until  the  parts  affected  have  re- 
gained their  natural  degree  of  heatf.  The  skin  being 
anointed  with  cold  oil,  a  flesh-brush  may  then  be  used  with 
advantage.  As  soon  as  the  signs  of  life  appear,  the  patient 
may  take  a  little  warm  tea  or  whie,  and  may  then  be  put  to 
bea. 

8.  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog, — It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  shocking  effects  resulting  from  this  accident,  aggravated 
by  the  idea,  that  if  the  disease  does  take  place,  a  cure  is 
but  rarely  effected.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  most 
effectual  means,  however  painful,  of  obtaining  security. 

It  is  from  the  absorption  of  the  saliva,  conveyed  by  the 
teeth  of  the  animal,  into  the  wound  he  inflicts,  that  hydro- 
phobia is  supposed  to  proceed.  Some  have  recommended 
washing  the  wound  with  repeated  ablutions  of  warm  and 
cold  water.  Others  imagine,  that  if  the  part  bitten  were 
washed  with  a  strong  lather  of  the  common  soft  or  tub  soap, 
which  has  both  a  drying  and  detergent  quality,  and  if  the 

*  Curry's  Obtervationt,  p.  79.  f^  Ibid.  p.  S4. 
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wonnd  vere  afterwards  wiped  with  a  sprage  or  towd,  dnt 
the  disease  may  be  prevented*.  Some  have  aba  adited 
the  appHcatioQ  of  a  caustic  to  tiie  part,  which  is  the  eooH 
luon  practice  in  this  country,  but  has  sometinics  ftilcd. 
When  the  object  therefore  is,  to  secure  an  exemption  tmA 
a  most  terrific  disease,  no  apprehension  of  momentaiy  «rf» 
fering,  should  induce  us  for  a  moment  to  hesitate,  regmUiy 
the  immediate  adoption  of  such  metfHires  as  fumisb  the 
best  probability  of  success,  l^liatives  may  be  used,  pai^ 
ticularly  the  soap  lather,  if  surgical  aid  cannot  immediatdjf 
be  had;  but  there  is  no  effectuul  security,  in  any  case  ct 
bite  from  any  animal,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
liydropiiobia  exists,  but  in  immediately  cutting  out  the  pai^ 
with  as  little  delay  as  pof  sible,  or  burning  it  with  hot  iront^ 
Nay,  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  wound,  boA 
at  the  bottom  and  sides,  must  be  carefully  included,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  knife  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wound  made  by  the  animal.  If  that  should  be  the  caa^ 
the  excision  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  the  knife  itsdfj^ 
imbued  with  the  poison,  serves  to  multiply  the  iufectioD^* 

9.  Insects. — Accidents  from  insects  are  either  from  their 
stings,  or  from  their  getting  into  tiie  ear  or  eye. 

For  the  stings  of  in5;ects,  if  on  the  arm,  or  any  whew 
near  the  eye,  eau  de  luce,  immediately  applied,  destroya 
the  poison.  Warm  salad  oil  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. If  the  insects  c^et  into  the  ear,  the  application  of 
cainnV.onted  oil,  or  of  laudanum  poured  into  the  ear,  or  of 
hot  stiani,  where  the  other  remedies  cannot  be  had,  may 
he  used  with  success.  If  the  insects  have  got  into  the  eye, 
it  .slu^uld  be  kept  shut  until  some  person  can  be  got  skilful 
cnougl^  to  extract  it,  wliich,  by  means  of  soft  paper,  or  soft 

•  Bv  «ome  this  lather  is  rccommrntlcd  a«  a  preventive  of  other  infec. 
tinitf ;  Wt  it  isnot  tobe  rcliedon,  iinlc-s  accompanied  with  frequent  abiu« 
tioo  of  i.ot  and  cold  water  alternately.  Some  phii.mthropic  individual  was 
at  the  trouble  and  cxiH-nce  of  recommcndinp  this  rtmcdy  to  the  public  by 
an  advertiitcmcnt  in  the  newspiipers.  Fororhcr  heats,  inc  M)u»ce  of  muca 
incooTmieoce  and  distress,  a  mixture  of  s.tlt  and  w^ater  is  bciier  than  the 
lather  of  loaip.  If  the  heat  is  a  species  of  cn-iripebs,  the  toLowiug  ointiDeott 
noomnended  by  a  celebrated  surgeon,  will  cure  iL 

St*  Ung.  Saturnini, 

alb.  aa  Jij.  M.  Ixne.  Flat.  Unj^. 

^  A  JOmigmaD,  who  is  now  icler^vinan  v\  Ahcrileenshire,  on  heinj  hit 

blT  *'>M  (iug«  applied  a  hot  poker  to  (he  wounucJ  p!  jce,  till  it  burnt  to  th« 

^■■^    TTiU required  sirtnc  foitiiude,  but  ii.e  re:r.rdy  was  tlVc^iti  al. 

i  pAikistcuk**  Medical  Admonitions,  v*!.  ii   p.  •i-f4.     i  »tri  informed  that 

Ttaanin  the  Crimea  have  aii  intuIHblc  cure  for  the  hydrophobia,  an 

■*  *^^^fcfcj  •»  pnimi»ed.    it  it  said  that  s&Uvatioa  iy  mercury  hit 
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linen  rolled  up,  with  a  little  grease  or  butter  at  the  point, 
is  not  attendc'd  with  much  difllicultv.  It  is  an  excellent 
rale  never  to  rub  the  eye,  should  any  substance  whatever 
get  into  it^. 

10.  Attfitf •— Varions  accidents  arise  from  burning,  wliich 
must  be  treated  in  different  ways. 

In  regard  to  clothes  taking  fire,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  moment,  when  the  mind  is  di$tr;ictrd  by 
confusion  and  terror,  it  would  be  much  better  to  h:ive  cer- 
tain rules  laid  down,  which  being  strongly  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  will  serve  to  direct  the  safest  and  most  beneficial 
line  of  conduct,  if  such  an  accident  should  occur. 

1.  The  door  of  the  room  where  the  accident  happens, 
should  not  be  opened;  for  the  external  air  rushing  in  rapidly, 
increases  the  progress  of  the  flames ;  but  a  call  for  help 
should  be  made,  by  ringing  the  bell  with  violence. 

2.  The  first  attempt  should  be,  to  tear  off  that  part  of  the 
clothing  which  is  on  flames;  and  if  in  a  parlour,  to  seize 
the  water  decanter,  which,  even  for  that  purpose  alone, 
should  be  large,  and  kept  always  full  at  those  seasons  of  the 
year  when  such  accidents  are  most  to  be  apprehended. 

3.  The  unfortunate  sufferer  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
seat  herself  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself  on  the  carpet;  or, 
if  there  be  a  hearth  carpet,  (which  even  for  this  use,  in  such 
a  moment  of  emergency,  should  form  part  of  the  furniture 
in  every  room),  it  may  be  used  for  extinguishing  the  flames, 
laid  over  the  burning  clothes,  or  wrapt  tight  round  her. 

With  regard  to  burns  arising  from  scalding  waterf,  burn- 
ing coals,  melted  wax,  &c.  if  they  arc  slight,  and  the  skin 
not  broken,  they  may  be  gently  soaked,  but  not  rubbed, 
before  a  fire,  with  spirits  |,  or  spirits  of  wine,  or  sether, 

*  The  ophthalmia  of  Ejcrpt,  it  is  said,  is  owing,  not  to  dust,  but  to  the  im- 
Bienic  number  of  small  insects,  whose  juices  arc  very  acrimonious,  which  get 
into  the  eyes,  and  occasion  that  complaint.  Thin  gauze  should  be  employed 
to  protect  the  eyes  against  that  dcHtnictive  pest. 

f  A  gentleman,  when  at  breakfast,  had  some  boiling  water  poured  upon 
his  hand,  by  an  awkward  waiter,  instead  of  its  being  put  into  the  tea-pot. 
He  immediately  applied  a  print  of  butter  that  was  on  the  breakfast -table,  to 
the  part  that  was  scalded,  and  afterwards  oil,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  the  accident  whatever.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  soon  after  the  acci- 
dent as  possible,  to  get  some  whites  of  egtrs,  and,  with  a  fAther,  to  be  con- 
stantly anointing  the  part,  until  the  heat  is  extracted  out  of  it.  Poultices  of 
chalk  and  vinegar,  if  immediately  applied,  will  prevent  the  blistering.  1 
am  informed  by  an  intelligent  friend,  it  kis  lately  been  dii^covered,  that 
co¥cring  a  recent  burn  with  cotton  wool,  was  an  effectual  remedy. 

X  The  candid  Sydenham  expresses  a  fervent  wish,  that  the  use  of  spirits 
m^t  be  confined  to  their  external  application  in  bums^  for  which  they  are 
ooubtlcM  the  best  remedy.    Butbama  Bnmmia^  pu  100.— For  burns  in  the 
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irhich  is  tlie  best  temedy,  but  expensive;  The  iiijimd  pH 
to  be  covered  with  a  thb  piece  of  linen,  and  setner  or  apt* 
rits  of  wine  to  be  constantly  poured  over  it.  llib  cores  B]f 
the  constant  evaporation  it  occasions.  If  the  bum  is  severe^ 
the  part  a&cted  should  be  kept  constantly  inunened  in  eoU 
water,  in  vinegar,  or  in  spirits. 

Dr.  Underwood  observes,  that  a  strong  solution  of  aaapf 
ID  water,  has  long  been  in  use  with  artificers,  employed  ia 
any  business  exposing  workmen  to  very  bad  scalds^  and  is  a 
very  excellent  remedy.  But  as  the  soap  would  take  soose 
time  in  dissolving,  and  the  solution  some  time  in  cxKilingi 
the  Doctor  recommends  a  mixture  of  six  ounces  of  oil,  to 
ten  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  the  ley  of  kali  or  potadi. 
This  quantity  may  be  sufficient  for  a  bum  on  the  hand  or 
foot,  which  is  to  be  immersed,  and  kept  about  half  an  hovr 
in  the  liquor,  which  will  remove  the  injury,  if  had  recooise 
to  immediately :  But  it  must  be  repeated  as  the  pain  may 
require,  if  the  scald  or  burn  be  of  some  standing.  Shoolo 
a  person  be  scalded  all  over,  and  be  immediately  put  into  « 
cold  bath  of  this  kind,  and  the  head  at  the  same  time  be 
frequently  immersed  or  well  washed  with  the  liquor,  '  I 
believe,'  the  Doctor  says,  *  very  little  injury^ll  ensue*.* 
-—For  bums  occasioned  by  red-hot  iron,  spirits  of  turpeB«« 
tine,  which  farriers  always  have,  may  be  used  until  medical 
advice  can  be  had,  which  is  in  general  necessary. 

1 1 .  Po'uiufiS,'—'i  hese  arc  substances,  which,  even  in  small 
quantities,  are  capable  of  producing  very  prejudicial  or  de- 
structive elVects  on  the  human  body.  Of  these  there  is  a 
great  abundance  in  nature,  and  ot  various  kinds ;  and  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  that  univerlal  knowledge  that  ought  to 
be  cultivated  among  mankind,  that  cver\-  one  should  learn  to 
know,  and  to  guard  ngaii-st  tl.o^e  poi^uns.  iVi»ni  the  frequent 
^i^ks  to  ulileh  ihev  are  cxlio^ed.  ol"  beincaijccted  bv  themf- 

l\:i>r::s  inav  be  (iislin;xi^'i''^-t*d  as  derived  from  the  mineral, 
the  Vvcetal'le,  or  tlie  animal  kiii^rdt^ms. 

Among  tlie  mineral  ])oisv.ns,  nr^tr/n'  is  the  most  common, 
and  bv  far  the  most  damieron^.  as  well,  fri>m  its  sudden  and 
^-iolent  operation  in  corroding  ib.e  coats  of  the  stomach,  as 
from  the  ditliculty  in  decomposing  it,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
activity  of  whdt  has  not  been  thrown  up  by  vomiting^. 


•Utc  of  hlittrrs  vinegar  i»  a  rcaJy.  chcar>.  and  good  remedy.     Its  a{>p6 
boa  should  be  <  nnticued  until  thr  piia  ce3«-rs. 

•  P;.:kinMvn»N'edic£l  Adiwoi.it-.ns  vol.  ii.  p,  474. 

f  Hufciand,  vol.  ii.  p.  T.x 

I  A  MlaaMQ  of  liver  of  sulphur  hx*  been  recoawnmdcd  for  this  piupgw^ 
mm  whcM  k  caa,  it  •hoofcl  ccnainly  be  vaed. 
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Numberless  are  the  instances  of  people  having  suffered  a 
cfoel  death  from  having  taken  it,  though  frequently  from  ig- 
norance and  carelessness,  rather  than  from  being  intentionally 
E'ven,  It  is  principally  used  for  the  destruction  of  vermin ; 
it  as  other  modes  to  get  rid  of  them  are  known*,  arsenic 
Hhould  never  be  sold,  under  that  pretence,  to  persons  whose 
respectability  is  »ot  established.  Arsenic,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  colour,  is  used  by  painters,  wlio  know  how  to  secure 
themselves  against  its  effects;  but  those  who  paint  for  amuse- 
ment, should  never  employ  it,  from  tlie  hazard  attending  it. 
However  poisonous  when  improperly  used,  or  taken  in  too 
great  quantities,  yet  if  is  a  valuable  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  likewise  the  founda- 
tion of  several  quack  medichies,  and  thence  is  frequently 
productive  of  the  most  fat^l  consequences.  When  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  endanger  the  life  of  a  person  has  been  swal- 
lowed, it  is  recommended,  that  a  vomit  of  white  vitriol 
ilhonld  be  taken  immediately,  and  large  quantities  of  warm 
water,  in  which  the  hepar  sulphuris  has  been  dissolved,  with 
a  view  of  emptying  the  stomach.  When  that  is  elfected, 
several  doses  sliould  be  taken,  with  about  a  scruple  of  hepar 
sulphuris  in  each.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  milk 
and  oil  alone  will  operate  as  a  cure,  by  expelling  the  poi- 
ton,  or  destroying  its  power.  Let  persons,  therefore,  who 
have  been  thus  poisoned,  drink  as  much  milk  ns  they  can,  (if 
in  part  it  comes  up,  so  much  tlie  better) ;  and  let  them,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  a  cupful  of  oil  of  any  sort,  whether 
lintseed^  almond,  poppies,  or  common  oil,  (ciistor  oil  is  ti»e 
best,  if  it  can  be  got,  for  it  will  act  either  as  a  purge  or  a 
Vomit,  or  both) ;  and  a  cure  will  probably  be  efiecled.  If 
Tioient  pains  in  the  bowels  succeed  the  vomiting,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  tho  arsenic  has  passed  that 
way,  in  which  case,  a  glyster  should  be  applied,  till  the  noxi- 
ous matter  is  evacuated. 

When  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  swallowed,  the  same 
means  should  be  made  use  of  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  with 
•the  addition  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  pearl-ashes  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water.  This,  used  early,  and  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  render  inert  any  portion  of  the  poi- 
son which  is  not  thrown  up.     If  pearl-ashes  cannot  be  had, 

*  'the  nux  vmica^  or  poison  nuts,  may  be  used,  whicli  are  far  less  hurtful 
to  ifian,  but  at  tKe  sar.i'-  time  arc,  in  general,  a  strong  poison  to  aninials>  It 
it  ffaid,  however,  that  ciie  toucan,  a  large  bird  in  India,  will  live  upon  this 
•uhfttancc.  The  crated  barytes,  or  ponderous  spar,  is  highly  destructive  W 
auchvemiln,  and  if  accidentally  taken,  its  effects  are  easily  counteracted  ia 
the  human  body,  by  an  emetic,  or  a  purge. 

l1 
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lukewarm  water  poured  upon  some  potashes,  and  theu 
strained  off,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way ;  or  soap  dis- 
solved in  milk  or  water,  may  be  employed*. 

Lead  is  a  poison  no  less  dreadfui,  and  more  dangerous, 
from  its  acting  slowly  and  secretly  ;  so  that  their  health  may 
be  destroyed,  before  people  are  awnre  of  the  mischief  that 
has  been  effected.  Lead  is  made  into  utensils  and  vessels 
for  various  economical  purposes,  but  not  without  danger  in 
their  use,  from  its  noxious  qualities  being  soon  communi- 
cated to  the  substance  they  contain.  Wine  is  often  adul- 
terated by  h*ad  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  what  numbers  have 
•uffered,  who  paint  their  faces  with  lead-calx,  or  use  washes 
made  from  that  article.  Many  painters  also,  who  use  white 
lead  in  painting  houses,  or  those  who  inhabit  too  soon 
apartments  where  such  paiut  has  been  used,  suffer  ma- 
terially. 

Directions  for  curing  disorders  thus  gradually  brought  on, 
can  only  be  given  by  the  regular  phvsician,  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Various  preparations  of  lead  are  given  as  medicine^ 
but  should  be  very  cautiously  administered. 

To  the  chiss  of  mineral  poisons  also,  belong,  quicksilver, 
antimony,  and  preparations  of  copper;  all  of  whicn  ought  to 
be  guarded  agamst,  particularly  the  last.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
credited,  the  numbers  that  have  suffered  from  the  use  of 
copper  vcs  t'l>  h\  cookiiii;  victuals,  which  niigiit  now  be  pro- 
hibits d  l:v  {he  Iciri-slature,  as  those  made  from  cast  iron 
are  l>r()UL'!it  tt»  such  peri'cclion.  In  such  cases,  the  advice 
of  an  intclliirent  p]iysici\n  is  likewise  n:ost  desirable  ;  but  if 
that  cannot  be  obtained,  voniils,  and  preparations  of  milk 
and  oil,  as  already  recommended,  are  the  most  effectual 
rem  e<  lies. 

But  the  vciretable  kir.iidoin  furnishes  the  ijreate^t  num- 
ber  of  poisonous  substances.  A  list  of  tliese  has  been 
published,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixly-f.^ur  t ; 
besides,  there  are  several  others  not  vet  seientifioally  named. 
Ihe  most  usual  and  approved  antidote  for  all  of  them,  after 
vomiting  and  purging,  arc  emollient  substance*^,  as  panado 
with  butter;  and  wine  and  coniiais  ought  afterwards  to  be 
given,  to  support  the  stren^rth  of  the  patient.  Turnbull  cim- 
siders  the  citric  dcid,  (or  tlie  acid  of  kmons  and  other  fruits 
of  the  same  sort),  to  be.  not   only  tl:e  best   specific  for  the 

•  Curr>''tOb»frva!ions,  y..  07. 

ihSee  Qiiince*t  i^exicon  Medicum,  bv  Hwper,  t«f^  Poiitm.    HyfcUt^ 
mnuom  a  book  in  Qrruian,  in  two  volumes,  m  tUt  tuhjut  ^luu. 
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scanry,  but  the  best  corrector  of  vegetable  and  narcotic 
poisons  *• 

In  regard  to  laudanum  or  opium,  when  it  has  been  taken 
in  too  great  a  quantity,  vomiting  should,  if  possible,  be  ex- 
cited, by  giving  a  brisk  emetic,  thrown  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  flexible  tube  or  funnel,  if  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing be  lost.  But  instead  of  white  vitriol,  either  a  table  spoon- 
f qT  of  antimonial  wine,  or  four  or  five  of  ipecacuanha  wine^ 
or  two  or  three  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  dissolved  in  half  a  gill 
of  water,  or  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in 
powder,  should  be  employed,  because  any  of  these  sub- 
stances entirely  suspend  the  stupifying  power  of  the  lauda^ 
num,  and,  if  vomitmg  is  not  excited,  by  operating  upon  the 
skin,  will  occasion  a  very  copious  sweating,  which  relieves 
the  patient.  To  promote  perspiration,  the  feet  and  legs 
should  be  bathed  in  hot  water,  or  wrapped  in  flannels  well 
wrung  out  of  water  made  as  hot  as  possiblef.  Any  attempts^ 
by  applying  blistering  plasters,  poultices  with  flour  of  mus- 
tard to  the  skin,  &c.  to  prevent  the  person  from  sleeping^ 
is  of  little  or  no  use,  unless  the  poison  is  evacuated  or 
counteracted  by  some  of  the  remedies  above  proposed,  and^ 
if  they  succeed,  such  attempts  are  unnecessary^ 

As  to  animals  possessing  poisonous  qualities,  we  are  most 
fortunately  in  a  great  measure  exempted,  in  these  king- 
doms, from  that  source  of  calamity.  In  some  cases,  the 
leaves  of  the  ash  are  applied,  or  sometimes  eau  de  luce ;  in 
pthers  olive  oil;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  bite,  scarification,  cupping-glasses,  and 
Spanish  flies  in  a  powdered  state.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  arsenic  is  a  specific  to  prevent  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  accident,  in  the  Tanjore  pill,  so  celebrated  in  the 
£ast,  white  arsenic  is  in  general  supposed  to  be  the  chief  in- 
gredient, find  that  the  other  articles  mixed  with  it  are  of  little 
real  utility.  Mr.  Ireland's  experiments  in  the  West  Indies 
were  so  very  successful,  that  they  Airnish  hopes  of  the 
greatest  success  in  the  application  of  that  remedy {• 

*  TurnbulPs  Medical  Works,  p.  85.  Drinking  great  quantities  of  milk 
-bat  been  found  of  great  service,  if  a  poisonous  speciLS  of  mushroom  hat 
been  taken. 

f  If  the  emetic  cannot  be  got  down,  double  the  quantity  of  any  of  the 
articles  recommended  in  the  text,  should  be  thrown  into  tne  intestines  by 
way  of  glyster.  Ipecacuanha  wine  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  preparations  of 
antmiony,  being  less  apt  to  occasion  purging. 

X  An  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  Medico-Chirur* 
gical  I'ransactions  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  The  medicines  given  were, 
solution  of  ar&enic,  or  FowIer*s  mineral  solution,  two  drachms ;  tincture  of 
4>miim,  (x*  Uodamim,  ten  drc^M;  peppermint  yratftry  one  ounce  and  a  hill^wh^ 

l\  2 
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12.  Locked  Jou?,— This  horrid  disorder,  which  so  fct- 
quently  happens  from  accident,  and  of  which  so  ma} 
perish  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  children,  is  oftoi 
cured  by  the  application  of  electricity,  which  removes  the 
irritation,  whence  the  complaint  originates  *•  A  most  ex- 
traordinary cure  of  this  comi)laint,  by  electricity,  was  effect- 
ed by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  mathematical  instrument-miker, 
in  Poland-street,  London.  Sometimes  bleeding  to  funt* 
ing  repeatedly,  has  been  successful. 

13.  Spra'nui. — The  followinp:  nietliod  of  treating  sprains 
by  fomentation,  has  been  found  of  the  p^atest  service.  A 
piece  of  coarse  flannel,  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard,  b 
placed  in  a  coarse  towel  held  over  a  hason  ;  hoi  liner  water 
IS  poured  on  it  from  a  kettle,  and  then  it  is  to  be  strongly 
wrung  by  two  persons.  The  flannel,  thus  prepared,  b  to 
be  applied  to  the  sprained  limb,  as  hot  as  the  patient  ca 
bear  it.  As  the  first  flannel  cools,  another  piece  treated  is 
the  same  way,  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  this  is  to  be  continue! 
alternately,  every  three  or  four  minutes,  for  at  least  half  «i 
hour,  or  till  the  patient  is  tired  with  the  application.  The 
sprained  limb  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  gcnth 
rubbed  with  the  following  ointment. 

Take  camphor  two  drachms. 
Spirits  of  wine  a  few  drops. 

Rub  them  a  little  in  a  mortar,  and  add 
Hog*s-lard  one  ounce. 

Rub  the  whole  together. 
Take  a  little  of  the  ointment  on  a  soft  piece  of  flannel,  and 
continue  the  friction  for  some  time. 

if  the  pain  continue  severe,  the  fomentation  and  frictioo 
may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  persevered  in,  till  the  patient  is  relieved  or  tired.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  hour,  the  same  process  is  to  be  re- 
newed, if  it  shall  be  necessaryf. 

wvadded  to  half  an  ounce  of  lime-juice,  repeated  every  half  hour,  for  four 
•uccestive  hoort.  The  parts  were  fomented,  and  rubbed  with  a  liniment; 
also  a  cathartic  glyster  was  twice  repeated. 

*  See  Lowndes*s  Obervations  on  Medical  Electricity,  pu  S4.-»Also  Philai. 
Tran«ac.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  88.     A  decisive  proof  of  its  efficacy. 

t  Mr.  Gn>svenor,  of  Oxford,  I  am  informed,  follows  a  very  difiereot 
practice.  He  allows  no  applications  but  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  directs 
the  limb  to  be  used,  however  painful.  Under  his  skilful  management*  that 
mode  of  treatment  has  succeeded.  The  following  liniment  is  recommend^ 
from  respectable  authority.  It  not  only  gives  strength  to  the  parts  weakened 
by  a  sprain,  but  in  a  short  time  will  usually  remove  any  contractions  in  thi 
joints,  and  give  perfect  use  to  the  limb. 
Take  tht  yslkn  or  trta  the  whole  costenu  of  a  new  laid  egg,  and  add 
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The  success  of  this  mode  of  cure  depends,  on  the  heit 
hmg  applied  in  the  moist  way,  as  intensely  as  can  be  borne^ 
without  any  injury  to  the  skin,  and  its  being  continued  as 
long  as  convenient.  The  same  application  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  as  long  as  thej)aLn  and  swelling  continue.  It 
ought  likewise  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  intervals  of  tha 
Jomentation  and  friction,  the  limb  is  to  be  wrapped  up  with 
warm  dry  flannel ;  and  till  the  pain  be  removed,  no  attempt 
at  exertion  should  be  made.  Cold  applications  should  also 
be  avoided  till  the  pain  cease.  By  this  management,  a 
nrain  may  be  cured  in  one-third  of  the  time  requisite  by 
tne  common  treatment.  In  gouty  complaints,  or  rheuma* 
tic  cases,  the  same  plan,  with  the  ointment,  would  pro- 
bably relieve  the  patient.  In  the  piles,  also,  and  chapped 
lips,  if  t;iken  early,  the  fomentation  and  ointment  are  an 
cBectual  remedy. 

The  following  is  the  remedy  used  by  boxers,  for  sprains. 
Spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce ;  turpentine,  one  ounce  and  a 
half ;  opodeldoc*,  one  ounce ;  old  verjuice,  one  gill ;  best 
brandy,  one  gill,  or  two  ounces ;  joint  oil,  two  ounces^  or 
balf  a  gill ;  mix  them  well  up  in  a  bottle,  and  rub  tlie  part 
aflected  with  the  liniment  before  the  fire,  two  or  thiee  times 
a-day. 

One  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor,  and  a  pint  of  sweet 
oil,  rubbed  on  the  part,  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  for 
stiffness  arising  from  violent  exertion. 

14.  Bruucf:, — It  is  surprising  how  quickly  professed  box- 
ers, recover  from  the  severe  bruises  they  receive.  Some 
apply  a  poultice  made  by  scraping  fresh  briony  root,  and 
mixing  it  with  water.  A  root  called  Solomon's  seaiy  is  also 
used  with  great  effect  for  the  same  purpose.  Either  root  is 
rery  powerful  in  its  operation;  hence,  if  there  is  \i\e  least 
fraction  or  corrosion  in  the  skin,  a  severe  inflammation  will  be 
the  consequence.  Goulard  is  therefore  used,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water  to  a  table  spoonful  of 
extract  of  Saturn,  constantly  applied  to  the  lace,  with  a  cloth 
kept  constantly  wet,  and  if  accompanied  by  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  Epsom  salts,  (one  ounce  and  a  half  for  strong  men)» 

thefeto,  four  tiblc  spoonfuls  of  spring  water,  beat  the  whole  well  together 
with  a  »f>oou,  aud  it  will  form  au  excel ^t  KnrmeDt.  It  should  be  niade 
fmh  every  three  days ;  and  the  part  aflfected,  should  be  rubbed  three  or 
fbfor  times  a  day. 

•  The  foUowing  is  the  receipt  for  making  opodeldoc,  from  tl>e  use  of 
which,  the  poor  would  often  deriye  benefit.  Take  of  Castile  or  black  soap 
oo^fourth  of  a  pound,  of  brandy  two  or  three  gta•BC^  and  one  onnce  of 
campbor ;  boil  them  iogtthtif  and  when  cold  it  may  be  tned. 
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will  reduce  the  swelling  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  to  bci 
observed,  however,  that  boxers,  when  trained,  are  in  a  better 
habit  of  body,  than  the  generality  of  other  persons,  and 
consequently  are  more  easily  cured. 

15.  Swallowing  Bones,  ^c. — From  inatteption,  accidents 
of  this  sort  frequently  happen.  They  may  in  general  be 
speedily  removed  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  to  one  end  of 
which,  a  button  of  sponge  ought  to  be  affixed. 

If  a  pin,  or  any  other  sharp  pointed  substance,  should 
stick  in  the  gullet,  and  cannot  be  extracted,  however  pain- 
ful it  may  be,  it  is  much  better  to  wait  the  spontaneous 
loosening  of  the  substance,  than  to  attempt  forcing  it  up. 

If  the  substance  has  got  into  the  stomach,  it  is  very  im- 
prudent to  endeavour  to  hasten  its  passage  through  the 
bowels,  by  giving  any  opening  medicine.  Just  the  con** 
trary  system  ought  to  be  adopted.  Indeed  the  best  plan  is, 
to  take  some  milk  alone,  or  mixed  with  eggs  unboiled,  as 
by  the  coagulation  which  takes  place,  the  substance  may 
become  so  involved,  as  to  prevent  its  doing  injury  to  the 
stomach ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  opening  medicines, 
which  render  the  fseces  thin,  should  be  avoided ;  as,  by 
allowing  the  feces  to  obtain  some  firmness,  there  will  be  the 
greater  probability  of  the  pointed  parts  of  the  substance  being 
80  sheathed,  as  to  prevent  them  injuring  the  intestines*. 

16.  Cramp  in  the  Stomach, — If  the  life  of  any  person  is 
threatened  by  a  cramp  in  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  water,  after  being  much  heated,  by  sultry  weather, 
violent  exercise,  &c.  Doctor  Ciirrie  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  a  bladder,  nearly  filled  with  hot  water,  at  110^ 
or  1 15°  of  Fahrenheit,  to  the  stomach  ;  at  the  same  time, 
any  tight  parts  of  dress  should  be  thrown  loose,  the  body 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  natural  heat ;  and  friction, 
and  other  simple  modes  of  restoring  life,  adopted,  till  me- 
dical assistance  can  be  obtainedf. 

17.  Cuts, — For  siifi^hk  cuts  with  a  knife,  or  any  other 
sharp  instrument,  the  Riga  baUam  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion;  and  no  family  should  be  without  a  small  bottle  of 
that  valuable  remedy,  as  it  stops  the  bleeding  immediately. 

Such  are  the  most  common  accidents  of  a  serious  nature 
to  which  mankind  are  exposed,  and  the  most  effectual  uicaiis 
of  remedying  them. 

*  Parkinaon  •  Medical  Admonitions,  toI.  ii.  p.  454. 
f  Code  oi  Health,  voL  ii.  Appeadiz,  p.  5a 
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Sbct.  III.    Of  Preventing  and  Remedying  Qmmum  Disor* 

ders. 

Thbre  are  several  ailments  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject^  and  some  of  them  of  a  serious  nature,  which  may 
be  either  prevented  or  cured  by  very  simple  means.  With- 
out presuming  to  js^ve  medical  advice,  I  shall  venture  to 
state  the  result  of  my  own  experience^  or  the  substance  of 
any  communications  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me 
regarding  some  of  these  more  common  disorders. 

1.  Sore  Throats*. — Some  years  ago,  the  author  was  ex- 
tremely liable  to  sore  throats ;  but  being  convinced  that  fric- 
tibn,  by  strengthening  the  parts,  would  prevent  such  com- 
plaints, he  applied  the  flesh-brush,  beginning  with  one  of 
softer  materials,  and  increasing  the  strength  and  harshness 
of  the  brush,  as  the  skin,  from  use,  was  able  to  bear  it. 
He  has  never  since  had  a  sore  throat.  The  brush  should  be 
applied  night  and  morning,  and  may  be  used  in  three  ways. 
1.  In  its  common  state;  2.  Heated  before  the  fire,  when 
the  weather  is  cold  and  wet ;  or,  3.  After  moistening  the 
outside  of  the  throat  with  spirits.  This  last  mode  is  only  ne- 
cessary, where  a  sore  throat  has  made  some  progress ;  in 
which  case,  the  inflammation  within,  is  removed  by  the 
heat  excited  without. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  hints,  there  is  little  risk  of  any 
individual  ever  suflFering  from  a  common  sore  throatf ;  and, 
by  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush  all  around  the  ears,  many 

•  For  the  habitual  sore  throat,  or  <}uinzy,  (an  inflammatory  swelline  of 
the  tonftils  and  circumjacent  parti),  which  is  the  torment  of  many  people  naif 
their  lives,  and  is  generally  mistaken  for  a  violent  cold,  because  it  occasions 
a  tickling  in  the  throat,  tne  consequence  of  which  is  coughing ;  Dr.  Bed- 
does  recommends  the  following  gargle. — Take  of  pounded  galls,  three 
drachms;  of  boiling  rose-water,  ten  ounces.  Infuse  for  three  hours.  Then 
filtrate  or  pour  off  the  liquor ;  and  add,  of  alum  three  drachms  ;  of  spirit  of 
nutmeg,  or  any  other  spirit,  three  ounces.  Hold  a  little  of  this  frequently 
against  the  very  bottom  of  vour  mouth,  with  your  head  backwards.  The 
itrength  of  the  gargle  may  oe  varied  ;  and  it  is  often  of  use,  in  recent  cold, 
where  there  is  no  sore  throat.  Sucking  a  piece  of  galls,  will  sometimes  brace 
the  parts,  and  remove  the  disposition  to  this  sort  of  sore  throat.  Mmmmi  rf 
Healthy  p.  121 1. — Others  recommend  nitre  lozenges.  But  rubbing  the  throat 
with  a  flesh-brush  witboufy  and  gargling  tvitbim^  either  with  very  cold  water 
alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  rum  or  brandy,  will  be  found  efiectnaL 

f  I  am  informed,  by  an  intelligent  friend,  that  when  the  throat  indicates 
lymptoms  of  becoming  sore,  ulceration  may  be  prevented,  by  taking  loma 
powdered  sugar,  wetting  it  with  brandy,  till  it  has  the  CoaniCeDceof  mttey, 
and  occauonally  taking  a  tea-spoonful  of  thi*  mixture 
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liave  likewise  been  cured  of  deafness,  after  it  has  lasted  te 
fQine  timi**. 

2.  Colds i — By  lying  a  silk  or  cotton  handkerchief  roond 
the  neck^  and  covering  even  the  mouth  and  nostrils  when 
put  in  pold  and  damp  weather,  colds  fnay  in  general  be  prer 
y^ted. 

,  The  Indians,  who,  for  ^tlie  s^e  of  performing  thcjr  nlirr 
^us  ablutioqs,  live  near  tanks^  or  ponds,  in  damp  cabyMi 
orevent  the  inischiefs  thence  likely  to  arise,  by  having  their 
fices  covered  with  tlieir  turbans,  (which  are  umolted  fiir 
that  purpose),  during  their  sleep. 

Jq  Africa,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  the  natives,  when 
they  are  exposed  to  winds  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  tht. 
human  constitution,  to  draw  down  their  turbans  to  covef 
the  nose  and  the  mouth ;  and  when  tliey  sleep  out  ^t  nightSi 
more  especially  in  the  autumn,  (when  cold  unwholesome 
idews  are  apt  to  f^l),  they  uniformly  cover  their  fiice^ 
with  their  turbans*  Indeed  the  riders  on  dromedaries,  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  »irot:cOf  or  the  hot  winds  of  caster^ 
dimates,  not  only  cover  their  faces,  but  stuff  their  earn,  to 
prevent  the  adpission  of  unwholesome  air  iqto  any  part  of 

the  bodyt* 

There  19  certiunly  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  adopr 
tfon  of  this  (>ractice,  may  be  of  general  benefit,  niore  espe^ 
dally  to  those  who  are  subject  to  complaints  arising  from  a 
cold,  wet,  and  variable  dimate.  When  persons  go  out  of 
hot  apd  crowded  rooms,  into  the  cold  open  air,  it  is  essen-r 
tia)Iy  necessary  to  take  such  a  precaution,  for  preventing 
the  injurious  effects  llkdy  to  result  from  so  great  a  chanpre 
in  the  atmosphere.  To  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  health 
is  at  all  affected,  and  who  are  exposed  to  severe  weather, 
it  may  be  of  use ;  and,  by  its  adoption,  invalids  in  general 
may  much  sooner  be  enabled  to  go  abroad,  even  in  severe 
weather,  than  could  otherwise  be  practicable. 

These  observations  have  been  amply  confirmed,  both  by 
experience  and  authority.     The  ingenious  Mr.  Spence  of 

•  Some  penetrating  sort  of  grease,  may  likewise  be  rubbed  on,  bra  little 
wool  or  cotton,  in  the  interior  of  the  ear,  when  tlie  deafness  originates  from 
the  hardness  of  the  wax.    This,  with  friction,  will  probably  be  etrcctual. 

f  A  watchmiker  in  I^ndon,  whc^sc  family  connexions  died  of  coii-rh* 
and  pulmonary  complaints,  from  a  practice  they  had  of  always  sieepirg 
with  their  mouth-s  open,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  who  could  not 
cure  himself  of  that  custom,  prevented  any  injury'  from  it,  by  coveting  his 
mouth,  when  he  slept,  with  a  thin  &ilk  handkerchief,  which  lie  called  a  hot* 
bath. 
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Drypool,  informs  me,  that  the  practice  has  been  found 
extremely  useful  at  Hull;  and  Dr.  Beddoes  strongly  recom* 
mends  the  same  plan,  to  those  invalids,  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  chronic  catarrh,  as  likely  to  enable  them  to  take 
proper  exercise,  and  to  be  frequently  in  the  open  air,  which 
otherwise  tliey  might  be  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding. 
The  great  object  is,  to  give  heat  and  moisture  to  the  air 
we  breathe,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  cold  and  dry.  It^ 
it  obvious,  that  the  construction  of  these  muzzles,  (as  the 
Doctor  calls  them),  ought  to  vary  with  the  case.  Each  in- 
dividual will  soon  find  how  many  folds,  of  whatever  mate- 
xial  he  mciy  choose  to  employ,  will  communicate  heat  and 
moisture  enough  to  the  air  he  breathes,  without  injury  to 
tlie  freedom  of  respiration.  A  similar  idea  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Hales,  who  found,  that  the  air  might 
be  breathed  much  longer,  when,  in  the  act  of  respiration, 
it  was  made  to  pass  through  mufflerSj  or  several  folds  of 
eloth  dipped  in  vinegar,  a  solution  of  sea-salt,  or  oil  of  tar- 
^r*.  Such  mufflers  would  be  of  particular  use  in  cases  of 
consumption,  wher^  the  lungs  are  in  so  delicate  or  diseased 
a  state,  that  they  cannot  easily  bear  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  without  some  sucii  defence. 

In  regard  to  those  short  and  dry  coughs,  with  which 
many  persons  are  so  much  troubled,  as  to  prevent  their 
sleeping  at  night,  opium  is  often  recommended,  but  when 
taken  in  a  liquid  state,  it  frequently  disagrees.  It  is 
now,  however,  ascertained,  that  by  taking  opium  in  pillSy 
which  gradually  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  tliere  is  scarcely 
any  risk  of  sickness,  and  that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  i)re- 
▼enting  the  cough  during  the  night  very  effectually.  Two 
pills  may  be  taken  when  going  to  bed,  each  contairiing . 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable.  They  may  be  taken  in  water-grucl, 
prepared  in  this  way:  Let  the  gruel  be  sweetened  with 
brown  sugar,  and  mixed  with  milk  to  the  amount  of  one- 
third  of  its  quantity.  This  makes  the  gruel  particularly  bal- 
samic. 

3.  Consumptions. — ^This  fatal  disorder  in  general  origi* 
nates  from  a  malconformation  of  the  chest,  and  its  too 
great  narrowness.  Where  such  a  personal  defect  does  not 
exist,  an  intelligent  clergyman  in  Scotland,  (the  Kev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  now  minister  of  £rskine),  who  was  originally  bred 

•  EMayt,  p.  266.— Arbuthnot  on  Air,  pi.  105.— Orcgory't  Economy  of 
Hatore,  vol.  \  p.  4161. 
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•to  medieiM,  has  vecoromended  a  plan^  which  has  eeftmsif 
succeeded  in  several  instances^  when  applied  at  the  coo^ 
meuceoient  of  tlie  disease.    Dr.  Stewart  s  reoMdy  is, 

A  wine  glassful  of  water^ 
A  tea  cupful  of  Tinegary 
'  A  dessert  spoonful  of  rum. 

This  mixture  to  be  applied  with  a  sponge,  to  the  aedk 
and  chest,  morning  ana  evening,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time ;  and  gradually  to  the  whole  body.  Besides  this 
application,  Or.  Stewart  recommends  much  exercise  with* 
out  doors;  and  a  nourishing  diet,  in  particular  meat  to 
breakfast,  and  good  malt  Uquor  to  dinner.  When  the  pa* 
tient  has  gained  strength,  sea-bathing  may  be  tried. 

4.  The  Rheumatism, — ^The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Cummiog 
of  Pentonville,  assured  me,  that  he  had  cured  the  rheama- 
tism,  by  a  union  of  friction  and  electricity.  His  friend  Mr* 
Forsyth,  had  tried  electricity  in  the  usual  way,  with  shocks^ 
but  he  had  received  no  material  benefit  from  it.  Mr.  Gum- 
ming then  proposed,  to  try  the  effect  of  electricity  on  a 
new  plan.  Having  an  electrical  machine,  he  took  it  to 
Mr.  Forsyth^s  house,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  stand 
upon  an  insulated  stool,  after  pulling  off  any  part  of  his 
dress  that  had  any  silk  in  it.  Then  connecting  Mr.  For- 
syth with  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  he  be- 
came charged  with  the  electrical  fluid,  when  in  that  state 
the  hand-of  the  operator  being  rubbed  gently  on  the  part  af- 
fected, it  had  the  effect  of  a  smart  brushing,  and  the  thinner 
the  clothing  between  the  hand  and  the  skin  of  the  patient, 
the  more  gentle  was  the  effect.  The  sparks  were  rendered 
more  pungent  by  putting  a  glove  upon  the  operator's  hand, 
for  which  purpose,  worsted  is  preferable  to  leather.  Silk 
by  no  means  should  be  used. 

By  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  cloth  between  the  skin 
of  the  |)ati(*nt,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  the  effect  be* 
comes  more  powerful. 

In  this  insUince,  the  relief  afforded  was  beyond  ex{)ecta- 
tion.  The  patient,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  couch  for 
some  days,  was,  after  the  above  application,  able  to  walk 
up  stairs,  and  became  totally  relieved. 

A  noble  Lord  has  recently  communicated  to  me,  (August, 
]8ir>),  a  simple  mode,  by  which  he  was  cured  of  a  most  se- 
vere rheumatic  complaint. 

Fie  had  suffered  incessant  pain  in  his  hips  and  shoulders, 
for  almost  thirteen  months,  particularly  at  night,  and 
C4)nl(l  not  walk  without  the  support  of  sticks,  or  some  per* 
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son's  arm.    He  cannot  recpllect  how  it  happened,  bat  it 
came  on  gradually. 

After  trying  innumerable  other  remedies  without  suc- 
cess, he  was  advised,  by  a  most  respectable  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  to  put  on  both  drawers  and  an  un« 
der  waistcoat  of  chamois  leather,  which,  in  a  very  few 
days,  gave  him  so  much  relief,  that  he  could  walk,  and 
even  ride,  without  pain ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
at  the  most,  he  was  entirely  cured.  This  was  in  the  year 
1807-8;  ai»d  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  complaint  since. 

The  drawers  were  tied  at  the  ancles;  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, unless  the  lower  joint  of  the  leg  is  affected  with  rheu- 
matism. The  under  waistcoat  had  sleeves,  it  lapped  over 
a  little ;  had  no  buttons ;  but  was  tied  with  strings  in  the^ 
front.  He  left  off  wearing  the  drawers  and  under  waist- 
coat about  three  years  ago,  (ann.  1812),  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  as  a  resource,  in  case  the  rheumatism  should  re- 
turn. They  were  left  off  in  the  spring,  and  a  flannel  waist- 
coat and  cotton  drawers,  used  in  their  stead,  which  he 
had  commonly  worn  before  the  rheumatism  had  attacked 
him. 

He  has  recommended  it  to  a  great  many  people  of  all 
ages,  and  with  almost  invariable  success.  There  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  house  with  him,  a  gentleman  of  70  years  of 
age,  who  has  been  entirely  relieved  by  it,  though  he  had 
suffered  for  many  years  from  rheumatism. 

The  leather  washes  like  linen ;  only  it  must  not  be  washed 
in  hot  water.  The  chamois  leather  feels  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable for  the  first  day  or  two ;  but  it  soon  becomes  more 
comfortable  than  flannel.  The  price  is  about  sixteen  shil- 
lings a  set.  It  is  proper  to  have  several  sets,  and  to  change 
them  frequently*. 

5.  Calculous  Complaints. — Of  all  the  disorders  to  which 
man  is  subject,  those  of  a  calculous  nature  are  amongst  the 
most  severe.  They  not  only  occasion  the  greatest  excru- 
ciating torture,  but,  in  the  case  of  stone,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  rid  of  it,  except  by  means  of  a  most  cruel 

*  Mr.  Craig  of  Cally  informt  me,  that,  in  Ireland,  they  find  the  follow* 
tng  remedv  an  effectual  cure  for  the  rheumatinn.  Take  six  dracliro»  of 
Dwarf  Elder,  and  make  it  into  one  pint  of  tea;  and  add, 

Mindererus's  Spirits,  half  an  ounce, 

Sal  Polychrest,  three  drachms, 

Antimoniat  wine,  two  drachnis, 

Rosfr-water  and  syrup  of  oraogie-pcel,  etch  half  an  ounce. 
A  nnall  tea-cupfnl  to  be  taken  three  timet  a  day,  when  the  stomaciiia  mm 
empty. 
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UpenrtioD.  the  SQCcew  of  which  cannot  be  depended  on^ 
and  which  does  not  always  prevent  the  reciirrenoe  of  tht 
disease.  Fortunately,  however,  the  means  of  alleviation 
kave  been  discovered.  There  are  three  plans  for  that  par- 
IMwe,  which  lAay  be  tried  at  the  sanae  time,  for  the  greater 
certainty.  1.  Jelly  made  of  the  blackberry  currant,  and^ 
still  better,  of  the  common  bramble  berry*,  to  be  taken  as 
a  sweetmeat  to  breakfast  and  at  tea,  whichroperates  diureti* 
tally ;  2.  Acidulous  soda  water,  which  is  known  to  be  of 
great  service  in  complaints  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  blad- 
der, and  to  have  a  tendency,  >)ot  only  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  calculus,  and  to  stop  the  increase  of  one,  but 
to  diminish,  as  a  solvent,  such  as  are  already  formedf; 
and,  3,  The  use  of  magnesia,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Brandel,  chemical  professor  »t  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London,  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  soda,  with- 
out any  pernicious  etiect.  At  the  same  time,  however 
eflectual  magnesia  may  he  in  some  calculous  cases,  it  is  not 
so  in  alk  The  proper  discrimination  can  only  be  made  bj 
chemical  analysis. 

Hay,  ill  his  Essay  on  Deformity,  likewise  mentions  ano- 
ther remedy.  He  states,  that  he  took  Mr.  Stephen's  me- 
dicine in  a  solid  form>  at  the  rate  of  three  omiees  per  day, 
for  five  years,  when  he  changed  it  for  the  same  quantity  of 
Castile  soap,  which  he  aften^tards  rwluced  to  two  ounces, 
and  latterly  to  one  ounce,  with  about  an  English  pint  of 
lime  water,  mixed  with  milk.  This  rei^imen  he  incessantly 
pursued  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  he  is  convm«»d  tliat 
It  would  be  generally  beneficial  in  calculous  complaints§. 

•  1  am  informed,  that  the  late  cclcbratt'd  surgeon,  Mr.  Pott,  firmly 
l>e?iev<H),  that  tikc  bramble  berry,  made  into  jams,  wo;  ihe  best  bpcciiic  fur 
{ravclli»h  complaint-*. 

f  Soda  water,  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  contain*:  a  imall  quantity  of 
carbonati'  of  soda,  which  has  a  tendency  to  correct  acidity  in  the  »tomach; 
and  alao  a  prt-portiun  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  nait  of  >vhich  soon  escape* 
when  the  water  i%  poured  out,  but  part  remains  united  tv  the  water  for 
•ome  time  after.  This  gas  acts  as  a  solvent  of  all  the  ditlVrent  earthtt;  an'l 
thence  is  «f  use  in  removmg  calculary  concretions.  A^  the  carbonic  acd 
ii  a  powerful  solvent  of  metallic  substances,  soda  water  siiould  ntver  be  nia« 
ruf::ctured  in  copper  vessels.  The  sodaic  j>owdcr8  sold  as  a  substitute  for 
mkU  water,  pnxluce  an  eflervcscence  when  dissolved;  but  tlic  dilution  is 
very  different  indeed  from  soda  water,  both  in  its  cons'ituent  parts,  and  ia 
its  properties.  A  quantity  oi  aUaiine  tartrate  may  thu.«  be  i.;ken  into  the  sys- 
tiem,  which  tends  to  increase,  rather  than  to  remote,  obbiructious,  and  iu 
manv  stomachs  n^ust  be  highly  injurious. 

\  Vhilos.  Trans.  IHJOaud  181:i. 

§  Code  of  Health,  second  edit.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  191.  For  calculous 
•ome  reccmimend  fifteen  drops  of  the  oil  of  tuipcutuie,  (Chio  i«  the  b€tf]» 
vpon  a  limp  of  f  ngar. 
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6,  The  Gout. — I  was  mformeii  in  a  letter  from  a  frlriid| 
dated  1st  December,  1814,  that,  by  the  iidvice  of  a  respec- 
table pbysician,  lie  be^an,  about  two  yeais  ago,  Xd  take 
magnesia  for  ;he  crout,  being  a  complete  cripple.  Ho  had 
taken  the  French  medicine,  about  ten  bottles,  which  h^id 
ijearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  the  first  week  he  took  the 
Itia^nchia  pure,  (Godfrey's  coramoi)  magnesia,  and  not  the 
calcined),  ten  grains  every  night  in  a  wine  glass  of  water. 
He  tlicn,  by  tl^e  Doctor's  advice,  added  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  never  omitted  taking  it  a  single  night  for  eighteen 
months.  By  that  time  he  found  tlie  use  of  liis  limbs  nearly 
restored,  the  fits  of  the  gout  more  infiammatory,  and  ojf 
very  short  duration,  about  thirty-six  hours  in  one  place. 

He  now  takes  the  magnesia  and  rhubarb  only  once  a 
week  ;  as  he  found  that,  alter  it  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  gout,  it  also  weakened  digestion,  whic*ii  uiadc  him 
leave  off  the  habitual  use  of  it. 

If  any  person,  not  such  a  cripple  as  this  gentleman  was, 
wishes  to  adopt  this  remedy,  he  would  advise  hiia,  to  take 
it  only  three  times  a  week,  and  indeed,  as  a  preservative, 
only  once  a  week. 

Another  gentleman  states,  that  he  has  also  experienced 
the  good  effects  of  magnesia  in  the  gout.  The  quantity  he 
takes  IS,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  every  night  going  to 
bed,  in  a  little  water,  or  milk  where  it  can  be  had  good. 
As  to  diet,  he  no  otherwise  attends  to  it,  than  he  should 
have  done,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  magnesia,  and  as  every 
person  subject  to  the  gout  should,  namely,  taking  little 
wine,  and  that  of  one  sort,  no  malt  liquor,  and  si:nple 
food.  This  gentleman  prefers  the  subcarbonate  of  magne- 
sia, directed  by  Mr.  Brande,  to  the  calcined  earth. 

Other  remedies,  however,  for  tliis  disordc  r,  are  not  want- 
ing. About  sixty  ytarsago,  an  old  woman  in  l!.e  neighbour- 
hood of  Horsham  in  Sussex,  professed  to  have  a  remedy  ior 
the  gout,  which  she  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.    The 
secret  was  purcliased  from  her,  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
common  blister.     It  ought  to  be  put  on  close  to  the  part 
affected,  from  the  size  of  one  shilling  to  half  a  crown  piece,, 
and  applied  as  near  the  time  of  a  crisis  as  possible.     The 
blister  should    be  quick,  and   of  the  true  Spanish  breed. 
Relief  is  generally  obtained  in  twenty- four  hours;  and  the. 
sore  will  generally  be  dry,  in  three  dressings,  with  Turner's 
cerate  only.     Sir  B.  Shelly  informs  me,  that  he  has  aj)plied 
blisters  ncnrly  sixty  year?;,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  is  still. 
in  tolerable  good  preservation.     He  has  apphed  them  oply  to 
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ihe  extreinitu»,  having  never  had  the  gout  elsewhere.  He 
is  thoroughly  convinced,  as  is  the  apothecary  who  attend* 
him^  that  there  Is  no  danger  in  the  prsctiee. 

llie  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwrigfat  was  the  first  person  wlio  in* 
formed  me  of  this  remedy.  He  happened,  in  the  year  ITBB^ 
to  spend  some  weeks  at  Horsham,  where  he  accidentalty 
beard  of  it.  Being  assured  by  a  medical  person,  that  it  was  om* 
versally  and  successfully  practised  in  that  part  of  the  coantnry 
and  that  he  never  knew  any  bad  consequences  attending  it» 
he  resolved  to  try  the  blister  in  summer  1770)  and  nad 
the  satisfection  of  finding,  that  it  completely  removed  the 
pain  of  the  gout,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  the  blister  began  to  operate.  The  blister 
was  large  enough  to  cover  the  part  afiected,  and  he  had 
aever  any  occasion  to  keep  the  blister  open  after  the  fiial 
discharge.  Another  person,  who  tried  the  blister,  on  hit 
recommendation,  found  it  equally  benefidal ;  and  it  is  quite 
a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  blister  either  aggravates  the 
pfun,  or  repels  it  on  the  nobler  parts*;  but  though  the  Uii^ 
ter  cures  the  fit,  it  does  not  eradicate  the  disease.  Dr. 
Cartwright,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discovers 
medicine,  which  attacks  the  enemy  as  efiectually  within,  ae 
the  blister  did  without.    Its  composition  b  as  follows : 

Castile  soap,  two  drachms, 

Succotrine  aloes,  one  drachm. 

Gum  guiacum,  two  scruples. 

Camphor,  one  scruple. 
This  to  be  made  into  thirty-six  pills,  with  any  syrup,  (as 
syrup  of  saffron),  two  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed  time. 
As  soon  as  they  are  perceived  to  have  a  tendency  to  affect 
the  bowels,  they  must  be  discontinued,  but  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  bowels  have  returned  to  their  usual  habit. 

By  the  use  of  this  medicine.  Dr.  Cartwright,  after  haviiqp 
had  several  fits  of  the  gout,  has  been  entirely  exempted 
from  it  ^br  above  forty  years. 

7.  Cliilblahis, — ^This  disorder,  though  trifling  to  appear* 
ance,  and  easily  cured  when  taken  early,  does  much  mis- 
chief if  it  is  not  checked  in  the  commencement.  If  once 
thoroughly  seated,  it  is  apt  to  recp-,  while,  from  the  want 
of  exercise  which  it  occasions,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  seve- 

•  Others  hare  liluwite  tried  blisters  for  the  gout  with  tuccess,  ptrticii* 
Uriv  in  cases  of  mere  inflammation ;  but  in  some  constitutions,  they  art 
taid  to  produce  sores  dilEcult  to  heal.  Leeches  have  also  been  tried  succe»- 
liilly.  An  issue  in  the  lega  or  feet,  might,  perhaps  cltar  the  body  of  i» 
gouty  hamulus,  w  dr%w  them  to  the  cxttemUios. 
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nl  more  dangerous  complaints.  Where  a  tendency  to  this 
disease  is  known,  and  Hkely  to  occur,  the  parts  affected 
should  be  frequently  rubbed  with  the  naked  hand,  with  a 
flesh-brush,  or  with  flannel,  and  as  much  exercise  should 
be  used,  (in  parUcular  the  skipping  rope),  as  the  state  of 
the  diseased  parts,  if  the  complaint  has  commenced,  will 
admit  of.  If  there  be  no  sore,  stimulating  medicines,  such 
OS  camphorated  spirits,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.  may  be 
applied  to  the  parts  affected.  Sudden  and  consicienible 
dianges,  from  cold  to  heat,  should  be  avoided,  and  such 
coverings  used,  as  will  defend  the  parts  from  the  action  of 
cold,  and  have  but  little  power  in  conducting  heat;  as 
slightly  woven  woollen,  and  cotton,  or  wash  leather,  which 
is  loose  in  its  texture,  and  downy  on  each  side^*  Wearing 
socks  at  night  is  also  expedient. 

The  celebrated  Tissot,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  cold 
iq>plications  are  greatly  preferable.  He  himself,  as  many 
others  have  been,  was  attacked  with  this  complaint,  from 
Idiving  accustomed  himself  to  wear  too  warm  a  muff.  His 
lemedy  is,  to  fortify  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  the 
application  of  cold  water.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
from  the  end  of  autumn,  children  should  be  obliged  to  dip 
their  feet  in  cold  water ;  and  the  habit  being  once  con* 
tracted,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  continuing  it  through- 
out the  winter,  even  when  the  water  is  ready  to  freeze. 
Children,  likewise,  should  never  be  permitted  to  warm  their 
hands  before  the  fire  ;  nor  should  boys  wear  gloves,  unless 
some  particular  circumstance  should  require  itf. 

In  general,  the  use  of  worsted  next  the  skin,  has  been  con» 
aidered  the  best  preventive  against  chilblains;  but  Mr. 
Callam,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who 
has  a  number  of  children  under  his  care  for  various  com* 
plaints  connected  with  the  feet,  recommends  cotton  gauze 
socks  or  stockings  next  the  skin,  as  greatly  superior.  He 
contends,  that  cotton  gauze,  (which  is  so  thin  as  not 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  foo^  any  thing  material),  will 
neither  produce  a  sore,  nor  irritate  one,  if  it  has  taken 
{dace ;  whereas  the  friction  of  worsted,  causes  the  itching 
to  be  much  greater,  rubs  the  swollen  parts  into  sores,  ad* 
heres  to  them,  and  produces  a  lingering  ulcer.  He  strongly 
sdvises  those  who  are  apt  to  have  chilblains,  never  to  rub 
their  feet  or  legs,  if  they  itch  from  cold,  as  by  bathing 


«  Par1niiMm*t  Mtdkal  A4mooitioiif»  ¥otii.^4S4. 
t  See  Tmat  on  Hctllh,  p,  407. 
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n  <         'fnrcn  vinrgar,  or  putting  on  at  night,  a  stale 

■e,  or  a  mustard  poultice,  any  itching  may  be 

<ij  jjrevented,  witli  little  trouble  or  expt;nee.   Where 

■IS  are  appreheniied,  the  feet  should  be  bathed  every 

1  warm  salt  watiT,  and  after  ihey  are  thoroughly 

-l<e  cotton  socks  should  be  immediately  put  on  to  go 

x        I.     If  more  warmth  is  necessary,  worsted  stockings 

Diau  be  put  on,  and  in  particular  may  be  worn  abora 

r-nttnit,  during  the  day. 

npating  ff'eiis. — Ttssot  stales,  that  if  wens  are  of 

»«»iiitiuci'able  size  and  duration,  they  are  incurable  by  anjr 

nedy  except  amputation*.    But  it  is  now  known,  that 

':Hpating  a  wen  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  operations,  bf 

I  mere  local  application  of  salt  and  water,  or  of  sea-water^ 

the  following  manner:   A  quantity  of  salt  and  watcf 

put  into  B  saucepan,  and  boiled  for  four  minutes.     The 

(face  of  the  wen  is  then  frcqueutly  bathed  with  it,  both 

■Jst  the  water  continues  warm,  and  after  it  becomes  cold. 

s  to  be  repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  a  day,  stirring  ^p 

e  salt  from  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  into  which  the  wstef 

I  been  put.     In  one  instance,  on  the  eleventh  day  from 

'  firiit  application,  a  small  discharge  was  obse^^'ed;  and 

.J  tl)c  assistance  of  a  genlie  pressure,  the  whole  conteeU 

•vere  soon  emp'ied,  without  the  smollest  pain,  and  withont 

blood.     The   time  of  cure  varies;  snmctimes  only    a  few 

days,  but  somctiihes  it  rL'quires  liirt'e  or  four  months.     Thfr 

application,  however,    gives  no  pain  or  inconvenience  of 

any  kind,  nor  any  previous  notice  of  the  discharge,  till  it 

actually  takes  placef. 

9.  ComptaitUs  in  the  Eyes.— I  have  already  stated,  in  the 
Chapter  on  Customs  and  Habits,  the  means  of  remo\-inc 
slight  inflammations  in  tiie  eyes,  by  means  of  hot  water  Mid 
steam.  It  may  be  proper  likewise  to  mention,  that,  for 
those  complaints  in  the  eyelids,  which  are  so  extremHy 
troublesome  and  inconvenient,  the  viigventtim  cilrinum  of 
of  the  Edinburgh  PharmacoptEia,  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tual  remedy.  It  is.  applied  with  a  hair-pencil,  either  t^ 
night,  or,  if  necessary,  earlier.  It  heals  tl>ose  nlcen 
whence  a  humour  issues,  which  irritates  and  inflames  ibt 
«yes. 

10.  Dropiical  Complamtt, — I  haw  received,  from  M  rv 

•  Sm  Tlnot  on  Health,  p.  400. 
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•pectable  quarter,  an  account  of  a  mode  of  curing  dropsies 
by  means  of  liverwort.  The  folloning is  the  mode  of  appH- 
ciition :  Take  of  green  liverwort  two  handfuls,  and  put 
them,  picked  and  washed  clean,  into  a  small  pot,  with  a 
quart  of  water,  which  place  on  a  slow  fire  to  boil,  till  the 
liverwort  be  quite  soft.  Then  mix  it  with  barley  meal  or 
barley  flour,  to  the  consistence  of  a  poultice;  after  which, 
take  a  quart  of  house-snails,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar, 
shells  and  all,  until  quite  fine ;  mix  them  with  the  poultice, 
and  apply  the  whole,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  to 
the  region  of  the  navel;  allow  it  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours;  and  repeat  tlie  application  until  the  disease  be  cured. 
The  poultice  will  cause  profuse  perspiration ;  act  as  a  power- 
ful diuretic  ;  draw  the  water  to  the  part  covered  by  it,  and 
carry  the  whole  off,  either  in  the  natural  way,  or  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and 
as  much  as  possible  on  his  back,  in  order  to  let  the  poultice 
act  more  readily  ;  and  as  the  bandages  slacken  by  the  dis- 
charge of  water,  they  should  be  drawn  tighter*. 

Mr.  Craig  of  Cally,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information,  informs  me,  that  liverwort  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  cure  for  dropsies,  and  also  for  liver  complaints, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland;  and  that  he  saw  it  first  applied 
some  years  ago,  in  the  county  of  Donnegall.  It  is  also 
used  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  where  the  leaves  are  dried, 
pounded,  made  into  pills,  and  taken  internally.     It  is  pro- 

ET  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  a  new  remedy;  for  in 
ooper's  edition  of  Quincy's  Lexicon  Medicum,  it  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  *  Hepatica  terrestris;'  and  it  is 
there  said,  that  though  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  country, 
*  yet  that  it  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconsiderable  virtue/ 

Since  Mr.  Craig  brought  this  application  from  Ireland,  he 
and  others  have  tried  it  in  a  number  of  cases  with  great  suc- 
4:ess;  and  it  has  also  been  foimd  extremely  effectual,  when 
applied  to  legs  swelled  by  an  accumulation  of  water. 

10.  Corpulency, — ^This  is  in  fact  a  disease^  for  which  va- 
rious remedies  have  been  suggested ;  a  general  view  cf 
which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

*  The  same  application  of  liverwort  and  barley  meal,  but  without  the 
addition  of  snails,  to  the  re^on  of  the  liver,  has  been  known  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate  liver  complaints,  after  every  other  remedy  had  failed:  but 
though,  in  dropsical  cases,  the  poultice  often  acts  instantaneously,  yet  ii\. 
liver  complaints,  the  application  must  be  persevered  in  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  according  to  the  obttinacy  of  the  conipUdat«  befor«  a  cwr«  c«»  h9 
expected. 
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I*  Adds.  These  produce  such  deleterious  eflTeets  on  the 
organs  of  drgestion,  when  taken  in  sufiicieni  quantities 
to  efFect  the  diminution  of  fat^  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
approved  of. 

2.  Castile  SoOp.  ^Fhis  remedy  has  been  attended  with 
success*,  taken  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
dissolved  in  wat^r,  which  may  be  mixed  with  milk,  but  it 
has  not  always  answered  the  expectations  farmed  of  it ;  and 
either  soap  or  vinegar,  in  the  opinion  of  Cullen,  may  oi*ca- 
sion  a  saline  and  acrid  state  of  the  blood,  which  may  have 
worse  consequences  than  the  corpulency  they  were  intended 
to  correct. 

3.  Physic,  Til  is  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  con- 
stant use  of  medicine  is  so  injurious  to  tiie  stomach. 

4.  DigitaUs.  This  has  been  found  of  advanta^re,  assisted 
by  exercise  and  regimen^  but  ought  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out medical  aJviccf. 

5.  Jiathin^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  constant  bath- 
ing will  diminish  corpulency^.  Perhaps  the  bathing  should 
be  alternate ;  wann  on  one  day,  to  diminish  the  fat,  and 
cold  the  next,  to  strengthen  the  frame. 

6.  Liquid  Food.  This  ought  only  to  be  taken  in  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  in  small  glasses  or  mouthfuls  at  a 
time.  Acid  wines,  like  hock,  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
sweet  wines,  and  ciJor  to  malt  liquors ;  for  where  the  for- 
mer is  th<*  usuiil  bevcrairc,  (he  people  aro  leaner  than  when 
the  latter  is  conujonly  drunk.  Plain  water,  or  mixed  wii'i 
a  sm*i!l  |iri./i);;rtion  t.if  the  he-t  \iiit.rar,  niriy  lie  taken.  Vi- 
ncLfar  :>  better  than  the  jiiiee  ol'  lenjon^,  iiaving  jiassed 
throuuh  tl'.e  Pioeess  of  rernientat!v>n.  Tea  or  cofice  should 
be  t::k*'n  by  e'  ly/ulent  peoj^lc  \vitlniuf  eream. 

/.  Sijiid  Food.  'I'he  bread  bliovld  h'lvc  the  bran  in  it,  so  a« 
to  !)(»  li  (■  more  dij-vestihle.  Ve^^elable  die!  to  l)e  preferred: 
Lard  dr.iv.[)linL^>  txeellenl.  If  any  animal  food  is  taken,  let 
it  I'c  ti>h,  (ir  h'an  and  dry  meat.  No  eggs  or  butter,  and 
tile  less  suirar  the  better. 

8.  Kdcrcisc,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exercise  will  re- 
duce eorpidtncy.     Walking,  for  instance,  to   the  top  of  a 

•  Scrr.e  \\2Vf  Rcraped  a  small  quantity  of  Castile  tonp,  and  taken  it  wilfc 
their  tea  or  chocolate  in  the  morning,  with  prcat  success, 

I  ^>e  .'in  ingeni(nis  little  treatise,  entitled,  "  Cursory  Remarks  on  Corpu- 
K-T:cr,"  'Jd  e.lifion,  printed  an.  IHIS,  p.  IK. 

t  i)r.  Huilwm,  in  his  treatse  on  Fevers,  relates  the  cas;?  of  a  person, 
wlio  was  so  much  M'jxteJ hy  tLiily  kifh-nj^j  rhat  his  life  was  considered  to  be  in 
danger.  He  recovered  hh  formtr  htaltb,  by  rettricttn;  hit  batbiug  to  thr«t 
rimcs  a  wtek. 
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tkigh  hill  every  morning,  will  effect  it;  but  training  for 
athletic  exercises  is  still  more  effectual*.  Reading  aloud  J9 
also  of  service.  The  constant  use  of  the  flesh-brush  ought 
not  to  be  neglected. 

9.  Sleep.  This  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in,  beyond  four« 
five,  or  six  liours,  when  reduction  of  fat  is  the  object.  The 
bed  also  should  be  hard,  and  the  room  airy. 

10.  Jir.  A  person  is  more  apt  to  get  corpulent,  or  to  re- 
main so,  in  a  country  where  the  air  is  thick  and  heavy,  than 
where  it  is  light  and  pure ;  and  consequently  more  likely  tar 
extract  various  noxious  substances  from  the  body.  Resi- 
dence in  a  mountainous  district,  is  therefore  to  be  preferred 
by  the  corpulent. 

1 J .  Typhus  Fevei\ — Two  remedies  have  been  discovered 
for  this  disorder,  of  which  1  propose  giving  a  short  account. 
1.  By  yeast;  and,  2.  By  muriatic  acid. 

In  regard  to  yeast,  Dr.  Thornton,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Medicine,  has  given  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  reme- 
dy, and  its  mode  of  application.  The  quantity  given,  is 
two  table-spoonfuls  every  three  hours.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
Cartwright  has  applied  it  in  numerous  cases,  with  the  great- 
est success;  and  Doctor  Thornton,  who  has  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles's  under  his  care,  among  whom  the 
most  common  disease  Ls  putrid  fever,  generally  finds,  when 
this  medicine  is  administered,  that  the  disease  is  got  the 
better  of. 

As  to  muriatic  acid,  its  utility  in  low  or  typhus  fevers 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  physicians  who  attend  tiie  West- 
minster Hospital,  principally  trust  to  it  as  a  remedy  in  that 
species  of  disease,  and  the  loss  of  patients  has  been  pro- 
portionably  very  small.  In  the  commencement  of  all  fevers. 
Wood-letting  and  purgatives  arc  frequently  required,  but 
when  the  disease  loses  the  inflammatory  type,  and  the  pati- 
ent becomes  low,  there  is  probab!y  no  remedy  more  effica- 
cious than  muriatic  acid.  The  quantity  administered  is  ra- 
ther more  than  a  dram  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  com- 
monly given  in  an  infusion  of  roses,  or  in  table  beer.    The 

•  By  training,  corpulency  is  much  diminishcil.  When  Cribb  went  to 
Ictytland  to  be  trained  for  hin  great  contest  with  Molineaux,  he  weighed 
sixteen  stone  (fourteen  pound  to  the  stone) ;  hut  before  he  fought,  he  was 
reduced  forty-one  pound.  A  gentleman  was  reduced  by  training,  from 
nineteen  stone,  to  sixteen  stone  four  pounds.  He  had  before  a  fullness  of 
Mood  in  hi«  head,  but  by  training,  was  restored  to  perfect  good  heahh. 
Walking  is  favourable  to  leanness.  By  his  thousand  mile  match,  Captain 
Barclay  was  reduced,  from  thirteen  stone  seven  poiindi»  to  eleven  ttoas 
twopoiuMU. 
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waoBi  obvions  mtkd  n,  ft  dunJOtttipQ  i^  4be  fmiuency  of  the 
poise,  whic^  Doctor  Bvchan  has  knowo  ^reduced  from  190 
to  00,  in  the  course  of  six  Jpbours  Arom  .the  c^MiiiBe&ceiiioslk 
of  its  use.  It  possesses  the  further  advantage,  4if  foraaiiK 
ft  beverage  in  general  wiy  acoeptftUe  to  tLe  aick*. 

12.  Hemd^mlis^ — ^I  am  inddb^ed  to  a  respectable  lady  ^  % 
the  following  most  interestiuig  account  of  a  oaode  jxackiieil 
ia  the  £a&t  ludies  for  curing  head-achs. 

<'  A  JDative  doctor  attached  io  Colonel  Allan  Macpher- 
aon'a  battftUon  of  Sepoya,  on  the  Bengal  Eatablishmeil^ 
had  cured  aetrenil  jpetttie«ien  who  belonged  lo  the  auke  m4  . 
eacmt  of  the  late  IJolooel  (JpU^n,  Ambassador  from  the  Sth 
preme  Government  of  India  to  the  Court  of  PooBa,  4i 
aevene  head-achs. 

^  After  the  netum  of  the  escort,  this  circumstance  har- 
ing  been  reported  to  a  lady  in  Calcutta,  who  was  afiectd 
mth  liead-aefas  of  so  violent  and  excruciaiting  4  nature,  diat 
the  moat  serious  consequenoes  were  appcehended,  she  vH 
induced  to  permit  the  natiye  4o(Aor  to  apply  his  remed|i 
He  desired  that  she  should  recline  herself  across  a  bei^ 
with  her  head  over,  so  that  it  was  lower  Uian  the  side  d 
the  bed.  He  then  applied  a  little  cotton  to  the  mouth  off 
small  phial,  containing  a  liqA&or  of  a  tint  somewhat  resaoH 
Ming  the  cok)ur  of  lemon-juice.  The  cotton  having  iMsa 
ihus  wetied,  he  squeezed  three  or  four  drops  of  this  liquid 
into  eiich  nostril.  After  rcmainmc:  in  this  posture  a  few 
ffeeonds,  he  aske.d  her  Jiow  she  felt;  and,  upon  beini?  in- 
formed tliat  s^ie  liud  an  inclinaliou  to  sneeze,  he  desired 
her  to  riiise  her  lu^ad,  whieh  was  no  sooner  done,  than  i 
torrent  of  clear  water  rushed  from  her  nostrils,  and  from 
her  mouth  and  eyes,  into  a  bason,  in  j^reatt-r  (juantily 
than  bhe  w«>uld  venture  to  state,  but  eertainlv  not  less  thsoi 
might  snfl&ee  for  washing  the  hands.  Her  head-aehs  never 
returned.  The  only  injiinetion  the  dcKtor  gave  was,  tliat 
she  should  avoid  animal  food,  and  beware  of  catching  cold 
for  a  few  days.  Her  liusband  was  present  when  this  cult 
w;is  eHectcd,  and  underwent  the  same  experiment  suod 
afierwards  for   head-acbs   less  severe,    and  with  the  like 

•  In  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  will  be  found  a  »;hort,  but  able  accouat  bf 
I^tKtor  Bucluin,  of  the  origin  and  pro)crc«<  of  muriatic  acid,  m  a  remedffor 
fevers.  It  certainly  thould  lie  tried  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  as  a  remedy 
ior  the  plairue.  Mr.  Sutherland's,  {o[  Westminster),  mode  of  application,  ia 
which  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  is  as  follows :  Mutiatic  acid,  two 
drachms ;  simple  ftyrup,  two  ounces ;  water,  one  quart.  Mix  four  tahlf- 
i^MMnfuls,  to  he  taken  every  three  hours,  or  oftener,  according  to  tht 
•yniptoflof.    The  above  quantity  was  gcjierally  takca  ia.  tvrcuty-fvur  huun* 
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«fibcty  excepting  thai  the  discharge  from  the  head  was  lest 
copious.  Ail  tlie  entreaties  that  could  be  used  to  procure 
the  receipt  were  inetfectual*." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  exertion  will  be  made,  in 
every  part  of  India,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  applica- 
tion, and  in  what  cases  it  is  useful,  (for  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  not  probably  confined  to  this  individual  doctor,  who 
is  since  dead),  and  of  every  other  means  of  curing  diseases 
and  accidents,  which  can  be  discovered  in  that  extensive 
country.  If  the  plants  used  were  known,  our  own  physi- 
cians would  soon  discover  the  proper  mode  of  application. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  vast  fund  of  information  rela- 
tive to  the  uses  and  qualities  of  plants,  and  other  articles 
employed  in  various  aisordcrs,  may  be  found  in  the  Eastf. 


One  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  regard  to  popular 
cures  in  general,  is,  that  tlierc  are  great  varieties  of  the  same 
disease ;  and  that  what  may  answer  in  one  species,  may 
not  succeed  in  another.  Tlie  shades  of  dillerence,  which, 
though  ntinute,  arc  often  important,  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  experienced  physician,  to  whom  all  the 
usual  disorders  of  the  human  frame  are  familiar.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable,  therefore,  in  every  case  where  a  cure  is 
effected,  that  not  only  the  remedy,  but  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  should  be  described  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  possible. 

*  Col.  Maqjhenon  confirms  the  success  of  this  application;  and  adds»  that 
he  could  never  prevail  on  the  doctor  to  pve  him  the  particulars  of  thit 
mode  of  cure,  though  he  had  pften  asked  him.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  hope,  that  the  nature  of  this  remedy  may  be  ascertained.  The  late  Dr. 
Valangin  used  frequently  to  cure  head-achs,  by  desiring  the  patient  to  snuff 
tip  a  mixture  of  the  yellow  oxyd  of  mercury,  (formerly  called  Turbeth  mi« 
neralj,  with  a  little  sugar,  it  often  produced  a  prodigious  discharge  of 
serous  fluid  from  the  nose,  without  sneezing.  Doctor  Buchan  of  Percy- 
street,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  information,  has  often  cured  obsti- 
nate complaints  in  the  head,  by  the  same  means.  Turbeth  mineral  is  of  a 
very  bright  yellow  colour,  and  it  is  possible  tliat  a  selution  of  it,  may  be  tht 
Inaian  remedy. 

.  f  A  printed  book,  called  Rhudes's  Hortus  Malaberricus,  contains  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  virtues  of  the  plants  therein  described ;  and  th« 
natives  have  many  books  on  those  subjects,  in  which  will  be  found  a  cbssi- 
ficatioo  of  plants,  according  to  their  qualities,  as  ctfoling,  heatingi  &c. 
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Sect.  IV.     On  tht  Improvement  of  Medicincy  by  collecting 
Popular  Remedies  for  Common  Disorders*. 

I  WISH  much  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
this  most  interestiiii!:  subject ;  from  the  full  conviction,  that 
if  it  were  properly  stated,  a)id  brought  home  to  the  feeling 
of  mankind  in  general,  it  would  greatly  promote  the  liappi- 
ness  of  the  human  race. 

Many  persons,  and  among  them  are  several  respectable 
physicians,  entertain  a  very  huiiible  idea  of  the  medical  art. 
Others,  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and  consider  it  to  be  a  humane  and  nobk 
science,  by  means  of  which,  njuch  good  may  be  etfected. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  present,  tliere  is  cverj 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  medicine  were  brought  to  all  (he 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  there  are  few  commoD 
disorders  that  might  not  be  allevi;it.ed,  or  even  curedf.  For 
that  puq)ose,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover 
the  popular  remedies  us^d  in  this,  aiid  in  other  countries, 
and  to  have  their  eirecls  fairly  tried,  and  fully  ascertained. 

In  regard  to  domestic  cases]:,  an  intelligent  piiysician  in- 

•  The  progTc$«ve  amc!Jorat!cn  of  health,  which  Sir  G:ll>cri  Bbnelai 
proved  from  authentic  public  documents,  is  one  cvidcucc  th..t  the  practice 
of  physic  has  already  improTcd.     It  appears  from  the  returns  of  18  i ,  that 

the  mortality  of  all  I'n^land  and  \»'hIc9,  \v..s  then  one  ir.  -H:  I'ut  in  181-', 
it  provc>  to  be  only  oiie  in  -li».  ;>te  liu  ililrd  voluTr.e  otili*.  ."*  Tt  .''.-I'-Ciiirur- 
{  gicil  Tnins.iction*i,  juhlisluti  !'y  t!.e  fi^citty  in  l-ondo:0.  '1  ];i-t  ;nre;  rca- 
•on  to  hope,  tliat  nudiLir.c  m  .y  be  >'SA  more  and  patc  iir.pr.  vtd.  Much 
miiy  be  expected  fron\  Air.  G:r»Vv;iur'>  iniprovLd  ^vstein  fi  Jriciion  ;  and, 
in  some  p.irticul.ir  C.i^es,   frcT.I  whit  h  C.i'Lo.  ^reum.:'.':.  rtiJl^tre. 

f  Tlie  medic;!  biris  <;i'l  hut  in  it-  •.;.r..cy;  ;ind  it  is  impossible  vet  19 
foresee  to  wluit  perlcctit.'.i  it  r.;  :y  rc.n!;,  mt  o:i!v  in  cj:i'ei]i:cnce  t>r  the  new 
iniprovcmcnia  wl.i^li  e!ie:ni;tr\  d.iily  I;•ini^lK^,  lvj:.i!.o».f  tI.o?c  v.  !iich  m-y 
be  made  bv  the  diH't  Vv.'rv  oi  new  ar.d  vaUi:t!i!i-  M'..nr>.  Xvy^.x  in  coimtriw 
already  kiu.wn,  or  b.ill-jito  unoipl()r«.d  ;  ar.dini'.cid  tla-  new  un*  to  whi.-h 
old  mcilicinal  pi  mts  m.iy  be  applied,  and  wliic'a  public  proticiion  i.nd  ta- 
COM.i^Ti  n.t.it  would  MH»n  brin^  li)  !i-'lit, 

1  It  i>  .isn>ni>hin':  b''  wImi  ;;ccidt'nl^  cures  miv  b.^  discovered.  A  nur  e 
It  tlic  V\s.tminslir  ls;jirn..\ry.  f.-r  advanced  in  vcir'i,  h.id  been  f».r  a  I.T.j; 
J)erii)d  subicct  to  an  a>tl:ma  SV.e  w:;>  employed  bv  tlio  ?urjre<in  if  \\v:  I:o>- 
\i\lA  to  rut)  in  n'.erciiry  :or  j  vc:;tre.d  compUint,  ;u;d  by  x.\\\i  :\v.\\  the  «  'ae- 
ration was  completed,  liie<::rects  of  the  .'.<thm:i  Cva*ed.  'I  he  m:-  ^tvv  fi..« 
lluco  pic*.-ribcd,  with  suc«.i->,  sm-ll  dcsc*  ti"  c.iN^me!  f.^r  i^tJin-.iiic  com- 
plaints, in  tlucuit  ot  v.hi^l;  he  i-.  ^i:Cv  c -^ful.  In  an  (Ivi  rn-xl'.ca!  b  m/<.  en- 
titled, *'  An  1  Say  on  Ixt—n.-!  Ronudl:*,  by  R.  Ktnnc.'.y,  l.b:r.  NTJ- 
printed  in  L«mJi=n,  anuo  17!.',  rlio  .;uti.or  sa.  s  p.  74,  **  1  b.ive  .-•■'  ..  -n 
•*  mercurial  prep  u.it:^>n*  \.ith  very  '3ii\l  succc^-,  /Ir  :•»  j-'  —  -.'  i  ..i« 
pro ve?  that  U4c;j|  pr.;CtK-e*  art  >r.ve;i  up  and  ne^lectiJ.  Ken:u' iv  v.m^  i 
%Tf\l  traveller,  r.nd  in  this  work  has  a  chapter  '»  C>:  i\\j  V.  rio'..>:  v  r  Mvat'- 
••  pox,  tlie  maaiicr  of  in|jrafting  or  giving  i};cm,  and  of  their  (..in."    Ht 
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forms  me^  that  he  has  long  wished  to  see  a  publication^  con- 
taining an  account  of  such  popular  remedies  as  have  $t^)od  the 
test  of  long  experience. — V^y  early  in  his  professional  life, 
his  attention  was  attnieted  to  this  subject,  by  witnessing  the 
cure  of  a  sore  leg,  by  an  old  woman^  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, which  had  hafHed  the  skill  of  more  than  one  experi- 
enced surgeon  f(»r  many  months.  By  the  snme  method,  of 
which  it  co'^t  him  no  small  degree  of  trouble  to  oblain  the 
knowledge,  he  h:is  frequently  succeeded  in  cuvi'ic^  the  same 
species  of  bad  leg,  where  others  had  failed.  Si:t;.*ethat  pe- 
nod,  he  has  omitted  no  Ojiportukiity  of  acquiiing  a  know- 
*  ledge  of  popular  remedies  ;  being  convinced,  t!iat  practical 
medicine  is  chiefly  founded  on  experience,  and  that  no  moda 
of  cure  can  have  long  stood  the  test  of  experience,  without 
9ome  foundation  in  fact.  He  adds,  there  is  a  woman  now 
in  Westminster,  who  has  frequently  succeeded  in  curing 
cases  of  tliat  dreadful  disorder  in  the  face,  called  "  NoH 
rne  tangercy'  which  usually  proves  fatal ;  but  she  will  not 
disclose  her  method. 

But  such  improvements  in  medicine  arc  not  confined  to 
this  country :  in  others,  important  discoveries  may  be  made, 
a  knowledge  of  which  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  medical  art.  If  the  attention  of  mankind 
were  directed  to  that  object  by  public  rewards,  new  disco- 
veries might  be  the  result  }  there  being  few  disorders,  pro- 
bably, for  which  nature  has  not  provided  a  remedy,  either 
in  the  vegetable  or  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  That  so  much 
has  been  already  effected,  considering  that  the  art  of  medi- 
dne  has  hitherto  received  but  little  public  countenance  or  en- 
couragement, is  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at.  To  the  credit  of 
this  country,  there  is  one  exception;  a  liberal  sum  having 
been  voted  by  parliament,  to  the  celebrated  Jcnner,  for  hav- 
ing promulgjited  the  means,  which  had  been  acetdentally 
discovered  in  Gloucestershire,  of  ;»reventing,  by  vaccination, 
the  ravages  of  the  small-  pox,  and  for  having  confirmed  the 
practice,  by  successful  experiments^ 

there  mentions,  "  That  it  was  then  a  custom  in  tome  parts  of  the  Ht^Uandi 
**  of  Scotland,  to  infect  thctr  children^  by  rubU&s  tkim  with  a  kjsdiy  p«ck, 
*•  as  they  term  it."    See  p.  157. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ARTICLES  OF  A  MISCELLi\NEOUS   NATURE, 

ON    VHICH   HEALTH    AND   LONGEVITY    IN   80XI 

MEASURE   DRPEND. 


THE  circumstances  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  uhicK 
arc  of  importance  in  promoting  individual  he^alth  and  lon- 
gevity, are,  1.  Hank  or  situation  life;  2,  Education;  3.  Tbe 
particular  oecuj)ation  or  ])rofes<ion  adopted ;  4.  Connubial 
connection;  and,  5.  Amusements. 

1.  Rank  vi  Life. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it  is  not   the  rich  and 
great,  ncr  those  who  dep<.i!d  on  medicines,  who  attain  old 
age,  but  such,  as  use  much  exercise,  breathe  pure  air,  and 
whose  food  is  plain  and  moderale*;  and  it  is  certain,  tl«t 
persons  of  that  description,  stand  the  best  chance  of  liriog 
long.     The   plainness  of  their  food  exempts   them  from 
many  diseases,  and   renders  those  by  which  they  are  at- 
tacked, less  dangerous  :  the  labour  they  must  necessarily 
undergo,  not  only  clears  their  blood  from    many  noxioas 
humours,  but  also  gives  them  sound  repose  at  ni|[!^ht,  by  which 
their  strength  is  renovated.     Exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  makes  their  frame  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
enables  them  longer  to  retain  the  possession  both   of  their 
physical  powers,  and  their  mental  faculties ;  and  being  ex- 
empted from  those  violent  passions  which  agitate  the  higher 
orders,  their  minds  are  not  affected  by  various  circumstances, 
which  occasion  so  niany  fatal  disorders  among  persons  of  a 
iuperior  rank  in  life. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  situation  of  the  middling, 
and  even  the  lower  orders  of  society,  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  health  and  longevity. 

•  HufeUnd,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  FothcrjpII,  Annual  Rcpster,  anno  1796, 
Kaoml  Hittory,  p.  64.  See  some  excellent  ob:>ervations  on  tlu's  subject,  In 
fihofft't  TaUet  of  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  145,  146,  147. 
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It  is  contended,  however,  tliat  the  situation  of  the  lower 
orders  is  miserable,  for  want  of  richer  food,  finer  liquofs, 
better  houses,  and  more  substantial  clothing.  Let  us  con' 
gider  tiiese  points  separately. 

1.  Those  who  accotmt  it  an  advantage  to  live  on  great 
[quantities  of  rich  food,  do  not  consider  the  consequences 
it  occasions.  If  they  were  to  liave  a  luxurious  repast  spread 
tiefore  them,  and  were  told,  that  if  they  ventured  tu  par- 
take of  it,  they  were  immediately  to  be  subjected  to  the 
severest  tortures,  the  instruments  of  which  were  placed  be- 
fore them,  few  would  wish  to  take  a  share  in  such  an  enter- 
tainment. Yet,  in  fact,  the  case  is  nearly  similar  with  those 
who  live  luxuriously,  for  though  the  tortures  they  must 
experience  are  not  immediate,  vet  they  arc  certain.  The 
gout,  and  various  other  complaints,  the  neccssar\^  conse- 
quences of  these  rich  repasts,  sooner  or  later  do  attack 
them,  and  make  them  sincerely  wish  that  tliey  had  lived  on 
plainer  fare,  and  had  not  yielded  to  the  temptations  ]>Iaced 
before  them. 

2.  The  stronger  sorts  of  liquor  arc  certainly  of  use  as  mc- 
^cines,  but  are  not  essentiil  for  health  orstrcngtli.  They 
may  be  of  service  in  curing  diseases  ;  but  the  coiistant  use 
of  them,  not  onlv  dcstrovs  their  salutarv  effects  as  medi* 
ciaes,  but  occasions  a  variety  of  disorders.  There  is  no 
liquor,  on  the  whole,  so  well  calculated  for  the  use  of  man, 
aa  the  element  of  water  itself,  provided  it  is  freed  from 
every  noxious  mixture.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
where  the  subject  of  liquid  food* is  treated  of,  (See  Parti. 
Chap.  II.)  the  means  are  pointed  out,  by  which  this  valu- 
able beverage,  in  its  purest  state,  might  be  rendered- acces- 
aible  to  the  {)oorest  individual,  in  almost  any  situation,  where 
water  is  at  all  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities. 

3.  In  regard  to  warm  houses,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  exclusion  of  air,  is  too  often  carried  to  an  excess, 
ip  these  northern  climates.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it 
nsay  be  sta:ed,  that  Doctor  Lyne,  an  Irish  physician,  who 
cUed  of  the  small  pox  at  tiie  age  of  85,  built  a  house  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  circu- 
lation of  air.  Every  winuow  had  another  opposite  to  it, 
none  of  which  he  ever  sulVered  to  be  shut  or  glazed  ;  but 
they  were  continually  ke;»t  open,  without  any  defence 
against  the  weather.  The  room  the  Doctor  lay  in,  had 
four  open  windows,  two  on  each  side  of  his  bcil.  It  was 
remarked,  that  for  fifty  years  together,  nobody  died  out  of 
his  house,  although  he  always  had  a  numerous  family.  Upon 
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his  dead),  hit  ton  glazed  all  the  windows,  aoon  after  wfaidk 
there  were  several  buried  oat  of  the  house*.  He  canied 
this  doctrine  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  maintain,  that  no 
house  was  wholesome^  '^  where  a  dog  could  not  get  in  under 
^  the  door,  and  a  bird  at  the  windowf/' 

4,  Nor  is  warm  clothing,  except  to  infants,  so  essential  at 
many  people  imagine ;  at  least  much  depends  apon  eos- 
tom.  At  first,  an  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  is  found  of 
service ;  but  the  effect  of  it  is  soon  lost.  A  story  is  UAd  of 
JLewis  XIV.  who  observed  a  person  having  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman,  on  a  very  cold  day,  dressed  in  silk,  with 
his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  seemingly  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather;  wliereas  the  King,  in  a 
covered  carriage,  clothed  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
and  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  fur,  could  not  keep 
himself  warm.  The  King,  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
stopped  his  carriage,  and  requested  the  gentleman  would 
inform  him  how  this  could  happen.  ''  If  your  Majesty,  (he 
said  in  a  wb.isper),  would  do  as  I  do,  put  all  your  wardrobe 
Oft  your  back  at  onccj  you  would  be  as  warm  as  1  am." 
And,  in  fact,  a  j>erson,  by  custom,  may  be  as  well  protected 
from  cold  by  moderate  clothing,  unless  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, ^s  by  the  heavier  and  more  substantial. 

But  were  it  admitted,  that,  in  some  respects,  more  espe- 
cially during  sickness  and  old  age,  the  situation  of  the  poor 
is  not  so  eligible  as  those  who  move  in  the  higher  spliores, 
or  have  more  wealth  at  command  ;  yet  the  circumstances  of 
the  lower  orders,  ought  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  higher 
ninl<s  in  civilized  society,  but  with  man  in  a  barbarous 
state,  and  then  the  advantages  of  the  situation  in  which 
tiiey  are  now  placed,  will  appear  more  evident.  Without 
going  to  tlie  wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  forests  of  New 
Holland,  it  would  appear  from  the  most  unquestionable 
ajithoritv,  that  the  inhahitants  in  the  more  mountainous 
districts  <)f  Scotland,  lived,  in  times  not  very  remote,  in  a 
n»ost  miserable  manner  J;  nor  was  England  itself  in  a  much 
better  state  a!)out  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Erasmus 
aserihes.  the  frequent  plagues  in  England,  to  the  nastiness, 
dirt,  and  slovenly  habitis  of  the  people.     "  The  floors,**  he 

•  Smith**  State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Ccrk,  vol.  ii.  p.  429.  W;itkin. 
jo:i's  I'hilo'idpln'ciil  Survcv  of  Ireland}  p.  189. 

t  hi  China,  we  .ire  told,  that  in  warm  weather,  th^  y  have  no  other  door 
bi>t  .III  open  iii;ittcd  screen;  and  the  windows  are  cithtr entirely  open,  orof 
thin  p:i;KT  only — Bttrntut  Tr.ivelf  in  Cbina^  p.  :J4P. 

f  ^cc  in  particular  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parub  of  Fortin* 
fdll,  rol.  ii  p.  459* 
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«ys,  "  are  commonly  of  clay,  with  rushes,  under  which 
lies^  unmolested,  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  grease,  frag- 
>ments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
every  thing  that  is  nasty*. 

Holinshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  gives 
n  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude,  way  of 
living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  scarcely  was  a 
chimney  to  tjie  houses,  even  in  considerable  towns.  The 
fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way 
out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows :  Tiie  houses  were 
nothing  but  wattling,  plastered  over  with  cky:  The  people 
slept  on  straw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  log  under  their 
head  for  a  pillow;  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and  utensils 
were  of  wood  f.  Such  representations,  however  well  authen- 
ticated, seem  hardly  credible  in  these  times,  yet  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  many  common  beggars  now  possess 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  were  enjoyed,  even 
by  the  higher  descriptions  of  persons  in  these  rude  aud 
barbarous  ages. 

2.  Education. 

Tliere  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  has  been  more  com- 
pletely probed  to  the  bottom  than  that  of  education.  Not 
only  has  every  particular  connected  with  it  been  frequently 
discussed,  but  it  has  been  treated  by  such  able  men,  as  a 
Jjocke,  a  Milton,  a  Rousseau,  a  Helvetius,  a  Chesterfield, 
and  many  other  distinguished  authors,  who  have  antici- 
pated almost  every  idea,  in  a  moral  point  of  view y  or  con- 
nected with  politeness  of  behaviour,  that  could  be  brought 
forward  regarding  it ;  and  in  various  other  publications,  the 
physical  part  of  education  has  been  ably  explained  J.  Little, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  give  some  general 
views  of  the  doctrines  which  have  been  already  promul- 
gated, intermingled  with  such  observations  as  may  have 
occurred  to  the  author,  in  consequence  of  his  own  personal 
experience  in  the  management  of  a  numerous  family. 

The  importance  of  education,  both  physical  and  moral, 

•  Erasmus,  Epist.  432. 

f  Huihe'i  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  449;  and  Note  S.  at  the  end 
of  that  volume. 

J  See  Lc6  (Euvres  dc  Pierre  Camper,  edit.  1803,  voL  iii.  p.  223,  where 
he  writes  an  essay,  in  answer  to  the  question  publicly  proposed,  regarding 
the  rules  the  most  proper  for  tlie  education  of  children,  and  the  most  likely 
to^reserve  man  in  good  health,  and  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  greai  age.  See, 
also,  Buchan*»  Domestic  Medicine,  chap.  i. ;  and  his  Advice  to  Mothers,  in 
I  ToL  8to.  printed  anno  180S, 
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tunated  too  highly.    The  futnre  hesllli  md 

iuta>  w   every  individual  must,  in  a  great  in«asur«, 

.  upoo  it.  At  the  Mtme  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wun<l«i«fl 

t  so  few  should  be  completely  educated,     Cunsitier« 

lomeat,  liow  many  yenrs  ttiu!>t  elapse  before  tbe  hiip- 

iifant  reaches  maturity ;  how  many  vunous  jtarticu- 

ust  be  adverted  to,  aod  how  the  iittenlimi  nf  the  pa> 

inust  be  distracted,    when   they   hate   a   niimeroiw 

to  bfing  up.     These  difficulties  mubt  emtMirrHss  even 

.  who  possess  iodependenl  fortunes  >    but  they  must 

.,  wi>h  painful  severity,  upon  persons  mIih  an*  pbict^l 

lOdecste  circumstonres,  and  still  more  upui)  siu:h  as  are 

jpelU'd,  from  the  profits  of  their  daily  labour,  tu  oiaiu- 

thcmeelves  and  their  families. 

.  considering  the  subject  of  eductllion  in  general,  witU- 
illoding  to  particular  professionii  nr  siliiutinns  in  litiiv 
^k  it  may  be  treated  uS  under  the  fitUiiwing  hratl»c 
od;  a.Clothfng;  y.Au";  4.  Kscreiie;  &.  Amtuie- 
ibs;  6.  Habits;  7- Health  ;  8.  Personal  Hppvunnicr 
behaviour;  9.  Mental  inform atiu n  ;  and,  lU.  Mural 
''cligious  instruction. 

Few  cursory  observa'Ions  on  ead\  of  tJicse  beads,  is  all 
.he  limits  uf  this  work  will  admit  of. 
The  subject  of  diet  having  been  already  fully  dii'cu^^ed 
n  preceding  part  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
mnrh  iipcin  it  at  present.  It  niiiy  be  siiflioiriit  tn  rc- 
marit,  that  too  much  stress'seemti  in  general  to  be  \aiA 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  child  being  nursed  by  the  mother. 
Where  that  can  be  effected,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  prc- 
ftrrt'd ;  but  where  any  circumstance  renders  it  cither  incon- 
venient or  impracticable,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  Ihat 
the  milk  of  any  other  healthy  woman,  living  on  a  plain  diet; 
and  bavin;:;  nothing  but  an  infant  tu  attend  to,  muHt  be  as 
nourishing,  and  as  well  calculated  to  re»r  an  infant,  as  the 
milk  of  its  own  mother,  if  her  mode  of  hving  be  either  luxu- 
rious or  irregular,  or  if  her  attention  be  dis'racted  by  a 
Dumber  of  other  avocations^.   In  many  cases,  it  is  uttcmpt- 

*  The  inf>cnioni  nuthor  oF  the  Manual  or  Hc.illh,  p.  S'S,  liu  pvtrn  ni 
tome  {odiciou*  nbtervation*  on  ihjt  uibject.  He  ieniF<rki,  ■*  ihal  luckline,  if 
■Ccompanied  by  weakness,  nr  wan:  of  appeiile,  li  allended  b^  ihe  n>£  nf 
brining- oa  ihe  luhrrcuJir  inftdTnmatkm.  Yrr,  whrthtr  ii  be  ihit  novrl 
wriMn  iuifi  piieli,  with  the  whde  rice  of  wniiiiientxi  penmen,  vhu  neem,  a* 
it  wrre,  n  c^i/o,  ignorant  of  the  human  economy,  ihoir^h  ncne  Are  more  ttn^ 

. J.     _:__  j7 ■ -__!.   i —  — :ce«led  in  (heir  pernKioai  eAort* 

ahb, — aiit  ttnercnut  ufgrcjiv 
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td  to  rear  children,  not  by  tl>e  milk  of  a  norse,  but  by  iht 
spoon.  This  system,  however,  cannot  possiMy  be  recom- 
meaiied ;  and  the  most  4utal  consequences  have  resulted 
from  it,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  to  any  extent.  Where 
tlie  exj)eriment  has  been  made,  Camper  observes,  that  the 
milk  of  goats  has  been  foun.i  the  best  substitute  for  that  of 
women  ;  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  and  which  it 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  n>ention*. 

When  milk  becomes  no  longer  necessary,  there  is  no 
food  more  wholesome  than  boiled  oatmeal,  with  mHk  or 
amall  beer  ;  the  meal,  however,  ought  to  be  properly  pre- 
pared, as  is  almost  uniformly  tlie  case  in  Scotland  ;  that  is, 
the  grain  ought  first  to  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  kiln,  it 
ought  then  to  be  cleared  from  the  husk  ;  and,  lastly,  ground 
into  meal.  The  flour  of  wheat  is  frequently  made  use  of, 
but  it  is  of  too  glutinous  a  nature,  and  occasions  costive- 
ness,  whereas  the  meal  of  oats  is  laxative.  Each,  therefore, 
way  answer  best  in  different  circumstances.  If  panada  is 
used,  it  is  better  made  of  biscuit,  than  fermented  bread. 

As  children  advance  in  years,  their  diet  must  be  more 
nourishing,  but  ought  always  to  be  simple.  Camper  agrees 
with  Plato  in  preferring,  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  roasted 
meat  to  boiled.  It  is  singular  that  he  should  condemn  po- 
tatoes as  food,  more  especially  for  children.  Owing  to 
their  viscidity,  he  considers  them  as  indigestible,  and  he 
quotes  Boerliaave  in  support  of  that  opinion,  but  the  po- 
tatoes of  Holland,  are  in  general  not  of  a  mealy  sort,  but 
glutinous,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  digest.  He 
particularly  recommends,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Xe- 
nophon  and  Lord  Bacon,  the  eating  of  water-cresses,  (cres- 
son  alenoij^,  the  ncuttnrtiiim  aquaticum)^  the  use  of  which, 
he  affirms,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  putre- 
factions, whether  of  the  fluids  or  solidsf.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  best  remedies  against  the  scurvy,  to  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  liable,  even  in  our  youth. 

importance,  that  a  mother  should  preserve  herself  for  her  child,  than  give  it 
the  breast  fcr  a  few  mooths, — we  do  not  always  prevail  by  our  endeavours 
tu  pux  a  stop  to  this  practice,  where  it  is  most  nurtful. 
.  *  West  India  eoats  are  easiiy  fed,  have  no  rank  smell,  give  much  milk, 
and  the  flesh  of  tne  ewe-goat,  when  properly  fattened,  is  not  much  inferior 
to  mutton ;  they  seem  to  be  a  race  of  antmalt  that  ou^t  to  be  propagated  in 
this  country. 

f  An  einintnt  physician,  however,  states,  that  the  daily  use  of  this  herb 
it  only  fit  for  strong  stomachs,  lu  others  VL  occasions  flatuUocfs  knd 
eructation,  and  sometunas  heartburn. 


-d  to  njnr,  be  IIiiDks  that  it  should  not  be  givev'i 

.a  more  than  once  a-day,  after  dinner,  and  thco 

.11  quantitiea.     Hippocrates  allowed  wine  to  youn^ 

.;  but   Plato,  on  the  contrary)  thought    they  should 

it  till  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 

thing  lias  been  ulready  treated  of  in  a  former  part 

a    rtork,    (Part  U.    Chap.  I.)  j  it  is  only    necessary, 

ore,  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  it  cannut  be  too 

.    The  great  rule  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  a  child 

_  hare   as  many  clotlies  as  are  necessary  to  keep  it 

and   that  they  be   made  quite  easy  for   its  body. 

ess,  properly,  does  not  consist  in  ^oini*  thinly  clad, 

oelng  able,  well  clothed,  to  stand  any  weather.     The 

,  that  disease  so  fatal  to  children,  is  principally,  if 

Jtogether,  owing  to  thin  clothing. 

.  Pure  air  is  more  essential  to  children   than  even  to 
li  people.     The  tenderer  the  or^ns,  the  more  sensibly 
,  must  be  aflected  by  any  defect  in  so  essential  a  requi- 
..of  life.     In  warm   countries,  fewf;  children   perish, 
ise  they  are  constantly  out  of  doors ;  and  in  cold  coun- 
those  children  arc  the  healthiest,  who  are  the  most 
jionly  ill  the  open  air,     tndeed,  being  hardily  reared, 
lis  respect,  lays  an   admirable   foundution   of  future 
gth   and  vigour.     Those,    for  instance,    wlio,    when' 
..g,  have  constantly  breathed  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
me  .noiHiitiiiis  of  Vork-hir..,  Walos,  Su.thind,  or  Ireland, 
never  fail  to  experience  afterwards,  even  when  they  arc  ex- 
po^cd  to  the  dangers  of  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the 
advaniatces  of  this  early  treatment.     They  resist  better  the 
impression  of  the  elements ;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  gout,  and  other  chronic  disorders;  and  they 
enjoy  health,  whilst  persons  of  the  same  age,  differently 
bred  up,  are  the  martyrs  of  disease*. 

4..  An  early  attention  to  exercise,  as  a  branch  of  physical 
education,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended-f-.  The 
andents,  it  is  well  known,  considered  what  they  called  the 
Oymnastic  Arts,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  brandies  of 

*  Pircnti  ofCm  err,  however,  by  eipo>iiij{  their  children  lo  coU,  ind 
balhinz  chcin  in  cold  Kaaom  of  the  year,  wiib  a  view  uf  iar^nii^  (hem. 
Th!<  ihouliJ  nerer  be  aliempleil,  wilhoui  ereat  precaution  in  [e^fard  M 
flothing.  The  young  of  all  uiiniali  dcliglit  id  waimih. 
"f  Dr  Beddon,  in  hii  valiuble  Tre.iiiie  on  CuniumpiioDt,  auriliutcft 
tbem  to  much  to  inactiititj,  thai  eirrcitc,  pruptrly  managed,  it  cannot  ba 
JioalKei],  would  rrequenlly  prevent  that  fatal  ditordtr,  lu  which  the  lutirak 
OttbctrUDgdomiaraiopeculiaily  UabU.    P.tlT,  Iti. 
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education.  It  is  unnecessary  however,  to  dwell  on  the 
subject  of  exercise  in  this  place,  as  its  nature  and  advan- 
tages have  been  already  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work*. 

There  is  one  point,  at  the  same  time,  which  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  take  notice  of.  Milton,  in  liis  "  Tractate  on 
"Education,"  justly  observes,  that  the  traininp^  up  of 
youth,  cannot  be  considered  as  complete  and  jirenerous, 
unless  it  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magna- 
nimously, all  the  oftices,  both  [>rivate  and  public,  ofpca^^c 
and  war.  On  these  principles,  it  seeins  to  mc  essential, 
that  boys  should  be  trained  uj)  to  military  ervercises.  Evcw 
girls  are  the  better  of  beiui^  tauiri\t  how  to  march.  It  makes 
them  erect  in  their  posture,  and  teaclies  them  how  to  ba- 
lance their  bodies  properly,  v»hen  either  walking  or  dancing. 
It  also  expands  their  chest,  and  improves  their  shape  and 
appearance.  In  regard  to  military  exercises  for  boys,  not 
only  marching,  but  learning  the  use  of  the  musket  is  ♦^o 
essential,  in  critical  times,  with  a  view  of  keeping  uj)  llir 
military  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
legislative  authority,  and  every  boy  at  school  taught,  how 
to  protect  himself,  and  how  to  defend  his  country. 

6.  A  numerous  family,  under  a  regular  system  of  ma- 
nagement, is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  their  parents,  for 
besides  the  deligiitful  task  "  oj  teaching  the  youn^  idea  liow 
**  to  shoot^''  it  is  in  their  power,  with  such  a  family,  to 
have  a  ball,  a  concert,  or  a  theatrical  representation,  when  • 
ever  they  may  incline,  and  they  are  thus  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  other  people,  either  for  society  or  amusement.  It 
is  likewise  both  a  pleasant,  and  an  useful  plan,  to  have 
little  dances,  and  other  entertainments,  ft)r  young  people 
and  their  companions,  ])rovided  regular  hours  are  kept, 
without  which  they  are  highly  prejudicial.  Such  meeting* 
not  only  amuse  the  children,  but  teach  them  a  politeness  of 
beliaviour,  and  a  self-possession  in  a  crowd,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  to  them  in  after  life.  It  also  lays  the 
foundation  of  future  acquaintance  and  connexions,  which 
may  be  of  mutual  service, 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  teach  children  useful  ha- 
bits when   they  are  youngf.    They  ought  to  be  taught 

•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  . 

f  Children,  when  yer)r  young,  get  into  a  habit  of  eating  their  food  too 

?uickly,  particularly  fruit,  and  odier  lubfttancet  of  which  they  are  fmid. 
*o  prevent  their  acquiring  this  habit,  imunng  devices  might  be  eijtploycd, 
at  cutting  a  pear,  an  apple,  a  piece  oi  cftkt,  or  any  ocbtr  artkit  of  the 
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Tht  fttttdies  of  children  tlierefbfe  ought  id  he  dhMted  b 
sach  a  manner,  as  not  to  disgust  them,  or  to  make  them 
abandon  them  ultimately.  "Hiey  should  be  made  as  much 
as  possible,  a  source  of  amusement,  rather  than  a  burden* 
some  task.  It  is  of  use  to  make  them  recite  their  lesftNii 
mth  a  loud  voice,  and  to  get  some  of  them  by  heart.  In« 
deed,  to  read  aloud  some  instructive  work,  like  the  Specta^ 
tor,  &c.  is  an  excellent  and  a  wholesome  practice  both  fsr 
young  and  old.  When  children  are  accustomed  to  thii 
j>ractice  early,  any  prejudice  against  it  is  removed,  and 
much  useful  knowledge  may  be  disseminated  in  a  fiuiiil^« 

To  what  extent  the  memory  should  be  exercised,  is  at 
the  same  time,  a  difficult  point  to  determine.  It  is  cer« 
ttinlv  right,  where  a  youth  has  naturally  a  good  memorv, 
to  give  it  ample  occupation;  but  to  force  it  too  miKSg 
weiScens  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  injures  the  health. 
It  is  better  to  give  occupation  to  the  talents  and  judgment^ 
than  to  overload  the  memoiy. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
in  youth,  that  of  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  important^i 
ana  it  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  is  generally  the 
due.  Indeed,  unless  children  are  accustomed  to  figures  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  they  take  a  dislike  to  the  study,  and 
a  prejudice  agunst  all  professions  where  arithmetic  is  nects^ 
sary;  whereas,  in  every  situation  in  life,  a  knowledge  of 
that  useful  science  is  essential. 

As  chiklrcn  must  often  be  admitted  to  new  privileges  in 
the  family,  us  breakfasting  in  th'^  parlour  with  their  pa- 
rents, (lining,  or  drinking  tea  there,  &c.  &c.  1  hare  found 
it  a  good  rule,  to  put  them,  for  a  month  before  the  privi- 
lege is  given,  "  hi  a  slate  of  probation,"  insisting  on  their 
acquiring,  in  the  interim,  some  personal  accomplishment, 
as  a  good  carriage,  &e.     I  am  persuaded,  that  much  may 

auflicicnt,  krpt  me,  T  believe,  out  of  vice    What  is  learned  also,  at  rather 
ail  advanced  period,  is  better  learned. 

*^  There  is,  however,  one  reason  for  exacting  some  application  from 
yOQDjT  people,  but  not  in  the  very  tender  years,  and  that  is,  to  prevent 
them  fmm  contracting  idle  habits.  For  this  reason,  the  indolent  should 
always  be  compelled,  cither  to  some  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Neither 
am  I  argiiing,  that  no  moral  coercion  should  be  used,  or  that  habits  of 
order,  obe<Hence,  and  regularity,  should  not  be  enforced.  But,  indeed, 
fir,  the  modem  system,  from  the  connnenient  of  the  nursery,  where  nuM 
or  master  must  not  venture  abroad,  for  fear  of  soiling  their  frocks,  or  failing 
into  a  ditch;  to  the  coniinemcnt  of  the  infant  seminary,  where  they  learo 
tnanv  things  to  be  afterwards  unlearned,  or  at  least  forgotten,  it  utterly  sub* 
Tcrttve  of  health  and  vigour,  tnd  i*  calciilated  gndiudly  to  tatrratt  cbt 
hardy  Uritiih  race.** 
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he  effected  iii  carrying  on  the  education  of  cliildren,  By 
means  of  such  arts^  which  are  infinitely  preferable  to  harsh- 
ness or  severity. 

With  a  numerous  family,  it  is  necessary  to  have  classes 
for  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.;  and  the 
giving  of  little  premiums  to  those  who  excel,  has  been 
found  extremely  useful.  They  generally  obtain  them  ac- 
ceding to  their  years;  but  still,  the  apprehension  of  losing 
4  place,  and  a  little  premium  also,  keeps  up  the  diligence  of 
the  more  elderly ;  whilst  the  hope  of  an  accidental  higher 
premium,  and  of  a  better  place,  excites  the  diligence  of  the 
younger. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  benefi- 
cial consequences,  than  the  plan  of  annually  drawing  up 
an  account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children.  In  such  accounts^  which  ought  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  children  themselves,  a  summary  ought  to 
be  given,  of  the  progress  they  have  made  within  the  period 
of  the  year,  the  books  they  have  read,  the  masters  they 
have  attended,  &c. 

In  regard  to  schools,  I  have  no  doubt  that  healthy  boys 
ought  to  be  sent  to  public  schools,  were  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
preparing  them  for  those  scenes  in  which  they  must  after- 
wards take  an  active  part*.  As  to  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  private  education  is  better,  excepting  perhaps  for  a  year 
or  two,  previous  to  their  being  introduced  into  life.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  proper  foundation  laid  at  schools  for 
girls,  in  regard  to  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  music, 
dancing,  and  other  essential  accottiplishments.  At  large 
schools,  there  are  too  many,  for  all,  or  almost  any  one, 
being  properly  attended  to.  The  foundation  should  there- 
fore be  laid  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  an  affectionate  pa- 
rent. After  that  is  accomplished,  a  public  school  may  be 
of  use,  for  one,  or  even  two  years,  to  complete  the.  educa- 
tion thus  founded,  to  excite  emulation,  to   see  more  into 

*  A  very  intelligent  correspondent  has  remarked,  that  the  mode  of  in- 
•tructioa  and  discipline  now  pursued  at  our  public  schools  is  obsolete,  and 
not  adapted  to  the  times.  I'he  boys  are  also  too  numerous;  scad  their  mo-> 
rals  and  health,  therefore,  cannot  oe  properly  taken  care  of.  He  considers, 
therefore,  a  private  school,  where  there  are  from  30  to  SO  boys,  infinitely 

r referable.  I  approve  of  such  a  school,  as  preparatory  to  a  larger  one ;  an^ 
am  satisfied,  tnat  the  great  public  schools  might,  in  various  respects,  be 
greatly  improved  But  with  all  their  disadvantages,  I  think,  that  a  boy^ 
dtsiined  for  active  Ufe»  ought  to  have  his  classical  educatioo  completod  afc 
them.  • 

N  n  2 
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tlic  character  of  others,  and  to  shake  off  a  little  of  the  nn* 
tic  familiarity  of  family  life. 

10.  There  still  remains  that  most  important  of  all  the 
branches  of  education,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter, and  the  laying  a  proper  foundation  of  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  so  extensive  a  subject  can  be 
much  dwelt  upon  in  a  work  like  the  present,  more  especi- 
ally as  this  is  a  particular,  which  is  very  generally  attended 
to,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
country  where  any  individual  is  born.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  celebrated  Helvetius  has  recommended  a  moral  cate- 
chisniy  and  given  an  example  of  it,  which,  in  many  respects, 
is  drawn  up  with  ability*.  This  hint  might  be  greatly 
improved  upon,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation f.  The  points  most  particularly  to  be  in- 
culcated on  youthful  minds,  are  principally  the  following: 
—A  strict  regard  to  truth; — Fidelity  to  promises  or  engage- 
ments;— A  horror  at  the  violation  of  property,  without 
which  civilized  society  could  not  exist  for  a  raomentf; — ^Af- 
fection for  their  more  immediate  connections,  since,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  relations  are  ready-made  friends; — A 
warm  attachment  for  the  interest  of  tlie  country  wliere  they 
reside; — And  a  deep  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
and  the  necessity  of  obeying  his  commands,  as  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures. 

I  have  thus  drawn  up  a  few  cursory  observations  on  tke 
subject  of  education,  some  of  which  are  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  been  blessed  with  a  more  nume- 
rous family  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  literary  men, 

•  See  a  Treatise  on  Man,  a  posthumous  work  by  Helvetius,  translated 
by  Dr.  Hooper,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  printed  at  London,  anno  1777,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

f  I  would  particularly  recommend  iliis  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lindley 
Murray,  of  Doctor  Mavor,  of  Miss  Edgewortb,  of  Madame  Cicnlis,  or  of 
«ome  other  distinguished  author  who  has  written  on  education;  or,  let  the 
religious  and  moral  catechisms  be  combined,  leaving  out  of  the  former  all 
abstruse  doctrines  beyond  rhe  usual  reich  of  youthful  minds. 

t  Helvetius  justly  observes,  that  the  preservation  of  property  is  the  mo«t 
sacred  of  all  rights.  If  one  could  reap  the  harvest,  where  another  had 
ploughed  the  land  ami  sowed  the  seed,  no  man  would  plough  or  tow,  and 
the  whole  country  would  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  From  the 
moment  that  any  one  can,  with  impunity,  usurp  the  property  of  anocher, 
mankind  return  to  the  state  of  war  all  society  is  dissolved,  and  men  mviC 
fly  fr^m  each  othtr  like  lions  and  tygers.    Vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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(namely,  fifteen  cliildren) ;  and  he  trusts  they  will  furnish 
hints  to  others^  which  ,they  may  improve  upon,  and  adapt 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

3.  Professional  Occupations, 

It  is  impossible  that  any  great  community  could  exist, 
without  a  great  diversity  of  occupation  or  employment. 
Some  must  devote  themselves  to  the  essential  purposes  of 
providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter :  others  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  magistracy,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  as 
law,  divinity,  and  medicine;  others  in  defending  their 
country,  either  by  sea  or  land ;  others  in  foreign  commerce, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  calculated  for 
foreign  or  domestic  consumption;  and,  lastly,  others  in  the 
various  professions  connoted  with  the  luxury,  the  plea* 
sures,  and  refinement  of  a  great  empire. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  various  occupations 
usual  in  civilized  society,  more  especially  as  connected  with 
health  and  longevity,  I  think  that  they  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  1.  The  labo* 
rious  in  the  country,  or  husbandmen ;  2,  The  laborious  in 
towns  and  villages,  or  the  manufacturing  class;  3.  The 
laborious  under  ground,  or  the  mining  class;  4.  The  mi- 
litary class;  6,  The  seafaring  class;  6.  The  commer- 
cial class;  7.  The  voluptuous  in  towns;  8.  The  voluptu- 
ous in  the  country ;  9.  The  sedentary,  studious,  or  learned 
class;  and,  lastly.  The  political  class.  In  one  or  other 
of  these  classes,  or  in  their  respective  families  and  depend- 
ents, every  individual,  in  a  great  community,  witfi  the 
exception  of  the  poor,  whether  settled  or  vagrant,  must  be 
included. 

I.  Without  disparagement  to  the  other  classes  of  society, 
that  of  the  husbandmen  must  be  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential,  for  without  their  industry  in  raising 
food,  no  political  society  could  possibly  be  maintained* 
Their  labours,  therefore,  must  be  accounted  the  basis  on 
which  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  every  political  com- 
munity must  depend ;  and  if,  by  their  exertions,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wholesome  provisions  be  raised,  a  state  can 
hardly  fail  to  prosper. 

'I'he  situation  of  the  husbandman  has  been  represented 
as  unfavourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Engaged,  it  is 
said,  in  incessant  toils,  driven  often  from  the  extremity  of 
beat  to  cold,  liable  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  element3> 
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«id  expoMd  to  numerous  cares  and  amdeties,  arising  hoik 
variation  of  seasons,  deficiency  of  mariiets,  and  rarions  oUicr 
casual  ties,  these  ^car  out  the  best  constitutions;  andcx^ 
tremeold  age,  is  more  to  be  ascribed,  to  uncommon  strength 
of  stamina,  rliau  to  fine  air  and  climate,  otherwise  the  eilecti 
of  these  would  be  more  equally  or  generally  felt  *•  Persona 
employed  in  agriculture,  however,  possess  many  advan- 
tages ill  point  of  health :  Their  labour  indeed  is  constant 
but  not  in  general  so  violent,  as  either  to  exhanst  the 
strength  by  over  exertion,  or  to  exdte  any  weakening  degree 
of  discharge  by  perspiration.  Tlie  variety  of  employment 
is  also  a  favourable  circumstance ;  the  air  they  breathe  ia 
pure,  and  in  general,  uncontaminated  by  any  noxious  va- 
pours ;  the  diet  is  commonly  wholesome ;  the  hours  they 
keep  are  regular;  the  mind  is  as  much  exempted  from  care 
and  anxiety,  as  in  any  other  active  profession ;  and  they 
are  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  to  vice  than  those  who 
five  in  crowded  society  t» 

2.  The  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes  are  the  next, 
in  point  of  importance,  to  husbandmen ;  for  food  itself  would 
be  of  little  avail,  without  the  advantages  which  their  labonri 
produce,  in  particular,  those  of  clothing  and  shelter.  It  if 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  amidst  the  various  sorts  of  ma« 
Dufactures,  and  of  laborious  occupations,  some  of  them  mnsi 
be  unwholesome ;  and  yet,  unless  persons  were  induced  to 
entiT  into  these  professions,  one  half  of  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  life  would  be  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Measures,  however,  might  certainly  be  thought  of,  by 
whicli  this  great  source  of  human  misery  might  be  consi- 
derably iliin''jl,lie(l.  For  instance,  nherever  any  machine 
could  beiir.  L-  *  (1,  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  manual 
labour  in  a'.,  i:nwlu)!esome  profession,  the  use  of  such 
machine  ougitt  certainly  to  be  promoted,  by  private  assist- 
ance and  public  encouragement.  Laws  ought  also  to  be 
enacted,  (such  as  those  with  regard  to  the  cotton  trade), 
by  which  the  use  of  machinery,  likely  to  be,  in  any  great 
degree,  hurtful  to  the  health  and  constitutions  of  the  manu- 
facturers, ought  to  be  prohibited.     It  would  be  extremely 

•  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  ParUh  of  Botliwcll,  vol.  xvi.  p.  SO?. 

t  SceihLSC  p.irticulnrft  more  fully  enlarged  upon,  in  a  very  ingcnicnis  essay 
•n  the  preservation  of  ihc  health  of  persons  employed  i.i  aOTicuTiurc,  bv  Dr. 
Ftlconcr,  prin:ed  separately,  anno  1789,  and  aI»o  puhlifched  in  the  4lh  volume 
©fthe  Papers  of  the  Hath  Society.  It  is  said,  that  the  profession  of  a  gar- 
ojner,  if  accamuaiiied  by  temperaace,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  heahhr 
Cfaay. 
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desirable  to  publish  works,  pointing  out  the  means  of  usin^ 
precautions,  by  which  manufactures,  in  some  degree  neces^ 
tarily  unwholesome,  may  be  carried  on  io  a  manner  less 
prejudicial  than  otherwise  must  be  the  case.  A  work  of 
this  sort,  on  tlie  diseases  of  artificers^  was  published  by  a 
respectable  author  above  a  century  ago,  and  has  since  been 
translated  into  English ;  but  though  we  have  become  the 

frefitest  manufacturing  nation  that  ever  existed,  no  work 
as  since  been  written  on  the  same  interesting  subject,  by 
•ny  native  of  this  country*.  Those  individuals  who  lose 
their  health  in  occupations  which  are  dangerous  in  them- 
selves, but  useful  to  society,  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
their  old  age,  in  a  comfortable  manner,  either  at  the  public 
expence,  or  to  be  induced,  by  means  of  friendly  societies, 
to  secure  a  proper  provision  to  themselves  f. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  it  is  most  expedient 
to  have  manufacturers  collected  in  towns  or  great  villages, 
or  scattered  over  the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  profit,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  regard  to 
health,  that  the  latter  plan  is  the  most  advantageous ;  and 
the  happy  effects  which  have  been  exemplified,  both  in  the 
western  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 
must  render  it  desirable,  that  such  a  system  shoud  be  more 
generally  extended. 

3.  The  mining  class  certainly  forms  a  most  important  and 
yaluable  body  of  the  community,  without  whose  aid  many 
branches  of  manufacture  could  not  be  carried  on,  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life  could  not  be  enjoyed ;  and  fortu- 
nately the  hazard  of  explosion  in  mines,  is  now  prevented, 
by  the  recent  discoveries  of  a  Davy.  There  are  some 
mines,  as  those  of .  lead,  which  are  unwholesome;  but 
there  are  several  instances  of  old  age  among  miners  J ;  and, 
when  they  are  put  on  a  proper  system,  they  are  as  strong 

•  See  Bern.  Ramazzini,  «  De  Morbu  ArtiJUum  Diatrilar  Printed  it 
Utrecht,  anno  1703;  translated  by  Dr.  James  into  English,  and  publi&hed 
jmno  1716,  under  the  title  of,  ♦*  A*  Dissertation  on  Endemial  Diseases,"  by 
Fred.  HofFinan,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseaxes  of  Tradesmen,  by  B.  Ramaz- 
•  sini.  There  are  some  general  observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Tradesmen,  in 
Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  (>4,  and  the  Manual  of  Health,  p.  128. 

f  Where  a  manufacture  is  highly  prejudicial,  as  that  of  white  lead,  (in 
which  a  healthy  man  is  destroyed  in  three  years),  it  would  be  a  good  regu* 
lation,  to  employ  none  but  condemned  criminals  in  it,  to  whom  a  rctpite 
would  be  mercy. 

\  As  John  Taylor,  a  miner  in  Leadhills,  Scotland,  who  lived  to  132  years 
of  age;  and  the  old  miner  in  Switzerland,  whose  body  was  dissected.  A 
parucular  account  of  Taylor  it  given  in  Smellie't  PhiL  of  Nau  HifC  toL  L 
p.  52S. 
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18  other  men.  It  is  well  Jtnowfi,  that  the  mineM 
are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  the  fhmiih 
ong- been  wlebrated  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the 
"  hted  authority,  that  the  colliers  of  AUoa  In 
e  as  healtliy  as  any  description  of  people  can 

'  niililary  class  are,  in  pcnenil,  strong  and  healthy, 

e  ciully  where  they  are  kept  under  a  proper  syslcm 

■  '='        le.     Indeed,  those  soldiers  who  have  sunived  the 

s  or  war  are  remarkable  for  long;  life.   They  aregcne- 

., out  anil  vigorous  men.     They  are  Irained  to  an  erect 

ure ;  they  are  acfustonied  to  rejiular  hours,  and  they 

Tiabituati'd  to  marching;,  which  fiimiliarizes  them  to  a 

•luml  and  healthy  exercise,  circumstances  which  nil  com- 

le  in  their  fuvourt. 

1.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  life  of  sea- 

ing  people  was   unfuvourable   to   health  and  longevilyj 

tnorc  BccuTate  ifivc-stigiition   has  proved  the  contrnry. 

e    table!!  rommuiiicated  from  Grccnwii-h   Hospital,  ttte 

mgl)  in  "iupport  of  the  idea,  that  the  watery  element  is 

uiifriindly  to  the  human  frame,  more  especially  if  al- 

itiun  be  paid  t»  their  health  as  they  advance  in  years. 

nong  the  out-pensioners  of-  Greenwich  Hospital,  there 

were,  in   IK(^,  tweDty-lhrce  above  eighty,  and  no  less* 

number  than  nincty-sis  among  the  in-pensioners,  making, 

in  all,  one   hundred   iind  three;  out  of  four  ihousiitid  nine 

hundred  itml  nine  individuals.     Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted, 

that  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 

diet   of  seamen  hy  the  celebrated  Cook,  the  mortality  on 

board  of  his  ship  was  less,  than  in  the  healthiest  country 

that  can  bcmcntionedl. 

6.  The  ciimmercial  class,  where  tlieir  strength  and  spirits 
•re  not  destroyed  hy  hazardous  speculation,  have  s'rong 
claims  to  health  and  longevity.  Their  labour  is  not  op- 
pressive; they  have  some  leisure  at  command,  which  they 
can  devote  to  air  and  exercise;  and,  as  a  merchant  of  the 

■  Sm  Statittical  Arcounl  of  Scotland,  Pariih  of  AlToi,  vol.  viii.  p.  ^19. 
Oul  of  520  colliers,  male  and  female,  anno   lT9i,  5C  were  above  55  jean 

i  "Cr.  Jacloion'i  Ohsenfaiionii  on  tlie  Hcallh  of  ihc  EolL'ifr,  arc  vrell  eniiiled 


a  General  u(  Cavaliy, 
[RfiDi  ol  preserving  tk* 
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dty  of  Ijondon  once  remarlied,  no  other  rank  of  the  people 
know  so  well  in  what  true  comfort  consists.  In  regard  to 
those  who  deal  in  retail  commerce,  they- compose  a  large 
proportion  of  that  middling  class  of  society,  who  are  so 
useful  to  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  as  they  are  in  ge- 
neral educated,  well  informed,  and  with  obliging  disposi- 
tions ;  when  their  business  thrives,  they  are  likely  to  lead 
comfortable  and  happy  lives. 

7.  The  voluptuous  in  towns,  or  those  who  follow  plea- 
sure as  their  occupation,  including  those  who  administer  to 
the  luxuries  of  a  wealthy  capital,  are  a  numerous  class  in 
every  wealthy  country,  but  are  seldom  distinguished  for 
health.  Indeed,  how  can  it  be  expected,  that  those  who 
think  of  nothing  but  sensual  enjoyments,  and  who  would 
sacrifice  any  thing  for  the  gratification  of  a  moment,  can  be 
healthy,  or  can  live  long  ?  Without  dwelling  on  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  liable*,  the  irregularity  of  the  hours  they 
Iceep,  and  their  unceasingly  running  after  trifling  objects, 
must  be  pernicious.  They  soon  get  into  a  weak  and  irri- 
table state;  and  their  life  becomes  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  others. 

8.  The  voluptuous  in  the  country,  have  great  advantages 
over  their  town  rivals,  at  least  in  point  of  health.  Their 
pursuits,  however,  are  not  much  more  important.  The  ex- 
ercise they  take,  though  often  too  violent,  hardens  their 
frame,  and  gives  them  a  robust  and  manly  ap[>earanee;  but 
those  who,  in  their  youth,  have  directed  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  they 
get  old,  have  no  resource  hut  one,  and  in  general  fly  to  the 
bottle,  as  their  only  means  of  consolation  :  This,  if  carried 
to  excess,  soon  terminates  their  career. 

9.  Those  who  direct  their  attention  to  study,  or  are  en- 
gaged In  the  learned  professions,  have  seldom  reached  very 
great  longevity,  about  8()  years  of  age  being  their  usual 
highest  standardf. 

♦  The  best  work  upon  this  subject  U  Tisfot's  Essai  sur  Ics  Maladies  dcf 
Gens  du  Monde.  In  regard  to  those  who  adminiiicr  to  the  pleasures  of  tl>c 
rich,  1  examined  a  singular  lK>ok.,  called  "  The  Thespian  Dictionary,  or 
**  Dramatic  Biography,"  printed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  anno  iS05,  wh'jre  there  are 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  dramatists,  composers,  manaj^^crs,  actors 
and  actresseii  of  the  united  kingdom,  amounting  in  all  to  about  700;  ami,  of 
the  whole  number,  there  arc  only  two  dibtin^uikhed  by  ^jedt  age,  namely, 
Charles  Macklin,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  lived  to  .ibovt  l(K),  as  some  nffirm; 
and  Cervetto,  a  musician,  probably  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  it  i**  said  I  i:j 
years  of  age.  A  sufficient  proof  how  few  persons  of  that  deKriptitm  are  re- 
markable for  longevity. 

<t>  See  the  List  of  Literary  Characters  who  died  at  a  «:ond  old  age,  in  the  lait 
and  the  preceding  century.  Code  of  Health,  '2d  edit,  voi.ii.  Api>cndtx,  p.  74. 
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!  comforts  of  life,  and  the  prospects  of  health  sd<1 
Hence,  though  persons  may  repiiie  at  thdr 
ind  wish  th;it  they  were  placed  in  a  diilerent  ai- 
lose  who  are  in  that  envied  stat«,  are  perhaps 
r  a  similar  change,  knowing  the  disadvantages  of 
situation,  and  ignurant  of  the  cares  and  miseries 
u  ulhers.  Wliat  then  remains  to  be  done,  but  lo 
d  with  the  situation  in  whiob  we  are  placed,  and 
.irons  of  making  it  m  comfortable  anil  liappy  m 
wiU  admit  of. 


4,  Marriage. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  happiness,  and  consequently  tliii 
health,  of  every  individual,  must  greatly  di:petid  upon  hb 

"tering  or  not  trilo  the  married  state.  Whaiever  the  gay 
crtine  may  think,  a  connubial  connexion,  when  formed 

L-cordtng  to  proper  principles,  certainly  yields  s'lperior  jof, 
unit  more  exquisite  gratifications,  than  any  loose  or  tempo- 
rary union  can  produce.  If  contrasted,  as  it  somelimes  is, 
with  friendship,  there  can  be  no  comparison;  for  marriaee 
M  sweetened  with  more  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  n 
confirmed  bv  dearer  pledgee,  than  can  attend  the  cluscrt 
alliance  of  friendship*,  ijucb,  indeed,  are  the  innumerable 
advantages,  both  public  and  private,  resulting  from  the 
m.irricd  .••lule,  that  the  most  distinguished  stiiti'Miien  have 
iiivfiri;il»ly  maintained,  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  jieculiar  manner, 
favoured  by  the  laws,  as  the  best  foundation  of  politick 
strength,  and  of  social  happinessf. 

The  philosophic  BulTon  observes,  tliat,  after  puberty, 
marriage  is  the  proper  state  of  man,  and  most  consonant  to 
his  nature  and  circumstances^,  in  youth,  says  Bacon, 
wives  are  our  mistresses,  companions  in  middle  age,  and 
nurses  when  we  get  old,  so  that  a  man  has  always  reasons 
in  favour  of  matrimony§.  But  the  author  who  has  most 
fully  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  is  Hufehtud||.     He  considen 

•  Sre  Rolding'i  Jo<e|.li  Andtewt,  chap.  W. 

t  Sjch  Wit  [he  rwpeci  (laiil  to  marriage  ai  Aiheni,  that  al!  eommaiiden, 
oraloD,  aioJ  ptnoiu  intrusted  with  any  matter  of  pnblie  ronliiicnce,  were 
cbligcd  lo  be  married  men.  I'lic  Roman  law>  aguiuit  celibAcj,  duriag  ibc 
Aiiijuiian  age,  were  peculiarljr  levere. 

§  Sec   V.Koa't  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  309,  £uay   VIII.~Uf  Matciage  aad 
SiD^rr  Life. 
I  tic  re^menu  a  bachelor  ai  a  mere  egotiu,  rciilcu  and  luutcadj' ;  > 
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<Ke  marriage  state  as  indispensibly  requisite  for  the  moral 
perfection  of  mankind.  He  contends^  that  it  prevents  de- 
Dilitatin^  dissipation  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold  and  unna- 
tural indifference  on  the  other;  that  it  moderates  and  regu- 
lates enjoyment,  whilst  it  promotes  domestic  joy,  which  is 
the  purest,  the  most  uniform,  and  the  least  wasting  of  any; 
the  best  suited  to  physical  as  well  as  moral  health ;  and 
the  most  likely  to  preserve  the  mind  in  that  happy  medium, 
which  is  the  most  favourable  to  longevity.  It  also  lays  the 
foundation,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, but  for  that  of  the  future  ;  since  it  is  the  matrimo- 
nial union  alone,  that  produces  to  the  state,  well  educated 
citizens,  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  regularity,  and  an 
observance  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

it  is  singular,  also,  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
those  who  have  attained  great  age  were  married  ;  and 
though  sailors  and  soldiers  have  no  particular  inducement 
to  enter  into  the  connubial  state,  yet,  out  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  aged  people,  who  are  pensioners  in  the  Hos- 
pitals of  Greenwich  and  Kilmainham,  there  were  only  thir- 
teen bachelors ;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
bad  been  married  men.  Few  monks,  it  has  been  remarked, 
get  old  ;  and  few  nuns  reach  any  length  of  years*. 

Marriages,  however,  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately  ap- 
proved of.  To  make  them  answer  the  purposes  of  health, 
and  the  other  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  connubial 
state,  there  ought  to  be  a  parity  of  station,  a  similarity  of 
temper,  and  no  material  disproportion  in  point  of  age.  It 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  some  of  these  most  essential  requi- 
sites, that  the  married  state  proves  so  often  the  source  of 
misery,  instead  of  joy  or  comfort. 

5.  Amusements, 

In  early  ages  of  society,  mankind  are  so  completely  oc- 
cupied in  providing  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
that  they  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  matters  of  mere 
amusement.  But,  in  process  of  time,  when  anxiety  re- 
garding the  immediate  means  of  subsistence  is  no  longer 
felt,  many  individuals  are  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  them- 
selves ;  hence,  a  variety  of  pastimesf  have  been  invented, 

prev  to  selfish  humoari  and  passions  ;  and  less  interested  for  mankind  and 
tor  liis  country,  than  for  himself.  But  to  this  description  there  are  many 
ciEceptlons. 

*  Code  of  Health,  2d  edition,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  219; 

f  Derived  from  " ^ms  tbt  timt** 


bosc  flksomc  hours  to  which  they  would  otticf- 

ble.     Such  atnusemctils  are  cither  uf  a  publiL- ot 

H  !  nature.     In  a  general  point  of  view,  they  are  o( 

'  a  mode  of  spending  time  icii/i  iiinocimt-e,  where 

Iicmcnt  is  alone  attended  to.    '2,  As  a  oieaos  by 
tone  of  the  mind,  exhausted  by  severe  uaentd 
Y  he  restored.    3,  A^  beiiig  incidentally  attended 
commercial  and  agricultural  advantages.    4,  As  a 
jme  cases,  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  in  others, 
ing  morality  ;  and,  5.  As  furnishing  oecupatioa 
lo  Mui      .'s  of  individuals,  who,  in  a  populous  country, 
might  oincrwise  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence.     How  far   they   are  conducive    to    htalthf   Oft 
may  be  rendered  so,  is  the  subject  of  this  section*. 

I.    Public  Amusements, 

The  public  amusements  which  It  is  proposed  here  to 
touch  upon,  are,  I.  Rural  Festivals;  2.  Public  Games} 
3.  Public  Lectures ;  and,  4.  Theutrical  Kepresentations. 

1.  Rural  Festivals. — These  are  by  far  tlie  most  useful 
and  the  most  innocent  of  all  public  amusements.  Some- 
times, under  the  name  of  Fairsf,  they  are  periodically  held 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  with  a  mixture  of  rural  festi- 
vity. Of  late,  rural  festivals,  however,  have  answered 
more  important  purposes.  They  have  been  rendered  the 
medium  of  diffusing  information  of  a  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion j  of  encouraging  improvements  in  agriculture!  ;  nndro 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  they  induce  the  principal  fa- 
milies in  the  district  and  its  neiglibourhuod,  to  assemble 
together,  by  means  of  which  relations  meet  and  renew  their 
intimacy,  and  friendships  are  formed  and  confirmed.  Where 
such  events  take  place,  the  period  of  tiiese  meetings  is 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  amidst  the  innocent 

•  It  ntiy  be  proper  lo  add,  that  leverat  amiHemenii  of  an  active  nature^ 
more  immediaiely  connfclcd  wiiti  hcAlih,  liave  been  already  diKOHMt 
nnder  the  he^d  of  Eiercisc      Sec  Pan  I.  Cliap.  V. 

■|-  Evidently  derived  fiom  ihelJiin/iria.  They  were  origiailty  reli{;ioM 
fenivalt,  iiutiiuled  in  hunour  of  tliesainii :  but  aonnlage  wai  taken  Of  tbt 
lODCourta  of  people  thui  auembled,  (o  promote  the  objecti  botb  of  plea> 

*  Thui,  in  rc^rd  m  plou^hlnc'inalcbei,  it  hat  been  remarked,  thai  in 

Ihe  Bunc  county,  ([tial  v{  Stirling  in  Srottiiid), 


ploughing-matchw 
,  ,  ilovenly  maimcri 

ilhin  the  boundi  ofine  Gaigunnock  Club,  by  whom  plou 


c  iinkDOwn,  the  operation  if  generally  perfoimed  in  ■  ilov 
lereat,  within  the  boundi  of  the  Gaigunnock  Club,  by  whom  plougbior- 
malchet  are  encouiagrd,  the  form  of  the  ridg«,  and  the  manner  io  wtucb 


the  furrow  ii  tuinod,  furniih  ■  iDodcJ  of  petfcclion^—CaaW  Jltfurt  tfSi*' 
£iW,  TuLiii.  p.  131. 
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gfatifications  of  social  intercourse,  the  Interests  of  agti- 
cultare,  and  the  Improvement  of  the  country^  are  pro-* 
moled^. 

Among  rural  festivals,  horse-races  may  be  included, 
though  they  have  in  many  cases  become  an  object  of  spe* 
cuiation,  and  a  source  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  amuse- 
ment ;  yet,  when  they  are  restricted  to  the  real  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  that  of  improving  the  speed, 
and  perfecting  the  form,  of  the  noblest  of  our  domestic 
animals,  they  cannot  well  be  objected  to,  furnishing  a  spe-' 
cics  of  amusement  accompanied  by  utility. 

2.  Public  Games  and  Touniameiits. — "^ITie  Olympic 
Games,  as  exhibited  to  assembled  Greece,  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  splendid  of  all  public  amusements  ;  and  they  ma- 
terially contributed  to  that  elevation  of  mind,  and  splen- 
dour of  genius,  by  which  the  Grecians  were  distinguished. 

The  tournaments  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  were  likewise 
extraordinary  public  exhibitions,  which  are  without  a  rival 
in  those  modern  times,  though  they  bear  no  comparison,  in 
point  of  variety,  to  thegames  of  Olympia,  being  restricted 
to  martial  sports.  An  occasional  attendance  on  such 
scenes,  if  properly  conducted,  could  not  be  unfavourable  to 
health. 

3.  Public  Lectures. — ^There  is  no  amusement  which  seems 
to  be  more  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rational, 
than  that  of  attending  such  public  lectures,  as  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  not  as  branches 
of  education,  but  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who,  though 
advanced  in  life,  have  not  had  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  chemistry,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  &c.  which  are  of  such  advantage 
to  the  human  species.  There  surely  cannot  be  a  more  un- 
exceptionable mode  of  spending  a  leisure  hour,  than  in 
listening  to  the  ingenious  discourses  of  those,  who  explain 
to  a  numerous  and  intelligent  audience,  some  important 

*  General  Report  of  Scotland,  voLtii.  p.  429.  Perhaps  the  first  shee[>- 
thearlng  festival  held  near  the  Queensferry  in  Mtd-Lotnian,  on  the  1st  of 
Jttly«  1794,  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  is  one  of 
the  best  ever  held.  The  ladies  were  all  dressed  in  white  muslins,  with 
flowers,  and  various  coloured  ribbons ;  and  each  bore  a  shepherdess's  crook, 
decorated  with  taste  and  fancy.  A  frigate  at  anchor,  at  no  great  distance, 
fired  a  round  of  twenty-one  guns,  when  His  Majesty's  heakh  was  given. 
The  amor  patria  glowed  so  much  in  every  breast,  that  no  assembly  ever  ex- 
hibited more  harmony  and  happiness  than  appeared  oo  that  occasion.  Sec 
Mid-Lothian  Report,  Appendix,  p«  32* 
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branch  of  knowledge,  accompanied  by  useful  eKperimentt 
Inhere  they  arc  necessary. 

4.  Theattical  ReprescntalioTis. — ^Tlie  advantage  of  thet- 
tricai  representations  has  been  much  disputed.     By  some, 
they  are  considered  to  be  a  useful  means  of  inculcatiDg  the 
principles  of  morality.     By  others,  they  are  condemned,  a» 
the  source  of  infinite  mischief.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  seldom  do  much  good;  but  if  they  do  no  harm,  it  19 
ground  sufficient  for  the  government  of  a  country  to  en- 
courage and  protect  them  ;  more  especially  in  great  towns^ 
where  the  people  must  be  amused  and  occupied,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  engage  in  plots,  and  conspiracies,  to  over- 
throw the  Government.     In  regcird  to  the  preservatioo  ol 
health, — attending  theatricnl   representations,  is  certainly 
unfavourable  to  that  great  object.  The  going  to  the  theatre, 
and  returning  from  it,  is  generally  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  exposure  to  cold ;  and  the  air  that  is  breathed  in  a 
crowded   playhouse,  where   a  great  number  of  ligiUs  arc 
likewise  burning,  cannot  be  wholesome, 

[I.     Private  AnmseiTients. 

These  are, — 1. Music;  2. Dancing;  3. Drawing;  4.Chess^ 
5.  Cards ;  (5.  Games  of  Chance ;  7-  Conversation ;  and, 
8.  Reading. 

1.  ^hLsic. — Music  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  a 
competent  skill  in  it,  is,  on  many  occasions,  of  considerable 
moment.  It  agreeably  supplies  a  want  of  society,  which 
cannot  always  be  commanded  ;  it  is  the  means  of  introduc- 
tion to  many  respectable  and  valuable  acquaintances.  Few 
people  dislike  music ;  and  the  individual  who  bestows  his 
leisure  hours  on  that  innocent  amusement,  whilst  he  pleases 
himself,  if  lie  likewise  entertains  others,  his  labour  will  be 
amply  repaid.  Music  will  also  divert  him  from  the  gaming- 
table, and  various  irregularities,  in  which  he  might  other* 
wise  have  been  tem])ted  to  indulge. 

2.  Daiuihg. — Under  pri»per  iimilations,  dancing  is  a  pro- 
per amusement,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  heavy  at- 
mosphere, much  rt\st,  and  much  ^itting,  render  the  blood 
thick,  and  dispose  persons  to  melancholy.  Moderate  dancing 
has  every  advantage  of  a  gentle  exercise,  besides  the  bene- 
ficial eflcei'j  produced  on  the  niind,  by  cheerful  company, 
and  music.  But  when  carried  to  excess,  or  when  performed 
in  heated  rooms,  and  under  a  couBned  and  vitiated  atmos- 
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Inhere,  it  is  frequently  attended  tvith  pernicious  Cotfse^ 
4}uences,  occasioning  spitting  of  blood,  consumption  of  the 
tongs,  and  inflammatoTy  disorders.  After  dancing,  cooling 
drinks,  and  above  all,  ice,  as  well  as  exposure  to  a  draught 
of  air,  ought  to  be  particularly  avoided^. 

3.  Drammg. — ^Tne  art  of  drawing,  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary,  as  well  as  one  of  the  politest  accomplishments, 
that  a  young  person  of  either  sex  can  possess,  and  furnishes 
tn  agreeable  source  of  occupation  and  amusement.  To 
travellers  it  is  particularly  useful,  enabling  them  to  giv^e  any 
celebrated  landscape,  any  peculiar  dresses,  or  remarkable 
(Characters,  &c.  they  meet  with,  by  which  their  minutes 
must  be  greatly  embellished.  But  the  power  of  drawing 
•eientifically,  complicated  machines,  engines,  &c.  with  ac- 
curacy, and  in  different  views,  is  by  far  the  most  important; 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
ihose,  who  wish  to  benefit  their  own  country  by  visiting 
others. 

4.  Chess. — A  knowledge  of  chess  wa<;  formerly  considered 
to  be  so  important  an  accomplishment,  that  it  generally 
made  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  it  is  now 
less  general,  and  games  of  easier  play,  and  a  lirhter  descrip- 
tion, as  backgammon  and  draughts,  being  sooner  acquired, 
hie  more  common,  and  better  calculated  for  mere  amuse- 
ment ;  for  chess  requires  much  reflection,  and  composure. 

5.  Cards. — These  have  long  been  the  chief  instrument 
of  gaming,  both  for  profit  and  amusement.  They  were  in- 
vented towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Jaquemen  Gringonneur,  a  painter  in  Paris,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  that  unhappy  prince,  Charles  VI.,  in  his  lucid  in- 
tervals. They  were  soon  imported  into  England,  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  makers  of  cards  in  London,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  anno  ]463y  (3d  Edward  IV.,  c.  4), 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  playing- cjrds.  The  progress 
of  card-playing  was,  at  first,  slow,  but  it  has  since  become 
•ufficiently  rapid  and  extensive,  to  the  ruin  of  numbers  of 
unfortunate  gamesters,  and  to  the  loss  of  many  others,  who 
•pend  too  much  of  their  time  in  that  infatuating  amuse*- 
mentf.    The  thought  which  cards  require,  and  the  anxiety 

*  Willich  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  450.  The  late  hours  are  the  m6st 
fMemicioui  part  of  the  modem  system.  Formerlv,  (as  has  been  well  ol>^ 
•srved  by  an  intellieent  friend),  balls  used  to  begin  at  six,  and  to  end  at 
tleven.    Now,  on  the  contrary,  they  begin  at  eleven,  and  tod  at  tix^ 

I  )ieory*i  History  of  Crtat  Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  S€6* 
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HhmocoM&n,  when  «ny  coOAideiible  jim  jf  lA  ^M^  Mf 
•videntty  injurious  to  h^th. 

6.  Gmw8  qf  Chance. — A  vioknl  passion. lor  gfuam.flf 
ohaoce  is  attended  with  much  miscbiffj  both  i^  t^e  gmmr 
•ten  themselves,  and  to  fiOPiety.    To  the  fpm^^itnh  ^^Ufr 
sipaiing  their  fortunes,— 4)y  consuming  their  OKitt  pfeopos 
hours,— by  injuring  their  healtbr*<^nd  by  p|ai(i^g  tiM| 
nep;lect  their  most  important  dudes.    To  aoc^otiyt  Iqr idlf  ' 
pnviDg  it  of  the  advantages  it  might  have  derived  firii«|tf 
better  application  of  the  time  and  talents  of  vum  oC  iff 
members*.    They  have  likewise  been  theOMana  oif  iotef 
ducing,  among  the  lower  orders,  idleness,  theft*  wd  4lp 
bauchery;  and  among*the  higher^have  occasioned^  Uie  sii% 
den  desolation  and  ruin  of  ancient  and  respectable  fiifujlljlfc,; 
and  an  abandoned  prostitution  of  every  princi|de  ci  hflMW  i 
and  virtue,  which  has  too  often  ended  in  suicide.    LRPtn 
have  in  vain  been  enacted  to  prevent^  or  to  punish  thj#  pOb'^ 
nicious  vice,  or  at  least  to  place  so  dangerous  a  pasfftH.^ 
under  some  restraint.  -^ 

7.  Canveraqtion. — Instead  of  cards,  «r  games  of  chanosi 
why  should  not  meetings  be  held,  expressly  for  the  purposf 
of  rational  conversation  ?  On  this  subject.  Dr.  jBcddali 
has  justly  observed,  that  the  object  for  which  people  am  li<f' 
be  assembled  and  held  together,  might  be,  to  diacusa  thi..r 
objects  of  nature,  the  process/s  of  art,  or  some  importaal 
branch  of  polite  literature.  These  meetings  might  be  ren* 
dered  more  interestiag,  by  the  introduction  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  a/;e  when  they  begin  to  use  their  reason.  The 
active  and  the  best  informed,  must  provide  entertainment 
for  the  circle,  but  the  most  passive  part  of  the  companyi 
would  soon  forget  their  listlessness ;  and  in  a  zeal  for  ob- 
taining useful  information,  would  find  a  new  pleasure  in 
existence.  By  the  exclusion  of  the  petty  malignant  topics 
of  common  cvniversation,  a  better  spirit,  and  more  happy 
disposition  would  be  created.  It  would  be  worthy  the  pen 
of  our  ablest  author  of  Actitious  biography,  to  describe  thSL 
probable  eiiects  of  such  a  system  of  connnuuication  among 
families,  (gradaaily  substituted  ibr  the  present),  upon  healthy 
temper,  and  morals.  I'he  state  of  society,  as  it  existed  in 
Geneva,  before  the  troubles  in  Europe,  would  aiford  many 
traits  for  this  interesting  picture f.  Those  who  addict  them- 
selves to  card-playing,  or  to  games  of  chance,  soon  become 

•  Henry't  Hittory  of  Grest  Briuin,  vol.  iii.  p.  599. 

t  Hygeia,  or  Etiiyt  M«ral  and  Medical^  vol.  ii.  £tiay  S,  p.  49^ 
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nnfit  for  any  other  species  of  amusement.  So  fatal  a  pro- 
pensity ought  to  be  checked  in  the  commencement,  and  the 
Dest  means  certainly  is,  that  of  conversation  in  society,  or 
tiiat  of  reading  in  private. 

8.  Reading. — But  of  all  the  sources  of  amusement,  reading 
is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable.  There  vrill  be  found,  not 
as  in  conversation,  the  hasty  effusions  of  the  moment^  but  re* 
flexions  deeply  considered,  and  stated  with  clearness  and  per* 
q[>icuity.  The  anxious  inquirer,  when  he  reads,  sits  down  to 
converse  with  all  the  most  distinguished  characters,  that  an- 
dent  or  modern  times  have  produced.  No  species  of  mental 
labour  can  be  thought  of,  in  which  he  will  not  find  an  in- 
structor ai)d  a  guide.  His  mind  may  be  enriched  by  all  the 
treasures  that  ages  have  produced.  He  may  indulge  himself, 
00  the  one  hand,  with  the  pleasantries  of  Le  8age,  of  Smol- 
let,  of  Fielding,  or  of  Cervantes;  or,  on  the  other,  he  may 

Kb^  into  the  depths  of  the  science  of  morals,  for  his 
action  in  this  world,  or  may  arouse  his  hopes  of  a  future 
itete  of  happiness,  by  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

On  the  whole,  innocent  and  rational  amusements  are  cer- 
Ittnly  to  be  recommended.  They  deceive  the  cares,  sweeten 
the  toils,  and  smooth  the  ruggedness  of  life,  it  is  impos- 
■Ue  for  man,  without  injury  to  his  health,  to  be  constantly 
employed  either  in  mental,  or  in  personal  exertions,  and 
lliat  relaxation  of  mind  which  amusements  furnish,  is  found 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  health.  In  regard  to  the  aged  in 
ptrticular,  Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  that  nothing  more  eftectu- 
ally  contributes  to  the  felicity  of  a  green  old  age,  than  in* 
Ducent  and  entertaining  amusements,  engaging  and  light 
fltudies,  and  rational  diversions,  in  a  cheerful  and  affection- 
ate society*. 

*  Cheyne  on  the  Method  of  Cure  in  Dtteaiei  of  the  Body  and  Mind, 

r308.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Seed  ably  remarks,  in  his  sermon,  entitled. 
The  Case  of  Diversions  stated,"  vol.  i.  Sermon  8,  **  That  it  it  impossible  to 
Mppoee  tliat  the  Deity,  would  abridge  us  of  any  pleasure,  merely  as  such, 
wfioi  it  does  not  interiere  with  lugher  and  nobler  delixhts.  Such  a  notion 
M  highhr  derogatory  to  his  iroodness,  who,  in  forming  the  world,  seems,  in 
tome  things,  to  have  cocsuTttd  our  pleasure  only,  without  any  other  appa^ 
fcntview. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

ON  THS  WOAK  IN  GBNBBAL; 

^^himng  the  Jdvantage$  to  be  derivedj^  Jipm  ArrmgkM 
aid  C(md£7mng  the  Knowledge  already  aecummlaUd,  n^ 
garding  the  most  important  Arte  and  Sdauxe^  ae 
'  ptified  in  the  Code  of  Health  and  Ltmgeviiy. 


DURING  successive  ages,  manj  vduraes  have  bcii 
written  regarding  \'arious  arts  and  sciences,  the  most  csMii 
iial  for  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  hommn  race;  spi 
great  additions  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time^  to-^N 
knowledge  thus  collected ;  but  these  additions  are  atitUlli 
throughout. so  many  works,  and  published  in  such  a  irari^ 
of  languages,  that  it  would  require  many  years  of  ioteMI 
application,  to  become  thoroughly  master  of  all  thefiMSll* 
aiid  observations  which  have  been  already  accumulated,  iol  \ 
only  regarding  anv  entire  art  or  science,  but  also  witli-iiii   i 
spect  to  its  more  important  branches  or  subdivisions;  wmk  i 
of  which,  (for  instance,  those  of  medicine),  are  so  intimal^ 
connected  together,  that  even  the  complete  knowledge  m 
any  one  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  sufficienli 
without  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  rest. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  a  plan  might  be  formed, 
by  which  human  knowledge,  regarding  at  least  some  parti- 
cular arts  or  sciences,  might  be  so  distinctly  arranged,  and 
condensed  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  as  to  diminish  the 
necessity  of  perusing  the  innumerable  volumes  now  extant 
on  the  same  subject*,  and  by  which  men  in  general  might 
be  better  informed,  and  consequently  would  be  better  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their  existence,  than  they  are 

*  The  neceuity  of  condensing  human  knowledge  i*  becoming  everr  diy 
more  apparent.  We  arc  told,  that  there  are  about  S50/XX)  printed  ▼oluoMi 
in  the  National  Library  of  Parift,  bendes  from  70  to  SO/XX)  manutcriptti 
See  Pinkerton*!  Recollections  of  Paris,  voL  i.  p.  50. — As  there  must  be  a 
number  of  works,  in  other  laugua^^es,  not  in  that  librar)',  the  total  number 
of  volumes  now  in  print,  cannot  be  niuch  short  of  500,000 ;  many  thoutaDd 
of  which  must  contain  some  valuable  information.  There  surely  caiiooc  be 
a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  condensing  human  knowledge  as  much* 
it  is  practicable.  Such  immense  masses  of  printed  paper,  can  astwcr  bo 
good  purpose,  and  are  a  heavy  load  upon  literature,  and  the  acquisition  ot 
inefiil  knowledge. 
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at  present.    The  system  i;i^hich  seems  to  me  best  calculated 
for  that  purpose^  1  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

Let  any  art  or  science  be  fixed  upon,  for  example.  Physic* 
Xjei  it  be  divided  into  several  branches^  as,  1.  Anatomy y  or 
the  construction  of  the  human  body ;  2.  Physiology y  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  which  its  various  parts  perform 
when  in  health ;  3.  Pathology ^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  alte- 
rations which  its  structure  ciTid  functions  undergo  when  in  a 
itate  of  disease ;  4.  Practical  Medicine^  or  the  art  of  curing 
its  diseases  by  internal  remedies ;  5.  Surgery ,  or  tlie  art  of 
lemedying  disorders  or  accidents  by  external  application; 
and,  6.  Hygiene^  or  the  art  of  preserving  it  in  health. 

Let  us  suppose,  after  this  or  any  other  division  is  adopted^ 
^hat  ail  intelligent  person  is  employed,  to  draw  up  an  ana- 
lysis of  any  branch  of  the  proposed  subject ;  let  that  ana- 
lysis be  translated,  either  at  t!ie  expence  of  the  Government, 
or  of  a  society  established  for  that  purpose,  into  all  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe ;  and  let  premiums  be  given 
to  those,  who  shall  transmit  the  most  valuable  communica- 
tions upon,  or  will  point  out  the  most  essential  improve- 
ments in,  the  volume  to  be  thus  circulated. 

Let  a  collection  be  made  of  the  most  celebrated  works, 
vhether  ancient  or  modern,  that  have  been  written,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  regarding  tlie  points  in  questioii ;  let 
these  works  be  thoroughly  examined  by  intelligent  men ; 
and  let  every  valuable  fiict  or  observation  they  contain,  be 
extracted  out  of  them. 

Tlie  whole  mass  of  materials  being  thus  collected,  let  an 
able  person  be  appointed,  with  a  committee  of  assistants,  to 
digest  the  whole ;  and  thus  a  work  will  be  formed,  capable, 
undoubtedly,  of  improvement,  by  future  observation  and 
new  discoveric'?,  but  which  would  contain  all  the  material 
information- yiif/ier/o  accumulated.  It  might  thence  be  ac- 
counted A  CODE  or  standard,  for  a  knowledge  of  that 
subject,  in  all  time  coming,  and  to  which  all  future  publi- 
pations  regarding  it  must  necessarily  refer. 

Unless  some  such  mode,  of  arranging  and  condensing 
human  knowledge,  be  devised  and  carried  into  effect,  the 
world  would  be  overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  literature,  with- 
out deriving  that  advantage  from  it,  which  might  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

Indeed,  in  its  present  state,  knowledge  may  be 

COMPARED  to  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  GOLD,  DISPERSED 
THROUGHOUT  A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  ORE.  In  ITS  RUDE 
fX>NPITfON9  THE  STRONGEST  MAN  CANNOT  BEAR  ITS  WEIGHT^ 


OR  CONVSY  IT  TO  A  BIStANCB  ;  BtTf  WtCBN  TUB  FinS  fe0» 
TAL  IS  SBPAllAtED  FROM  THB  DBOSS^  BVBN  A  CUIU)  MAT 
CARRY  IT  WITHOUT  DIPFICnLTY. 

As  the  presenration  of  health,  is  one  of  the  most  iaipor-' 
ttint  snbjects,  to  which  the  attention  of  mankind  can  poMJ 
blv  be  directed,  why  npt  begin  with  that  brandi  of  inqoirif 
Tne  present  volume  contains  an  abstract,  or  analysis  of  tot 
principal  facts  and  observations  regarding  the  presenratiiNl  I 
of  health  hitherto  known;  ye]t  many  errofs most  neceassri^  ' 
have  been  fallen  into,  and  many  important  particulars  ottB^ 
ted.    The  circulation  of  this  worn,  however^  not  onlyil 
home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  might  lead  to  the  com^» 
tion  of  all  these  errors,  and  be  the  means  of  ocdlectiogiH 
the  additional  information  essential  for  the  pofpoae,  Woall 
it  not  be  creditable  for  any  country  toli^ve  the  exptilumC 
tried  ?    The  expence  would  not  be  considerable,  wbcfai 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it  vrould  be  of  tDestiiiiaUl 
value:  And  if  once  such  a  plan  succeeded  regaitliDgesii' 
particular  point,  the  same  system  might  be  transferfed  li  • 
another,  until  every  branch  of  knowledge,  likely  to  iiroaclH 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  human  nature,  was  lnuu|^  J 
irithin  a  small  compass,  and  rendered  easily  accessible.      :    i 

Were  such  a  measure  once  completed,  and  a  petfiet  ^jM  \ 
amen  produced,  the  consequent  advantages  would  apffi  i 
m  such  glowing  colours,  that,  by  the  universal  Mini  uiiwidii  1 
of  every  enlightened  mind,    new  undertakings  of  a  simihr 
nature  would  speedily  be  engau^ed  in,  and  would  be  carried 
on  with  sucii  zeal  and  spirit,  that  no  doubts  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  final  accomplishment. 
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Ko.  I.     Oft  the  Structure  of  the  Body  of  Man. 

WHBN  the  form  of  man  is  first  seen,  the  beauty  and  S3*mme- 
try  of  its  outward  or  external  shape,  must  naturally  strike  every  in- 
tdligent  beholder^ :  But  when  it  is  examined  internally,  its  structure 
appears  still  more  astonishing. 

It  u  to  anatomy  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  intimate  knowledge 
wt  have  acquired  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  But  as  to  many  of  our 
readers,  the  terms  which  anatomists  make  use  of  cannot  be  very  ge- 
nerally intelligible,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  more  popular 
language,  the  result  of  their  researches. 

Man  may  be  defined,  **  a  beings  in  whom  reason  or  spirit,  and 
**  body  and  matter  are  united,  and  whose  existence  depends  upoD 
**  that  union ;  for  the  individual  who  loses  his  reason*  unless  pre- 
"  served  by  the  care  of  others  from  destruction,  would  soon  pe- 
••  rish+." 

As  without  the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  reason,  man  could 
not  exist  for  any  space  of  time,  it  is  neceawry  that  the  mind,  and  the 
reasoning  and  other  faculties  connected  therewith,  should  be  fur- 
nisbed  with  a  proper  place  of  residence ;  accordingly,  she  b  provide* 

•  Milton  has  most  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  man,  as  it  would 
^vikit  any  being  who  first  saw  it. 

'*  Godlike  erect,  wit)>  native  honour  clad, 
^  With  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure  ; 
**  For  contemplation,-and  for  valour  form'd, 
"  His  foir  larve  front,  and  eye  sublime,  dedar'd 
•*  AbsQlute  rttte."  PmndhtLtt^  b.  iv. 

f  la  th^  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Jxsii.  p.  170,  an  account  is  givao  of 
to  idiot,  who  swallowed  several  brass  Mod  iron  instruments,  which  were  found 
m  bit  stomach,  when  he  was  opened.  Hence  it  would  appciir  that,  without 
fOUy  man  could  not  distinguish  whit  was  fit  to  be  eaten. 
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ed  with  the  brain,  where  she  dwells  as  governor  or  superintendant 
of  the  whole  fabric*. 

As  the  mind  must  hold  a  correspondence  with  all  the  material  be- 
ings which  surround  her,  she  must  be  supplied  with  organs  fitted  to 
receive  the  different  kinds  of  impressions  which  they  will  make. 
With  these,  or  the  organs  of  seme  as  we  call  them,  she  is  provided  ; 
the  eye  is  ad.ipted  to  light ;  the  ear  to  sound;  the  nose  to  smeH; 
the  mouth  to  taste ;  and  the  skin  to  touchf. 

Kot  only  are  these  organs  of  sense  necessary,  but  it  is  also  essen- 
tlal  to  have  organs  of  eommumcatum,  to  give  information  to  the 
mbd  of  all  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  and  fitted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  convey  her  commands  over  the  whole  frame.  For 
these  purposes,  the  nerres  were  actually  given,  l^bey  are  chords 
which  arise  from  the  brain,  the  immediate  residence  of  the  roiiid» 
and  dbperse  themselves  in  branches  throughout  all  partsof  the  body. 
They  convey  all  tbu  different  kinds  of  sensations  to  the  mind,  in  the 
brain,  and  likewise  carry  out,  from  thence,  all  the  commands,  or  the 
impressions  she  wishes  to  give  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  human  frame,  however,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  unless 
endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  for  the  pur- 
|K)se  of  being  enabled,  not  only  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  a  va- 
riety of  objects,  but  also  to  fly  from  such  as  are  disagreeable,  dan> 
gerous,  or  hurtful,  and  to  pursue  such  as  are  pleasant  or  useful 
This  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  limbs,  the  muscles,  and  tendon^ 
the  instruments  of  motion,  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  &- 
brie,  wliere  motion  is  necessary. 

Gut  to  support,  and  to  ^ive  iirmness  and  shape  to  the  fabric,  to 
ki€p  tlie  sotUT  parts  in  tlieir  proper  places,  to  give  fixed  p(»ints  for, 
and  proper  <lireclit»n  to,  its  niotion>,  as  uell  as  to  protect  some  of 
the  nioic  inipf  rtant  and  tender  organs,  from  external  injuries,  there 
nnisi  be  ^omt  firm  prop  work  interwoven  throughout  the  whole; 
and,  ill  fact,  tor  such  purposes  the  hones  arc  intended. 

The  prop  v.oik  must  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fabric,  for  that 
%\ouhl  prevent  nnjtiou ;  hence  the  advantage  of  havins:  a  number  of 
bones  tirnily  bound  together  bv  the  lijanient^,  to  prevchl  thdr  dis- 
location; and  the  exlreniilies  of  these  bony  pieces,  \\ litre  llio 
DKive  and  rub  upon  one  another,  niu^t  iiave  smooth  and  slipiieir 
surfaces,  tor  chsv  motion,  which  nature  has  iiappily  provided  for, 
by  vNhat  are  called  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  and  the  svuovia,  or 
j'jnit  oil. 

•  Tlie  foilov,'in«^  dcfcrtption  of  the  structure  of  die  human  body,  U  princiixallr 
taken  from  Dr.  Hunter's  introductory  lettert  to  liis  last  course  of  anatoznic^ 
lc<.tu:e»,  printed  anno  17S4. — Sec  also  Mead's  Medical  Works,  p.  r.Jj. 

f  It  is  a  circumstance  well  eiitiilcd  to  be  observed,  that  the  two  ir.«.$t  impor- 
tar.tof  c»ursen»cH,  n.iir.cly,  the  <igh:  and  the  hearing,  have  double  orcrAos  bf 
uhi»>H  ihcir  scr.sauons  r.rc  communicated  to  the  mind.  By  this  admirable  prt>- 
Tjs.on,  wc  arc  lOkblcd  to  see  or  to  hear  every  where  around  us,  and  the  animal 
ift  in  M*mt  measure  prepared  for  the  niisfortun*  of  the  Iom  of  one  of  thcae  Dobk 
wid  ncccuary  ctgata  of  the  body.— Sec  Derlum's  Phyiico-ThcoJorr.  voll 
p.  147.  '  *'• 
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There  mast  also  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole  appara* 
tns,  both  to  give  it  a  finn  compactoess,  and  to  defend  it  from  a  thOu* 
sand  injuries.    These  are  the  purposes  of  the  skin. 

As  this  body  is  intended  for  society  and  intercourse  with  other 
beings,  more  especially  of  the  same  species,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
shall  be  endued  with  the  means  of  expressing  and  communicating 
its  thoughts,  by  sensibly  marks  or  signs.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
provided  with  the  organs  and  feculty  of  speech,  by  which  it  can 
throw  out  signs  with  amazing  facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

Such  a  being,  however,  as  is  above  described,  would  soon  perish, 
unless  provision  were  made  for  its  duration ;  and  not  only  for  re- 
pairing the  injuries  it  may  commit  upon  itself,  but  also  those  to 
which  it  must  be  exposed  from  others.  A  treasure  of  blood  is 
therefore  actually  provided,  f>ill  of  nutritious  and  healing  particles, 
and  capable  of  being  converted  into  bone,  into  muscle,  into  nerve, 
into  gland,  and,  iit  short,  into  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Im- 
pelled by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  it  repairs  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  human  frame,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
decay ;  whilst,  by  other  vessels,  called  absorbents,  the  digested  food 
u  conveyed  from  the  bowels  into  the  mass  of  circulating  blood,  and 
any  noxious  or  useless  matter  is  carried  off  from  the  body. 

To  prevent  this  treasure  from  being  lost,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  repairing  the  damages  of  the  machine,  the  blood  is  kept 
in  perpetual  circulation,  so  as  to  return  to  the  heart,  whence  it  is 
again  propelled  for  the  purposes  of  fresh  reparation.  In  the  course 
of  its  being  thus  circulated,  abo,  whatever  is  redundant,  useless,  or 
noxious,  in  the  mass  of  blood,  is  separated  from  it,  and  thrown  out 
of  the  system. 

But,  as  this  store  of  blood  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  hu- 
man machine  would  of  course  perish,  it  is  necessary  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  fresh  supplies.  This  is  most  effectually  done  in 
the  following  nranner :  A  variety  of  articles,  belonging  to  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  scattered  around.  The  frame  is 
provided  with  hands,  the  fittest  instruments  that  could  be  contrived, 
for  seizing  and  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in  various 
ways  to  be  consumed.  These  articles,  which  we  call  food,  must 
first  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  and  then  converted  into  blood. 
To  prepare  them  for  the  stomach,  it  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cut- 
ting and  bruising  the  food,  and  a  juice,  at  all  times  prepared  in  the 
mouth,  which  mixing  with  the  food,  it  is  thereby  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  Is  aflerwards  changed  in  the  stomach,  (partly  by  the  action  of 
that  organ  itself,  and  partly  by  a  juice  secreted  in  it),  into  two  parts, 
one  resembling  milk,  which  is  nutritious,  and  is  conveyed  by  the 
lacteals  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  other  into  matter, 
which  on  undergoing  a  farther  change,  by  ihe  admixture  of  gall,  be- 
comes excrementitious. 

For  various  important  purposes  in  life,  also,  it  is  endued  with  ou 
gans  of  respiration,  by  means  of  which,  the  blood  undergoes  changes 
of  colour,  and  b  deprived  of  noxious  matter*  whilst  it  acquures  mat* 
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tcT  that  is  Hserul ;  diid  tliat  viul  warmth  is  kppt  up,  wilhoul  which 
no  aniitiiil  could  exist. 

TliUB  llie  aniiiiHl  is  ftirmshrd  with  every  article  necesSHrj  for  its 
immediate  existence,  and  also  wirlilhe  means  of  prolonging  ilsdura- 
lioD.  But  as  alt  animals,  after  being  Dourished  and  reured  up  lo 
their  full  sirengtii  and  iitmost  )>erfectioD,  must,  in  process  of  time, 
begin  to  dccav,  anil  must  ultimalely  perish,  the  meatij  of  renovatioa 
are  necessary,  and  this  is  provided  bj  the  creation  of  animals  of  dif- 
IVrent  sexes,  by  whom  llie  species  cun  be  multiplied  willioni  end. 
If  ive  compare  the  animal  ab<i«e  described  with  any  rauchiuc  in 
I  ivhii'h  human  art  has  exerted  ils  utmost  skill,  for  instance,  the  best 

■  'coiisirucled  watch  that  ever  nas  made,  we  shall  soon  be  ci'nvinred, 

■  'beyond  llie  possibility  of  doubt,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence 
I  •knd  power  in  the  formation  of  that  aniuiat,  far  surpauiog  what  man 
B'Ib  capable  lo  execute. 

I"  Tlie  powers  which  it  possesses,  mock   all  human  invcution  or 

■  'Citation,  and  are  cbaraeterislics  of  a  much  iiiperior  artist. 

■  ^'  From  the  above  imperfect  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
I  ^fntnf.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  lljat  the  existence  uf  sn  com|^i- 
I  Stated  a  machine  shotild  be  of  short  duration,  more  especially  as  it 
I  h  cot  only  exposed  to  internal  devjuy  *,  but  alsoevery  iiiooieut  liable 
^•fa  a  variety  of  external  injuries. 

p'  Indeed  when  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  frame  itself,  more 
B^Wpecially  iu  the  decline  of  life,  we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  causrt 
v^ief  OUT  dirsolulion  are  inevitable,  aud  that  it  is  eijaally  impossible  to 
I^Jjtrevmt  the  fatal  period  of  death,  us  to  change  the  established  laws 
m'w  iialuref.  In  proportion  as  we  become  older,  the  bones,  tbc  carli- 
I    hges,  Ihe  membraiicB,  the  flcsb,  the  skin,  and  every  lilire  of  tbe 

Ik  ■  Tl»  ingenlDni  Dr.  Walnhoiue,  of  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  in  ■  iMMr 
K  (l|o  the  author,  on  [he  luljjecii  of  Heilih  utd  Longevity,  malui  tlw  (oUoWiDt 

■  ^utbcinui  obKrvatroni  on  [he  dcrny  of  the  human  frame. 

■  *"  "  There  «-e  certain  periodi  of  life,  if  T  miitake  not.  whicti  .re  ^aredy  ti«- 
■•*'  ticed  by  medical  wnfen,  lii.  about  Ihe  age  of  Hli,  when  the  lean  man  h»- 
[,•  comei  falter,  and  tbe  fat  own  leaner.     Another  belween  the  year*  of  4*4 

£.  and  50,  when  hit  appetite  fail>,  hit  comptciioo  fadn,  and  when  Wn  ton^r  ia 
__^  iipi  to  Ik  furred  on  itie  least  ciertion  of  body  or  micd.  At  ihii  period, 
Wtl  '"*  """^'*'  become  flabby,  hii  joinM  weak,  hu  tpiriti  droop,  and  hit  deep  a 
■**  imperfect  and  unrefre>hi[i|;.  After  lufle ring  under  tbne  coniptaintt,  a  yev, 
^'^  or  pertiapi  two,  be  ilarti  afreth  with  renewed  vigour,  and  got*  On  tu  St  or 
Mf^  flil,whena<in-ilar  change  taltct  place,  bul  with  aggr>med  t)inptomi.  Dnr- 
W],^  iuR  the  naiural  chuige  that  talcei  place  between  43  and  50,  no  paninilir 
If*  organ  lulfers,  bui  a  f^dual  and  uniform  lieliriiraiim  lupervenei.  At  ibit 
■••■  tiine  he  fit«  <;iperieiitei  a  leluctancy  to  iioop ;  be  prefen  a  cirriaiEe  to  riding 
B^i  on  hiirteb^cli,  and  be  fiodi  hinuelf  more  iBcctcd  by  ehingn  of  the  weather. 
E*  He,  iKvcnlultK,  cumotonlv  |iu>et  through  thii  kind  of  "  mtHilo-f,'  aod  rc- 

■  £  gaini  liit  hcallli,  with  a  litllc  diminution  of  muicular  Hrrnglh,  until  he  torwa 
W~  ti^lj-  ibeo  'te  er^viiy  of  age  it  more  itrongly  marked,  andlic  begini  to  bout 
^*  of  nil  age  and  it*  prcmgalivti.  Thii  ii  tbe  reiult  of  my  abwrvatiOM  en 
p.  •  uhcn,  compared  wiib  my  uwn  perwaal  ejperience,  which  goei  do  Unbrr 
I      **  thui  youtowu,  being  burn  in  the  lame  year,  vif.  IT54." 

(  Buir.1i,  vol.  iL  p,  177.  Kce  al>u  Dr.  HilUrr't  Iniiuity  into  the  Meant  nf 
tmpiovLng  Medical  Knowledge.  CsA  ./  Kwi/iJ,  vol.ii.  p.  4.— Tl>e  eeUbraW* 
■RKibjuitioculoaiei  the  mow  doctrine  in  Knxig  tctniii  "  Coipui  beiUMQss, 
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body,  become  more  solid,  hard,  and  drv.  Every  part  shrinks  and 
contracts;  and  every  movement  is  performed  with  slowness  and 
diiiirulty.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  sluggish  and  interrupted ; 
perspiration  is  diininisbed;  the  secretions  change;  digcstiou  be- 
comes slow  and  laborious;  the  nutritious  juices  are  less  abundant, 
andy  being  rejected  by  parts  which  are  already  too  dense,  tbey 
conimunici:te  no  supplies.  These  parts,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  al^Cciriy  dead,  because  they  have  ceased  to  receive  nourishment. 
Thus,  the  body  dies  by  degrees ;  its  motions  gradually  decay ;  life 
wears  away  by  almost  imperceptible  steps;  and  death  is  only  the 
hsi  term  in  the  series  *• 

"  per  actionet  a  vita  sana  inseparabilis  teniim  ita  mutatur,  ut  tandem  mors 
**  aenilift  occidat  inevitabilis.** — JnsU  Med,  Sect.  I05S. 

^  This  last  sentence,  from  BufFon,  seems  to  be  taken  from  Cicero  de  Scnee* 
tute.  **  Ita  sensim  sine  scnsu  aetas  senescit,  nee  subito  frangitur,  sed  diuturni* 
'*  tatc  exciaguitur.'*  Th^  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  concurs  in  these  doctrines.  He 
observes,  that  his  health  consists  in  a  regular  motion  of  the  fluids,  together  with 
a  proper  scare  of  the  solids,  and  di^ases  are  their  aberrations,  which,  as  they 
are  numberics*,  and  one  often  produces  another,  it  is  next  to  a  miracle,  that  the 
animitl  body  should  be  able  to  hold  out  to  extreme  old  age.  But  a  body  such  as 
ours,  cannot  [^visibly  retain  life  for  ever,  because  the  membranous  fibres  of  the 
blood  vcss;.{)(,  w!uch  were  made  elastic,  in  order  to  drive  their  included  juices 
forward,  become  gradually  harder,  and  at  length  rigid,  whence  they  are  ren- 
dered'incapable  of  execudng  their  offices,  and  the  secretions  of  the  several  parts 
are  diminished  by  degrees.  And  that  the  useless  juices  are  not  sufBciently  car« 
ried  off  by  perspiration  in  old  age,  (a  business  very  material  to  the  continuance 
oC  life),  manifestly  appears  from  dissection^  of  the  bodies  of  very  old  people,  the 
iofides  of  their  arteries  being  sometimes  found  ossified  here  and  there,  whereby 
they  hadalmost  entirely  lost  their  springiness,  and  the  orifices  of  the  natural 
duets  are  often  observea  to  be  quite  cartilaginous.— See  Mead  on  the  Human 
Body,  p..')4€. 

liord  Bacon  thus  explains  his  ideas  regarding  the  necessary  decay  of  the 
liuman  frame. — ^The  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat,  are  easily  repaired  after  the 
decline  of  years,  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts,  as  the  membranes,  all  the 
tunicles,  the  sin<>w.s,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a 
word,  aimojt  all  the  organical  farts ^  are  hardly  reparable  ;  and  to  their  loss,  and 
ceasing  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functions,  the  whole  tends  to  disso* 
lution. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  absurd,  than  the  idea  that  the  human  frame  can  be 
preserved  for  ever,  or  even  for  a  much  lon|;er  period  than  at  present.  All  spe- 
cific remedies,  as  tinctures  of  gold,  vital  ehxirs,  balms  of  life,  and  other  quacke- 
ries of  the  same  sort,  are  ridiculous.  If  life  can  be  prolonged,  it  can  only  arise 
Irom  the  natural  advantages  which  any  individual  possesses ;  or  from  his  iollow- 
ing  those  rules  which  experieiice  have  sanctioned,  as  the  most  conducive  to 
hinlth. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  impress  these  ideas  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as 
not  only  quacks,  like  Paracelsus,  but  even  distinguished  philosophers,  like  Des- 
cartes, nave  imagined  it  possible  to  prolong  life  very  considerably  beyond  the 
common  period.  Indeed  Descartes  declared,  **  Tbat^  though  be  could  not  venture  to 
•*  prwrnise  to  render  a  man  immortal^  yet  be  was  sure  it  'was  possible  to  lengthen  out  his  life 
«•  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.**  He  died,  however,  at  the  age  of  54.  See  Bayle's 
Diet,  vote  Cartes  (Rene  Des, 


come  a  burden  opoo  our  friends.  We  ate  unable  to  protideitiir  oipf 
jnm  aubsitteDeey  alid  othen  must  labour  ftr  that  pwpose.  Ikcbo* 
^pBie  fietfiil  aud  impatient ;  and  the  mind  often  bfco»M«MMO 
UuUd  that  the  body. 
,  ^  Nor  .i»  this  ail.    If  we  live  to  a  great  age,  all  the  ftieiA  «f 

Sith  have  probiOlily  gone  before  u8»  and  we  are  uBwilUm^  or  wm^ 
p  to  Cora  new  connections.  The  maoneiVi  the  idcas^  perhapetba 
jjerv  language  of  our  youth,  have  undergone  material  alteratioa% 
aind  we  are  disinclined  to  go  with  the  tide*.  In  short,  wa  become 
aplitaiy,  singular,  and  burdknsome  beings,  in  the  midsC  of  a  cwwd^ 
bustling  about  other  matters,  and  indifferent  about  our  compJahHsL. 
Js  it  then  wonderful,  that,  when  an  old  woman  (Mary  Campb^ 
was  asked,  at  the  desire  of  the  author  of  this  work,  whether  eli| 
wished  to  live  any  longer,  her  answer  should  be,  *^  AW  m  mif 

■  The  best  consolation  certainly  is;  when  a  jpersou  can  refiew.a 
song  and  well  spent  life,  and  can  part  with  it  without  reiuctance^ja 
Ihe  hope  of  enjoying,  m  another  and  a  better  world,  those  scenes  af 
happiness,  which  coifld  iiot  be  expected  ui  this  ioi^r&ct  staled 
c^iistenoe,  • 

No.  III.  Cireumiimitei  cammted  with  ike  Permm  ef  f*e  ImM^ 
duai,/avourable  or  advene  to  Health  and  LmUgeviiy. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  fereim  of  the  indiviJuab 
having  a  material  tendency  to  promote  health  and  longeviry,  eiai 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  almost  totally  independent  of  any  care 
or  exertion  on  his  part,  are, — 1.  rarentage.  2.  Perfect  birth. 
3.  Gradual  growth.  4.  Natural  constitution.  5.  Form.  6.  Sex; 
and,  7*  Tlie  efforts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth. 

Each  of  these  particulars  it  will  be  proper  separately  to  consider. 

1.  Parentage. — ^There  is  no  circum^itancc  which  seems  more  to 
indicate  health  and  probable  longevity  to  any  individual,  than  hb 
being  descended  from  healthy  and  long-lived  ancestors!.     It  is  well 

*  Alexander  (Jerome),  a  cardinal,  made  his  own  epitaph,  which  ahewt  that 
he  was  not  displeased  with  his  destiny.  It  ponsists  of  two  Greek  verses,  which 
signify  that  he  died  willingly,  because  he  ceased  to  l>c  witness  of  several  thine*, 
tnie  sight  of  which  was  more  insupportable  than  death.  Such  would  be  the  <S»- 
podtion  of  all  m^n,  if  reflection,  if  reason,  if  good  sense,  were  capable  of  •«> 
mounting  the  mechanical  impressions  that  made  us  in  love  with  life.  Set 
Bavle*s  Dicr.  voce  Alexander  (Jerome.)  Buchanan  also  expressed  himself  tired 
of  life  before  he  quitted  it. 

f  The  Author  has  collected  several  instances  of  great  longevity  in  Scotland, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Code  of  Longevity,  vol  ii.  The 
ftate  to  which  some  of  these  individuals  were  reduced,  makes  the  idea  of  a  pro* 
longed  state  of  existence  an  object  not  very  desirable. 

t  This  doctrine,  says  Camper,  is  of  great  antiquity :  for  both  Hippocratci 
and  Pliny  have  remarked,  that  though  there  are  some  exceptions,  owing  to  the 
child  tiinterisg  in  the  womb  of  the  im>ther,  yet  it  is  a  general  rule^  thai  neakhy 
pvfnttwillhtTe  healthy  children.  ^ 
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InMwn,  that  ehfldren  have  a  predisposition  to  snfler  from  the  mala* 
dies  of  their  parents*;  and,  on  the  sanie  prineiple,  they  are  well 
cotitled  to  enjoy  the  perfections  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
birth.  Indeed,  m  the  course  of  all  the  nuniemns  inquiries  which 
we  have  made  regarding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  frequently 
ap|)ears,  though  the  rule  is  far  from  being  universal,  t'lat  wlierever 
any  individual  was  distinguished  tor  longevity,  his  progenitors,  either 
on  tlie  paternal  or  maternal  side^  enjoyed  a  similar  duration  or 
length  ohife. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  having  aged  parents  is  an 
infallible  criterion  of  long  life.  We  see  every  day,  how  much,  ia 
Ibis  respect,  persons  even  in  the  same  family  differ  from  each  other; 
and  how  often  the  brothers  and  sisters  r>f  lliose,  who  have  lived  be* 
yand  a  centur}*,  liave  died,  some  in  infancy,  some  at  manhood,  and 
«ome  at  the  other  periods  of  life. 

Indeed,  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  and  particular  inquiry 
that  has  liitherto  been  made  regarding  old  peopk*,  namely,  the  re* 
ports  transmitted  to  the  author  from  Greenwich  and  Kilinui.ihuin 
hospitals,  and  from  the  workhouses  in  London  and  the  neis^hboiir- 
iiood,  proves  to  what  extent  the  rule  may  be  justly  carricflf.  Tiie 
number  of  individuals,  beyond  80,  contained  in  theso  rt^jiorts 
amounts  to  no  lesb  a  number  than  598,  of  these  303  alhrnied  that 
they  were  descended  from  long-lived  ancestors ,  but  the  remaining 
Q^5  either  could  not  give  any  account  of  that  important  circum- 
stance at  all,  or  declared,  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  re- 
gard to  the  longevity  of  their  ancestors.  Though  having  ai^d 
parents,  therefore,  may  give  a  predisposition  to  a  lengthened  dura- 
tion of  life,  yet  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  more  espociailj 

*  1  am  aitured,  by  a  very  intelligent  accoucbtur,  that  diseasef  are  often  com- 
municated  from  the  parents,  which  destroy  the  enibrvo  in  uteros  or  prove  fatal 
•con  after  birth.  The  most  obvious  proof  of  this  kind,  is  the  venereal  infection 
bcin^:  transmitted  from  the  father  to  the  ftrtus,  although  in  such  a  iatent  state 
in  him,  as  neither  to  aJcct  his  own  health,  nor  to  produce  disease  in  the  mother 
9f  the  child. 

There  is  nodoabj^he  observes,  that  parents  communicate  to  their  children  9 
predisposition  to  certain  diseases.  Many  suppose,  that  this  hereditary  predis* 
position  may  be  obliterated  by  suitable  measures,  but  the  proofs  of  this  are  not 
jfet  quite  satisfactory.  Whatever  promotes  the  general  health  of  the  individual, 
must  tend  to  remove  any  weakness  or  facilitv  of  derangement,  depending  on 
orisinal  corporeal  structure,  and  perhaps  nothing  else  can  be  done.  Before  ex* 
penmeou  on  this  subject  could  aflbrd  any  satisfactory  evidence,  they  must  be 
Tiried,  and  so  multipued,  that,  perhaps,  no  single  individual  could  complete 
them.  He  add^,  **  I  have  some  such  ezperimentB  at  present  going  forward,  but 
**  even  althou^  the  result  proves  such  as  I  hope,  I  could  not  rely  implicitly  011 
*  thrm  as  deciding  the  question.** 

Doctor  Brown,  who  rejects  the  idea  of  hereditary  taints,  yet  seems  to  admit 
that  a  certain  texture  •fstam'ma  is  favourable  to  certain  forms  of  diseases.  Brown'a 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  S55.  I'here  can  be  little  doubt  that  chronic;il  diseases  de* 
pcnd  m<  '*b  im  tue  original  conformation,  or  rather  mal-conformation  of  certain 
parte  ori^fgant;  and  that  the  ion  should  resemble  his  parent  in  the«e  respecis^ 
^  M  natural  as  that  he  should  have  timiiar  features. 

f  S9«  Code  of  JLoPgevity,  voi  ii.  Appendix.    Nos.  7, 8. 


JwMied  peiiOM  ilMiiild  be  profaiUtctflii  itairT;«sliM]rto^iUm- 
BOtliiBg  bot  diseate^  deformity,  and  poHticd  miidiie^.   Tha^  bov* 
•fer,  woald  be  going  mucb  too  far.    Yet  notfaiogiiiicly  can  be  tMtp 
imnded,  tban  strongly  to  recommeBd  to  thoae  who  ave  Jiodjf'  teLtt» 
bnrit  may  family  ixmtae,  to  be  peculiariy  circumspect  in  fbev  wSaf*^ 
ner  of  iivbig,  aiud  to  guard  against  its  attacks^  at  leial  at  an  eail^jW^' 
riod  of  their  lives^  by  attention  to  air,  to  exereiaey  and  lodiet.   'KK,  < 
certain^  that  ISiniily  diseases  have  often,  by  proper  caie»  betah  1p^^  : 
off  &r  one  generationf;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  belief  ^^'  \ 
by  persisting  in  the  same  course,  and  fbmimff  jodidoaa  eat^aUm    ' 
cenaections,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be  wbolly  eradicaied;  ail' 
that  a  fiiniily  constitution  may  be  found  as  capable  of  ioipnyvaeMtt; 
as  a  family  estatej.  '  'S!^ 

S.  Perfect  BirlA.—- It  is  well  known,  that  nine  calendar  aaMii 
art  the  proper  }ieriod,  during  which  the  fcetus  ought  to  'lemafa-ll' 
the  womb  of  tlie  mother^ ;  and  such  U  the  beautiful  arrangcassll 
which  nature  ^has  made  for  its  protection  and  Dourishment,  llii^ 
should  it  be  sooner  expelled,  iu  consequence  of  any  accidental  tSk' 
conistance,  uo  pouible  care  or  attention,  after  birtli*  can  ivcll  aaM^* 
pensate  lor  the  advantages  of  wiiieh  it  has  thus  been  deprived|b 
though  great  care,  or  the  circumstance  of  having  healthy  paierfl( ' 
will  go  far  in  remedying  even  this  heavy  misfortune.  i     i 

There  was  formerly  an  idea,  that  children  of  eight  months  giarih- 
aeldoni,  if  ever,  throve ;  whilst  those  of  seven  months  mightf  •       *">' 


\" 


•  Set  KHfoiaiid,  vol  it.  p^  t8a,aiid  Donwftic  MiediGiiie,  p.  a. 

f  Aretpsctahle  phyndan  (Dr.  Wright)  infonn^iiie,  that  the  Lgftrm 
will  M>metixnes  past  over  one  jreneration,  but  will  aMiinKlly  break  out  the 

f  Buehan's  Domestic  Medicine,  18th  edition,  p.  8.  In  another  part  of  Ui 
work,  that  intelligent  author  justly  remarks  that  the  unhealthinew  of  pareott 
mutt  be  a  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  their  children ;  and  that  it  would  be  m 
reasonable  :o  expect  a  rich  crop  from  a  barren  9oil>  as  that  strong  and  beatthf 
children,  without  great  care  from  their  birth  till  they  reach  maturity,  shouldbt 
bom  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intemperance te 
disease. 

A  delicate  female,  brought  up  within  doors,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  exercise 
and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may  bring  a  child  into  tht 
world,  but  it  is  hardly  fit  to  live. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular  lives  of  fathers*  we  shall 
tee  further  cause  to  believe,  that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  cousiitution  of 
their  parents.  A  course  of  vice  must  spoil  the  best  constitution  ;  and  whea 
once  a  disease  is  contracted  and  rivcued  jn  the  habit,  it  is  in  a  manner  entailed 
on  posterity. 

5  There  is  a  good  note  in  Hargrave*s  edition  of  Coke's  Littleton  on  this  sul^ 
ject,  (vol.  iii.  p.  IKS.  193.  b.  note  ISKX)  It  concludes  with  tlic  following  opinioiM 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  1.  The  usuii  period  of  gestation  is  mne  calea* 
dar  months*  but  there  is  very  commonly  a  cUfTcrence  of  one,  two*  or  three 
wccWm.  S.  a  child  may  be  born  alive  at  any  time  from  three  months,  but  wf 
see  none  born  with  powers  of  coming  to  manhood,  or  of  being  reared,  lieforesc" 
ven  calendar  months^  or  near  that  time.  The  usual  period  is  nine  calendar 
months,  or  970  days,  and  thence  to  40  weeks,  or  280  days. 

I  Hippocrates  considers  perfect  birth  so  essential,  that,  in  his  book  tDtStHl^ 
auitri  pMrfu^  he  contends,  that  children  bum  in  the  seventh  month  addom  ovt 
long. 

^  Xfay,  Lord  Baconp>e6 10  far  at  fo  taj,  that  a  birth  il^  the  eighth  BMUthi  is 


tl  18  certainly  of  greut  importance  to  the  healtb  of  the  child,  aiid 
Khe  future  stretigUi  of  the  iDdividual,  that  the  foetus  should  complete 
nine  months  in  the  mother's  wonib.  As  to  the  allegatioii,  that  childreii 
Df  eight  months  will  not  thrive,  when  those  of  seven  months  will^ 
modem  experience  has  proved  that  the  idea  is  ill  founded.  It  is 
DOW  perfectly  ascertained,  that,  with  one  exception*,  the  longer  the 
GoBtua  remains  m  uiero^  after  the  seventh  month,  the  stronger  and 
bealthier  it  proves ;  so  that  a  child  born  at  the  eml  of  the  eighth 
month,  has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  one  bom  before  that  time^ 
It  is  mcredible,  at  the  same  tune,  what  variety,  in  degree  oivitaUty^ 
b  observed  in  tlie  foetus.  In  some,  the  slightest  circumstance  de- 
itroys  Ufe,  whereas  in  others,  the  vital  principle  b  with  the  utuiosC 
difficulty  extinguished. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  wlietlier  a  foetus  of  seven  months  old 
any  become  a  person  distinguished  for  health  and  longevity,  there 
is  a  living  witness  tliat  such  a  circumstance  may  take  place ;  for 
fames  Donald,  an  old  man,  residing  near  Dunharton  in  Scotland, 
iged  about  one  hundred  years,  was  born,  it  is  said,  in  the  seventh 
month. 

As  there  ought  properly  to  be  but  one  child  at  a  birth  in  the  hu* 
man  race,  among  the  cases  of  imperfect  birth,  ought  to  be  enume- 
rated, those  instances  where  more  infants  than  one  have  at  once 
been  produced.  For,  as  Bacon  has  well  remarked,  the  first  breed* 
ing  of  creatures  is  ever  most  material ;  consequently,  a  lesser  coin* 
picssion,  and  a  more  liberal  nourishment  of  the  young  one  in  the 
womb,  tends  much  to  long  life.  This  happens,  either  when  young 
OBes  are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in  birds,  or  when  there  are 
lingle  births.  In  regard  to  tlie  human  race,  when  there  are  only 
twuw,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  material  difference;  and  an  ex- 
imple  has  been  transmitted  to  the  author,  from  Montrose  in  Scot* 
land,  of  twin  brothers  of  the  name  of  Watt,  both  still  living,  who 
liave  passed  the  eightieth  year  of  their  agef.  This  is,  however,  the 
wily  instance  of  such  a  circumstance,  thut  has  reached  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  believed  that  n(»  exumple  can  be  pnidnced  of  any 
HUP,  where  a  greater  number  than  tvtfins  have  been  distinguished 
for  long  life, 

3.  Gradual  Growth. — Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  the  first, 
vrho,  by  a  careful  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  the  lives, 
lK)th  of  man  and  of  a  number  of  difierent  animals,  established  this 
bnportant  principle,  that  creatures  in  general  lived  in  proportion  to 
the  slowness  with  which  they  reached  maturity ;  and,  indeed,  this 
!fl  the  case  in  regard  to  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  it  a  sign,  he  observes,  that  nature  finishes  her  periods  in  larger 
:ircle8. 

BOC  only  not  long  Uycd,but  oot  likdjr  to  live.  He  adds,  that  'mkiitt  births  sre 
■cconnted  the  longest  lived,  but  thb  is  probably  too  re&ied. 

•  In  Mme  particular  habitt,  if  the  fottut  rtmaint  bcyood  the  cij^ith  mooth  m 
Ar«,it  diet  for  want  of  nourithmeut,  or  loma  other  defcetn  Under  sneh  dr* 
sooMianceit  premature  labour  has  bcoi  brought  on  with  the  happifit  «Ac^ 

f  See  Code  of  Longevity,  vol  iL  Appeadiz,  p>oa. 
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It  is  owini^  to  this  circumstance,  that  people  io  cold  coontries^  and 
whose  growth  b  not  accelerated  bj  eiirichhig  food,  or  early  de* 
bauchery,  live  much  longer  than  the  natives  of  warna  couDtnes,  who 
are  reared  in  a  manner  in  a  hot-bed,  and  who  are  fuli  grown  nm 
and  women  at  twelve  years  of  age^. 

Nay,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  mental  facultieSy  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  growtli  of  the  person.  It  rarely  happens  that  |Mf^ 
mature  genius  lasts  long.  Such  prodigies  seldom  survive  the  fiftieth 
year  of  their  life,  and,  in  general,  they  perish  at  a  much  earlier  pe« 
hodf. 

Perhaps  one  principal  cause  why  the  duration  of  human  life  ii»€a 
the  whole,  lessened,  in  |>eriods  of  civilization  and  industry,  is  this 
that  all  descriptions  of  men  are  brought  fonvardtoo  rapidly.  Tbt 
children  of  the  poor  are  compelled  to  work,  before  their  strength  is 
at  all  matured,  which  injures  their  growth,  and  lays  the  fouudalioa 
of  future  diseases.  The  children  of  the  opulent,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
have  their  education  unnecessariiv  hastened;  and  they  enter  into iIm 
world  before  they  arc  fit  to  guard  against  its  snares.  It  is  certainly 
necessary,  that  a  foundatiim  be  laid,  in  early  youth,  for  the  nMMt 
€!«sential  branches  of  education,  as  grammar,  writing,  and  arithnw-^ 
tic;  and  some  knowledge  acquired  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of 
the  most  important  languai^es  of  modem  times.  If  a  good  founda- 
tion, however  be  laid,  and  if  there  be  any  turn  or  disposition  for  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  youth  of  genial 
will  acquire  all  the  knowledge  essential  for  the  generality  of  the 
situations  of  litV,  without  being  too  much  hurried  on.  But  if  he  be 
brought  forward  too  early,  he  get!>  hito  company  beyond  his  yearSi 
he  must,  to  a  certain  exttnt,  follow  their  example;  he  gets  habits  of 
dissipation;  the  ^^lowtii,  hoth  of  his  body  and  mind  is  unfortunatWy 
accelerate<i,  and  he  lav>  a  foundation  cither  for  a  sickly  and  misera- 
ble old  age,  or  perhaps  for  a  premature  dib^olution. 

•  BufFoii  makes  the  dlfTerencc  between  the  southern  and  northern  parti  of 
Europe,  in  rcjj^ard  to  their  inhabitants  reiiching  puberty,  only  two  ye;irs,  vol.  it 
p.411.  But  the  diflercnce  is  still  greater,  when  compared  with  Africa,  or  ibe 
w.irni  cl'matcs  of  Asi:i  and  America.  It  was  owing  to  their  avoiding  early  dixipi- 
lion,  according  to  Ilufcland,  that  the  great  size  and  ^.trength  of  the  ancient  Gtr- 
mans  ought  to  be  attributed;  and  it  is  to  the  same  causes,  tliat  the  great  du  ratios 
of  himian  life,  in  many  of  the  mountainous  and  insular  districts  of  .Sco:l-ind,i»  in 
•ome  degree  to  be  ascribed.  liufibn  remarks,  (vi»l.  ii.  p.  'Ill),  that  childrri 
brougiit  up  in  the  country,  or  whose  parents  are  poor,  require  two  or  three 
years  longer  to  arrive  at  puberty,  than  the  cliiidren  of  more  opulent  pareriti, 
becau-e  their  food  is  not  only  bad,  but  given  too  sparingly.  That  verj'  circuxxh 
•t.mce,  however,  by  clucking  too  rapid  a  growth,  may  be  of  service  to  them,  or 
at  least  may  promote  their  longevity. 

•f-  The  most  extraordinary  iiii ranee  of  early  maturity  recorded  in  history,  ii 
that  of  Louis  th.e  Second,  Kin;:  c»f  Hunirary,  wli(),it  is  said,  was  born  so  long  be- 
fore the  natural  time,  that  he  had  no  skin  ;  in  hi>»ccond  year  he  was  crownvd; 
in  his  tenth  ytar  he  succeeded ;  in  his  fcuirteenth  year  he  had  a  complete  beard ; 
in  his  Tfiecnth  l.o  married  ;  in  his  eighteentli  he  had  grey  hairs  ;  and  in  liis  twen- 
tieth htt  died.  See  Hufcland  on  Animal  Life.  A<i  to  weakly  whildren,  who  are 
■aid  /•  U  /'"»i«'/V- .''/  li-velct:^^  they  get  forward  in  point  of  talent,  bec^tu'ic  ihey  en- 
joy more  of  (be  company  and  conversation  of  their  parents,  ffom  tbdr  inabil  / 
to  partake  of  the  ^port^  and  exercisct  !»ui  tabic  to  chcir  years. 


APFENBIX*  IS 

Though  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  duration  of  life 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  period  required  in  growing  to  maturity, 

Ct  authors  differ  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  result  ought  to 
calculated.  Buffon  contends,  that  though  man  finishes  his  longitu- 
dinal growth,  or  arrives  at  bis  highest  stature,  wlien  he  reaches  the 
sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  yet  that  his  body  is  not  conn 
pletely  unfolded,  in  regard  to  thickness,  before  he  has  attained 
thirty.  A  man,  therefore,  who  glows  till  thirty,  ou^lit  tp  live  till 
niuety  or  a  hundred,  or  three  times  tlie  period  of  his  growth*. 

Lord  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  consid«>rs  it  to  he  a  rule  of  nature, 
that  animals,  in  general,  should  live  eiij^lit  times  the  number  of  years 
which  is  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  their  perfect  growth  ;  and,  on 
the  idea  that  man  attains  to  full  maturity  at  twenty  years,  a  strong 
presumption  tlience  arises,  that  the  age  of  man  might  be  extended 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

But  Bufi'oH  justly  remarksf,  that  persons  of  either  sex,  who  are 
long  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  should  outlive  those 
who  advance  more  rapidly  to  that  point ;  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibres,  are  later  in  arriving  at  that 
degree  of  rigidity  which  is  necessary  to  their  destruction, 

4.  Natural  Constitution. — It  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  how  much 
individuals,  even  those  who  resemble  each  other  in  several  re^^pects, 
vary  in  constitution  or  temperament| ;  and  still  more,  such  as  differ 
in  form,  looks,  size,  complexions,  &c.     You  will  see  one  affected 
by  the  least  cold,  and  anotlier  that  can  brave  all  the  elements.   One 
bears  pain  with  ease  and  f(»rtitude,  whilst  the  least  bodily  trouble 
affects  the  other  most  severely.     With  some  constitutions,  all  dis- 
tempers  are  mild  and  gentle,  \vhil<)t  with  others  they  are  violent,  and 
cured  with  difhculty.     One  person,  you  will  find,  liable  to  catch  any 
contagious  disorder,   whilst    another   may   visit,  without   hazard, 
bouses  the  most  infected  with  the  plague  or  other  similar  malady. 
One  is  inclined  to  get  fat  and  nnwieldly,  even  at  an  early  age,whilst 
others  remain  light  and  active,  even  to  the  close  of  lite.     In  some, 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  bodily  and  mental  dis))ositi(Hi  to  longe- 
vity ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  individuals,  frequently  under 

*  BufTorifVoI.  ii.  p.478. 

•f*  BufFon,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  The  following  circumstance  tendft  to  prove  the 
dangers  of  premature  growth.  The  ccli'brated  Berkely,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  toolc 
a  strange  fancy  to  know,  whether  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  increase  the 
human  stature;  and  an  unhappy  orphan,  caUed  Masrratb^  appeared  to  him  a  fit 
fubject  for  the  experiment.  It  is  not  said  what  process  he  pur&Ued  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  certain  that  the  youth  became  seven  feet  hieh  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  carried  through  various  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  years  of  h\% 
bfe,  and  exhibited  m  the  prcJiglous  Irhb  Giant.  But  so  dtsproportioned  were  hit 
organs,  that  he  contracted  an  universal  imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
dieidofoldage  at  twenty.  See  Wilkinson's  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland, 
one  volume  octavo,  printed  at  London,  anno  1777,  p.  167. 

%  Appearances  in  this  respect  are  verv  deceitful ;  but  th^  science  of  physiogt* 
aomy  nas  some  foundation  in  nature,  tnough  iu  doctrinet  roust  be  liable  m 
ttaco  uncertainty.  « 
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(he  molt  upikYoaimbk  cureuiiisUiiioetf  and  in  thenoit  tfn#lMikMlM 
cUouites,  have  attauied  lo  a  great  and  happy  age ;  whOtt  in  alhei% 
the  most  lalubrious  eooutiyair,  a  district  abounding  with  aged  iahsf 
hitantS)  a  strict  adherence  to  the  best  Ivies  of  diet^  a  regular  coua^ 
of  recreation  and  exercise,  and,  when  necessary,  the  aid  of  the 
iiulful  (Ajfucians-— even  all  these  advantages  combioedp  aie 
ficient  to  josure  a  long  and  healthy  life^^ 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  know,  why,  the  haisan  body 
being  equally  organued,  as  far  as  anatomical  observations  shew,  dir 
not  the  same  general  causes  produce  the  same  efiects  upon  dit 
What  b  the  real  difltrenoe  between  one  constitution  or  tempcuuuaA 
and  anothei:!    Is  it  founded  upon  aov  difference  in  ofganiartioa^ 
hereditary,  or  otherwise  T    Or,  b  it  only  the  consequence  of  a  ccr* 
tain  conlmued  manner  of  life  and  habitft    It  b  said,  thataach 
ftiestions  are  inexplicable  by  the  lavis  of  animal  economy;  and  thrf .' 
toe  idea  of  dbtinct  temperament  b  a  chimera ;  nay,  that  if  distinct 
temperaments  did  exbt  in  nature,  they  must  be  altered  by  so  mua^ 
adventitious  circumstances,  that  the  coiisequeoces  drawn  from  thein  ^ 
Btust  in  general  be  erroneous.    Instead  of  cntermg,  therefare^  inla 
auch  abstruse  speculations,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  what  am'  * 
tim  signs  of  a  constitution,  the  most  likely  to  ttgoy  health,  and  to'' 
attaui  longevity. 

It  b  said,  that  the  great  Boerhaave  learned  the  charadcrisik ' 
s%ns  of  perfect  health,  from  dealers  in  slaves*  who,  from  long  prae* 
tice,  necessarily  become  particularly  well  acquainted  with  tlie  doe^ ' 
trine  of  signs  or  symptoms! ;.  and  some  useful  information  ni%ht  ii '' 
obtained,  by  ascertaining  the  system  pursued  by  tbero  in  sudi  exann*' 
nations.    The  following  are  the  signs,  which,  according  to  medical 
autltors,  denote  a  good  natural  constitution,  and  prognosticate  long 
life. 

1.  A  sound  stomach  and  organs  of  digestion;  without  which,  it 
is  impossible  to  enjoy  good  health,  or  to  attain  to  great  age.  Lord 
Bacon  justly  calls  the  stomach  "  the  father  of  the  family;"  for  if 
it  goes  wrung,  the  whole  body  suffers.  It  is  the  principal  and  most 
important  organ  for  the  restoration  of  our  nature;  «and,  iudeedv 
when  our  stomach  is  in  good  order^  the  passions,  which  are  so  oAea    - 

« 

*  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  160. 

f  Sec  Letter  from  Chcralier  Edelcrantz. — Code  of  Longevity,  voL  ii.  Appcn* 
diz^Ko  ti.  p.  11. 

\  ProfeMor  Finke*»  Medical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  449.— At  toon  at  the  ocgroii 
are  landed,  he  ob8er\'es,  that  they  are  immediately  examined  with  regard  to 
their  health,  at  unblemished  slaves  are  principally  sought  after.  Slave  dealer^ 
therefore,  are  well  acquainted  with  semiotics,  (the  doctrine  of  tignt  or  tymp* 
toint),andI  have  somewhere  read,  that  the  great  Boerhaave  leamc  the  charao* 
terittic  signs  of  perfect  health  from  slave- dc;4lcrt.  At  the  sale,  many  l>lemisbci 
•re  attempted  to  be  concealed,  but  those  which  are  apparent,  very  muchdiini' 
Bish  the  value  of  the  slave.  The  want  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  makes  a  slave 
worth  two  dollars  less.  I'he  purchaser  is  only  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  ci* 
— '~~  whether  huaUve  be  sound  or  not. 
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the  causes  of  disease,  have  a  less  destructive  influence  on  our  ho* 
dies*.      2.  A  wcU-org»iiized   breast,  and  orgaus  of  respiration; 
breatliing  being:  one  of  the  most  incessant  and  necessary  of  the  vital 
operations,— the  means  of  rendering  tlie  blood,  exhausted  in  the 
course  of  circulation,  again  capable  of  serving  the  pur()oses  of  life« 
3.  A  heart  not  too  irritable.    Though  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  essential,  yet  it  necessarily  occasions  a  great  waste,  or  internal 
consumption.    I'hose,  tlierefore,  who  have  a  hundred  pulsations  in 
a  minute,  must  be  wasted  much  more  speedily  than  those  who  have 
only  sixty.     A  stout  unifonn  pulse,  accordingly,  is  a  strong  sign  of 
long  life,  and  a  great  mean  to  promote  it ;  whereas  a  pulse,  either 
always  quick,  or  where  every  trifling  agitation  of  the  mind,  or  other 
circumstances,  increases  its  rapidity,  can  hardly  be  accompanied  by 
long  life.     A  certain  degree  of  rest  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
nourishing  particles  may  settle,  and  be  converted  into  the  substance 
of  our  bodies.     4.  A  good  temperament.    The  best  is  the  sanguine, 
tempered  with  a  little  of  the  phlegmatic*    This  produces  a  serene 
cheerful  mind,  moderate  passions,  undaunted  courage,  and  that  state 
.  of  soul  whicli  is  the  most  fitted  for  longevity.     5.  A  strong  natural 
power  of  restoration  and  healing ;  by  means  of  which,  the  losses  we 
daily  and  hourly  su:>t'din,  are  not  only  repaired,  but  repaired  well. 
This  not  only  depends  on  a  sound  digestion,  and  a  regular  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  but  also  upon  the  perfect  state  of  the  absorbing 
vessels,  and  the  orgaus  of  secretion ;  by  means  of  whicli,  our  nou- 
rishment not  only  reaches  the  place  of  its  destination,  but  also  per- 
fectly pure,  and  completely  freed  from  all  extraneous  and  pernicious 
mixture.     It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  enabled  persons,  as  a 
Duke  de  Richelieu  and  a  Louis  XV.,  to  attain  great  age,  amidst  a 
life  of  debauchery  and  fatigue ;  for,  with  such  an  advantage,  con* 
sumption  may  be  exceedingly  strong,  without  the  individual  suflVr- 
ing  much,  if  it  be  speedily  repaired.    Nor  is  a  strong  natural  power 
of  healing  less  advantageous,  since  it  keeps  back  and  rcinovcN  the 
cause  (if  disease.     This  is  more  especially  exempliiicd  in  savages, 
who  are  in  so  healthy  a  state,  that  tiie  most  dreadful  wounds  heal 
lip  without  surgical  as*iistanre.     6.  An  uniform  and  faultless  confor- 
mation of  the  whole  body;  as  an  imperfeyt  structure  gives  an  easy 
opportunity  for  the  rise  of  local  diseases,  wliicli  may  bring  on  death. 
7.  No  particular  weakness  of  any  part;  for,  even  where  the  orquni- 
xation  is  a))parently  good  and  perfect,  there  may  be  a  sccn*t  enemy 
in  some  part  or  intestine,  from  which  destruction  may  afterwards 
be  conveyed  to  the  whole  body.     8.  A  medium  quality  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  organization,  strong  and  durable,  but  not  too  dry  or 
rigid ;  which  latter  qualities  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  du- 
ration of  life.     In  the  last  place,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  ])hy- 
sician,  Sard  dettiqite  hcminis  est,  venerem  appeierc,  et  ad  earn  valert, 
€t  sobolem  procreare^:  and,  indeed,  it  seldom  happens,  that  those 

^  See  Tisfot,  Essai  sur  Ics  Maladies  des  Gens  du  Monde,  p.  8. 
f  Conspectus  Medicinx  Theoreticjc,  auctore  Jacobo  Gregory,  M.D.  edit, 
an.  1790;  vol.  i.  ca[>.  1.  p.  11. 
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who  are  in  thb  raped  deficknt,  or.  mhm%  penom.  tQi  Mtililrf, 
life  long. 

But  it  must  not  be  luppoMd^  tiiat  wikbont  n  nntnraL  food  tm/fi^ 
tnlion,  the  ctuoyment  of  good  henllh  and  loogmi^  ai^  be.M- 
peeled;  many  exampleei  ae  that  of  Galen  and  olMt%  pcoaatka 
oontrary;  aixl,  ndeed,  it  is  lo  be  obaefved,  that  stMn|  coMlitB- 
tioBi  HHnetinics  do  not  kit  lo  well  as  the  nMuaefieeUa;  .mc.ib  Iht 
int  place,  tboae  who  ei\|oj  that  adyanUige,  are  taonpted  to  l|iba.tai 
OBie  of  thcic  health,  and  to  oae  greater  freedom,  with  it^lwA.ji 
Me  second  place,  thej  often  safferiaorefroBilfaesaniediaenac^tliip 
thoae  who  have  less  encrgj  to  contend  with  it,  the  trhe>wan<a  of  Iha 
disorder,  b«ng  soiaetiines  agcravalod  by  the  strength  of  the  .pmieatii 

6.  Form  ^  ike  JfuKvubial'— Amoog  .the  fsrioas  rin  MWifansii 
which  necessarily  lend  to  promote  health  and  loacevity,  indepoadvl 
of  attention  to  Ike  jobservanca  of  parUcidar  niks,  these  is  none  if 
■sore  ewential  importance,  than  ike  fttfm  which  the  indinM 
VBoeirei  from  nature;  for  it  b  evident,  that,  in  so  deikato  a 
oUne  as  man,  any  asaterkl  tinih,  in  regard  to  it  ructttR^  must 
#r  later  be  fotal^ 

As  it  is  probabk  that  the  form  the  most  likely  to  pkase  the 


^  nannble  vgumenti,  howercr,  ore  not  wanting,  in  fovoor  evim  of 
nuty.  WiUiam  rUji^  Esq.  who  wai  «  Member  of  Pwiiamcnt  Ibr  i 
ywurs,  wrote  an  ingenious  esssy  on  defonnity^  which  wst  paUiihed  >cpifiid|yb 
a^  it  tbo  preserved  in  DocUey^  FugitiTe  Pieces,  nrinecd  in  a  ^obt  Bwk  smi 
}7e&  He  lumsdf  waadeforoMd,  andhedefoidsUMshipcwhichBttme^ni 
him,  by  the  loUowii^  obsenrations:-— 

**  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  if  the  human  frame  is  warped  and  dinio- 
portioned,  it  will  be  lessened  in  re^rd  to  strengtii  and  activity,  and  win  be 
rendered  less  fit  for  its  dilFerent  functions;  consequently,  that  deformed  peruoi 
should  not  be  healthy  or  long^-Iiyed.  But  this  is  a  question  best  determined  kf 
facts ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  instances  are  too  few,  or  unobserved,  to  draw  a 
seneral  conclusion  from  tlicni.  Besides,  health  is  more  in  a  person's  own  posrcf 
tnan  is  commonly  imigined,  and  is  more  the  reward  of  temperance,  than  the 
effect  of  conr.titntion.  The  celebrated  Ksop  certainly  was  not  young-  when  be 
died,  and  might  have  lived  longer,  had  he  not  been  murdered  at  Delphi.  Tbs 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  died  at  6'7;  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  at  78 ;  Mr.  Popes 
father  at  7  J.  Ou  the  other  hand,  tiiere  are  several  instances  of  deformed  per- 
sons dying  at  an  early  age. 

*•  Experience,  ana  the  observations  of  natur.ilisfs  will  determine,  t^ietbcr 
deformity,  ahstracudiy  cmtider^d^  is  prejudicial  to  health ;  but  in  its  conscoueacci 
it  is  most  commonly  au  advanjcage.  Deformed  persona  having  a  1cm  Jure  <tf 
strength  tliau  others,  are  mure  careful  to  prc'^ervc  it,  and  are  often  more  in- 
clined to  be  temperate,  wliich  is  a  great  preservative  of  health.  As  deforaicd 
{Persons  also,  arc  not  formed  for  violent  exercise,  they  are  less  KaUe  to  sodi 
disorders  as  are  the  natural  conseciuctice  of  it.  They  also  escape  many  acci* 
dents  to  which  persons  of  an  atlilctic  make,  and  who  j^oiy  in  their  strengtb, 
are  always  exposing  themselves,  to  nuike  trial  and  give  proof  of  it.  Few  de* 
formed  per8<ms,  however,  can  want  strength  to  perform  moderate  exercise, 
which  is  a  great  preservative  of  health.*' 

•  An  intellif^ent  corret>pondcnt  observes,  with  respect  to  tlic  form  and  grtnrtk 
of  the  individual,  that,  il  we  except  the  narrow  chest,  and  the  habit  aoda{^ 
pearance  of  debility  which  some  persons  have,  particularly  when  young,  be 
noes  not  think  that  either  of  these  circumstances  denote  probable  ion^rviiy,  si 
he  has  seen  long-lived  persons  of  almost  all  forms,  compftexions,  and  habici  of 
body.    In  general,  however,  he  thinks,  that  persons  of  sodentely  ipaiaJMbii* 
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fuarf  and  painter,  from  the  beaut j  and  symmetry  of  the  shape,  is 
tlie  best  calculated  to  enjoy  good  health,  we  shall  first  give  the 
dimensions  which  these  artists  have  fixed  upon,  as  the  standards  of 
perfection,  previous  to  any  medical  or  anatomical  description  of  a 
aimilar  nature. 

Artists  commonly  divide  the  height  of  the  body,  into  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  face;  they  likewise  divide  each  face,  or  tenth  of 
the  body,  into  three  equal  parts ;  the  first  commences  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  termiuutes  at  the  mot  of  the 
nose;  the  nose  is  the  second  divisicm;  and  the  third  extends  from 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  chin.  In  measuring  the  rest.of  the  body, 
they  use  the  term  nose,  or  length  of  the  nose,  to  den<^te  tlie  third  of 
a  face,  or  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  body.  The  first  face  begins  at 
the  n)ot  of  the  hair,  above  the  forehead,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  the  chin ;  but  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  cnnvn,  there 
is  still  a  third  of  a  face,  or  a  nose,  in  height. — Thus,  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  chin,  there  is  a  face  and  a  third ; 
from  the  chin  to  the  juncture  of  the  clavicles,  or  collar-bones,  two- 
thirds  of  a  face;  and,  therefore,  from  the  top  of  the  breast  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  is  twice  the  length  of  the  face,  or  the  fifth  part 
of  the  body;  from  the  joining  of  the  clavicles  to  the  under  part  of 
the  nipples,  they  reckon  one  face ;  from  this  to  the  navel,  is  the 
fourth  face ;  and  the  fifth  extends  from  the  navel  to  the  divi  ion  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  which  should  complete  half  the  length  of 
the  body.  Two  faces  are  exhausted  between  the  thigh  and  knee,  to 
the  last  of  which  they  allow  half  a  face,  being  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  face ;  two  faces  are  assigned  between  the  knee  and  top  of  the 
foot ;  and  from  that  to  the  sole,  half  a  face ;  which  conY))lett  s  the 
ten  faces,  or  length  of  the  body.  This  division  has  bren  made 
from  men  of  ordinary  size;  but,  in  those  of  a  higher  st.»ture,  they 
allow  aliout  half  a  face  additional,  between  the  nipplos  and  the 
commeucement  of  the  thighs,  which,  iu  tall  men,  is  not  tlie  middle 
of  the  body.  When  the  arms  are  fully  stretched  iu  a  horizontal 
line,  the  space  between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers,  is  eipial  to 
the  length  of  the  body.  From  the  joining  of  the  collar-bones,  to 
the  articulation  of  the  shoulder-bone  with  that  of  the  arm,  is  one 
face ;  when  the  arm  hangs  down,  or  is  bended  forward,  it  is  four 
faces  in  length ;  two  between  the  joint  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
elbow,  and  two  between  the  elbow  and  the  root  of  the  little  finger; 
in  all  five  faces;  and  an  equal  number  for  the  other  arm,  which  is 

{>reciseiy  the  length  of  the  body;  about  half  a  face  remains  for  the 
ength  of  the  fingers;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  half  a  face  is 
lo6t  in  the  joints  of  the  elbows  and  shoulders,  when  the  arms  are 
extended.  The  hand  is  about  a  face  in  lecgth,  the  thumb  a  third 
of  a  face,  or  a  nose ;  and  the  longest  toe  is  nearly  of  liie  same 

are  longer  lived  than  corpulent  persons,  yet  of  these  he  has  known  many  attain 
diflBerent  periocls  between  70  ana  80,  which  is  as  long  as  the  generality  of  per« 
■out  can  expect,  or  perhaps  wish,  to  protract  existence. 
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length  M  itii  the  tliumb.  The  under  part  of  the  foot  is  equal  in 
length  to  tlie  sixth  pari  of  the  height  of  the  body. 

Such  is  the  standard,  according  to  which  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  best  proportions  of  the  male  human  figure;  though  it  may 
be  impossible  to  find  such  a  degree  of  symmetry  and  perfection  in 
any  one  individual  that  ever  existed*. 

Medical  men,  in  the  views  they  give  of  the  form  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  health  and  hmgevity,  deal  more  in  general  description 
than  in  such  minute  details.  According  to  Hufelandf,  who  has 
dwelt  more  tully  than  any  other  medical  author  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  following  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  destined  for  loo* 
gevity.  , 

He  has  a  proper  and  well-proportioned  stature,  without,  however, 
being  too  tall.  lie  is  rather  of  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat  thick 
set.  His  complexion  is  not  too  florid ;  at  any  rate,  too  much  rud* 
diness  in  youth  is  seldom  a  sign  of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches 
rather  to  the  fair  than  the  black  ;  his  skin  is  strong,  but  not  rough. 
His  head  is  not  too  big;  he  has  large  veins  at  the  extremities,  and 
liis  shoulders  are  rather  round  than  flat.  His  neck  is  not  too  long; 
his  belly  does  not  project ;  and  his  hands  are  large,  but  not  too 
deeply  cleft.  His  foot  is  rather  thick  than  long :  and  bis  legs  are 
£rm  and  round.  He  has  also  a  broad  arched  chest,  a  strong  voice, 
and  the  faculty  of  retaining  his  breath  for  a  long  time  without  dif* 
ficulty.  In  genera],  there  is  a  complete  harmony  in  all  his  parts. 
His  senses  are  good,  but  not  too  delicate ;  his  pulse  is  slow  and  re- 
gul'.ir. 

His  stomach  is  excellent;  his  appetite  good;  and  digestion  easy. 
He  cats  slowly,  and  has  not  too  nuicli  thirst,  which  is  always  a  sigu 
of   rapid  sclf-consinnptiun. 

In  miirniljhe  is  serene,  active,  susceptible  c)i'joy,  love,  and  hope; 
bnl  iii^en^i})!e  to  llie  impressions  of  I'.atred,  ani^er,  and  avarice.  His 
pa^^i«»n>  never  become  too  violent  or  destructive.  If  he  ever  gives 
\\d\  lo  iini^i  r,  lie  experiences  rather  an  u-eful  ijiow  of  warmth,  au 
aitilicial  inul  uentle  fever,  without  an  overflowing  of  the  gall.  He 
IS  fond  aK(»  of  emplt)\ment,  parlieulurK  calm  meditation,  and  agree- 
able ^jjecnh'.ti'ins  ;  i^  an  optimist  ;  a  friend  to  natural  aflections,  and 
di»!iu  ?>tir  teli'  it)  ;  has  no  thirst  after  honours  or  rithcs,  but  is  salii- 
tied  with  liis  lot. 

J'lie  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  upon  such  a  sul»- 
jt  ct,  mu^t  alwavs  be  treated  with  great  deference  and  resp.ect,  audit 
i>  the  more  netessarv  to  take  notice  of  them,  as  he  alludes  to  some 

•  Burton,  V(>1.  ii.  p.  ^OOy  H>1.  The  celebrated  artists,  B»'irtolo2ri  and  Ci- 
priaTii,  l.owfvcr,  gnvc  inorc  ^^r.ice  to  their  fl^urtSf,  by  deviating  from  these  pro- 
portions, and  givin^r  n^orc  length  to  the  body,  particularly  in  fenialea.  In  re- 
gard to  teniili*.,  Pelebien,  in  his  Fntrctien?,  \o\.  ii.  p.  4t,  'i/;,  hab  drawn  up  a 
partivTi^lar  d<--*.  ripiion  oi  ilr.  b"autii'S  of  the  feaiaie  lorin,  the  substance  of  which 
it  oiven  in  Crito,  or  a  Di.dogiie  on  Beauty,  by  Sir  Henry  Beaumout.  i>«« 
X>cdsltv'*  Fu<jitive  l-^iecei,  in  i\.j  volfc.  Svo.  printed  enn^  1 76 J. 

^  Voi.i.  p  ':?.}. 
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particulars  not  mentioned  by  Hufeland.  Among  other  observations 
regarding  this  point,  he  remarks,  that  a  head  somewhat  less  than  to 
the  proportion  of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  wide  nostrils,  a  large 
mouth,  an  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy,  leeth  strong  and  contiguous,  firm 
flesh,  a  raw-boned  Tbodv,  with  veins  lying  higher  than  the  flesh,  be- 
token long  life.  He  adds,  that  a  broad  chest,  a  large  hand,  a  short 
and  round  foot,  thighs  not  fleshy,  deep  calves  of  the  leg,  eyes  some- 
what large,  senses  not  too  quick,  the  pulse  in  youth  slow,  but  quicker 
in  old  age,  facility  in  holding  the  breath  in  youth,  the  body  inclhied 
to  be  bound,  but  more  laxative  in  the  decline  of  years,  are  also 
signs  of  long  life*. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  speculations  of  artists,  of  philosophers,  or 
of  physicians,  that  the  form  the  best  calculated  for  health  and  lon- 
gevity can  alone  be  described;  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
lived  long,  having,  in  various  cases,  been  examined  by  skilful  anato- 
mists, the  causes  of  their  long  lives,  and  of  their  ultimate  dissolution, 
have  been  thus  ascertained,  with  considerable,  though  not  decisive, 
accuracy. 

The  first  anatomical  account  drawn  op  of  the  dissection  of  any  old 
person,  is  the  one  given  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  (l6'lh  November  1()38),  at  the  extraordinary  ag'.  of 
152  years  and  9  months f.  Notwithstanding  his  great  a^e,  >ct  his 
body  was  found  very  fleshy,  his  breast  hairy  and  large,  his  heart  was 
great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat,  his  viscera  were  sound  and  strong, 
especially  the  stomach,  his  brain  was  entire  and  firm,  all  his  inward 
parts  appeared  so  healthy,  that,  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet  and 
air,  he  might,  perhaps,  b^ave  lived  a  good  while  longer.  He  had 
such  strength  of  body,  that  he  was  able,  at  the  130th  year  of  his 
age,  to  do  any  husbandman's  work,  even  thrashing  of  corn;  but, 
coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  into  the  thick  air  of  Lon- 
don, and  after  a  constant  plain  and  homely  country  diet,  being  taken 
into  a  splendid  family,  that  of  the  Earl  uf  Arundel,  where  he  fed 
high,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the  best  wines,  the  natural  functions 
of  the  parts  of  his  body  became  overcharged,  his  lungs  obstructed, 
and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  disordered,  upon  which  there 
could  not  but  soon  ensue  a  dissolution  X* 

•  He  farther  observes,  that  the  fair  complexioned  are  shorter  livers  than  the 
black  or  red.  That  the  hairs  of  the  head  should  be  hard,  and  not  soft  or  deli- 
cate ;  and  that  hairiness  of  the  upper  parts,  and  on  the  breast,  is  a  sign  of  short 
life :  but  of  the  lower  parts,  as  the  thighs  and  legs,  of  long  life. 

The  celebrated  Lavatcr,  (Hunter's  Translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  169j,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  signs,  if  not  the  ingredients,  of  long  life.  An  elevated  forehead, 
•link  eyes,  a  large  nose,  frontal  sinuses  raised  and  spacious,  a  chin  lirm  and  pro- 
minent, lips  doMsd,  a  skin  soft  and  puckered,  but  not  over  lax,  a  character  art- 
ful, suspicious,  covetous,  and  deceitful ;  obstinacy  and  emulation  are  insepara- 
ble from  it.  Every  man,  he  adds,  destined  to  reach  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
has  a  muscular  forehead,  furnished  with  a  soft  skin,  and  the  nose  somewhat 
curved. 

t  Hit  grandson,  Michael  Michaelstone,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  127.  Sec 
Gaston,  p.  75.    He  died  an.  1763. 

I  The  whole  deicription  it  too  loDg  to  be  here  inserted,  bat  will  be  found  in 
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There  b  another  account  of  the  dissection  of  an  old  nuui,  $im 
preserved  in  the  Piiilosophical  Transactions^  which  merits  obflem- 
tioD*.  It  is  of  a  worker  in  the, mines  of  Switzerland,  who  died  in 
1723,  aged  109  years  and  three  months.  Without  eiiiering  into  the 
anutpmical  circumstances  therein  mentioned,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  many  important  parts  of  the  body,  which  ought  to 
have  been  soft,  were  found  in  a  hard  state,  in  many  cases  boov  and 
cartilaginous,  and,  in  some  particular  places,  quite  ossified ;  plainly 
proving,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  human  frame,  is  owing  to  the 
soft  parts  becoming  hard,  and  even  b«my,  and>  consequently^  in- 
capable of  perfonuing  their  proper  functions. 

A  third,  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  per- 
son distini^uished  for  old  age,  is  the  one  given  by  Doctor  Jauiei 
Keill,  of  John  Rayles,  a  button-maker,  who  died  at  NorthaniptoH, 
anno  1700,  in  the  130th  year  of  his  age.  This  account  is  accom- 
panied with  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  constitutional  requi- 
sites for  longevity. 

Dr.  Keill  ribbcrves,  that  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  aorta,  or  the  great  artery  of  the  body,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  his  death.  The  coat!»  of  the  stomach  were  fo 
thin,  ^hardly  thicker  than  thin  writing  piper),  that  they  were  inca- 
pable of  ])erforming  their  usual  functions,  and  consequently,  his  di- 
gestion must  have  U*cn  spoiled.  He  had  not  tasted  meat  for  some 
years;  and  had  latterly  lived  solely  on  small  beer,  bread  and  butter, 
and  sugar.  Rut  had  his  digestion  been  better,  that  would  have  been 
of  little  avail,  for  it  was  impossible  that  his  blood  could  circulate 
duly,  while  the  i;ieat  artery,  having  become  cartilaginous,  gristly,  or 
hard,  had  Um  it>  eliisticitv.  Nor  is  this  all.  Hi-,  whole  tlesh  and 
skiii  leit  hurd  ;  .\\u\  his  brain  was  so  firm  and  solid,  that,  in  cutting, 
it  lundly  moistened  the  sides  of  the  knife.  It  was  highiv  probablci 
that  tlie  same  disposiiion  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Indeed,  \\hoever  coiisiders  how  soft  a  suhstance  an  animal  bwly 
is,  at  its  first  bi^iiiniiig,  and  liow,  froni  time  to  time,  it  acquires 
firnnie^s  and  suliditv,  will  easily  be  induced  to  helicve,  that  old 
age  brings  on  a  more  than  ordinary  hardness  to  all  the  fibres  aud 
vessels. 

The  fibres  and  vessels  of  old  j)eoplc  beroiuinfj  tlius  hard  and  con- 
tracted, the  necessary  con*iequence  is,  a  diminution  of  their  secre- 
tions ;  their  skin  is  always  dry,  and  their  per>piralion  very  liltlef. 

the  Philo»ophical  Tran*:icuc  ns,  No.  41,  p.  R-JiJ; — nlso  in  I.owthrop's  Abridge- 
ment, vol  iii.  p.SC'o.  Ill  Doctor  Harvey's  account,  it  is  parlioularlv  remarked, 
that  tlic  appearance  of  t;ic/».'/i/j  7 rrT. ///(/«;/  !»cr\cd  not  a  little  to  contlrni  the  re- 
port (f  his  hav.ii)L;  undcr;^one  public  censures  for  inconiincncv,  even  at  the  2^ 
oi  1 .0,  esprrially  seein;^  that  nuicii  after  ih  .t  lime,  iie  married  a  widow,  ^ho 
(Uclarcil,  *•  t  i.ni  cum  if.sa  nm  hal)ui>se,  ut  ;.lii  mariti  st)lent,  ct  usque  at  12J 
•'  anuw'-  :cr: .  ;'.v*'.'h,  •-olitum  cam  ca  con«'re:suni  frL\uientasse.'* 

•    i'h.|i>>    ;.Iiu-..l  Tr.hs.'K  ii(ii;-»,  'So.C>'7()      Sic-  .;  -.>  Mcad'.s  X^^tVcs,  p.  C,i9. 

f  '1  hey  IV  Ii'k;  wi«.e  j'eneiiw'.v  biju:.d.  Old  hay Ics  went  u»  stvu'l  bn:  c.nre 
in  the  iLi)  or  twilve  d.i\s,  for  swme  ye;'.rs  bilore  he  ditd.  ]'roni  this  circuni- 
ftiai.cc,  and  from  the  ^y.e^t  (ju^atity  of  blood  which  Baylet  had,  it  is  p:ul>uLlr 
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The  Mntm  of  the  m»elsy  and  the  fieqnent  rfaeumt  and  catarrhs  of 
oM  people,  evince  the  effiecti  of  the  closeness  of  the  coats  of  the 
ivesMls ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  fibres  of  the  arteries  become  indu- 
sratedy  instead  of  assisting,  they  obstruct  the  heart  in  circulating  the 
blood. 

FVom  the  anatomical  examination  of  Parr  and  Bayles,  there  are 
two  particulars  which  seem  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  pre- 
itrvalion  of  long  life.  A  due  conformation  of  all  the  vital  parts  is 
certainly  most  desirable ;  but  a  sound  heart,  and  good  lungs,  are 
absolutely  essential,  without  which,  length  of  days  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. The  heart,  in  particular,  must  be  strong  and  iibrous,  for, 
as  it  is  left  alone  to  force  the  circulation  of  a  hurge  quantity  of  slug- 
gish blood,  great  strength  is  absolutely  requisite  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  iiuictive  vessels,  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and 
back  again,  which  may  be  more  easily  done  by  men  of  a  low  stature, 
auch  as  old  Bayles  was.  The  gooduess  of  the  lungs,  and  a  large 
chest,  are  also  essential  requisites,  in  consequence  of  which  the  uir 
lias  its  full  effect  upon  every  particle  of  the  blood.  Every  otlier 
means  should  likewi^ie  be  thought  of,  which  might  render  the  blood 
better  calculated  to  be  easily  moved  through  the  contracted  chan* 
ueb  of  an  old  body. 

Dr.  Keill  justly  remarks,  that  the  dissections  of  old  persons  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous,  to  ground  any  positive  opinion  regarding 
the  effects  of  age,  and  the  causes  of  the  death  of  old  men  *  ;  but 
that  it  certainly  is  a  judicious  system  to  follow,  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  such  a  softness  in  all  the  fibres,  that  they  may  easily  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and,  by  tlieir  elasticity,  restore  them- 
lelves  to  their  former  state,  and  thus  to  enable  the  body  to  perform 
all  its  pro))er  functions. 

Having  discussed  these  anatomical  inquiries,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  two  points,  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  still  require  more  particular  attention,  namely,  height  and 
corpulency. 

As  to  the  first.  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  tallness  of  stature,  if  it 
be  not  immoderate,  with  a  convenient  form  of  making,  and  not  too 
slender,  especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  a  sign  of  lung  life. 
On  the  contrary,  men  of  low  stature,  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too 
active  and  stirring  f. 

The  middle-sized,  in  our  opinion,  however,  are  more  likely  to  at- 

that  he  would  Kave  lived  longer,  with  the  auistance  of  opening  medidnet. 
which  would  have  diminiahcd  the  quantity  of  his  blood  ;  or  even  by  j^entle  and 
moderate  bleedings. 

*  The  necessary  information  on  this  head,  might  be  obtained,  by  dissecting 
"die  bodies  of  such  old  men  as  die  at  any  public  ho^ital,  in  particular  those  of 
Chelsea,  Greenwich,  and  Kilmainham. 

f  To  be  long,  and  slow  in  growing,  he  adds,  it  a  sign  of  long  life ;  if  to  a 
greater  stature,  a  greater  sign;  if  to  a  lesser  stature,  yet  a  sign;  though  con- 
tnrily,  to  #row  quickly,  to  a  great  stature,  is  an  evil  ag&|  if  to  a  fnudl  ttaturt^ 
ChelmtviL 


Uia loDgeiilj  than dther  tlij& tall  ttr  ahort  Ttmpdlnmimmwftm 
jjjtiM^hMi  ^  Aoojpmg,  which  iiyiiic»  tbe  osfifts  «f  jvipintio^  uri 
hMtens  their  disMilution*:  the  abort  are  too  afitto  hwrwr  fci: 
vlieieas  the  niiddle-tized  can  caiily  laeep  thciieAfga  cKot,  and  an 
not  generally  disposed  to  corpulency. 

In  regard  to  leanneison  the  onehand^orcorpnfcttcy  ob  theotfaffj 
Lord  Bacon  makes  the  following  distinctioB.  To  be  k«v  with  ft 
aettkd  tenBper«  denotes  loi^  life;  and  length  of  lifeuaay  aba  boci> 
pitted,  from  a  more  hi  Inbit  of  body,  joined  with  'cbokr^  aDl-a 
4lispo6itioo  stirring  and  peremptory. 

.  0.  Sex.'^lt  has  been  much  dispated,  wh^her  individuals  of  lbs 
jnnle  or  of  thefemale  sex  live  the  longest.  If  women  are  nMiai  eipased 
to  domestic  disease,  men  are  most  liable  to  sulbr  from  the  Jmi|<i 
of  war»  the  risks  of  commerce,  the  fury  of  the  elements^  and  4Am 
,extemal  injuries ;  and  also,  are  more  addicted  to  those  irregnlariti^ 
and  excesses  which  shorten  life.  On  the  other,  it  is  to  be  ofaaerm^ 
as  a  circumstaince  adverse  to  the  longevity  of  females,  particidai^ 
in  high  life,  tliat  it  is  more  fashionable  to  be  delicate  than  robaH: 
whereas^  if  good  health  were  considered  to  be  an  acoompltshncai^ 
.and  as  necessary  for  a  woman  as  any  showy  acquirement,  the 
would  soon  be  altered  f.  In  discussing  this  point,  we  shall 
atate  what  philosophers  say  regarding  it,  and  shall  then 
Iww  far  their  doctrines  are  vermed  by  facts. 

The  bodies  of  males  in  general,  though  not  without  some  txeoh 
tions,  are  stronger,  larger,  and  more  active,  than  those  of  the  n» 
males.  In  the  human  species,  in  particular,  the  male  u  conunoniy 
not  only  larger  than  the  female,  but  his  muscular  fibres  are  firmer 
and  more  compact,  and  his  whole  frame  indicates  a  superior 
strengtli  and  robustness  of  texture  |.  But  as  in  women,  the  boues^ 
the  cartilages,  tiie  nmscles,  and  every  otlier  part  of  the  body,  are 
softer  and  less  solid  than  those  of  men,  they  must  require  more  iimt 
in  hardening  to  that  degree  which  occasions  death ;  neither  are 
they  generally  so  much  subjected,  as  men,  to  bodily  exertions). 
Women,  of  course,  ought  to  live  longer  tlian  men ;  nay,  it  b  said. 


•  It  has  liecn  suggested,  that  old  people  should  wear  stap  to  keep  themselves 
erect,  as  the  bcndinjr  of  their  bodies  is  so  injurious  to  them. 

f  Sec  this  subject  ingeniously  discussed  in  tlic  Manual  of  Health,  p.  17 
and  18. 

J  Sec  Smel lie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  Hisior^',  vol.  i.  p.  236*.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  again&t  the  male  at  his  birth ;  for  the  largeness  of  hit 
size,  and  iu  particular  of  his  head,  makes  him  more  apt  to  suffer.  Hence,  there 
arc  more  males  still-born  than  females.  Hippocrates  says,  that  females  are  later 
in  forming  and  growing  in  the  womb  than  the  males :  but,  when  they  are 
bom,  ihcy  grow  faster,  have  their  understanding  earlier,  and  are  sooner  old,  cia 
account  of  the  weakness  of  their  bodies,  and  tJieir  manner  of  liviiur. — Ltmehm 
//iftf/zA,  p.  8.  •*        ^ 

§  Exercise,  if  it  be  too  much,  (sap  Lord  Bacon),  is  no  friend  to  proloogation 
of  life;  which  is  one  cause  why  women  live  longer  than  men,  became  ihev  stir 
IfM.    Sec  Extracts  from  Bacon,  Code  of  Longevity,  vol.  iv.  pw  289. 
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timt  those  men  who  htve  a  weakly  appearance^  and  who  in  point  of 
constitution,  approach  the  nearest  to  women,  often  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  more  robust  *. 

This  doctrine  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience ;  for,  by  consult- 
ing the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  not  only  after  they  have 
esed  a  certain  age,  but  even  from  their  birth,  the  probability  of 
g  life  is  greater  in  women,  than  in  men. 

Some  authors  have  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  or  fact,  that  the 
mortality  of  males  b  greater  than  the  mortality  of  females  f;  and 
that  this  is  the  case,  not  only  when  they  have  grown  up,  but  even 
among  children,  insomuch,  that  the  proportion  in  favour  of  fe- 
males, is  as  39  is  to  30.  Indeed  it  appears,  from  a  most  authentic 
document,  namely,  the  Tables  of  Assignable  Auuuities  for  Lives  in 
Holland,  which  had  been  kept  there  for  125  years,  wherein  the 
ages,  and  the  sex,  of  the  persons  dying,  are  truly  entered,  timt  a 
given  number  of  females  have,  in  all  accidents  of  age,  lived  above 
three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  same  number  of  males  I. 

The  greater  mortality  of  the  male  sex  is  so  fully  proved,  on  most 
unquestionable  authority,  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Price's  observations, 
that  he  conceives,  the  reason  why  more  males  are  born  than  females  §, 
15  tliiii,  that  there  is  some  particular  weakness  or  delicacy  in  the 
constitution  of  males,  which  makes  them  more  subject  to  mortality, 
and  which,  consequently,  renders  it  necessary  that  more  of  them 
should  be  produced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  world  a  due  propor- 
tion between  the  two  sexes  ||.  But  this  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
The  female  is  certainly  a  finer  machine  than  the  male,  and  fonned 
with  much  more  art  and  contrivance,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  male 
io  strength ;  and  the  greater  mortality  of  the  males,  even  in  their 
youth,  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  more  exposed  than  the 
other  sex  to  dangers  and  hardships,  and  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  from  the  time  that  they  are  able  to  go  about  by  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Price  himself  seems  to  concur  in  this  idea,  as,  in  another  part 
of  his  work,  he  questions  whether  this  difference,  so  unfavourable 
to  males,  is  natural;  and,  after  stating  some  facts,  to  corroborate 
bis  doubts,  he  infers  from  thence,  that  human  life,  in  males,  is  more 
brittle  than  in  females,  only  in  consequence  of  adventitious  causes, 
or  of  some  particular  debility,  that  takes  place  in  polished  and 
luxurious  societies,  and  especially  in  great  towns  If- 

•  See  BufTon,  vol.  ii.  p.  477,  and  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 
Tol.  i.  p.  .509. 

t  Observations  ou  Reversionary  Payments,  5th  edit,  anno  1792,  vol.i.p.8, 
and  126. 

f  Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,  voLix.  p.  326. 

5  Derham,  in  his  Physico-Theologv,  p.  175,  has  stated  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  birth,  as  10  to  13,  but  Dr.  Price  proves  that  it  should  be  as  20  to  19» 
Jtevtrinnary  PaymeK/i,  voL  ii.  p.  366. 

I  Ditto,  voL  i.  p.  368,  and  voL  ii.  p.  367, 

f  Ditto,  voLii.  p.  269,  and  870, 
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It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention,  that,  according  to  tbe  mort 
authentic  information,  not  only  women  live  longer  than  men,  but 
that  married  women  live  longer  than  single,  in  the  proportion,  a^ 
cording  to  some  registers,  of  no  less  tlian  two  to  one :  a  diffincece 
fo  great,  that  it  must  have  been,  in  some  degree,  accidental*. 

In  regard  to  the  greater  mortality  of  males,  after  they  havercacM 
the  age  of  sixty,  tliat  has  never  been  disputed,  and  is  accoimtcdfsr 
by  the  greater  .softne»  of  the  female  organs,  which  retards  tbe  hard- 
ness which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tlie  principal  cause  of  dealk 
from  old  age  f . 

The  doubts,  however,  which  still  remain,  regarding  some  parties 
brs  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  pcunt  out  the  adf»> 
tages  that  might  be  derived,  were  proper  parish  registers  kept,  wd 
bills  of  mortality  formed,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  under  legislaliit 
authority,  and  not  in  the  careless  manner  practised  at  preaeut.  V 
this  plan  were  adopted,  and  properly  enforced,  it  would  give  tk 
precise  law,  according  to  which  human  life  wastes,  in  all  its  diffeml 
stages  ;  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  data  for  computing  accitnitehr 
the  values  of  all  life-annuities  and  reversions.  It  would,  likeinse^ 
sliew  the  dilferrnt  degrei'S  of  healthfulness  of  ditlerent  sittmtioos 
mark  the  progress  of  population  from  year  to  year,  keep  alwan 
hi  view  the  number  of  |)eople  in  the  kingdom,  and,  in  many  otkf 
respects,  furnish  instruction  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tin 
state  X. 

7.  Renovation  of  the  Dist in rtiatis  of  Youth, '^ Among  tbe  vtri- 
ens  circumstances  which  distinguish  youth  from  old  age,  three  of 
the  most  remarkable  are,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  the  possession  of 
teeth,  and  the  clearness  of  vision.  It  is  singular,  that  many  in- 
stances are  to  be  met  with,  where,  after  old  people  liave  eipe- 
rienced  a  failing  with  res))€ct  to  these  particulars,  nature  has  in  a 
manner  made  a  fresh  efl'ort  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth. 

We  shall  proceed  to  <;ivc  instances,  where  a  renovation  has  takei 
place,  in  regard  to  each. 

The  Hair, — The  colour  oP  the  hair  varies  much  in  diflerent  Dea, 
during  their  youth  ;  but,  when  they  get  old,  it  almost  uniformly  be* 
comes  first  grey,  and  afterwards  white.  This  does  not  happen  at  tb^ 
same  age,  in  every  case ;  for  some  are  grey  as  early  as  twienty  or 
twenty-live,  while  others  have  only  a  few  grey  hairs  at  (il>y,  or  even 
sixtv  vears  of  age. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  dryness,  or  want  of  moisture,  is  a 
principal  cause  of  grey  hairs;  and,  consequently,  that  the  cu^om 

•  Rrversionary  Payments,  vol.  i.  p.  364.    Vol.  ii.  p.  19(»,  197,  and  268. 

f  HiUcland,  vol.  i.  p.  lr>8,  remarks,  that,  though  more  women  become  oM 
than  men,  yet  that  men  only  attain  to  the  utmost  extent  of  loD^evity.  Tlie 
«v]uilibrium  and  pliabihty  of  the  female  body,  seem,  for  a  certain  time,  togiv* 
it  more  durability,  and  to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  injury  from  destructive 
influences.  But  in  all,  strength  is  without  doubt  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  vcn' 
great  a;:;:e.    More  women,  tiurcforc,  become  old,  and  fewer  very  old. 

I  Price  on  Reversionary  Paymeui8,vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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«f  wearing  hair-powder^  must  bring  them  on  looiier  tbftii  otlier- 
wise  would  be  the  case,  lliere  is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe,  that 
keeping  the  roots  of  the  hair  well  moistened  with  oily  or  fat  sub- 
iitances,  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  back,  what  so  many  are  inclined 
to  consider  as  a  defect,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  incon* 
aiftent  with  the  possession  of  good  health,  or  the  attainment  of  lon- 
gevity. 

But  the  singular  circumstance  is  this,  that  after  an  individual  has 
got  grey  hairs,  he  suddenly  or  accidentally  loses  them;  and,  in 
their  stead,  hair  of  a  different  colour  makes  its  appearance*  Of 
thjis,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited. 

It  is  recorded,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society*,  on  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Slare,  that  bis  grandfather,  whose  hair,  about  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age  had  become  wliite,  grew  much  darker 
afterwards. 

It  is  also  reported  of  one  Mazarella,  who  died  at  Vienna,  in  the 
105th  year  of  his  age,  that,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  had 
not  only  several  new  teeth,  but  that  his  hair,  grown  grey  by  age, 
became  black,  its  original  colour f. 

A  similar  circumstance  is  mentioned  of  Susan  Edmonds,  of  VVin- 
terbourne,  Hants,  who  died  at  the  age  of  104;  and  who,  five  years 
iiefore  her  death,  had  new  hair,  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  which 
began  to  turn  grey  a  few  months  before  her  death {. 

It  is  also  said,  that  John  Weeks,  of  New  London,  in  Connecticut, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  114  years,  lost  his  grey  hairs,  which  were 
veuewed  by  hair  of  a  dark  colour §. 

like  Teeth. — There  b  no  particular,  in  respect  of  which  former 
generations  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  superiority  over  tlie 
present,  than  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  their  teeth.  A  place 
of  interment  was  lately  o|>ened  at  Scone,  near  Perth,  in  Scotland, 
which  had  remained  untouched  for  above  200  years,  and  yet,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  among  a  great  number  of  skeletons, 
which  were  there  discovered,  there  was  hardly  any  of  them  whose 
teeth  were  not  entire  and  sound  ||.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  greater 
simplicity  of  diet,  to  the  teeth  being  less  injured  by  fumes  from  a 
4tisordered  stoniacli^  to  the  custom  of  drinking  hot  liquors  being 
then  unusual,  and  perhaps  to  tiie  absence  of  scorbutic  complaints. 

The  means  of  preserving  the  teeth  has  been  already  touched  upon 
in  the  Chapter  regarding  Customs.  On  the  present  occasion  it  b 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  examples  may  be  quoted, 
wliere  persons,  having  lost  their  teeth  a  second  tiiue,  have  got  a 
third  set  of  teeth,  in  some  cases  partly,  in  others  wholly,  supplying 
■  the  places  of  those  they  have  lost.    This  circumstance  merits  to  be 

•  Vol.  XTviii. 

?£aston  on  Hunua  Longevity,  p.  147. 
Oitio,  p.  168. 
$  Ditto,  p.  S86. 

I  This  ctiriouA  circvmttvicc  has  been  certiied  to  qm,  in  a  letter  from  tha 
Rev.  Mr.  Aitk^Ot  mm^r  of  Scone,  near  Perth. 
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serred,  new  titl^  I 
e.   at    »ll   Mifflai.    ' 


tended  to,  for,  as  Bacon  bas  well  obserred, 

ur  (AdfT  yean,  betoken  long  life 

•~f  tint  iiiatauces  of  this  circumstance,  at    all 

fd,  b»  lilt;  case  of  llie  old  Countess  of  Desmoud,  •VA 

I  to  bi-  M>  reniarkHhle,  that  many  considered  it  t«k 

Baccn  tihnn-lf,  seems  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,    flt 

'fll  a  lull  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  tlut  lie 

it  IhHce  cast  her  old  leelti,  and  lliat  otlien  one  !■ 

)m*."     Bui  the  fact  is  sulGcieutlT  aiithciittcaied,  fnras 

I  f;nat  anliqoitj',  and  is  corroborated  by  many  olbrr  hnCuML 

me  Philosophical  TratiMclionst,  it  is  affinned    b y  Dr.  Sla^ 

lis  grandbtW,  who  was  a  native  of  Bedford^iirr,   had  sH  Ui 

atrnng  and  firm  at  the  a^  of  80 ;  and  that,  wilhiu  five  «mi 

Hratds,  Ac  had  a  new  art.     He  adds,  that  he  remained  in  goui 

h  um)  strength  to  the  lOdih  year  of  his  age,  am)  even  (be* 

in  cooscfuience  of  fulness  of  blood.     These  circu instances,  Ae 

or  attributes  to  t(te  freqticut  nse  of  sugar,  of  wliiob  bi«  rdl* 

W8&  a  great  eater, 

b  siiigiilur,  tliul  the  teeth  should,  in   this  (Mrlicnt«r  iMtiMT. 
■esetved  so  long,  nninithslai)ding  the  use  of  sugHr,  since  tt> 
of  the  teeth  is  «i  oftm  aitributed  to  that  arlidelT 
the  I'hiliisophiral  Trainaetinns  Ml^it,  two  oth*>r  instaneea  Vf 
ioned :  one  of  Jostjih  Shute,  a  clergyman,  wbo  gut  a  new  tottMl 
be  was  81  years  nf  age;  and  another,  Mariah  Starr,  tibo  gSt 
teeth  at  JS  yean  of  age^. 
u  the  return  I  have  received  of  the  old  people  from  Oreenwkk 
•pital,  mention  is  made  of  one,  (John  M»ore,  a  native  of  hetand, 
Ibc  oldest  nian  In  the  house),  who  said,  ibal  lie  liaH  lour  new  fmr- 
teetfa,  within  five  years  preceding  the  return,  one  of  which  he  bad 
acctdenlally  lust{{. 

I  myself  have  seen  one  Jumes  Donald,  ao  ntd  man  lately  alive, 
wbo  had  got  new  teeth,  wliich  I  had  an  opporluiiiiy  jiersonally  af 
mtamining.  They  apiieured  to  be  of  a  much  softer  consistence  ihm 
teeth  usually  are,  and  not  fit  to  do  the  same  service ;  and,  nn  Ikl 
wltole,  they  can  only  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  substitute. 

I(  is  (aid  by  anatomists,  that  the  foundation  of  three  sets  of  leeA 
may  frequently  be  traced  in  the  jaw  of  man.  But,  if  that  ia  oftes 
the  caw,  it  is  surprising  that  instances  arc  uol  more  frecjuent  of 
fucb  teeth  being  nbtained. 

TA<  5'i*-JU.— There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  that  after  the  sight 
has  been  lost,  seemingly  by  a  decay  of  nature,  it  has  again  retnmc*^ 
not  peihaps  in  ita  former  perfection,  butiioas  to  be  of  great  use. 

•  Btcon")  Worki,  voL  iJi.  p.  152. 
t  Va  iiviii. 

4  The  aepof  have  line  leeth,  (hougili  thcjr  uic  much  augar. 
j  Lowthrap'i  Abiidgement,  vol.  iii.  p.  ayT. 

*  'q  Eutan  nu  Lannvilf ,  there  are  many  inituicca  quoted  of  a  rcaewil  of 

■•  tlMI  of  Phifip  l.an>que,  n.-IOt ;  Manon  GibMn,  p.  SOS;  Ac.  &C. 

laboareniarkableiiuuacaaf  aocinHufielaDd,  TsLi.  p.  171. 
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One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the  sight  being  renetred» 
is  in  tlie  case  of  MacheJl  Vivan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  who  was 
settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Northumberland,  and  lived  beyond  110 
^cftrs  of  age.  A  particular  account  of  him  is  given  by  a  person 
entitled  to  credit,  who  saw  him  personallv,  in  the  year  l657,  and 
who  declares,  tbat  his  hair  had  become  like  a  child's,  rather  flaxen  ; 
that  he  hud  three  new  tcetli,  which  he,  however,  got  with  diffi- 
•  culty ;  and  though,  about  forty  years  preceding  that  period^  lie 
could  not  read  the  largest  print  without  spectacles,  yet,  that  hi$ 
sight  was  renewed,  so  that  no  print  or  writ'mg  was  so  small  that  lie 
could  not  read  it  without  them.  He  had  five  children  after  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age*. 

I  am  assured,  from  respectable  authority,  tbat  the  following  cii** 
cumstance  may  also  be  depended  upon.  A  lady  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  Nortli  Britain,  who  died  at  the  age  of  89»  after  havhig  been 
under  the  necessity  of  using  spectacles  for  several  years,  recovered 
lier  sight,  so  that,  for  some  time  before  she  died,  she  could  read 
▼ery  small  print,  and  sew  linen,  without  glasses. 

Dr.  Rush  also  mentions  an  old  man  (Adam  Riiile,  of  Pennsylvania), 
who,  about  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  gradually  lost  his  siglit,  and 
continued  entirely  blind  for  the  space  of  twelve  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  his  sight  returned,  without  making  use  of  any 
means  for  the  purpose,  and  without  any  visible  change  in  the  ap- 

Karance  of  the  eyes.  It  is  singular,  that  after  recovering  his  sight, 
saw  as  well  as  ever  he  did.  During  both  the  gradual  loss,  and 
recovery  of  his  sight,  he  was  nowise  affected  by  sickness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoyed  his  usual  health  f.  « 

Several  other  instances,  of  a  similar  nature,  might  he  quoted]:, 
but  these  are  suihcient  to  establish  the  general  principle,  that  ag(Ml 
people  may  have  this  dibtinction  of  youth  renewed. 

It  is  singular,  that  no  particular  instance  has  occurred,  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  being  renewed,  after  being  loi»t  by  a  decay  cif 
nature,  or  the  eflects  of  old  age.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  human  race  arc  not  so  apt  to  lose  their  hearin<r  as  their 
sight.  In  the  return  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  of  ^6  old  men 
beyond  80,  the  organ  of  vision  was  impaired  in  about  one-half, 
whereas  the  organ  of  hearing  only  to  the  extent  of  about  a  fifth. 
But  this  circumstance  can  easily  be  accouufed  for,  as  the  eye  is 

•  Sec  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  fol.  edit.  1662,  County  of  Northum- 
berland, p.  309. 

f  Modical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  by  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.  printed  at 
Philadelphia,  anno  1793,  p.  51 'J. 

i  See  Easton  on  Lon^vity,  account  of  Thomas  Ed  ear,  p.  19  J ;  and  Janet 
Allan,  p.  215.  An  intelligent  physician  informs  me,  that  he  knew  an  old  lady 
of  above  70,  who  had  used  spectacles  at  50,  and  about  70  could  sew  fine  work 
without  them.  She  had  cartilaginous  substances  on  the  gums,  which  appeared 
to  her  as  new  teeth.  When  these  changes  took  place,  she  bad  a  rc^lar  monthly 
discharge  of  blood  from  an  issue,  .somewhere  about  the  knee.  She  was  so  en- 
tirely reii9va$«l  as  to  walk  miles. 


•MainW a  more  deHctt«  orpin  tbAtr  the  eik-/  iMi  "Mie  UAte tea 
Hfettfety  of  acddenCs. 

-  ^MnAiffwi.— I>r.  Rash  coajrctnKs**  thUt  tlw  atrtiddaffaid\tfft 
•ttl  tttained,  by  the  ftequent  miovatioii  of  diflmnt  p^m  Of  W 
lady;  and  it  evidently  appear?,  fmm  theikctB  above  iiamitcd;illal 
MA  a  ctreuimtaiice  Ms  not  impo^slbie.  .  At  the  aanw  ihhe.  otte 
MaOnft  may  W  asngoed  (which  will  after^anft  be  aMedfX  Ibr  Hk 
great  age  of  tlie  patriarehs. 

l^riar  Bacon»  in  bis  work  enlitled*  "  De  reitardimiu  mHitiMt 
'*  mmH»,'*  has  ^rea  os  a  number  of  obsenrations  legarilftig  ^Hat  M 
ealfe  the  accidents  of  old  age,  as  greyness  of  hair,  wriiakles»  JML^ 
■ay,  he  proceeds  so  far,  as  to  point  out  medicines  which  will  fMV> ' 
tefve  youth,  and  caose  grey  hairs  to  fall,  and  black  of  yoiitml 
0aes  to  come  in  their  room.  This  work,  though  curious,  and  thim* 
ibfe  meriting  to  be  preserved  {,  h  unfortunately  mingled  with  mtfttf 
«f  that  mystery,  so  usual  in  medical  works  at  the  period  whte  'I 
was  written.  '* 

Lord  Bacon  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  Wt 
teeth,  and  the  renewal  of  them.  The  points  to  be  coosidenetf'hK 
Warding  them,  be  observes,  are,— -K  The  preserving  of  them.  2.11tt 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them  with  least  Dili. 
4»  llie  staying  and  easing  of  the  tooth-ach.  5.  The  bmdfaig-aiaf 
artificral  teeth;  and,  6.  That  great  one,  of  restoring  ieefh  in  ogt; 
which,  he  says,  may  be  thought  of,  and  would  be,  indeed,  ma^wtk 
iMiltfrie§.  But  though  nature  occasionally  indulges  itself  m  so^ 
lenovations,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe,  tinit  ft  could  be  coil* 
pellerl  to  it,  by  any  means  in  the  |>ower  of  man  to  apply;  and, 
indeed,  if  |>ro|HT  care  were  paid  t<i  the  jireservalioii  of  the  teeth, 
commencing  al  an  early  ;jge,  it  would  rartiy  be  necessary. 


No.  l\,     Rcsvlf  of  the  fnqyifrifs  7ef:cfrr/Iin£^  Athletic   Llrerciatf, 

rtcently  7nadc  by  Sir  Jehu  Sinclair, 

The  celebrated  Lord  Haron,  in  alludi:ig  to  llic  Athletic  Exer- 
cises of  ancieiit  and  inociern  times,  ob-erws,  that  llie  practices  are 
known,  but  the  philosopliy  tliat  concern*  ih  tiieni,  is  not  much  in* 
quired  hito.  Tii's  he  imai^inos  may  bo  the  La^^e,  because  the  arts 
and  practices  therewith  connected,  are  supposed  to  be  obtained, 
either  by  an  apti.ess  of  nature,  whicii  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  cuiitoni,  which  is  easily  prescribed  ;  but  though  he  con- 
tends that  these  opinions  are  not  true,  yet  he  forbears  to  note  any 
deficiencies.     He  concludes  with  rcmurkiwg,  that  the  excellency  uf 

•  On  Old  Age,  p.  312. 

f  See  Conclusion  of  th"s  Part. 

J  It  is  reprinted  in  the  C'l^i.'  of  ronjsrcvity,  vol.  iil. 

i  JBaco&'«  Wurks,  fuUocdidun,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 
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fhose  practices  servetb,  for  the  most  part,  Imt  for  mercenary  ostea* 
tation,  yef  in  medioerUy  tkey  are  for  n9e\ 

Before  I  knew  that  such  doctrines  were  sanctioned  by  (he  autho^ 
irtty  of  this  great  philosopber,  I  was  led,  in  the  course  of  the  invest!^ 
gations  I  have  been  carrying  on  regarding  health  and  longevity,  to 
make  a  very  extensive  and  particular  inquiry,  into  the  nature  and 
efects  of  athletic  exercises ;  also  into  the  various  arts  and  practices 
by  which  the  frames  of  men,  or  other  animals,  could  be  strengthen* 
^»  or  even  the  opposite  efiect  of  wasting^  could  be  produced.  The 
information  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect,  regard < 
ing  these  particulars,  has  been  highly  satisfactory ;  and  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  importance  thereof,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  following  observations. 

The  points  to  which  I  propose  more  particularly  to  allude,  on 
the  present  occasion,  are  as  follow : — 1.  The  form  of  the  individual 
fit  for  training.  2.  The  proper  age.  3.  The  time  required. 
4.  The  medicines  used.  5.  The  air  necessary.  6.  The  liquid  food. 
f  •  The  solid  food.  8.  The  exercbe  taken.  9.  The  quantity  of 
akep.  10.  Miscellaneous  articles.  11.  The  diseases  which  training 
may  occasion.  12.  Its  effects  upon  the  body.  13.  Itsefiects  upon 
the  mind.  14.  Whether  the  effects  of  trauiing  are  ptTmaneut* 
15.  The  means  of  wasting  strength,  and  the  effects  thereof;  and, 
lastly,  some  observations  on  the  utility  of  such  inquiries^. 

1.  Form  and  Size. — A  person  trained  to  boxing,  ought  to  be  of  a 
good  size  and  weight ;  but  in  regard  to  running,  the  size  is  less  ma* 
terial :  it  may  vary  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  beyond  that  is  too 
large,  nor  is  there  an  instance  of  a  very  big  man  being  a  first-rate 
runner.  One  of  the  most  famous  runners  ever  known,  (West  of 
Whtdsor),  who  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  ran  thirty-one  miles  in  four 
hours  and  a  quarter,  is  only  five  feet  four  inches  high.  Long  tliighs 
and  short  legs  are  desirable  for  running'.  Wrestlers  ought  to  be 
of  a  middle  size,  athletic,  and  in  particular,  full  breasted  and  broad 
shouldered,  that  they  may  possess  both  wind  and  strength.  They 
should  also  have  brawny  legs  and  arms,  and  yet  be  clean  limbed '*^. 

It  is  remarked,  that  a  head  proportionally  small,  betokens  corpo- 
real strength,  and  a  peDon  so  formed,  b  reckoned  peculiarly  fit  for 
training  ^ 

'  2.  Ji^e.— Eighteen  is  the  earliest  age  fit  for  training,  and  thence 
to  forty,  but  seldom  older ;  though  attention  to  diet  and  exercise, 
upon  the  same  system,  would  doubtless  be  of  use  to  persons  beyond 
that  time  of  life^ 

■  See  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  Also  Code  of  I^ongcvity,  Sd  edit, 
^oL  iv.  p.  267. 

'  •  The  whole  communicxtions  on  which  this  paper  is  foanded,  are  printed  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Code  of  Health,  second  edition,  commcncin;^  at 
p.  82  of  the  Appendix,  and  terminating  at  p.  164.  There  are  also  some  addi- 
tional observations,  p.  28 1.  In  the  foUowing  notes,  the  page  of  the  volume  will 
only  be  refened  to 

^  P.  9*.  •  P.  163,  164.  »  P.  103.  •  P.  98. 
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3.  Time  required. — It  is  supposed,  that  two  months  are  mffideiC 
to  bring  a  man  into  good  pligiit,  either  for  boxing  or  ruaaiag  i 
match,  provided  he  is  previously  in  a  tolerably  good  cooditim*. 
Sometimes  a  month  will  do  for  runuiog^;  but  at  other  times  it  nil 
require  thret:  months,  when  the  |>«rson  is  fleshy  3. 

4.  Medicines, — Witli  a  view  oi  clearing  the  stomach,  and  gettiBg 
rid  of  all  superfluities,  either  of  blood  or  any  thing  else,  and  ahoto 
promote  good  digestion  afterwards,  medicines  are  given  when  the 
training  is  conmicnced.  They  begin  with  an  emetic^  and  iu  about 
two  days  afterwards  give  them  a  dose  of  glauber  salts,  from  one  to 
two  ounces ;  and,  missing  about  two  days,  another  dose,  and  then  i 
tliird.  It  is  supposed,  that  one  emetic,  and  three  doses  of  ph^ 
will  clear  any  man,  of  all  the  noxious  matter  he  may  have  had  in  hs 
stomach  and  intestines'^.  In  training  for  running,  only  one  dose  of 
salts  at  the  beginning  is  necessary ;  and  if  it  is  not  found  to  answer, 
another  dose,  in  a  proper  quantity,  is  administered  ^.  The  cele- 
brated trainer  for  running,  John  Smith,  generally  gave  them  ao  eoM- 
tic,  also,  after  they  had  been  in  training  with  him  for  some  time; 
and  if  they  were  of  a  plethoric  habit,  he  required  them  to  lose  ei^ 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  ^. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  empty  the  stomach,  previous  to  their  enter- 
ing on 'the  reginicn  peculiar  to  the  Athleta:,  seem  to  have  preferred 
the  use  of  emetics  to  that  of  purgatives.  Stimulating  glysters  also,were 
occasionally  administered ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  eva- 
cuating the  stomach  or  intestines,  was  practised,  whenever  tiie  appe- 
tite appeared  to  flag^.  hi  order  to  exercise  the  patience  of  the  an- 
cient Athleta^,  and  to  accustom  them  to  bear  pain  without  flinching^ 
they  were  occasionally  flogged  on  the  back,  with  the  bnMichcs  of  a 
kind  of  rhododendron,  till  the  blood  flowed  plentifully.  By  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  this  rough  kind  of  cup* 
ping  was  also  couMdered  as  salutary,  in  obviating  the  tendency  to 
plethora,  to  which  they  wore  peculiarly  liable^. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  of  taking  mediciiie» 
for  those  wiio  are  trained  to  the  acquisition  of  athletic  strength,  k 
not  confined  to  man  alone,  but  is  a  general  rule.  Thus  race-horsrs 
are  purged  two  or  three  times  a-year,  each  course  consisting  of  three 
doses,  prcp.iratory  to  their  getting:  into  training  exercise  j  and  wtien 
they  use  mihl  physic,  it  makes  them  afterwards  thrifty  and  health- 
ful'. Game-cocks  also,  are  physicked,  three  or  four  days  before 
fighting'^;  or  fed  on  barley,  which  is  reckoned  a  scouring  food*', 

5,  Air, — The  necessity  of  pure  air,  is  uniformly  insisted  upon 
by  all  the  trainers  to  athletic  exercises.  The  more  they  are  in  the 
open  air,  the  firmer  their  flesh  becomes;  and  they  soou  learn  never 
to  mind  the  weather,  only  they  must  change  their  clothes  if  wet". 
The  morning  air  being  cooler,  is  always  preferred  for  taking  exer^ 

»  P.  9n.  •  P.  103.         3  p.  93.        4  p.  93.         5  p.  104  *nd  106. 

«  P.  '281.        7  P.  I'JO.  •  P.   121.      »  P.  142.      •»  P.  154.     "  P.  151. 

*"  P.  97. 
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die'.     Hence,  risihg  early  in  the  nnorning,  is  considered  to  be  indi&> 
pensible^. 

Among  the  ancients,  to  be  exercised  in  a  pnre  salubrious  air,  was 
deemed  of  essential  importance.  The  principui  schools  of  rhe  Ro- 
man Athletse,  were  accordingly  established  at  Capua  and  Raveima, 
places,  the  air  of  which  was  reckoned  the  most  pure  and  hf^aithy  of 
any  in  Italy.  They  carried  on  their  exercises  in  the  open  air,  in  all 
aorts  of  weather,  the  changes  of  which  soon  ceased  to  ad'ect  them  ^. 

Air  is  also  of  infinite  consequence  to  other  animals.  Horses  un- 
der training,  are  exercised  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  game-cocks  a  good  constitution,  pure  air  is  fouhd 
to  \ye  essentials 

The  salutary  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  likewise,  is  found  to  be 
the  best  means  of  promoting  recovery  from  dinease.  When  game- 
cocks arc  shut  up  in  close  pens,  they  contract  an  infectious  disease 
called  the  roop  :  their  heart  swells,  and  there  is  a  fetid  discharge 
from  their  eyes  and  nostrils.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  whilst 
they  are  confined  in  the  pens;  but  if  they  are  turned  out  to  their 
uralks,  where  they  get  air  and  exercise,  most  of  them  will  recover^. 

6.  Liquid  Food. — There  is  no  circumstance  that  seems  to  be 
more  essential,  in  training  up  persons  to  the  acquisition  of  Hthletic 
•trength,  than  to  permit  them  to  take  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
food.  Those  who  are  trained  to  boxing,  must  not  exceed  three 
English  pints  during  the  whole  day,  taken  at  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  a  little  after  supper^.  Those  who  are  trained  to  running,  are 
allowed  as  far  as  four  pints,  tak^n  at  different  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day^.  The  ancient  Athletse  also,  were  allowed  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fluid.  This  dry  diet,  as  it  is  termed,  seems  to  have  con- 
stituted an  essential  and  important  part  of  their  regimen  ^,  The 
Tlie  ancient  Athletse  likewise,  were  allowed  to  drink  nothing  but 
water,  or  some  species  of  thick  sweet  wine ;  but  in  modern  tinies, 
water  alone  is  never  given  during  training 9.  Good  and  old  malt 
liquor,  which  has  not  been  bottled,  is  reckoned  best/  Sometimes  it 
is  taken  with  a  toast  in  it  "\  Some  people  will  have  tea,  but  it  is 
nut  recommended,  nor  is  it  strengthenin<(;  and  no  liquor  is  given 
warm.  Sometimes  white  wine  and  water  is  given  for  breakfast,  to  a 
person  under  training,  who  does  not  like  malt  liquor",  ff  ihe  per- 
son trained  insists  on  having  wine,  from  being  accustomed  to  it,  red 
wine  is  preferred  to  white;  and  half  a  pint  of  wine  is  allowed  after 
dinner,  but  none  after  supper*^.  Spirits  are  never  permitted  on  any 
consideration  whatever,  not  even  with  watei.  Milk  is  never  given, 
as  it  is  apt  to  curdle  upon  the  stomach,  and  has  a  fattening  (|ua- 
lity.     Liquor  is  never  given  before  meals,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 

»  P.  101.  •  P.  97.  «  P.  121.  ♦  P.  153.  4  P.  283. 

«  p.  95.  *«  Tlie  les»  one  drinks,  the  better,"  tays  Jaclcson,  p.  101.        ^  P.  124. 

■  P.  1 1 9.  Sheep  also  thrive  best,  and  live  lonj^r,  oh  a  dry  diet.  9  P.  101 

***  P.  104.  Jackson,  the  celebrated  trainer,  affirms,  **  If  any  person  accustom- 
ed to  drink  wine,  would  try  malt  liquor  for  a  month,  he  would  find  himstLf 
much  the  better  for  it."  P.  lOaf.  **  P.  95.  ''  P.  95. 
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Ihirst.  The  liquor  should  not  be  taken  in  great  dramgkU,  hut  hf 
mouthJulSf  which  quenches  the  thirst  better,  the  great  f^feci  r^ 
quired. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  these  restrictions  are,  tliat  too  much  li- 
fiuor  is  apt  to  swell  the  belly,  which  is  bad  for  the  wind ;  and  mnch 
drinking  promotes  perspiration,  which  is  extremely  weakenuig^  if 
not  occasioned  by  exercise  ■•  Drinking  also  encourages  soft  im- 
healthy  flesh  ^. 

With  physic,  warm  gruel  is  given  to  work  it  oflT,  after  which  they 
get  a  little  broth,  with  boiled  mutton ;  but  the  broth  must  be  kt 
cool,  in  order  to  take  ofFthe  fat,  and  then  wanned  up  again.  Beef 
tea,  if  used,  must  be  managed  in  the  same  way ;  so  attentive  are 
these  trainers  to  the  smallest  minutiae  of  diet. 

7*  Solid  Fo(Mf.— This  b  a  very  extensive  subject.  It  may  be 
discussed  under  the  following  heads :  The  kind  of  food,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable ;  the  quantity  allowed  ;  the  mode  of  dressing; 
the  times  of  eating ;  the  condiments  or  seasoning  permitted;  and 
miscellaneous  particulars. 

The  diet  of  i)ersons  when  trained,  b  extremely  simple,  consisttog 
only  of  animal  food  and  stale  bread  ^  Tuniips,  carrots,  or  other 
vegetables  of  that  sort,  are  never  given,  being  difficult  to  digest; 
nor  potatoes,  as  they  are  watery.  No  fish  whatever  is  allowed,  be- 
ing also  reckoned  watery,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  meat  it 
point  of  nutriment.  No  butter  nor  cheese  is  given  on  any  accouDi, 
cheese  being  accounted  indigestible ;  not  eggs,  excepting  the  yo& 
raw  in  the  morning,  which  is  supposed  to  prevent  bilious  cons- 
plaints.  Veal'*^  and  lamb  are  never  given.  Sometimes,  for  a  change 
of  diet,  those  who  are  trained  to  running,  are  allowed  a  fowl  or 
rabbit  once  a-week  ;  but  it  must  be  eaten  with  vinegar  \  No  pork 
is  j;ivon  in  mode rn  times,  being  apt  to  purge  some  people.  The  legi 
ot  fowls,  beinu  very  sinewy,  are  much  approved  of;  but  on  tbe 
whole,  beef  and  mutton  are  accounted  the  best  kind  of  diet.  Men 
will  live  longer  on  beef,  without  change^,  than  on  any  other  kinduf 

'  vSee  p.  95  and  96,  where  it  is  remarked,  that  if  a  person  Inclined  to  corpu- 
lency, instead  of  taking  hirge  draujj-hts,  and  great  quantities  of  litjuor,  wouli 
be  satisfied  with  three  pints  a  day,  he  would  imperceptibly  lose  two  or  three 
pounds  of  hii.  weight,  in  the  course  of  two  months. 

'  P.  K'l.  Race-horses  get  drink  twice  a  day  only.  Soft  water  is  preferred; 
aud  it  is  given  cold,  and  never  hot, except  during  physic  or  illness;  p.  \A'Z.  I:» 
training  game-cocks,  the  water  is  got  of  as  soft  a  quality  as  possible,  aud  a  little 
toasted  bread  it  put  into  it,  to  make  it  still  softer,  p.  124. 

'  Soft  or  new  bread  is  never  given,  being  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  expandic; 
in  the  stomach.  Stale  bread  is  wholesome,  but  probably  biscuit,  or  aiiv  hard- 
toasted  bread  might  be  as  good.  Several  people  prefer  biscuit,  p.  10 1'.  1  h? 
ancients  preferred  bread  made  of  the  whole  flour  ;  and  unferrnented  bread  y^i» 
preferred  to  that  prepared  with  leaven.  A  sea-faring  man  has  l>€en  heard  to  ob- 
»crve,  that  he  was  always  sensible  of  a  diminution  of  muscular  strength,  fkhea 
he  left  off  th.c  use  of  biscuit,  and  ate  common  bread,  p.  1 1 9. 

•  P.  9 1.  6  p.  104. 

'  The  celebrated  trainer  to  wrestling,  Sir  Thomas  Parkynt,  greatly  prtfcirW 
btf  f  tattri  to  tbaf  kittn^  m  kc  Cjdltd  thott  >vho  ate  mutton,  p.  l^%. 


miinal  food ;  and  it  is  the  most  nourishing ;  but  mutton  U  reckoned 
lo  be  most  easily  digested.  The  meat  must  always  be  fresh,  for 
if  salted,  it  would  occasion  thirst.  Fat,  being  of  a  greasy  nature^ 
creates  bile,  and  fouls  the  stomach ;  hence  the  lean  of  meat  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  fat;  but  the  lean  of  fat  meat  is  the  best'. 

No  quantity  of  meat  is  fixed,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  appetite.  In  general,  they  are  allowed  as  much  as  tbcj 
can  eat  ^.  Indeed  the  ancient  Athletae  always  ate  to  satiety,  ana 
were  sometimes  even  forced  to  gorge  themselves  with  food  ^  It  is 
observed  that  little  men  will  eat  as  much  as  large  men,  and  fre- 
quently more  ^ 

As  to  the  mode  of  dresi^ing  the  animal  food  they  take,  beef-steaks 
are  reckoned  very  good ;  but  they  should  be  rather  under  c&m^,and 
indeed  meat  uuder  done,  is,  in  general,  given  to  those  who  are  put 
iu  a  course  of  training.  It  is  better  to  have  the  meat  broiled  than 
roasted  or  boiled,  by  either  of  which  nutriment  is  lost'.  Pies  and 
puddings  are  never  given,  nor  any  kind  of  pastry.  As  to  hard 
dumplings,  people  might  as  well  take  earthenware  into  their  sto- 
mach, they  are  so  indigestible  ^. 

Two  full  and  substantial  meab  are  given  in  the  day.  They 
breakfast  upon  meat,  about  eight  o'clock,  and  dine  at  two.  Suppers 
are  not  recommended  ;  but  they  may  take  a  biscuit  and  a  little  cold 
meat,  about  ei^zlit  o'clock,  two  hours  before  they  go  to  bed.  It  b 
leckoned  much  against  a  man's  wind,  to  go  to  bed  with  a  full  sto- 
mach, and  they  in  general  take  a  walk  after  supper  ^.  The  first 
meal  must  be  always  di^^ested  before  a  second  is  given.  In  training 
game-cocks,  it  is  a  constant  rule,  before  they  are  fed  a  second  time^ 
to  examine  the  crop,  to  see  that  it  is  quite  empty,  and  the  food  for- 
merly taken  properly  digested  ^,  Very  little  salt  is  [permitted ;  some 
vinegar,  however,  is  allowed  with  the  food,  as  it  prevents  thirst,  and 
is  good  to  promote  leanue^s^.  In  Yorkshire,  the  meat  is  steeped^ 
also,  hi  vinegar.  The  vinegar  must  be  taken  cold  *^  No  spices  or 
hot  drugs  are  allowed,  being  found  contrary  to  the  athletic  tempe- 
rament ii. 

The  following  miscellaneous  particulars  occur  regarding  this  part 
of  the  subject.  It  is  observed  by  Jackson,  the  celebrated  trainer, 
that  the  use  of  solid  animal  food,  seems  absolutely  requisite  to  pro- 
duce great  bodily  strength  i^.  This  doctrine  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  information  which  has  been  obtained,  regarding  the  compa* 
rative  health  and  longevity  of  tlie  Mahometans,  and  the  Hindoos  of 
India.  The  Mahometans,  when  they  can  afford  it,  use  a  portion  of 
animal  food  with  their  rice,  (either  beef,  mutton,  or  fowl,)  dressed 
with  spices.    The  Hindoos,  on  the  other  hand,  live  chiefly  on  rice, 

»  P.  94  and  95.  Alio  p.  104.  In  training,  any  tendency  to  fat  is  prevented  at 
much  ai  possible.    Four  game-cocks  reduced  to,  or  at  tn^r  athletic  weigh t,werc 
killed,  and  found  to  be  very  full  of  brood,with  large  hearts, large  muscles,  a/u/M 
/at,  P.  158. 

•  P.104.        »  P.  U9.        ♦  P.  d5L         •  P.  M.         •*  P.  95.        ^  p.  94. 

•  P.  94.         •  P.  lOe.        "  P.  151  &  157.  "  P.  154.    »  P.  lOa. 
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mixed  ^lith  pulse,  and  made  savoury  with  butter  and  spices.  IV 
beverage  of  both  is  water.  Yet  the  Fiindoos,  who  being  hasband* 
men,  mechanics  or  soldiers,  and  who  consequently  should  be  healthy, 
are  old  at  6fty,  seldom  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  are  oftca 
carried  off  in  five  or  six  hours,  during  the  monsoon  season,  by  the 
cholera  morbus,  not  having  stamina  enough  to  support  the  erflCM- 
tions  attending  that  disease ;  whereas  the  Mahometans  attain  to  a 
great  age,  sometimes  to  upwards  of  ninety^. 

It  is  proper  ht're  to  observe,  that  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  moderns,  difl'ers  considerably  in  regard  to  diet.  The  food  of 
the  ancient  Athlet/e,  originally  consisted  of  dried  tig<;,  new  cheese, 
and  hoiled  grain  ^;  but  animal  food  uas  afterwards  introduced  as  a 
part  of  their  regimen,  and  it  was  found  to  pro<lucc  firmer  flesh,  and 
to  give  more  real  muscular  strength  than  vegetable  diet  '• 

Of  meat,  the  ancient  Athletac  were  restricted  to  tlie  use  of  porfc; 
which  Galen  asserts,  contains  more  real  nutriment  than  the  flesh  of 
any  other  animal  used  as  food  by  man.  Indeetl  he  athrnis,  that  if 
the  Athieta;  lived  but  for  one  day  on  any  other  species  of  meat,  they 
found,  that  next  (l»y,  their  vigour  was  manifestly  impaired.  Mo- 
dem trainers  prefer  beef  or  mutton;  which,  as  food,  have  probably 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection  in  modem,  than  in  ancient  timeit. 
The  ancient  Atliletsc,  also,  sometimes  ate  goat's  flesh,  which  wss 
reckoned  highly  nutritious^ 

8.  Exercise. — Trained  men  always  begin  their  exercise  early  is 
the  morning :  in  summer,  at  five,  and  in  winter,  at  half  past  six,  or 
as  soon  as  it  is  light.  The  great  object  of  exercise  is  to  produce 
perspiration  sufhcient  to  take  oflf  the  superfluities  of  fle«)h  and  fat,  to 
reduce  the  nuantitv  of  blood,  and  to  niokf  it  thim.iTand  li^htiT,  hf 
which  a  pK'r>on  ijaiiis  wind  a;)cl  stroiijLjtl),  and  «;i(iiliiu's;i  is  pn  veiittd, 
Siithcit'iit  pcr«^pirali(»n  is  u>uullv  produced  hv  e\<'iTi>e,  and  no  sudo- 
rific diui^'i  ar*'  fii^en  tor  lliat  purpnsL*'.  ThoM*  who  an*  trained  to 
boxing,  i;t't  a  lUh  in  the  nioniini:,  hut  are  not  m»  vii>U'ii(lv  b\\oated 
as  tllo^e  ulio  are  traiiK-d  to  the  foot  race,  'i  he  latur,  lake  a  run 
f<»r  three  niih^,  tuice  a  d;iv  ;  and  the  >\\eatiiii:  I'.rortjs,  uliieii  is  iu- 
fended  to  remove  the  <)he^it\,  is  incnased  by  pulling  iheni  hrlweon 
feat luT-heds, -and  the  drinkiiiLT  <d  u.irin  dihun!"^.  KverN  t\\,>  duv*. 
they  are  thii(e  sweated  in  this  way,  well  rubbed  with  llaiinel,  and 
kept  W.I  bin  doors  till  cool'.  Dniiui:  t/ie  run,  those  who  ure  train- 
ed to  hn\ij)ir  ;ire  :dwa\s  in  <)ann<'l,  but  thev  take  tln*ir  waikn>ji  i  xer- 
ci'e  in  tl:eii  n  ii;'l  eh'lhes.  When  the\  come  home,  thev  are  L'enc- 
T.'.IK  laid  dovvn  on  a  !>ed,  and  «:raduall>  rubbed  drv,  and  clothed  in 
that  sJtir.iTicw?,  one  lind)  at'ter  another'.  Alter  takin*;  their  regular 
t'Xtrei-e,  tin  v  are  einplo\ed  in  cricket  and  other  active  ainusenienl^. 
Qunifs  i-.  Tv^rkoned  a  tjood  t Aerci^e  for  thcin.  In  Bionijbt(»ii's  time, 
ihey  w<  le  artMi>t<»n-.id  to  liave  music  and  daiiein^.  If  a  inr.^cular 
man,  during  liis  training,  gels  much  thinner,  his  exercise  must  be  re- 

*  P.  II.        *  P.  117.        »  P.  118.        *  P.  11.  fc  P.W».  •  p.  \?4. 
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4uced ;  but  if  be  gets  fiitter,  or  more  muscular,  it  is  a  proof  that  it 
agrees  with  him  1. 

Exercise,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  essential  branch  of 
the  athletic  regimeu.  Game-cocks^  when  gaining  strength,  are  shut 
up  in  close  pens,  and  excluded  from  the  air;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
give  them  exercise,  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  to  »par, 
their  spurs  being  covered,  that  they  may  not  bruise  or  wound 
•De  another^.  In  regard  to  horses,  the  exercise  is  still  more  vio- 
lent, as  more  depends  upon  it  than  is  commonly  imagined  \  It  is 
m  general  rule,  that  perspiration, from  exercise,  never  weakens  \ 

The  union,  however,  of  vigorous  exercise  and  pure  air,  is  the 

treat  secret  for  the  acquisition  of  strength.  Diet  itself  seems  to  be 
ut  a  secondary  consideration  ;  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
great  strengtli  of  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were 
much  superior  in  that  respect  even  to  British  seamen,  though  their 
Ibod,  both  solid  and  liquid,  is  of  the  simplest  nature.  Indeed,  their 
lunscular  strength  is  attributed,  by  an  intelligent  observer,  to  their 
not  using  stimulating  food  or  drink,  and  thus  being  in  a  manner  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  t  raining  ^ 

In  regard  to  exercise,  if  followed  up  with  perseverance  and  con- 
stancy, and  not  carried  to  excess,  it  may  be  gradually  increased, 
even  in  old  age,  to  what  would  be  thought  a  wonderful  degree ; 
and,  with  its  increase,  the  faculties  strengtbeu,  and  an  approach  to 
youth  returns. 

Quantity  of  Sleep. — Persons  trained  to  athletic  exercises,  ought 
to  go  to  bed  early,  (about  ten  o'clock),  and  are  allowed  from  six  to 
eight  hours  sleeps.  Indeed,  eight  hours  sleep  is  in  general  reck- 
oned necessary,  though  much  depends  upon  habit.  People  who 
take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  must  have  rest  ^.  The  ancient  Athletse 
were  permitted  to  sleep  as  many  hours  as  they  chose  ;  and  great  in* 
crease  of  vigour,  as  well  as  of  bulk,  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  lon»-continued  and  sound  repose '• 

9.  Miscellaneous  Articles. — In  training  to  athletic  exercises, 
cleanliness  is  particularly  necessary  9.  Bathing  is  of  great  use ;  and, 
if  there  is  an  opportunity,  bathing  three  times  a-week  in  salt  water 
is  salutary.  Fresh  water  is  good,  if  salt  cannot  be  had ;  but  the 
shorter  a  person  remains  in  tlie  water,  the  better.  It  is  a  useful 
practice,  to  prevent  colds,  for  m^  to  bathe  their  feet  in  cold  water 
every  morning  '^.  Fewterell,  lh«.  boxer,  also  recommends  washing 
the  loins  and  arms  with  cold  watet.  and  to  use  no  soap  cm  such  oc- 
casions 1^  Keeping  the  feet  perfectly  dry  at  all  times,  is  essential  '>. 
If  the  legs  are  swelled  by  a  long  jouriv'^y,  when  the  person  retires  to 
rest,  the  feet  should  be  raised  higher  'ban  the  head  and  body  >3. 
Young  people  may  wear  calico  next  th^"  skin,  but  older  people  in 
general  wear  flannel  i^.  Persons  trained,  d;ver  sit  down  after  taking 

• 

•  P.  102.      -P.  97.      3  p.  136.      4  p.  102.      s  Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan,  p.  149. 

•  P.  76.        '  P.  97.      •  P.  102.       f  P.  153,      ••  P.  9SI,      "  P.  US. 
••  P.  108.      VI  p.  97,     •♦  p.  97, 


exercise,  without  cbanging  tlieir  clothes,  for  fear  of  rlieumalifni ', 
T)i05«  who  are  Irjined  to  athletic  exercises,  uiiiil  abstain  from  ex* 
I   ttises  of  every  kiod  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  a  great  dassic — 

"  Qui  itudel  cipuiam  ruriu  coDtinf^rentctun, 
"  Muluiulil,  f«itqueputr,tudirit«aliil; 
"  MiUi«,il  f  VMrt  el  Btcd,-," 

These  are  direction^j  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  ne^ecl- 
I  ing  them  is  destructive  to  the  aciiui&itiim  of  strength. 

10.  Diseases. — Theonly  bad  effect  attending  training,  in  modero 

^mfs,  is,  that  the  body  at  first  becomes  a  little  feverish  ' ;  but,  be- 

rides  the  various  accidents  to  which  tlie  antietit  Alhlelse  were  nece»- 

Nrily  exposed,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  exercises  and   corubals,  ibey 

were  liable  to  n  rupture  of  blood-vessels  in  the  luuijs,  to  apopleiT, 

aod  to  lethargic  complaints  '. 

'        1 1.  tfff'tcfi  on  the  Body. — The  traiuing  to  atblelic  exercise  bn 

I    faiportaiit  effects  u))on  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  liead,  the 

stomach,  the  lungs,  the  skin,   and  the  bones;  and  also  tends  nmtc- 

fially  to  improve,  and  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  to 

I  promote  its  duration. 

I  In  regard  to  tlie  head,  a  man  in  the  best  ordinary  beattb,  wbaa 
\  3w  strikes  or  receives  a  few  blows,  becomes  giddy  *.  This  gjdds 
is  much  owing  to  excess  of  blood,  and  to  its  thickness,  by  botk 
J,  of  which  the  heudi«  ufiected.  But  both  thesedefecis  are  corrected 
[^  In  the  course  of  training,  and  giddiness  ia  prevented  ^ 

Its  beneficial  eifecis  upun  the  stomach  a  proved  by  4he  appetite, 
I  vhich  becomes  much  sharper  by  mbiog.  Persons  trained  are  ge- 
l-Wrally  costive:  because  the  food  must  not  be  of  an  opening  qualitji 
1  but  as  so  much  matter  goes  olf  by  perspiratioii,  other  cvacuatiocu 
f  cftnnol  be  so  abundant". 

I  The  great  object  of  training,  however,  is,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a 
)  ,fiee  respiration,  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  performed  bj 
.nan,  or  horse,  or  by  any  other  animul '.  Free  and  powerful  respi- 
'  -iitloH  is  u  certain  sign  of  good  beallli  S  Bud  is  esseulial  to  a  frm 
colour  of  the  face,  to  lively  spirits,  to  cheerful  feelings,  and  lo  the 
beallhy  and  vigorous  actions  of  the  body  °.    Trainiiii*  nlways  ■{>• 

rars  lo  improve  the  state  of  the  lungs,  or  to  improte  the  wi»d,  at 
is  said ;  that  is  to  say,  it  enables  a  |>ersoD  to  draw  a  larger  intpi* 
ration,  to  hold  his  breath  longer '°,  and  to  rccoverit  sooner,  after  it 
is  in  A  manner  lost.  A  man  is  said  to  have  a  good  wind,  when  lib 
power  of  ri-spiration,  and  continuing  the  active  part  nf  a  tMxiog- 
tnatch,  lasts  bmg:  and  a  bad  wind,  when  he  is  soon  disabled  by  tbe 
fatigue  uf  personal  exertion  ■ '. 

There  in  no  part  of  the  body,  on  which  training  lio^  grrater  Vt- 
fluence,  than  upon  the  skin.  Clearness  of  the  skin,  is  itte  best  proof 
of  a  man  being  in  a  good  condition;  and  the  slate  of  the  skin,  islba 


'  P.  IBS.       *    P.  sa       >  p.  9fi.      «  p.  »j  ud  ISO. 
»  P.  87,       '•  p.  103,    ■■  l".  U3. 
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criterion  by  which  simateurs  judge  of  apenon  beiag  fit  for  exercise* 
During  a  course  of  training,  the  skin  always  becomes  clear^  sniooUi« 
well-colouredy  and  elastic ;  the  veins  are  dlstincily  seen  through  it ' ; 
and  when  the  hand  of  a  person,  in  a  high  state  of  training,  is  held  up 
against  a  ligiited  candle,  the  light  appears  to  shine  through  it  % 
Even  the  skin  of  a  fat  man,  when  he  becomes  lean,  does  not  hang  ^ 
loose  about  hiro,  but  becomes  elastic  and  tight  ^. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  skin,  and  for  that  purpose  made  use  of  the  warm  baths  and  of 
firiction ;  but  ?$  they  were  accustomed  to  anoint  the  skin  with  unc« 
luous  matters,  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax,  and  even  with  dust, 
it  was  the  more  necessary  to  take  every  means  of  cleansing  off  ^  those 
kupurities  \ 

'  -  Trainhig  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  bones,  which  get  harder 
amd  tougher,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  blows  or  exer* 
ctse«. 

By  trauiing,  the  shape  is  much  improved  ;  the  belly  in  particular 
is  reduced,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  more  free  respira* 
tion  7.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  horses,  whose  bellies, 
swollen  with  coarse  indigestible  food,  eaten  in  great  profusion,  is 
drawn  into  half  its  si^e  in  the  course  of  training  ^.  The  chest  abo 
is  made  more  open;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  persons  who  are 
regularly  and  constantly  exercised,  as  fencing-masters,  &c.  retain 
tiifir  appearance,  carriage  and  shape,  to  the  last ;  which  is  much*  in 
favour,  not  only  of  their  health,  but  of  their  longevity  ^. 

One  singular  effect  of  increasing  strength  is,  that  electricity  has  a 
much  greater  effect  upon  muscular  and  healthy  men,  than  upon 
others,  and  more  so  than  even  upon  children  ;  the  same  quantity  of 
electrical  matter  giving  them  a  greater  shock,  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  resistance '°. 

By  these  processes,  the  nature  of  the  human  frame  is  totally 
changed,  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  the  form,  the 
character,  and  the  powers  of  the  body  are  completely  changed, 
from  gross  to  lean,  from  weakness  to  vigorous  health,  and  from  a 
breathless  and  bloated  carcass,  to  one  active  and  untiring";  and 
thus  the  very  same  individual,  who  but  a  few  months  before,  be* 
came  giddy  and  breathless  on  the  least  exertion,  has  his  health  not 
only  improved,  but  is  enabled  to  run  thirty  miles,  with  tlie  fleetness 
of  a  greyhound,  or,  in  a  shortness  of  time  hardly  to  be  credited,  to 

»  P.  96,  and  103.  •  P.  112.  »  P.  97. 

♦  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  skin,  as  those  whose  perspiration  is  free  and  copious,  enjoy  a  remirkable 
exemption  from  pulmonary  complaints ;  whereas  a  languid  and  inert  condition 
of  the  skin,  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  diminution  of  cutaneous  perspiration, 
to  make  up  for  which,  a  larger  share  may  endeavour  to  escape  by  the  lungs,  and 
this  increased  efibrt,  may  well  be  supposed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease. 
J>.  128. 

»  P.  119.        «  P.  97.        7  P.  104.        «  P.  90.    .     9  P.  lOS.         »«  P.  99, 

*'  p.  92,   According  to  the  teclmical  phrase,  he  becomes  light  and  €9rky. 
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walk  above  a  hundred ;  or»  varying  the  object  id  view,  to  exed  m 
wrestling,  or  to  challenge  a  professed  boxer  K 
•  12.  Fffeets  on  the  Mind, — ^Tlie  effects  of  trainiiig  upoa  the  Biiiid» 
are  also  of  the  highest  importance.  The  stomach  being  cleanaedp 
the  digestion  rendered  belter,  the  blood  ameliorated,  aud  every  ani- 
mal function  improved,  the  consequences  are»  that  the  attendon  bc> 
conies  more  ready,  the  perceptions  more  acute,  aod  tbe  mental 
laculties  not  only  brighter  and  more  elevated  3,  but  are  preserted 
longer  in  old  age 3.  The  mind  also  becomes  more  coungeooi^ 
corporeal  sufterinss  are  borne  with  patience,  a  command  of  temper, 
and  a  presence  of  mind  are  also  acquired,  and  preserved  undia- 
turbed,  amidst  pain  and  dant;er'L 

13.  Whether  the  Effects  are  permanent, — How  far  such  efiedf 
are  permanent,  is  a  ))oint  that  i^  nmch  disputed  '\  The  tem|K>mry 
excitement  of  great  strength,  i'or  a  particular  purpose,  is  cerlaiuly 
not  calculated  for  permanency  ^ ;  but  the  state  of  health,  after 
training,  is  aiwaysj  good,  and  not  subject  to  complaints ;  and  the 
acquireil  state  of  hi'HJlh  would  probably  continue,  if  the  system  were 
perse ver<?d  in.  Many  hoxers  indeed  have  lived  long,  or  at  least  to 
the  cige  <»f  eighty  and  upwatds;  but  many  of  the  princi|)ul  boxen 
have  died  young,  owing  to  excesses  of  every  sort,  in  which  they  aie 
apt  to  hidulge  after  the  training  is  over.  Were  it  not  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  injuries  they  receive  by  blows  in  the  body,  they 
would  live  long  enough.     Blows  on  the  head  are  soon  recovered  ^. 

It  is  also  remarked,  that  running-horses,  when  traiued,  do  not 
wear  out  sooner  than  other  horses;  on  the  contrar\',  thev  bear 
fatigue  nuich  betters.  Nor  does  training  game-cocks  shorten 
their  lives;  on  the  contrary,  they  live  longer  than  common  poullr}". 

11.  lUdnvtion  of  Strength, —  Having  thus  seen  how  strength  can 
be  ac(jijiie<l,  il  was  thought  that  il  wouhl  al^o  be  a  desirable  circum- 
stance, to  a^icertain  the  n  »lure  and  eii'ects  of  a  practice  not  unusual 
at  Newmarket,  and  at  otiier  places  where  horse  racing  is  an  object, 
— that  of  reducing  I  he  weight  of  horse- jockies,  that  they  may  be 
enahlcd  to  ride  particular  hordes,  without  loading  tiiem  with  too 
ninch  weight ;  even  a  small  adciitinn  making  a  great  dilference,  in 
the  course  of  a  race,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  swiftness. 
Persons  pilrhed  upon  for  that  profession  will,  of  course,  be  light 
and  slcinler,  but  tliey  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  their 
wei'Hit,  considerably  and  that  at  verv  short  notice  :  sometimes  in  a 
wcikor  tell  dd>>,  to  the  amouiit  ol'a  itone  and  a  half-',    and  some- 


'  :njt.h  arc  li.c  dTi-^t^  o!'  tr.Miiincr,  that  the  best  cock,  when  undictcd,  is  un- 
.iblc  te  i  i.roiintcr  the  \vt)r>«t,that  ii  dieted.     V.  \o3. 

'   r.  ^7.  '   R   ]1.-.  *   P.  IS2. 

*>  'J'hc  aiu-ient  Athlet  e  r.ircly  [)rcserved  their  vi/^our  sous  to  be  tit  loanpcar 
in  |)ul)Iio  f')r  a  Ii-nLr^r  period  thin  five  years,  and  they  are  re})re>ented  t)y  G.ilen 
as  a  ihuit-livcil  r.-Cc  (  rnuM  ;  but  this  inavbe  attribute(t  to  tticir  moral  *.x)ndt!c:  ; 
tor  when  tlicy  wcrr  ikh  under  a  cour>>e  ot  di^ci|>hne,  they  iiidul;.'\t.l  tlit':uKlve» 
ill  ( VI  rv  kind  ui  druak-.  ur.tks  aiid  dcbaucliery.     P.  12i'. 

•  J*.  'lOJ.  7  P.  1^3,  «  P.  Ml.  9  P.  \5K 
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tinm  even  two  stones^  though  that  is  reckoned  a  diingeroiis  experi- 
ment ^  This  is  effected,  partly  by  diet,  but  priucipally  by  great 
•ttrcise,  and  violent  perspirations.  Their  diet  in  general  consists  of 
a  Mnall  piece  of  bread  and  sonootinies  a  little  butter,  with  tea  in 
■loderation,  for  breakfast;  fish,  if  it  can  be  obtained;  if  not,  a 
flHHiH  piece  of  pudding,  and  less  meat,  for  dinner;  tea  in  the  after- 
noon, with  little  or  no  bread  or  butter ;  and  no  supper  whatever. 
Instead  of  malt  liquor,  they  take  wine  and  water,  one  part  wine  and 
two  i>arts  water  ^.  Their  exercise  is  very  severe,  con:iisting  of  a 
walk  after  breakfast,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  loaded 
with  five  or  six  waistcoats,  two  coats,  and  as  many  pairs  of  breeches  3. 
Those  who  do  not  like  excessive  walking,  have  recour^  to  Glauber 
salts ^.  SomeHmes  even  more  vicilent  measures  are  adopted.  Be- 
tides privation  of  food,  and  violent  exercise,  they  are  put  between 
two  featiier-beds,  placed  before  a  grrat  lire,  or  in  a  barrel,  aixi 
sweated  as  much  as  possible^.  Even  strong,  powerful,  and  healttiy 
luen,  have  thus  ruined  their  health ;  and  such  practices  may  ulti- 
mately terminate,  either  in  death,  or  premature  old  age. 

The  following  observations,  which  have  occuired  in  tbe  course  of 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  pro()er  more  particularly  to 
state.  1.  When  privation  of  diet  is  carried  to  any  cxttnt,  ihe  sto- 
niach,  weaned  from  foo^J  bv  every  means,  will  not  afterwards  receive 
or  retain  it,  and  the  consequences  are  generally  fatal.  12.  Com- 
mon jockies,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  thui>  wasted,  stand  it 
better  than  gentlemen,  to  whom  such  practices  must  be  more  uu- 
usual  6.  3.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  how  very  soon  jockies  who 
have  been  thus  wasted,  recover  their  former  state  and  weight?. 
And,  4.  Several  jockies  are  known  to  have  been  frequently  severely 
wasted,  without  being  injured  thereby^;  and  some  of  them  have 
leached  even  an  advanced  age^. 

On  the  Utility  of  such  Jwjuiries. 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  athletic  exercises  seems  to  be  well 
entitled  to  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it,  in  a  tne- 
dical  point  of  view '°.     Several  gentlemen  who  have  been  trained  for 

•  P.  145.         •  P.  138.         3  p.  138.  4  p.  139.  «  p.  ico. 

^  P.  160.  It  has  been  obeervetl,  in  regard  to  boxing,  that  persons  in  high 
life  cannot  l>e  treated,  when  trained,  (at  least  at  first),  exactly  in  the  simc  man- 
ner as  common  men,  from  the  indulgencies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed; 
nor  are  their  frames  in  general  so  strong.  Jackson,  the  celebrated  trainer,  olv- 
servcs,  that  they  eat  too  many  made  dishes, and  other  improper  food,  and  sit  too 
long  at  tidAc.  They  also  eat  too  great  a  variety  of  articles,  and  drink  too  much 
wine.  No  man  should  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wine.  They  also  keep 
irregular  hours,  and  lie  too  long  in  bed.    P.  98. 

7  P.  161.  Buckle,  the  great  rider,  after  severe  wasting,  has  galne<l  nine 
pounds  in  eighteen  hours.  P.  140.  It  is  said,  that  a  couple  of  glasses  oi  good 
■herry  will  increase  the  weight  of  a  person  severely  wasted,  nearly  two  pounds 
m  the  ispace  of  a  few  hours. 

•  P.  139,  and  140.  »  P.  146. 

'*  For  the  advantages  of  fencing,  see  an  intelligent  letter  by  Henry  ^Vngelo, 
£s^    Code  of  Health,  2d  edit,  vol  iL  p.  163-4* 
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nraienitDt  neKl jp  dedaic,  that  they  umMw  ttt  •chace  rf^t» 
ing  tobe  a  moit  Imltlifiil,  bndoK  and  maply  eureae^  and  thtMhi 
faqoUte  training  docs  a  man  good  inrtwd  of  hanii^  To  be  Mm! 
to  ruminff  or  walking  alio^  it  mott  healthful,  if  jodkioBiiy  §M 
abovty  and  not  carried  to  any  improper  length;  ano  tho^afeDMi 
been  trained,  never  look  better,  than  immediatdy  aAor  thair  «ah» 
ing  matches*.  The  tme  cause,  why  persons  tminod  to  those-e» 
ficiscsi  are  in  general  shortrlifed,  certainly  arises  finon  their  dina! 
bite  lives,  after  giving  op  their  respective  occupatMNiSb  sbmI 
meneing  iVIr  aeii,  as  &ey  generally  do. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe^  that  by  training  bbco  mi  a 
manner  to  boxing,  and  other  athletic  exercisefl^  without  ■■^•"wg  la 
engage  in  any  personal  contest;  not  only  the  gencnd  beaitb  m^{|| 
be  confirmed,  hut  that  manjf  diseases  might  also  be  fnevented*  ia 
regard  to  this  point,  the  evidence  is  extremely  important  *.  Jaifc* 
son,  the  celebrated  trainer,  states,  that  by  training,  the  skin  ahie|S 
becomes  quite  clear,  even  though  formerly,  subject  to  cmptioos  ^  >-• 
that  it  always  appears  to  improve  the  state  of  the  lungi^  end  c 
quently  must  be  useful  in  disorders  af&cting  that  organ :  that 
vous  disorders  are  always  prevented  by  it :  that  there  never 
instance  of  a  trained  {lerson  being  paralytic^:  that  a  course .ef 
training  b  an  effectual  remedy  for  bilious  complaints^;  and  thai 
the  gout  niav,  in  a  great  measure,  b^  the  same  means,  be  preveaied 
from  rechrrmg  \  These  are  certamly^  the  assertions  of  a  perma^ 
partial  to  the  art  he  practises;  but  whoever  considers  delibentiljf 
the  facts  and  observations  above  stated,  most  be  satisfied,  that  tiMf 
are  not  so  groundless  as  at  first  glance  might  be  imagined.  *Indeei( 
how  is  it  possible,  that  the  body,  by  training,  could  acquire  such 
strength  and  firmness,  as  it  evidently  does,  without  undergoing 
a  change,  which  must  have  a  material  effect,  not  onlyjipon  the 
whole  frame,  but  also  upon  every  individual  particle  of  it  I 

Conclusion, — I  trust  it  will  appear,  from  the  precedin/;  obsemi- 
tions,  that  these  inquiries  have  not  been  useless,  as  they  demoubtmte, 
by  the  most  irrefragable  examples,  the  extraordinary  alteration 
which  may  be  effected,  by  a  proper  system,  on  the  human  frame; 
and  more  especiall)',  the  effects  which  will  result  from  a  due  atten- 
tion to  air,  to  diet,  and  to  exercise  8. 

The  advantage  of  such  inquiries.  Lord  Bacon  descried,  with  his 
eagle  eye  of  philosophic  intelligence;  and  nothing  now  remains,  but 
to  apply  the  facts  and  observations  which  have  now  been  collected, 
to  practical  use. 

■  Boxing  puts  in  active  motion,  all  the  membcrt  of  the  body;  in  particolar, 
both  the  hands  and  arms,  arc  equally  employed,  in  hitting  ana  parrving. 

•  P.  161. 

^  There  it  no  imtance  m  yet,  of  any  person  being  potittvely  put  in  trainlnjri 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  recovering  health ;  but  it  is  laiown,  that  a  gentleman, io 
a  had  stitc  of  health,  after  living  hard  in  I.oodon,  hat  gone  to  the  country,  apd 
hy  living  in  some  respects  according  to  the  training  system,  has  returned  to 
l.ondon  completely  recovered.    P.  OS. 

«  P.  100.  k  P.  1015.  *  f  .  99,  7  P.  98,  •  r.  123. 
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The  iirst  point  to  be  conudered,  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
▼isable,  to  train  young  men  to  boxipg»  fencing,  and  other  athletic 
exercises ;  and .  to  make  it  a  much  more  general  practice  at  our 
schools,  and  universities,  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case.  There  it 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  by  following  sucfi  a  plan,  a  foundation 
of  health  and  strength  may  be  laid  in  youth,  that  will  be  found  of 
infinite  consequence,  in  every  future  period  of  life. 

It  is  also  well  worth  consideration,  whether  the  army  in  general, 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  ought  not  to  be  trained  to  some  of  these 
athletic  exercises,  and  occasionally  employed  in  them,  with  a  view 
of  strengthening  their  frames,  and  enabling  them  the  better  to  sus- 
tain the  hardships  of  war.  The  weight  of  the  arms  the  latter  have 
to  carry,  would  then  be  no  longer  felt;  and  marchiug  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  is  usual  at  ))resent,  would  not  prevent  their 
coming  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  state  fit  to  encounter,  and  to  sub- 
due an  enemy. 

Above  all,  these  particulars  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
medical  men.  Their  enli[;litened  minds  must  derive  advantutrt;, 
from  a  series  of  facts  and  observations,  to  which  they  have  iiitliorto 
had  but  little  access.  In  son)e  cases,  where  there  exists  a  predispo- 
!  )Uon  to  guut  or  to  consumption,  ))erhaps  the  attacks  of  the  (h'sorder 
may  either  be  postponed,  or  its  severity  may  be  mitij^ated,  b^;  the 
practices  above  explamed  ;  and  there  are  other  cases,  where  a  course 
of  training,  may  remove  complaiuts  of  a  nervous  or  bilious  tendency. 
It  is  not  improbable  also,  that,  under  their  auspices,  new  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  these  arts,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  which, 
both  on  the  mind  and  the  body,  even  in  their  present  state,  have,  it 
is  hoped,  been  already  sufficiently  demonstrated,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  observations. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Charlotte  Square^ 
Edin.  QOth,  Jan,  1807 
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No.  V.     On  the  Powers  and  Passions  of  the  Human  Mind* 

In  the  brute  creation,  it  is  seldom  that  any  appearance  of  a 
thinking  faculty  can  be  traced,  whereas  in  the  human  species  there 
is  a  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  a  power  cH*  increasing  it,  and  a 
faculty  of  using  it,  which  points  out  mau  to  be  a  being  of  a  su|)erior 
order,  when  compared  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Philosophers  have  given  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  the  faculties 
of  tlie  mind,  and  discrimiuated  the  various  |K>\vcrb  which  it  pcs:>evH*<. 
We  ^hall  first  state  the  doctrines  which  they  have.  )>roniul!:ated  upon 
that  subject,  and  shall  aflem'ards  endeavour,  by  a  familiar  example, 
to  explain  the  various  operations  which  they  have  described,  a 
knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful*. 

•  See  Stewart's  Elemenu  of  the  Philotophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  !>d  edit. 
p.  S3,  an  admiraUe  work,  in  which  the  advantages  resulting  from  4  kqowl^fe 
of  the  faculli^  of  the  mindy  are  particuUriy  pointed  quit 
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1.    On  tie  Pmter$  cf  tie  Mmi. 

The  powers  of  the  iiiiad  may  be  classed  under  the  followiag  |e- 
HknA  heads. 

1.  Perception — By  which  the  mind  becomes  consckios  of  any 
tilings  through  the  medium  of  one  of  tfie  sens^,  as  the  cxistciice  «k 
a  horse^  of  a  tree,  of  a  buildhig,  &c.  by  the  sights  of  a  musical  m- 
stnimenty  when  played  upon,  by  the  ear, -&c.  2.  AttenHom — ^By 
which  we  retain  **  ike JUeting  forme  ofthmge^  and  do  not  merely 

Crcehre ,  for  a  moment,  the  exbtenoe  of  a  horse,  of  a  tree,  Stc.  bat 
▼e  so  fixed  the  idea  in  our  minds,  that  the  impression  ofit  is  not 
dbplaced  when  our  mind  receives  tlie  imprenion  of  any  other  idea. 
5»  Retention,  or  memory,  by  which  we  can  preserve  the  ideas  fixed 
in  our  minds,  more  especially  those  which  we  have  contemplated 
longest,  and  which  have  made  the  strongest  impression  npon  oar 
minds.  4.  Recollection— By  which  we  are  enabled  to  call  forth  the 
idea,  without  any  assistance  from  the  particular  object  or  circtim- 
itauce  which  first  impressed  it  in  our  minds,  though  several  other 
ideas,  of  a  diflferent  nature,  have  in  the  mean  time  intervened. 
5.  Imagination — By  which  one  idea  leads  to  anotlicr,with(Hit  any  inn 
mediiite  connexion  between  them ;  and  by  which  also,  auumhcr'of 
ideas  may  tlins  be  so  combined  and  disposed,  as  to  form  in  a  man- 
lier a  new  creation.  6.  The  Facnltjf  of  Comparing —^y  which  wa 
are  enabled  to  contemplate  one,  two,  or  more  ideas,  to  set  I  hem  as 
it  were  against  each  other,  and  to  consider  where  they  agiee  or  di^ 
agree.  7*  Discernment — By  which  we  can  discover  directly  and 
inunediatelv,  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  coiniection  or  repug* 
mtnn*,  of  the  ideas  we  have  compared  tojrether;  for  instance,  if  the 
qne'^tion  is,  whether  John  or  Thomas  is  the  taile;)t ;  if  we  perceive 
the  two  toj»olher,  we  oan  ouNily  estimate  within  our  minds,  (if  there 
be  any  material  ciiiienMU'e  bctwitn  them),  and  aller  comparing  them 
t()«;elli(*r  in  onr  mimls,  can  iliscern  the  diircri'nce.  8.  The  Faculttf 
of  Abstructiri^  — Uy  which  the  mind  can  separate  a  number  of  ideai 
which  it  received  at  one  an^l  the  same  time  ;  and  by  simplifying  tlie 
objects  of  it-*  cnii>i{|eri:lion,  and  classin<r  them  together,  can  tbrro 
i^eneru/  idtas^  which  is  one  of  the  most  es-sential  foundations  of 
fenowledge.  [).  'I lit  Power  of  Cooipoundino^ — By  which  we  can 
;iss(>riare  ideas  iormed  at  liiAerent  times,  and  relating  apparently  to 
/lirt'tivnt  oljects,  i.ito  one  new  or  combined  idea.  10.  The  Rea* 
sonins:  Faculty — I>y  which  we  can  compare  not  only  two,  three,  or 
niorr  i'lcas  together,  bnt  also  can  institiite  a  coniparison  between  a 
nM:>:lH  r  t)f  ideas,  ;iiid  all  their  possible  relations  and  connectians 
^\i;:)  cMch  oiIkt,  and,  with  a  rapidity  hardly  to  be  conceived,  can 
<ii>corn  their  «it;reetiient  or  dis;igreement,  their  connexion  or  repu^- 
ir.iiiri  uilh  e;ah  other.  This  facnltv,  which  enables  us  to  deduce 
Oiit*  propositiim  from  another,  and  to  proceed  from  premises  to  con- 
^eipH'tice^,  is  of  such  importance,  and  "ivei  us  such  a  superiority 
over  the  brute  creation,  that  wc  often  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  beiog 
t'xiMi;i>:  by  itself.  11.  Judgment — By  means  of  which,  finding  no 
iiikrtiiediule  ideas  at  a\VVikft\>|  \o  «.va\Aft>i&\»«K!iictaiiMhe  agree- 
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anent  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas  intended  to  be  com|>aredy 
we  then  compare  them  with  otiter  ideas  which  produce  VLprobahUiit^ 
of  their  agreeing  or  disagreeing,  and  our  conclusion  in  tliat  case  we 
call  judgment.  12.  Invention — By  means  of  which,  we  can  search 
throughout  the  whole  roagazuie  of  ideas  we  are  master  of;  and,  ia 
the  course  of  the  search,  we  may  discover  some  ideas  entirely  new, 
which,  unlike  those  of  the  imagination,  are  not  merely  fanciful,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  invention  of  new  machinery,  may  be  applicahle 
to  real  use.  13.  Tke  Designing  Faculty — By  which  a  person  is 
enabled  to  determine  to  perform  such  an  action,  or  to  think  npou 
such  a  subject  at  a  future  period,  whether  near  or  even  distant. 
J  4.  The  Foreseeing  Facultt/— By  which,  in  forming  a  design,  or  ia 
considering  the  actions  and  incidents  of  life,  we  Hud  there  are  some 
things  which  may  he  necessary  for  the  success  of  our  future  designs, 
or  other  things  which  may  prevent  the  execution  thereof;  h<?ncetlie 
advantage  of  being  endued  with  this  faculty  of  foresight,  for  \vc  can 
thence  endeavour  to  obviate  the  diiliculties  we  are  likely  to  encoun- 
ter, and  to  obtain  what  is  necessary  for  our  success.  15.  T/ie  Fa* 
euNif  ^Fo/i7ion;— or,  the  power  of  governing,  applying,  or  exercis- 
ing all  the  active  faculties  of  I  he  mind.  By  this  faculty,  we  are 
enabled  to  contemplate,  recollect,  compare,  abstract,  compound,  or 
reason,  whenever  we  please,  respecting  what  ideas  we  think  pro))er, 
and  as  long  as  we  may  inchne.  Lastly,  Conscience, — having  thus  a 
complete  command  over  our  ideas,  and  consequently  over  our  ac- 
tions, which  result  therefrom  ;  we  may  do  what  is  wrong,  and  hence 
the  advantage  of  that  faculty  called  conscience,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  our  actions,  and  are  induced,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  will,  to  do  what  is  right,  oftener  than  if  we  were 
deprived  of  that  faithful  monitor*. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  those  wonderful  powers  with  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  endued;  and  s«mie  notion  of  which  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  acquired  by  every  rational  being.  The  std>|ect  is  un- 
doubtedly abstruse,  and  requires  much  serious  contemplation,  in  or- 
der to  be  thoroughly  master  of  it.  To  asriist  those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  philosophic  researches,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exem- 
plify the  various  o|)erations  of  the  hum<m  mind,  and  the  powers  of 
which  it  is  possessed,  by  a  familiar  example,  which,  as  it  is  a  new  at- 
tempt, may  not  he  at  tirst  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  it  may 
afterwards  be  rendered. 

A  Mental  Drama ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  London  Merchant :  exem- 
plifying the  various  Operations  of  the  Human  Mind. 

1.  Percept ion.^Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  respectable  merchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  accidentally  saw  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince 

*  The  preceding  account  is  taken  from  a  useful  compilation  renrding  the 
nature  of  man,  his  mental  faculties  and  passions,  drawn  up  by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 
intitled,  *'£leoieau  of  Self-Knowledge/*  printed  in  one  voluiiie^  ava  amw 
1802. 
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of  Wales,  aiid  die  Duke  of  York,  walking  together  on  the  Terrace 
at  Windsor,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1801. 

2.  Attenlion.'^He  perceived  them  so  distinctly,  that  he  vras  sure 
it  was  not  a  dream  or  vision,  but  a  real  scene  tliat  passed  before 
him ;  and  as  be  had  never  seen  these  illustrious  personages  before^ 
and,  like  every  good  subject,  was  deeply  interested  in  every  thing 
connected  with  them,  their  form,  their  loolu,  their  deportment,  &c, 
he  surveyed  them  with  attentianf  tliat  he  might  remember  accu- 
rate! v  what  he  had  observed,  and  relate  it  to  his  friends. 

3.  Retention,  oi*  Memory. — ^The  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by 
this  event  were  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  was 
retained  hi  his  mind,  when  many  other  circumstances  which  iiap- 
peued  on  the  same  day,  or  at  nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  were 
forgotten. 

4.  Recollection. — The  event  being  thus  fixed  in  the  memory,  tlie 
merchant  finds  himself  endued  with  the  faculty  of  <^lling  forth  the 
idea  of  it,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  though  a  tliousand  different 
events  huve  in  the  mean  time  intervened. 

o.  Imagination. — ^Tliougb  the  event  can  be  recalled  to  his  roemor}, 
as  it  was  originally  seen  or  perceived,  yet  he  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
rame  personages,  in  other  situations  in  which  he  never  saw  them; 
for  instance,  he  may  imagine  the  King  seated  on  his  throne ;  the 
Queen  presiding  at  the  drawing-room ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
head  of  hi^  regiment ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  reviewing  the  artil* 
lery  at  Woolwich. 

6.  The  Factilty  of  Comparing^, — The  mind  having  received  these 
impressions,  may  compare  them  with  others;  for  instance,  niaycoro- 
pure  tlie  principal  branches  of  the  lloval  Family  of  England  with 
tho^c  ot'S|}ain,  in  point  of  age,  in  point  of  character,  and  in  point 
ol  talents. 

7.  DiscerumtTit , — Having  phiced  hi>  iileas  regarding  the  Royal 
Family  ut  (jreat  Hritain,  and  that  of  Spain,  in  oppo^ilioii  to  each 
oiher,  the  merchant  niav  at  once  discern,  as  if  it  were  intnitivelv.tlie 
ditierence  hetueen  them,  and  in  what  res])ects  the  one  possCdi>es  a 
injH'riorily  over  the  other. 

8.  Tilt  tacully  of  Abstracting. — Although  it  was  (Jcorge  III. 
his  Queen  (;harh)tte,  and  their  two  elder  sons  whom  the  merchant 
saw,  yet  he  \\\\\\  form  an  idea  of  any  of  these  independently  of  their 
rank  ;  and  iii  the  same  maimer  he  may  form  an  idea  of  a  King,  a 
Queen,  an  IJt.ir  Apjvarent,  or  a  Field  Marshal,  totally  independent 
of  the  individuali  whom  he  had  ^een  at  Windsor. 

«).  The  Power  of  Associating  or  Compounding. — Btit  all  the  cir- 
cniiiMaiices  \u:  saw  on  the  first  of  June  were  so  intimately  connected, 
ihal  the  |H'ri'«>ption  of  any  of  them  immediately  suggesis  the  other. 
He  never  sees  Windsor  Terrace,  but  he  innnediatelv  associates  with 
it  the  Uo\al  l\unil>,  and  the  sight  of  any  of  them  recalls  to  his  mind 
Ihc  others ;  at  the  s;mie  time,  he  can  also  associate  these  ideas  with 
ttthers  which  did  not  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  Reawning  Faaili y.^Tlxe  siimc  event  may  also  lead  to 
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the  exercise  of  the  reaaoBidg  fiiciilty.  If  there  b  a  dispute,  whetlier 
the  Duke  of  York  is  taller  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where  no  ac- 
tual measurement  has  taken  place,  such  reascHis,  as  the  following, 
may  he  assigned  in  favour  of  one  side  of  the  question.  Tlte  mer* 
chant  may  say,  ''I  saw  them  both  standing  together,  the  Duke 
'*  seemed  to  me  about  the  size  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Prince  was  as 
^*  tall  as  Mr.  Duncan,  and  every  bo<iy  knons  that  Mr.  Duncan  n 
**  taller  than  Mr.  Anderson."  Thus  addressing  hb  reasoning  to  the 
understanding,  and  perhaps  personal  knowledge,  of  the  individual 
with  wliom  he  was  conversing. 

1 1 .  Judgment, — The  reasoning  faculty  enables  us  to  call  up  those 
arguments  which  may  be  made  use  of  on  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion, and  to  estimate  their  relative  im|>ortance,  so  as  to  come  to  a 
decision.  Thus  the  mercliRiit  may  have  received,  from  a  foreign 
correspondent,  some  rare  and  beautiful  birds.  He  knows  that,  if 
he  were  to  sell  them,  they  would  )>roduce  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  ;  but  he  thinks,  that  they  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
Her  Majesty.  He  will  prefer  one  or  other  of  these  destinations,  ac- 
cording to  ins  judgment. 

12.  Invention. — If  he  shall  have  determined  to  present  them  to 
Her  Majesty,  he  may  propose  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  ))resent, 
by  sending  them  in  cages  of  a  new  and  beautiful  form,  invented  by 
himself;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  witness  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  his  present  will  be  received,  he  rnay  contrive  some  means  of 
being  introduced  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  presenting  it  himself. 

13.  Design. — ^The  merchant  being  much  pleased  with  the  spix- 
tacle  he  saw  at  Windsor  Terrace,  and  wishing  to  see  it  once  more, 
may  resolve  to  go  a  second  time  to  Whidsor,  on  the  anniversary'  of 
^tbat  dav,  with  the  express  design  of  seeing  the  Royal  Family  again, 
00  the  idea  that  they  usually  reside  at  Windsor  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  Terrace,  und  perliaps  may  re- 
collect, on  seeing  him,  the  beautiful  birds  he  had  presented. 

14.  /'bre^i^A/.— Having  formed  the  design  of  seeing  the  princi> 
pal  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  at  Windsor  Terrace,  on  such  a 
day,  the  merchant  imy  foresee  many  dithculties  in  the  way  of  his  in- 
tentions being  accompli:»hed.  He  wanis  a  carriage; — that  he  bor- 
rows from  a  friend.  He  wants  a  pair  of  horses ; — these  he  hires 
from  a  stable-keeper ;  and  thus,  by  exercising  his  faculty  of  foresee- 
ing, he  is  enabled  to  carry  his  design  into  effect. 

1 5.  VoHtion. — ^^Fhe  merchant  having  communicated  to  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Seabright,  his  intention  of  going  to  W  iudsor  on  the  1  st  of 
June  1802,  and  that  any  obstacles  which  he  had  foreseen  had  been 
removed,  he  is  told  by  that  gentleman,  that  his  leaving  London  on 
that  day,  might  be  productive  of  great  disadvantage  to  his  affairs, 
as  he  ought  to  attend  to  the  unloading  of  a  ship,  an  account  of  whose 
arrival  in  the  river  had  been  just  received.  Exercising,  however,  his 
powers  of  volition,  he  went  to  Windsor. 

16.  Cojuctenre.— The  merchant  having  gone,  notwithstamhng 
the  rtmoiistraiKCi  of  his  partner,  and  the  serious  loia  which  he  and 
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hi*  fiimily  wcrr  likely  tn  siisitnin  hy  Itis  absence  on  lliot  dsv,  he  fcH 
bi*t  liltle  pleasure  fn>ni  llie  excursiou,  his  rontcUnee  inforniinf  liitn, 
iiurm{!tlt«  wbnie  tiinr,  that  he  waaacttug  in  a  manlier  lliat  <litt  aid 
bcrmiiF  a  pnident  and  caulioUH  man,  nor  coulil  the  affable  andcoii' 


dmcriiilmg  rcreptiuuhe  tnc[  with  rrnin  the  Rnyal  Fa  in  ily  efface  that 
idea. 


Such  b  u  familiar  e\aniple  of  ihe  various  astonishtDg  facilities  of 
the  human  mind,  of  which  it  h  ililHcuU,  williout  cucfa  aid,  for  a  prr- 
■tm,  uiiaccustuined  loabslnict  ideas,  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
liuii.  from  Uiis  eminieralion,  it  appears  lest  wnnderlul,  that  twe 
iiidividiuii  ihuuld  differ  su  much  fiuiii  aiititber  iu  [Hiiut  of  geuiiu  or 
talent. 

.  Ttierc  are  persons  who  ei\ji>y  only  some  oflhese  faculties  In  any 
toknihle  degree  of  perfcctiou,  atii]  perhapii  may  feel  a  great  de^ 
ciency  n>{.'ardjn(;  the  most  mattrial,  as  the  lacully  of  recollectiuu  or 
memory,  audthal  of  rea<oniiii{.  There  are  olhcrs  who  enjoy  all  the 
powers  uf  Ihe  lunid  above  cniimenited,  but  noue  uf  tlieiu  to  aaj 
great  extcul. 

If  we  could  conceive  any  mental  perfection  in  human  nature,  k 
would  be  ill  thai  fortunate  individual,  who  nut  only  p<i»seMed  then 
■II,  hut  also  each  of  tlicm,  to  the  ulniust  extent  of  which  Ihey  were 
caiiabk'. 

2.    On  the  Pauimi. 

Thr  fHi-uUiM  of  Ihe  mind  were  eiven,  for  Ihf  purpose  nf  «». 
hlin!;  il  to  f;oviTii  Uie  b<nly,  "liitli  is  |ilinjril  utid'  r  its  protection. 
Rui,  as  the  mind,  from  iU  npiriliial  naluie,  niii(ht  be  incliaed  t« 
dweil  on  ahslract  ideas  meiely,  and  to  furgel  the  body  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern,  it  has  therefore  atlaclied  to  il  a  number  of  nto- 
livi'S  fur  action,  known  under  ihc  name  of  thk  pAssiuns,  umI 
wliicli,  instead  of  being  a  flaw  or  defect  in  ihe  forniati<m  nf  the  hu- 
man system,  are,  in  fact,  estential  for  its  happiness  an<l  existence. 

A  passion  has  been  di-tiiwd,  "  A  movement  of  the  iiiintl,  ucca- 
"  sinoeil  by  some  strong  impression  made  upon  ii,  either  by  extei^ 
"  ual  uhjerls  ihroush  the  senses,  or  by  tlie  |>ower  nf  the  iniainm- 
"  tion."  The  ]>as»ions,  therefore,  are  the  ereat  sprinf;s  nf  actioiv 
impelling  the  mind,  or  spirit,  lliroti!:))  the  influence  of  whirh  the 
body  is  governed.  The  passions  are  certainly  Ihe  spriii|ES  of  virliic, 
and  intended  for  the  beiieflt  of  mankind;  but  (hough,  in  their  at- 
ture  and  origin  good,  yet,  they  are  loo  apt  to  run  iiilo  a  contniy 
extreme,  and  become  the  sources  of  vice.  If  we  make  a  proper  es- 
ercisc  of  our  menial  faculties,  however,  we  may  govern  ourpasiiooi, 
■nd  direct  them  to  their  true  and  proper  ends. 

.As  il  would  require  a  vuluine  to  explain  fully  the  nature  and  di- 
ver^ity  of  these  passions,  we  sliall  content  ourselves  with  giviog  ■■ 
analyais  of  iheia,  distinguisbing,  1.  The  source  of  each;  3.  Its 
vaiieliesorualural  bnuiches;  wtd*  3.  ludevktioM;  by  which  ■«— 
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we  sball  be  able  to  distioguish  at  once  the  genuine  emotions  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  perfect  state^from  thoie  which  are  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  its  depravity  *. 


SOURCES. 

Ambition, 


AnalytU  of  the  Pa$tiim$. 

VARIETIES.  DEVTATIONa 


C  Desire  of  Power ^ 
\  Denre  of  Fame, 


Angbr, 


C  Indignation, 
I  Resentment, 


i  Avarice, 
(Envy. 

'Retaliation, 
Revenge, 
Rage, 
Fury, 
-^  Fretfulness, 
I  Moroseuess, 
I  Surliness, 
I  Hastiness, 
(^Sullenness. 

r  Hatred, 

AwTiPA*rHY   on     7  I  Malevolence, 

i™«oT'''*    ]  Natural  Repugnance,  J  K^cour, 


Aversion, 


cueioiity, 

Fear, 
Hope, 

Jot, 


^Misanthropy. 

r  Futile  Curiosity, 
Desire  of  Informati4m,<D\shonourMe  Cu< 

(^     riosity. 


Love, 


r  Timidity, 
}  Terror, 
j  Horror, 
(^Awe, 
Rational  Hope, 

i  Cheerfulness, 
\  Mirth, 


fSeif  Love, 
Social  Love, 
Parental  ^flection. 
Esteem, 
Friendship, 
Patriotism, 
Philanthropy, 
Benevolence, 
Charity, 
Gratitude, 
Piety, 


>  Cowardice. 

Chimerical  Hope. 

i  Exultation, 
False  Spirits  ficti* 
tiously  procured. 
Malignant  Joy. 


Pride, 
Arrogance, 
^Haughtiness, 
Vain  Olory^ 
Vanity, 
Jealousy. 


•  SeeElcQientsof  SdUUaiowfe^gc^piSlt. 

B 


No.  VII.    Sotiflyfor  aictrtahwig  thr  Mtans  nf prfMvtinf:  f 
more  tsprctaily  imong  Iht  Lower  Orderi  of  the  Commuhitj/. 

Circitlar  Letter,  mggesting  such  an  Institution. 
SIR, 
WuRB  I  imt  deeply  inipresspd  with  a  conviclton,  thi;l  a  So<-irty 
fur  asceriaining  tlie  Means  of  preierfing  HehHIi,  would  be  irf  infi- 
nite advantagr,  uot  oiii<,  to  those  individuals  who  become  inemlirn 
4>r  it,  but  to  mankind  in  gcnerjl,  I  should  uever  liavc  allc-nipled 
tbe  luborious  ta^k,  of  fonning  such  an  instiliilinn.  I  cntrrtiin, 
however,  no  doubt,  that  a  society,  cunslituled  on  a  pmpm-  «calr^ 
and  regulated  on  a  proper  systc-m,  liaviug  tliat  object  Kilcly  in  view, 
would  be  of  more  service  to  iminun  nature,  than  antf  insHtvthm 
that  has  hitherto  been  ntggesieil. 

Tliis  is  a  point  regarding  wtiicb,  from  my  own  cxpcn'encr,  T 
can  speak  with  confidence.  Several  years  ago,  my  Itealth  was  in  a 
«ery  indifTerent  state,  and  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  inqnirc. 
by  what  mewns  it  was  the  most  likely  to  be  restored.  From  Ibc 
iuforination  which  1  vrns  thence  led  to  collect,  that  object  litis  hap- 
pily been  accomplished,  insomuch,  that  no  man  of  the  same  agr, 
tan  now  go  through  more  per§aiial  or  mental  labour;  and  whibt  M 
many  others  have  fipent  their  lime  in  misery,  or  fallen  a  sacriRcc  to 
disease,  I  have  happily  enjoyed,  for  above  eighteen  ycar>,  fty  at- 
tention /o  t«e/ii/pr<ic/i'c«,wnmlcrrupt«dgood  health.  Indeed  bull 
known  thirty  years  ago,  what  I  am  now  acquainted  with,  t  am  fulStj 
convinced,  that  during  all  that  jierioil,  I  should  hardly  have  cxpt- 
rirnct'dany  itUiess  wliatevcr,  iind  that  I  simll  in  t'nliire  e^cajn:  mai^ 
mberable  hours,  to  which  otherwise  1  must  have  been  subjected. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  labour,  or  the  tDrtunc  i\{  mt 
one  individual,  to  collect  all  tbe  int'ormaliou  connected  with  suta 
important  and  exlwisive  olyecls  of  inquiry;  nor  can  il  be  obtained 
in  any  one  country.  That  great  work  can  only  be  successfully  cn^ 
rred  through,  by  the  united  exertions  of  a  great  and  respectable 
institution,  combiuhig  their  knowledge,  extending  their  iiiquiries 
wherever  they  are  likely  to  be  iiuccessful,  and  possessin;;  a  foiid 
not  only  adequate  to  any  common  expences,  but  which  wiQ 
enable  ihem  to  hold  forth  rewards  to  those,  who  shall  communicate 
tbe  most  valuable  inforitiatioii,  or  the  most  useful  discoveries.  Im- 
preued  with  these  ideas,  I  have  been  led  to  circulate  the  annescd 
paper,  conlaiuiiig  the  plan  of  such  an  establbhtnent. 

If  the  proposed  institution  should  have  the  good  fortune  of  meet- 
ing with  your  approbation,  I  have  to  request,  that,  in  additioa  to 
Tour  own  name  and  address,  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  sendk 
fug  to  me,  a  list  of  those  to  whom  the  iden  of  such  a  society  ii 
likely  to  be  acceptable,  that  the  plan  of  the  proposed  eitablbbmca^ 
■wy  be  traiumitted  to  then),  and  that  a  society  may  be  furmcd,  m 
flwh  a  Kak,  and  comprebendinf  m>  many  respectable  mcinliei^ 
that  it  cu  hardlj  lail  to  complete  the  olgect  il  nDdcrtaltea  b>  ae- 
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complkh:  ntmely,  ''  Tkai  of  a$eeriaimng  the  mum  hy  which 
^  healih  eambeH  be  fntmrei,  or,  if  it  $hoM  wnfmiMmOely  have 
**  been  lost,  may  be  vegmmed*' 

I  hky^  the  honoar  to  be^  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  ol)edieDt  servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 


Plan  of  a  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Health. 

The  greatest  blessing  of  a  personal  nature,  which  any  individual 
can  possibly  enjoy,  and  without  the  possession  of  which,  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  coinmumty  in  particular,  are  the  most  wretched 
of  beings,  tuatofhealth,  in  a  great  measure  depends,  upon 
the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  ndes,  regarding  air,  diet,  exercise, 
digestion,  sleep,  clothing,  Sic.  which  are  no  where  taught*,  and 
which  liavc  never  yet  been  collected,  or  arranged  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  would  be  desirable. 

In  order  that  knowledge,  of  a  description  so  peculiarly  impor* 
taut,  may  be  collected  and  systematized,  and  that  all  the  informa- 
tion essenti'tl  tor  the  preservation  of  health,  may  be  condensed 
withui  a  moderate  compass,  and  Tendered  more  easily  accessible  to 
the  public  f,  it  is  proposed  to  <erect  a  Society  for  that  special 
purpose. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  tliat  the  intended  plan  may  be 
completed  in  six  years,  and  that  two  pounds  the  first  year,  and  one 
pound  per  annum  for  five  years  longer,  from  every  member  of  the 
proposed  Society,  will  be  sufiicient  to  accomplish  the  objects  in 
view. 

It  is  proposed  that  any  sum  that  may  be  obtained,  shall  be  laid 
out, — 1.  In  the  purchase  and  circulation  of  books  connected  with 
the  sulnects  of  health  and  longevity.  2.  In  translating  any  valuable 
works  Kom  tiie  French,  the  German,  and  other  foreign  languages, 
whence  much  useful  information  may  be  derived.  3.  In  bestowing 
either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  on  such  persons,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  who  shall  communicate  to  the  Society,  any 
Ofieful  work,-»or  any  importsmt  fact,  founded  on  actual  experi* 
ment,^or  any  valuable  medicine,  for  the  various  disorders  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  incident,  or  who  shall  in  any  other  mode  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  instituticm;  and,  4.  In  publbhing  the  result 

«  If  the  funds  of  the  lociety  would  admit  of  it,  what  could  be  more  denra- 
ble,  than  to  have  public  lectures  men  on  the  preservation  of  health,  that  our 
youth  might  be  early  taught  sucn  an  essential  branch  of  knowledge.  How 
usual  it  it,  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  to  vrish,  that  they  had  known  earlier, 
what  experience  had  slowly  taught  them  ? 

•f  By  the  efforts  of  the  S(Dciety,  also,  cheap  tracts,  explaining  to  the  lower 
oraert,  the  best  means  of  feeding  themselves  and  their  families,  and  preserving 
their  health,  might  be  circulated  with  great  advantage  to  them,  and  to  the 
public ;  by  means  of  which,  a  large  proportian  of  those  miserable  objects,  who 
now  people  our  hospitals,  might  Snci  any  icfugc  of  that  sort  mmecasary :  an4 
a  great  saving  might  likewise  arise  ui  the  bunUa  ef  the  poor't-ntcs. 
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of  the  informatioD  collected,  a  copy  of  which  ahaU  be  presented  ti 
•▼ery  member  of  the  Society ;  and  which  will  most  anpty  ^V^J  ^ 
expences  he  has  incurred  in  becoming  a  rociBber* 

Other  institutions  have,  in  Tarious  respects,  done  much  service 
to  mankind ;  but  if  any  society  can  solve  that  problem,  *'  mitt 
are  the  bett  means  of  preserving  health,"  every  other  sublonary 
object,  of  a  personal  nature,  must  sink  in  the  balance. 

Those  who  may  wbh  to  belong  to  the  intended  institution,  wiD 
please  to  transmit  their  names  and  address,  to  Sir  John  Siadair, 
Bart  236,  Oxford*street,  London ;  and  they  shall  be  infomed  of 
the  day  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  proposed  Society. 

It  is  proposed  that  Ladies  may  become  members  of  the  Society, 
as  it  is  an  institution,  whose  objects  are  so  much  connected  with  thi 
generosity  and  benevolence  so  conspicuous  in  the  female  character. 


Various  circumstances  prevented  this  plan  from  Imng  carried 
into  effect  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  suggeated;  but  tbe 
first  favourable  opportunity  shall  be  embraced  for  Suit  purpose, 
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No.  VIIL — On  some  recent  Diseaveries  in  the  Cure  of  Rheuma» 
tie  Disorders,     By  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

/Having  accideDtally  heard,  that  Admiral  Henry,  of  RoU 
veoden  in  Kent«  had  been  extremely  successful  in  curing  the 
rheumatism,  and  other  disorders,  by  pecuUar  processes  of  his 
own  invention,  I  thought  it  highly  important,  to  ascertain,  on 
the  spot,  the  correctness  of  these  repK)rts;  and,  for  tiiat  pur- 
pose, paid  a  visit  to  the  Admiral  in  October  18l6\ 

Though  the  gallant  veteran,  with  a  view  of  preventing  and 
curuig  disease,  had  taken  more  liberty  with  the  human  frame, 
than,  probably,  any  man,  before  him,  had  ever  attempted ;  yet 
I  found  him,  at  the  age  of  85,  with  all  the  activity  and  vigour 
of  youth ;  and,  after  having  got  the  better  of  several  disorders, 
to  which  he  had  been  subject,  enjoying  as  perfect  a  state  of 
health,  as  any  man  in  England. 

Without,  however,  entering  into  the  cure  of  the  other  disor- 
ders with  which  he  had'  been  afflicted,  it  is  proposed,  in  this 
Elace,  to  give  merely  a  short  account,  of  the  means  adopted  by 
im,  for  the  cure  of  the  rheumatism. 

It  was  in  the  year  178?,  that  Admiral  Henry  first  became 
affected  by  that  disorder,  which  he  had,  in  so  violent  a  degree, 
that  he  could  only  crawl  about ; — had  pains  all  over  his  body ; 
— and,  at  last,  became  quite  a  cripple.  Though  he  found  him- 
self rather  better  of  some  applications  made  with  tools  of  wood, 
which  he  had  tried  in  1787;  vet  the  swellings  in  his  knees,  an- 
cles, and  insteps,  continued  till  the  year  1810;  when  he  began 
to  use  a  common  hammer,  made  of  iron,  with  a  bit  of  cork  on 
the  head,  and  covered  with  leather.  He  persevered  in  beating 
with  this  tool  the  parts  affected,  fur  about  three  years,  night  and 
rooming,  using  at  the  same  time,  small  bone  instruments,  with 
knobs,  for  loosening  the  tendons.  He  has  now  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  swellings;  and,  by  keeping  up  these  prac- 
tices, he  tiuds,  that  the  limbs  are  not  only  kept  well,  but  that 
they  are  improving  every  day*. 

Understanding  that  Dr.  William  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  had 
adopted  modes,  in  sonic  respects  similar,  for  curing  the  rheu- 
matism, I  communicated  to  him  the  little  tract  regarding  Admi- 
ral Henry's  practices,  and  was  favoured,  by  the  Doctor,  with  a 
long  communication  on  the  subject,  and  a  copy  of  his  work  on 
the  rheumatbmf. 

In  that  work^  he  gives  an  account  of  thirty-three  cases,  in 

*  There  it  a  detailed  account  of  Admiral  Heniy'i  practices,  in  a  little 
Tract,  published  by  Callow,  Medical  Bookseller,  Crown  Court,  Prince>- 
•treet.  Soho,  with  engravings  of  the  tools  he  uses. 

t  Intitled,  **  Observations,  with  Cases  of  Rheumatispit**  by  William  Bal* 
fbiur,  M.  D.  1  vol  8vo.    Printed  ao.  1816. 


'  which  friction,  percussion,  and  compressiaD,  or  baodagei^  hue 
JbMii  tried,  and,  in  general,  with  great  soooeti. 

With  reswci  to  pereutiUm,  or  beating,  it  was  tried  by  Admi* 
ral  Henry  for  the  rheumatbni,  in  1810,  before  Dr.  Balfour ;  but 
.llie  Hoctor  had  never  heard  c(  that  circnnutance,  and  was  led 
-Co  hb  experimentv,  from  the  result  of  his  own  reflexioaB,  «id  ■ 
conviction  of  their  probable  utility. 

As  to  eampreBium^  or  bandages,  I  am  informed  by  a  vsmct- 
4dil€  naval  <«ioer,  that  in  the  year  1809,  at  the  hospital  of  Aa» 
tigiia,  bandages  were  applied  for  rheumatic  complaints,  by  the 
MiKction  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  surgeon  there,  with  good  dRct. 

Dn  Balfour,  however,  has  great  merit,  both  for  the  ardour 
with  which  he  prosecuted  these  modes  of  cure,  and  the  satisfiie- 
^  tory  grounds  on  which  he  has  explained  the  causes  of  their  soo- 
cess;  and  his  zeal  ought  not  to  go  uurttwarded. 
'.  Being  .much  struck  with  the  im))ortance  of  the  infbmiatioii 
thus  comnmnicated  to  me,  I  resolved  to  have  some  experimeota 
of  the  efficacy  of  these  practices  tried  under  my  own  eye.  A 
young  man,  a  footman  in  the  family,  (Charles  Killoway),  m  Joly 
and  August  last,  (1817),  luid  been  troubled  for  about  six  week% 
with  a  violent  rbeumalism,  which  had  confined  him  for  some  tima 
to  bed,  and  had  disabled  him  from  working.  After  he  had  sot 
well  enough  to  go  about,  he  was  still  unable  to  do  any  work,  ownw 
to  a  swelling  in  his  right  hand ;  but  by  rubbing  it  constantly  with 
Admiral  Henry's  bones*,  in  two  or  three  days*  time  tlie  swelling 
abated,  and  he  has  since  had  the  complete  use  of  his  hand. 

Understanding  that  two  persons  in  this  nei<;hbourhood,  were 
nuirh  uHlictcd  witli  rlienniatism,  I  rocjuested  Mr.WiHiani  Davies, 
an  intellii^ciit  aiui  oxpcrienceii  surgeon,  on  the  lialf-pay  of  the 
Navv,  wlio  had  recently  settled  on  Hani  Connnon,  to  trv  the 
ctficacy  of  these  new  practices  on  them,  the  troiible  of  which  he 
verv  readilv  undeitook.  Much  hopes  of  success  could  not  be 
enleiluint'd  in  cases,  where  the  malady  iiad  bien  of  lonijj  dura- 
tion, and  had  prevailed  to  a  LMcal  extent,  but  it  was  desirable 
to  a'^cerlaiu,  wlieiher  ant/  rtlivj\  however  moderate,  coidd  be 
obtaii.ed. 

The  f;'!l(>wini^  casc<,  draxMi  up  by  Mr.  Davie^,  prove,  that 
ill  circuni^lances  ainiosl  iJesperate,  some  iidv.jnlaire  may  be  de- 
rived by  the  alllicted,  hv  the  practices  above  explained. 

*  The  hone*  prinrtp:il!y  in.ide  n.^c  of  by  Admiral  Henry,  :ire,  the  ribs  of 
cattle,  b(Mled,  to  tukc  cut  the  j, reuse,  and  then  smoothed,  and  shaped  by  a 
file.  Rib  bones  arc  naturaliy  o.-it,  which  is  a  j^rcat  advaiitaj^,  a«  thtrv  can 
thus  be  more  successfully  ..pplitd  lo  ihe  dilFtreiit  parts  ol  the  body. 

Any  k.nol)>  are  preservt  J,  ..:id  o;!'.er>,  where  i\(.^'..»  irv,  are  ni.id.-  wiili  a 
file,  so  as  ti>  be  apj)licd  .icros.s  th-j  'L':idiM:s,  as  they  a.re  of  j^reat  u<ic  in  tor- 
wardinij  the  process,  nio.i  ispeei  'lly  if  tlie  knobs  are  situated  near  tlic 
middle  of  the  bone.  S;n':i:r.ens  ot  these  t)ones,  which  may  l>e  ubcd  fi>r  tijc 
purposi's  of  perciLSiion,  as  well  as  rubbing,  m.iv  l)e  seen  at  Callow's,  Crown 
Court.  Hones  beinp  smoother,  arc  better  thuu  loolu  madc-of  wood,  and  urr 
lcs»  apt  to  cxcorittte  tin.  skii.. 


.APPBNDIX.  M 


CASE  I. 

Esther  Crittenden,  aged  tbirty-four  years,  of  a  scrofulous  habit 
of  body,  married  about  ten  years,  has  had  two  children,  and 
miscarned  once,  by  which  accident  she  caught  a  severe  cold^ 
and  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  whole  body, 
commencing  at  the  jomts  of  the  knee,  depriving  her,  in  six 
months^  of  the  use  of  all  her  limbs,  insomuch  that  she  could 
neither  move  a  hand  or  foot.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  particu* 
larly  were  so  contracted,  that  they  have  become  anchylosed,  and 
she  could  not  lift  her  hands  to  her  head.  About  three  years  ago 
she  was  attacked  with  glandular  swellings  of  the  neck,  which  are 
very  much  swollen  and  enlarged,  but  they  have  never  broken, 
and  at  this  time,  the  neck  continues  in  the  same  indolent  and 
stationary  state.  It  was  on  the  5th  August  last,  (1817),  that 
percussion,  friction,  and  bandages,  were  used,  agreeably  to  your 
suggestions.  Flannel  was  found  too  heating,  and  calico  bandages, 
for  all  the  extremities,  were  substituted;  and  this  process  has 
been  regulariy  followed  up,  rubbing  every  joint  of  the  body 
morning  and  evening,  for  an  hour  and  upwards,  then  applying 
the  bandages  with  extreme  care,  that  the  pressure  be  exactly 
alike  at  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  bandage. 
The  result  of  this  plan,  to  the  present  period,  is,  that  she  has 
considerable  more  strength  of  her  upper  extremities,  she  can  lift 
her  hands  to  her  head  with  facility,  an  exertion  she  has  been  (&- 
prived  of  for  years;  she  can  likewise  support  her  body  in  an 
erect  position  much  better,  and  from  her  daily  exertion,  with 
the  hope  of  relief,  she  is  in  every  way  considerably  improved. 
Having  laboured  under  this  very  miserable  and  pitiable  situation 
so  many  years,  receiving,  during  that  time,  every  medical  asbist- 
ance,  in  particular  for  two  seasons  of  that  time  she  was  at  the 
Margate  Infirmary,  where  every  hope  of  benefit  was  lield  out, 
and  ex|)ected  by  all  her  friends;  but  nothing  uiiutevor  afforded 
her  any  relief.  It  may  be  imagined  from  this,  her  joy  and  gra- 
titude, at  the  beneiit  she  has  already  obtained,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  frequently  she  expresses  her  regret,  that  the  plan  which 
promises  so  nmrh  utility  to  her  sufferings,  was  never  recom- 
mended to  her  before. 


CASE   II. 


Hannah  Morris,  aged  forty  years,  of  a  spare  habit  of  body, 
married,  but  never  had  a  child,  slept  in  a  damp  house  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  rhenmalic  pains 
all  over  her  body,  and  all  her  joints  became  swollen  and  en- 
hirged,  especially  the  elbows  and  wrbts ;  she  has  been  under  the 


directions  of  a  variety  of  respectable  praclitiotien,  and  all  tlie 
usual  remedies  applied  to  the  joints,  witLout  aoy  effect.  Titc 
elbows  aad  wrists  are  quite  contracted,  aod  much  eularged.  lo 
the  beginning  af  August  last,  lier  kuees  became  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  swelled  very  mucli.  In  Ibis  state  sbe  continued,  until 
the  processes  of  percussion,  friction,  and  bandaging  were  had 
recourse  to,  ivhich  was  comnirDced  on  ihe  35th  of  the  same 
month :  and  it  is  astonisliing  the  beneficial  effects  she  shortly 
experienced.  By  regularly  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  to 
ber,  in  half  a  dozen  rubbings,  &c.  she  bad  as  perfect  use  of  her 
knee»,  as  she  bad  before  she  was  laid  up- 

WiLLiAM  Davis,  Surgeon, 
Ham  Common,  ISIA  Oct.  1817. 


On  llie  whole,  it  ii  evident,  that  even  in  cases  of  long  stand* 
iug,  accompanied  by  other  disurdcn,  relief  ought  not  to  be  de- 
spaired of;  ami  it  \*  n  great  advantage  attending  this  mode  of 
curing  rheumatic  disorders,  that  the  means  of  relief,  cud  be 
pracurc<l  at  a  trilling  expence,  and  that  the  application  of  iliose 
means  will,  iu  some  cases,  furnish  au  iuteresling  occupation  to 
the  unfortunate  |)alient. 


!t 
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ISOIIKI.   WALKKIt. 


PETEK    (;akue::«. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AGED  PEOPLE, 

OF  WHOM  ENGRAVINGS  ARE  ANNEXED. 


1.  IsoBEL  Walkeh,  o^cdlia  Years. 

Sue  nas  born  in  ihc  parish  of  Daviol,  in  the  counter 
of  Aberdeen,  in  Sculland.  The  period  of  licr  birlli  wns 
nr  the  Tccutds  of  Ibc  parisit  of  Rayne,  ia  the 
rGnriucli,  wlicrc  nbc  wa»  born.  Nothing 
blown  rcgnrding  bci  mode  of  living,  at  tbe 
pvhich  occiiiiioned  her  lung  life;  excepting, 
.  n  Id  linve  pii^sc-iscil  a  placid  temper,  anil  to 
liftve  been  in  that  medium  ^iiitc,  in  regard  to  leanness  nntl 
corpulency,  which  is  favountble  to  longevity. 


S.  Pbtrh  Gardes,  «gfrf  131  Years. 

He  was  likewise  a  natire  of  Aberdeensbire,  in  Scotland. 
He  lived  in  the  parish  of  Auchterless,  in  Ihftt  county,  nnd 
died  on  the  IStli  uf  J.inniiry,  1775.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  history,  excepting  ihut  be  was  taller  (han  ia  usu- 
ally (lie  case  with  old  men.  He  was  employed  in  ngri- 
culturnl  labours  nearly  until  his  death;  and  preserved 
his  looks  so  well,  that  he  appeared,  it  iiRaid,(obca  freshet 
and  younger  man  than  his  son,  when  both  were  adranced 
in  years. 


There  have  been  several  older  people  in  Scotland,  than 
either  Isobel  Walker,  or  Hetur  Garden;  but  unfortunately 
no  picture  or  engraving  of  tlicm  can  now  be  found. 
Among  (he  rest  was  John  Taylor,  a  miner  at  the  Lead 
Hills,  who  worked  at  that  employment  till  he  was  112 
years  of  age.  lie  did  not  marry  till  he  was  sixty,  and 
had  nine  children  afterwards.  lie  saw  tu  the  last  without 
spectacles;  had  excellent  teeth,  till  within  six  years  of  his 
death,  when  he  left  off  tobacco,  to  which  he  attributed 
their  preservation  :  at  length,  in  1770,  heyiclded  to  fate, 
after  having  completed  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-secoad 
year  of  his  age". 

*    PtnniQt't  Teur,  vet.  ii.  p.  \Ai. 


«0 

tiuiiag  his  staj  in  Ihe  island  of  Jura,  Pennant,  the  tn* 
Teller,  collected  information  that  confirmed  tbeaccoont 
given  by  Martin,  of  the  great  age  atlnined  by  Gttloat 
Mac  Grain,  which  exceeded  that  of  Parr  or  Jenkins. 
He  died  in  llic  reign  of  Charles  I.,  after  keeping  180 
Chrislmashcs  in  his  own  house*. 


3t   The  CovxTEss  of  DEintofio,  aged  140  Yean  and 
uptsards. 

She  WW  dnns^btrr  nf  (he  Fitzgerald*  oT  Drnmonat,  is 
U)c  conn! V  of  Waleri'ord ;  nnd  in  the  reij^n  of  Edward  IV. 
mnrrii'd  J.-imes,  fonili-t-nlU  Knt|  of  Devmond.  Slic  wai 
in  Kri^lnnd  in  that  roign,  and  danced  at  Court  with  bit 
brother  Richard,  then  Dutc  of  Gloucester.  She  was  at 
thnl  time  a  widow;  for  Sir  Wtild-r  Knleigh  mji,  that  she 
helil  her  jutntnrc,  from  all  the  Cnrlt  of  Uennoiid  since 
Ihnt  lime^.  She  live<l  le  the  oge  of  sofoe  years  above 
I4fl;  and  died  in  Ihe  reign  of  King  .l.ninct  I.  Jl  appears 
that  sIm:  retained  her  fnll  vigour  in  a  very  advanec<l  period 
df  lifej  for  Ihc  ruin  of  the  House  of  Deiniond  reduced  her 
lu  povvtty,  and  obliged  her  to  t;d(en  juunxry  frotn  Bristol 
to  l.nndoQ,  la  solicit  relief  front  (liu  Court,  at  n  time 
» lien  she  WB9  nbove  140  %.  She  also  twice  or  thrice  re* 
Itewnl  ht-T  teeth  ;  for  Lord  Bacon  menliont,  In  bis  His* 
tory  of  Ijift'ond  l*eath,  terprr  vices  denlHtte^i  and  in  bis 
^'atiirul  Httitory  he  stnleB,  that  »bc  did  deitlir*  twice  ot 
Uitice,  cutting  her  old  teeth,  and  olliat  conui^  in  ihdt 
place. 


■•t  Vlmrch  «fSntla»iC,  p.  M  and  I IC 


SpoitiiKiiH^t  Hitt. 

f  Smith'*  Hiitory  of  Cork,  vol.  ii 
,  i  fUlciKh'*  Hin.  of  the  World,  book  i.  chip  v.  mcl  J. 

i  Sir  William  Temple'*  BMt  on  H«lih  and  L^g  iJfe,  tol.  cdiL  a(  Ut 
Works,  p.  276.     Code  of  Hralili,  Hd  edit.  Vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

II  Baroa  on  Life  and  Deaih.  Code  nf  Health,  9d  edil.  vet.lv.  p.JB%Sm 
I'fonaiii't  Tour  in  SeoiUnd,  3d  rdii.  voU  i.  p.  US. 


CATHERITfE  r™«dw  rf  DKSMaXI>. 

141:1  Yprtj  and  njwrarda 


L 


THOMAH     I'ARR. 


Burird  in'W'iJbniiillar  Ahb^. 


4.   TffOUAS  Parr,  aged\59  Yean. 

Tliomas  Parr,  ihe  son  of  John  Parr  of  Winningfon,- 
ID  the  parish  of  Alhcrburj-  in  Shropshire,  wiis  born  in 
1483,  in  the  r<ign  of  Edward  IV.,  ami  tcsidid  in  Ihe 
Strand,  London,  anna  16^5,  consranciiily  at  the  m^  of 
152  years  and  some  odd  montlis,  lie  lived  in  Ihe  ritgns 
of  ten  kin^  and  queens,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  He  is  said  lo  have  been  a  man  of  a  very  tliflerent 
Elamina  from  (he  rciit  o£  mankind,  iot  a  pursuo  who  had 
teen  him,  describes  bim  liius: 


Wh«n  he  was  about  15S  years  of  a^r,  he  was  bronfHit 
up  to  London  by  Thomas  Eurl  of  Arundel,  and  carried 
to  Coiiit*.  The  King  said  (o  him,  "You  have  lived 
"  longer  iban  oilier  men  :  what  have  you  done  mufrlhaii 
'*  oilier  men  t"  He  rcplii-d,  "  I  did  penance  when  I  waa 
"  an  hnmlred  years  old."  His  great  rules  for  loiieevily 
are  well  known — "  Keep  your  hend  cool  by  (cmper^nce; 
"  your  feet  warm  by  ewrciie ;  rise  early,  and  go  «<ion  lo 
"  bed;  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  got  fat,  keep  your  eyes 
"  open,  and  your  moutb  shut.'*  Or  in  niher  fiirdf,  **  Be 
**  moderate  both  in  your  sW\i  and  die(.'*^\Vhi^  liis 
body  was  dissected,  nil  his  inward  parti  afipeared  so 
faeallhy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  big  diet  itiid  air,  be 
might  perhaps  have  lived  a  ^ood  white  longerf . 


i' 

L 


5.  Henry  JtwK/.vs,  agtd  169  1' 

The  birlli-place  of  Henry  Jeiikiim  Is  unknown, 
is  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  great  loiti^evity. 
of  betweea  ten  and  twelve,  he  was  svfi  to  Norll 
with  a  hurw-load  of  arrows,  pr*v»iii-s  «u  (he^^USi^le  of 
Flowden,  wbich  was  (buglU  on  tlic  9lli  nf  ^eplriuber, 
1513  :  and  as  he  died  on  llie  8.h  «)/)y  of  OvreulNr,  1670, 
he  must  b.tvc  bceo  then  about  IGiJ  yi-ars.      He  had  been 

•  Temple'i  Eoay  on  HeaUh.    Code  of  Healili,  2d  c*t,  vo!  iv.  p.  33T. 

t  There  u  ■  panicular  Kcoao:  of  Old  Parr  U^  tlic  Hoilciu  MiMclk- 
«dL  vii.  p-Cfi  ;  uid  in  the  I'hil.  Tram,  vol.iii.  u  USB.     T)i«re  ii  ui 
adtxl  xccouDl  of  the  perwiii  aud  diuection  of  Thomas  Pair,  b\ 
bratcd  Dr.  Harvey,  an  atutracl  Of  wbich  i>  pciaud  '~    '     "'    ' 
CotU  ef  Health,  Apptsdii^  p.  <U  i 
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Pair,  by  (lie  ri 
le  2d  tailiou  of  '- 


62 

k  ofirn  Ewom  in  Chanceir,  and  in  olhrr  CotjHc,  in  abnrr 
F  140  yean'  memory ;  ana  (here  Is  a  !■ ;  .  ■ .    '     , 

I   King's  Rfmembrancer'sOfficeiii  III'  . 
J  It    apppuTs,    "  Tti!tt  Hfiity  JfiiL   ■ 
''  Swale,  laboiiriT,  aijpcl  1  ^"    ■•?—.  ; 
^  aa  a  witness. "     'iliis    ,! 
6(i5,  at  Ketlering  in  Yi(! 
r  five  persons  in  ilie  patJi 

(poted  lo  be  about  100  years  .ilil,  «linR,Mil,   ilt-uh-rMSt 
B  elderly  man  tver  sincp  (lify  knew  Iiim. 
Liltlc  is  known  of  hin  modt?  of  livinji,  cxccjifine  ihat, 
"  towartla  tlip  last  century  of  Iiir  lifr,  '"-  '"="■  "    r.-.l.-r"""", 
and  not  onlj'  used  (o  wade  Ihe  stmti 
ri^'ers,  nficr  he  was  past  (he  age  '■!  ■ 
could  no  longer  follow  tUe  occupa'  1 
went  bf^^ing  about  Bolton.  . 
His  diet  is  Natd  to  have  l'< 
account  given  of  Itini  in  ti 

(vol.  xiX.    p.g66),     it   i^    li:....     .;,      1.  .,..■: .^ 

had  been  procured  of  his  toinpcrumeulDf  buily,  bi*  nia«> 
ner  of  livinj^,  and  all  other  ciicumslances  which  michi 
ftirnish  any  useful  instructions  lo  Ibosr  who  ore  anxidW 
to  ascertain  the  means  of  attaining  longevity. 


6,  and  7,  SjBAtr  JtoriHt  age^  164,  am*  Jonn  Uorriff 
aged  172  Yeart. 

The  foUflwing  is  a  tjanshilion  of  the  inscription  no  the 
picture  drawn  of  Sarah  and  John   Rovin,  .ri     i 
of  which  is  annexed. 

".lohn  Rovin,  in  the  I7Sd  year  of  bis  ^j^ 
*'  bi»  wife,  in  the  Ifillh  yirar  nf  her  age. 
"  They  hare  been  married  1 47  years,  and  I 
•'  dird  n(  Sinilova,  in  ihedirccloryof  Casiin 
"  RipHwaer    fi.inets ;   thcii  chihircn,   two  ^"| 
"  dnuffhtcrs,  nil  yet  alive.     Tiicyounp-stson  15  1  Hi  yr.in 
"  of  age  :  and  be  has  two  great  grnmlsuns,  Ute  on«  in  lll« 
V  Sftlh,  and  ifao  otbct  in  the  87lh  year  of  bU  age.'' 

DiUtdAiigMl  35, 1723. 
•ophini  Ti 

!•  Ptul.  TiJU 

nil!  peii[)lc  in  ihc  nuilli  of  Eng 

lainriuj  counu-y,  ii  ejcccding  1 


Tn  die  iB,|?  Tear  of  tfaeil  >«Bp(ictirv  Agiaa, 


I! 


6» 

A  dwcription  of  the  picture  from  wliicU  the  annrxfd 
cn^ravins;  is  taken,  lias  been  given  in  the  following  terms; 

*'  The  dress  of  Ibe  mnn,  in  the  latter  of  tliose  picturet, 
"  consists  ofn  white  frock,  open  atthebosom,  and  rench- 
"  in^  almost  down  to  his  knees,  and  is  conlitied  round 
"  his  waitit  by  a  j^inlle  made  of  Tuishes,  in  which  is  hun^ 
'*  a  knife,  tie  has  trowsers  the  same  colour  as  his  frock* 
"  the  bottom  of  which  are  fastened  round  his  anctcB  by 
'*  (he  straps  of  his  sandals  ;  he  is  standing,  supported  by 
**  a  stick  in  his  riglit  hand,  and  his  knees  rather  bent: 
**  in  bis  left  hand  is  a  bundle  of  Indian  corn,  which  he 
*'  is  presenting  to  his  wife.  What  hair  he  has,  and  hit 
*'  beard,  is  a  light  grej ;  his  ejes  are  quick,  clear,  aod 
•*  penetrating:  in  his  whole  deportment  there  is  rather 
**  (he  appearance  of  a  general  (Incline  of  nature,  but  by 
'*  no  means  those  traces  of  old  age  which  so  Btronfljr 
"  mark  his  wife.  He  is  near  an  old  ruin,  and  in  ihfi 
**  back-ground  is  a  small  fire  kindled  with  dried  slicks. 
"  II  is  wife  is  silting  on  a  fragment  of  the  ruin;  on  her 
^<  head  is  a  kind  of  coloured  cap  ;  and  her  gown  or 
*'  mantle,  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  is  coloured 
•*  likewise.  She  sloops  very  ranch  ;  her  right  elbow  restB 
**  on  her  knee,  and  her  hand  is  rather  extended,  to  receive 
**  the  corn  from  her  husband,  on  which,  however,  she  it 
■*  by  no  means  intent,  aa  the  allenlion  of  them  both  ap- 
**  pear  to  be  occupied  by  some  other  object:  her  left  hand 
*'  crosses  her  right  arm  near  the  elbow,  both  of  whicb 
*<  are  uncovered,  as  are  also  her  feet,  which,  wilh  her 
**  face,  are  very  much  wrinkled ;  and  her  neck,  and  bO" 
"  Bom  part icu lady,  discover  the  ruinous  effects  of  times 
"  in  short,  in  her  whole  figure,  there  is  the  appearance 
*'  of  the  extremity  ©fold  age.  Near  her  feet,  is  a  ver/ 
"  handsome  tortoise-shell  cat  sitting  on  the  ground,  wb* 
*'  also  appears  very  old.  She  in  on  the  left,  and  her  hu^ 
"  band  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture."  , 


8.  Petrjtscb  ZoaTjiH,  or  Czartjn,  aged  IS5. 

In  a  Dutch  Dictionary,  entitled  "  Jlel  algemeen  Hixto- 
•'  rich  li'oondcrliofc,"  &,c.  there  is  an  account  given  of  this 
ancient  personage,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

"  CKSirlan,  (I'elnitscb),  was  born  in  1537,  at  KolVock, 
''  a  village  four   miles   from  Tcmcswaer,  in   Hungary, 
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where  be  had  lived  180  yean.    When  the  Tarfa  li 
Tcmesnaer  from  tbc  Cliristians,  he  kept  hit  f 
cattle.     A  few  days  iH^ium  hi*  dualh, 
the  assistance  of  a  stick,  to  lh«  pwt-bi 

Id  nsk  charity  of  (be  travrllcts,   Hebi 

HKil  his  hnir  aiiJ  btard  Y'ii:Maem;Mtit»htk 
like  mouldy  braad  ]  auil  frtr  ut  h»  teMb   i 
Hifi  sat).  97  ycnrs  of  ace,  wiu  bntr\  ■>!  Iiin  fii 
wife,     ilcitig  B  (Vreek  by  n-Itc^M-    ''i  •    -' ' 
bfricl  nW'rrcr  uf  iasli,  iinil   m  . 
milk  luid  czikefi,  calltil  by  (In-  I 
lo^ilicr  villi  a\  goiKl  ^lu^s  '>'  I 

scenilanls  in  lite  fifth  geiirra'iui),  uilli  uh'if 
Irmrs  spottuil,  carrying  (hi-m  in  his  arr 
17^.    Count  WiiUi)il)!i(]  a  ixTlnil  (ake»  i 
nian,  when  he  rell  in  with  him  previous  (o  1  __ 
TIic  Dutch   Izltivoy  then  itl  VLcatm,   imnsmiU 
sccounl  to  the  Slales-GcBcral." 


TranslalioH  of  the  Jmeription  on  tht  Picture  of  Pl^ 
Zortim,  or  Cxartan,  aa  Engraving  of  which  U  o* 

nexed. 

'*  Pelintsch  Zortan,  a  prosanl  a(  a  village  called  Kew> 
"  retch,  iu  Ihc  Band  of  'IVineswacr,  in  lljc  I85th  jmt 
**  of  his  age:  he  died  the  olli  day  of  January,  ll^S-A^ 
'*  His  youngest  son  is  alive,  in  the  97th  of  his  age." 

The  f><llonm(^  description  will  give  the  reader  sone 

idea  of  Ihe  picture  of  I'eler  Znrtan  : 

*'  Uci^<]rc)<seil  ill  a  white  frock,  reaching  down  fo  lib 

•'  knees,  and  a  pair  of  white  trowtera  tucked   up  at  the 
^  ancles  i  round  his  waist  is  a  girdle  made  of  nohes;  br 

**  has  two  front  teeth  icioatning  in  his  mif'^-  ' 

"  sitting;  on  part  of  n  ruin,  in  a  »cry  dark  - : 

"  his  Ti|:hl  hand  «n  his  ^rat,  and  will)  his  I 

*'  end  of  hi"!  frick,  as  if  somctltini:  wns  in 

*'  lap  :  hiii  slick  leans  against  hi»  rii;ht  kin  • 

"  (the  siile  of  «hicli  ia  rallur  lurm-d  up)ii 

"  and  ihis  pari  pnilicul.-rly,  with  liis  fr 
'**  folding  ol  hi»  fmck  nt  ihe. bosom,  is  < 
I**  «x(]iii>i(c  fa^ieand  juil^mi!nt(  hit  tiair, 

*'  bos  very  lillle,  with  hi»  heard,  is  Rrej  - 
.**  a  pot  rcM.-mblinj^  an  utn,  by  u  smnll  fin-  n 
,*'  but  h«  appeart  as  if  ocucmity  obliged,  ruilici  (<iDu  ji 
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*'  inclination  prompted  him  to  do  it,  as  his  countenance 
'^  is  strongly  ezpressiYe  of  languor  and  £Eitigue,  and  his 
^'  eyes  are  cast  on  the  pot  with  an  air  of  great  indiife- 
**  react.    He  is  sitting  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture." 


It  is  supposed  that  these  eight  persons  are  the  oldest  of 
whom  any  picture  is  now  extant.  It  was  therefore  const* 
dered  proper,  that  Engravings  of  them  should  be  executed^ 
to  accompany  the  Code  of  Heallh  and  Longeviijf. 


.S.\?ic'i'OBirs    i."    331.S     BAji.sr't; 
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ABSTINENCE,  good  effecU  of  oc- 
casional, 198, 46S,  464;  by  whom 
to  be  used,  199. 

Accidents,  cautions  for  the  preven- 
tion ofj  50S;  directions  for  reme- 
dying, 504;  in  drowning,  506; 
fainting  fits,  507;  intoxication,  508 ; 
noxious  vapours,  508;  smothered 
children,  508;  lightning,  508;  frost 
or  intense  cold,  509 ;  bite  of  a  mad 
dog, 5U9;  insects, 5 10;  biims,5Il; 
clothes  taking  fire,  511 ;  poisons, 
512;  locked  jaw,  516;  sprams,  516; 
bruises,  517;  swallowing  of  bones, 
518;  cramp  in  the  stomach,  518; 
cuts,  518;  sore  throats,  519;  colds, 
SaOi  consumptions,  521 ;  rheuma- 
tism, 522;  calculous  complaints, 
523;  gout,  525;  chilblains,  526; 
wens,  528;  complaints  in  the  eyes, 
528;  dropsical  complaints,  528. 

Acidulous  oaths,  use,  nature,  and 
objecu  of,  494,  et  seq.;  proper  time 
of  remaining  in,  497. 

Acorns,  coffee  made  from,  said  to  be 
•trviceable  in  asthmatic  and  spas- 
modic complaints,  85. 

Adair,  Dr.,  treatment  by,  of  chronic 
diieues,  49;  on  the  use  of  dumb 
bdls,  274. 

Age  (old),  warmth  essential  to,  49; 
directions  for,  in  regard  to  climate, 
•oil,  and  exercise,  50;  to  wine,  95; 
proper  diet  and  regimen  for,  2C4; 
clothing  recommended  for,  391. 

Agriculture,  Board  of,  experiments 
made  by  the,  on  subsututcs  for 
bread,  173. 

Agriculture,  the  pursuits  of,  con- 
ducive to  the  enlargement  of  the 
mind,  and  the  health  of  the  body, 
261.  ' 

Ague,  not  so  prevalent  in  Essex  as 
formerly,  41;  causes  why,  41. 

Air  (atmospheric),  dcfimtion  and 
component  paru  of,  21;  a  princi- 
pal food  fii)r  plants,  21;  properties 
of,  as  necessjMry  to  the  existence  of 


man,  2S,  83,  45;  the  quality  of, 
greatly  improves  or  vitiates  the 
whole  texture  of  the  blood,  25; 
remark  on,  hy  Hippocrates,  25; 
necessity  of  fresh,  established  by 
examples,  26,  27;  experiment  on, 
by  Hales,  27;  effects  of  hot,  28, 
35,  36;  of  cold,  29,  37 ;  of  moist, 
37,  41;  of  dry,  30,  42;  of  light, 
42,  43;  of  heavy,  31,  42;  of  in- 
land, 82,  42,  43;  of  maritime,  32, 
43;  of  night,  33;  probable  tests  of 
good,  34;  of  bad,  34;  local  quali- 
ties of,  dependent  upon  the  soil  in 
its  neighbourhood,  34;  how  kept 
cool  in  China,  37;  absorption  of 
impiire,  by  running  streanu,  43 ; 
of  cities,  prejudicial  to  children, 
44;  pure,  essential  to  health,  45; 
beneficial  to  the  sight,  46;  time 
for  taking,  46;  essential  to  sick 
rooms,  46,  47;  practice  of  admit- 
ting into  the  fever  ward  at  the 
Edmburgh  infirmary,  and  into  sick 
rooms,  47, 48;  good  effects  of  cool, 
in  catarrhal  coughs,  49;  tempeia- 
ture  of,  preserved  by  the  use  of 
stoves,  51 ;  Dr.  Darwm*s  advice  on 
the  importance  of  fresh,  53;  a 
component  part  of  water,  57;  ef- 
fect of,  on  milk,  71;  effect  of,  in 
preserving  health,  423 ;  modes  of 
conveying  fresh,  into  rooms,  and 
necessity  of  so  doing,  421,  et  seq.; 
proportion  of  weight  between,  and 
water,  482. 

Air-batlis,  lues  and  effects  of,  493. 

Ale,  tax  on,  recommended  to  be  re- 
duced, 81 ;  original  mode  of  brew- 
ing, 1C2,  103;  should  be  brewed 
with  hops,  103;  more  nutritious 
than  porter,  103;  not  adapted  to 
weak  stomachs,  103;  most  feed- 
ing when  new,  103. 

Aliment,  vide  Food. 

Alkaline  salts,  use  of,  in  purifying 
water,  65. 

Almonds,  properties  of,  137. 


SS  IN 

by  tlie  meant  of  chyme,   chyle, 

el  eeq. ;  ute  of  the,  on  the  various 
nrjjani  of  the  botly,  '219;  eierciic 
uteenuy  to  the  <ircutalian  of  the, 
S8S;  freed  frum  impuritiei  by  ei- 
ercH«,  983, 

Board  uf  tlnthing,  plan  of  i,  recom- 
meaded  tor  the  Brinsh  «rmy,  <<K) ; 
bencflu  likclv  to  leiult  therefrom, 


ingi,  3T9 ; 


.^76;  plaidt,  STR  i  cloakx,  3TT ; 
^reat  coats,  anencen,  round  froclu, 
!<TT ;  breeebe)  and  pantaloon) 
S78  ;  diawrn,  379  iitockia) 
shoe*.  Ac.  9Sa  ' 
dreairiE   gowaj,   38fi;    nighl-gar- 

BoerhiSTei  eiperiment  by.  On  beat 
tin  aruETub,  28;  method  of  treat- 
ing feven,  48;  advice  of,  for  the 
pretervalioD  of  health,  38S. 

Boiled  milit,  propcTtlei  tad  utti  of,7 1 . 

Boilini;,  a  meiiu  of  aacertuniiig  the 

Jnrity  of  water,  64. 
iten,  mMeriatt  recommended  to 
m»kr,  991. 
BtniaM,  woollen,  uie  of,  u   cloth- 


Bowling,  antiquity  and  uk  of,  ai  ai 
eierciM,  BTS. 

Boi-bcds,  danger  of  uilng,  123. 

Botiog,  sncienl  method  of,  ZG5;  ad< 
Tantig«  to  be  derived  from  iht 
knowledge  of  the  art  of,  ^5  ; 
App.  41  ;  vide  Training. 

Brami>le-berri»,  uie  oF,  in  alleviat- 
ing the  stone,  S-Jl. 

Bread,  articlei  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing  of,  ns ;  modes  of  minufac- 
turiog,173;  of  leavened,  l7S!Of  un- 
leavened, 171 ;  of  90ur,  1T4  ;  good, 
nude  with  amiituie  of  barley,  oai, 
or  white  peaK  meal,  174;  propcr- 
tieaof  line  and  coarte,  174;  reaioni 
for  uiingiin  diet,  t7J|  dircctiocu 
regarding  the  ute  of,  ITS;  propor- 
tion of,  to  lie  taken  at  dinner,  17^; 
(he  mwt  eipeniive  (ray  of  uEung 
grain,  176;  efiixti  of,  in  prodocing 


Fikfait,  lime  of  taking,  187; 
rirlea  to  form  a,  18B;  a  dry, 
Id  be  uiefiU  in  catanhmu  dcBui- 


Breast,  the.  aObcied  by  fo«,  41. 

■^eechei,  UK  of  tight  leather,  aoa- 
demned,  378,  996;  proper  mate- 
rials for  makiDg,  378,  3S6. 

British  army,  hint!  in  rrgani  to  the 
clothing  of  the,  39S  ;  conumetina 
of  the  helmet  to  aave  the  cj'^i  ^^i 
form  of  the  cou  and  waiilcoat, 
397;  flannel  «hiru  lecomToeoded 
to  the,  S98 ;  black  itoc^  objected 
to  for  the,  398 ;  pantalocwa  and 
Mocki  recummnidcd  imiead  of 
breeches  and  ftocVingi,  399;  an 
easy  sbiie  particularly  neceoary 
for  the,  333;  half  gaiten,  in  the 
adoption  of  pantaloon),  to  he  tab- 
•tituted  for  long  one*  for  the,  399 ; 
the  great^coal  to  be  changed  for 
the  plaid,  399 ;  a  BoanI  lo  aoper- 
ialend  the  clothing  of  the,  rcrom- 
mended,  tM. 

BHiith  navy,  hinui  in  regani  to  the 
clothing  of  the,  401. 

Broths  and  Kiapt,  objectioni  agaiiut 
the  use  of,  86;  atguitient*  la  fa- 
vour of,  87 ;  Scotch  barley  broth, 
rccipifor,  87. 

Bruiiea,  reniedira  for,  517. 

Buchm,  Dr.  A.  P.,  metbod  recom- 
mended  by,  to  obtain  sleep,  SSS; 
cvmmuniotiOD  by,  on  the  tmioim 
uaei  of  muriatic  acid  in  frveiii 
App.  50. 

Bucklet,  uie  of,  vrlien  introducel 
into  England,  386. 

Burnt,  remedio  for,  511. 

Butler,  propertiei  of,  ISS, 

Butter-mill^  uie  of,  in  cold*,  ftc< 
7S;  qualitie*  of,  78  ;  a  lubKanCtal 
food,  72. 

Cadogan,   Dr.,  reinarlc  of,   on  the 

uie  of  wine,  91,  US. 
clothing  recommended  by, 

for  children,  3R9. 
Calcutta,  Black  Hole,    a  dreadful  ib 

•tance  of  the  necr«tity  of  Irah  tif 

for  the  pretervation  of  life,  SS. 
Calomel,  luei  of,  SS5. 
Canary  wine,  utei  of,  8S, 
Candle*,  the  iiw  of  tallow,  iMt  ilK 

jurioiit  to  the  eye*  than  wax,  IJT. 
Ca[Hllaire,  UKt  of,  87> 
Capi|  fur,  u»e  of,  a>  clothing,  9TS. 
leather,   ute    of,    ai   eloibing, 

971. 
nighti  UK  of,  in  kerpinit  the 

head  warm,  S^i!■ 
;  Carbonic     acid     est,     ijuautity     of. 

twuilly  enitud  Sf-a  gnnn  pcMM 
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in  a  dty,  5M;  a  eompoaeite  put  of 
water,  57. 

Cardioaf  de  Salis,  rules  of,  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  10. 

Ill  Alexander  (Jerome),  an  in- 

stance of  the  folly  and  dainger  of 
quackery,  14. 

Cards,  when  inrented,  561 ;  inju- 
rious effects  arising  from  excessive 
play  with,  561. 

Curaways,  use  of,  as  a  condiment, 
and  as  a  medicine,  182. 

Carrots,  properties  and  uses  of,  141. 

Cast-iron  pipes,  use  of,  in  conveying 
water,  63. 

Catarrh,  symptoms  of,  removed  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water, 
40;  efiiects  of  air  on,  guarded 
against  by  wearing  crape  over  the 
face,  42. 

Catsup,  mode  of  making,  183. 

Cattle,  stall-fed,  not  so  nutritious  as 
when  fatten^  on  their  natural 
food,  155 ;  best  method  of  killing 
them,  156. 

Cares,  good  effects  of  resorting  to, 
in  hot  climates,  37,  444. 

Cebus,  advice  of,  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  meals  in  a  day,  186;  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  463. 

Chamois  leather,  use  of,  recommend- 
ed for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
523. 

Chf  momile-tea,  remark  on  the  bad 
effects  of,  if  kept  too  kmg,  945. 

Champuing,  friction  by  the  hand, 
and  so  called  in  the  East  Indies, 
276 ;  ^ood  effects  of,  276. 

Charcoal,  danger  of  the  vapour  of, 
27;  powdered,  useful  in  preserv- 
ing and  purifying  water,  67 ;  me- 
thod of  using,  to  extract  putres- 
cent smell  or  taste  from  meat,  168, 

Charcoal-powder,  use  of,  in  sweeten- 
ing water,  432. 

Cheese,  properties  of,  158;  nse  of, 
184,  905. 

Cherries,  the  properties  of,  133. 

Chesnuts,  boiled,  use  of ,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  potatoes,  1S7. 

Chess,  use  of  the  knowledge  of,  as  an 
amusement,  561. 

Chest,  broad,  gives  greater  play  to 
die  lungs  than  a  narrow,  40 ;  good 
effects  of  a,  40. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  advice  of,  to  delicate 
pMsons,  49 ;  plaster  for  old  strains, 
103 ;  calculation  by,  of  the  quantity 
of  food  necessary  for  twenty-four 
noun,  196. 


Chicory,  the  root  of,  wed  at  a  tub- 
stitote  for  coffee,  85. 

Chilblains,  sometimes  the  precursor 
of  more  dangerous  complaints, 
526;  applications  tending  to  re- 
move, 527. 

Children,  deaths  of,  from  want  of 
fresh  air,  25,  26;  bad  custom  of 
covering  the  faces  of,  when  asleep, 
44 ;  should  be  accustomed  to  bear 
transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  45 ; 
should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  too 
much  at  a  time,  293;  require  more 
sleep  than  adults,  307;  clothing 
recommended  for,  389 ;  should  al- 
ways reside  in  the  country,  if  pos- 
sible, 443  ;  remedies  to  be  applied 
for  the  recovery  of  smotnered, 
508;  clothing  proper  for,  542; 
air  requisite  for,  542;  exercises 
adapted  for,  542;  amusemenu 
suited  to,  543 ;  education  of,  treated 
of,  under  the  heads  of  food,  540  ; 
clothing,  542;  air,  542;  exercise, 
542 ;  amusements,  543 ;  habits  or 
customs,  543 ;  exemption  from  per- 
sonal defects,  and  'preservation  of 
health,  544;  politeness  of  carriage 
and  address,  544 ;  mental  infor- 
mation, 544 ;  times  of  beginning 
to  instruct,  545;  exercise  of  the 
memory,  and  means  of  forwarding 
it,  546 ;  the  use  of  schools,  547 ; 
and  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  in  regard  to  truth,  fide- 
lity, honesty,  afrection  for  the  more 
immediate  connexions,  a  fixed  amor 
patriae,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  548. 

Chimney-boards,  should  rarely  be 
used,  423. 

China,  water  used  in,  for  diet,  is  al- 
ways boiled,  64;  mode  practised 
in,  for  purifying  water,  67 ;  me- 
thod of  making  tea  in,  79 ;  popu- 
lation of,  404;  instances  of  lon- 
gevity in,  rare,  404. 

Chinese,  the,  ascribe  the  exemption 
from  gout,  stone,  and  gravel,  to 
the  use  of  tea,  78 ;  take  all  their 
liquids  warm,  120;  use  the  sub- 
stance called  a  ncr/,  in  their  soups, 
154 ;  maxim  of  the,  in  regard  to 
sleep,  395 ;  ^ood  practice  of,  in 
cleaning  their  teeth,  and  using  the 
flesh-brush  before  going  to  oed, 
329;  custom  of,  m  regard  to 
dothng,  859. 

Chocolate,  nouriskiag  qoafiti«    of. 


chronic  diieu?!,  beneficial  effecti  of 
fidhairin,  49. 

Chjric,  formation  lad  uks  of  thf, 
S3,  91T;  promoted  [ij  the  uie  of 
warm  liquidi,  12J  ;  prop«rtic«  of 
the,  217 1  obwrv-jlion.  on,  SlSj 
operauou  of,  319. 

"'    ~  ;,  proem  of  formalion  of,  by 


Chrmc,  p 

oigcniiDi.,  _ 
Clayey  toil,  eSecti  of,   < 


■he  X 


^^"^   -*51. 


Cbmate,  ui  iniGcial,  dciirable  for 
invalidf,  51 1  hint)  in  regard  to 
cloihiiig  adapted  la  a  warm  or  a 
cold,  3^. 
C^male.  rold,  elFfcti  of  a,  37 ;  in 
produciDt;  druoluanm,  195;  un- 
favourable lo  genetal  hcallh,  406  ; 
dueaM*  iaddnit  lo,  40<>;  more 
a  of  kaigeiity  in,  Ebaii  in 
,  4UG;  exn-cme  of,  prejudicial 
□□gevily,  4DG )  cITecC)  of  cliaiig- 


,  451. 


dry,  elTecu  of,  43;  food 
adapted  to,  i'2  ;  ihouldnoi  be  eX' 
bcbaof^  for  mu'ii,  43;  elTectii  of 
■handling  fmni  a  damp  lo  a  dry, 
451. 

■  ■  (or  atmoipliere),  heavy,  ef- 

fect! of,  on  the  humaa  frame,  43. 

• hot,  not  wholeMme,  39  ;  ef- 

fecliof,  35,  36;  ihadc,  how  iatu- 
IBIT  in,  37,  444;  not  favourable 
tu  loog  life,  404 ;  cauKi  why,  404 ; 
more  conducive  lo  health  than 
cold,  4U5 ;  favourable  to  the  rear- 
big  of  cbildi^n,  405;  more  chil- 
dren die  in  cold  ibao  in  a,  tC6; 
change  from  a,  lo  a  cold  one,  pic- 

ligh'p  elTecls  of  a,  how  to  be 

guarded  againit,  42. 

■  ■  ■  moitt,  eliecii  of,  41;  daa- 
gen  of,  removed  by  cultivation 
and  improvemenii,  41  ;  eSecti  of 
changing  from  a  dry  to  a,  451. 

Itmpciaie,  mutt  adapted  for 

thf  preKrvatioD  of  health,  and  ihe 
aK.iiumeol  of  old  age,  406;  tea- 
loM  why,  40u. 

Climbing,  BK«  of,  'iSS. 
Cloalu,  utn  of,  377. 
Uoihr*  laking  fire,  rvic*  to  be  ub- 
wmd  on,  £11. 


perl 


irbed,  £ 


of,  u  atTurdiug  protection  ixtu 
body,  SSif  ^tromotiug  cleanliiuii, 
3.'i^:  condiiciag  ta  Itealth  and 
Hrength,  3SS ;  diiadvantaigct  at, 
at  ineuiHug  eipeoce,  aS6i  imbib' 
iag'  wcl,  ^nd  occavooing  dan^r, 
337;  impropriety  uf  make  of,  357  ; 
improper  uu  of,  358;  natit  at 
time  at  (be  toilet,  :159 ;  reunini 
impowd  by  a  formal  dre«>  3fiu; 
and  danger  of  coutigioiudiaorder), 
3,10  ;  nilet  for.  360;  nuieiiat*  of. 
SGI ;  an  leaves  and  bark  of  trcei ; 
^1 ;  cotton,  36S;  ikira,  and  fo- 
ihen  of  birdt,  3S3  ;  marine  tkini, 
JGS;  lilk,  ^a£;  hair,  wool,  and 
leather,  3Sd;  u*e  of  linen  at,  SfiSi 
uf  colloa  ai,  ^ST,-.  of  ulk  ai.3S!i 
of  wool  at,  SGJ;  of  fur,  36Si  at 
leather,  368  ;  of  oil-ikin,  and  wax- 
clath,3S9;directtoii>far,(heb«ad, 
370;  Ihc  neck,  373;  tbe  hutdi, 
374;  the  body  and  ainu,3T5i  tbe 
feet,  SSI ;  ride*  for  tbe  nuli^ies 
in  regard  to,  3BT;  for  femdci, 
3ST  ;  for  cbildreQ  and  youoj  per- 
•ong,  SSS;  for  maahood,390;  bK 
old  a^,  391  ;  for  ackacH,  391; 
climate,  3P3 ;  the  uitont,  394; 
custom  and  fviliioii,394  ;  the  rich, 
395  ;  labouring  people,  39j  ;  the 
British  army,  G96:  Board  fortbe 
army,  recommended,  400;  lbs  co- 
lour of,  an  important  cunaiders- 
tion,  401  i  of  a  light  colour,  latt 
attractive  of  heat,  401 ;  effixt  of, 
on  health,  4(il ;  of  chamoii-leaiher 
recommended  for  the  rheumatim, 
5i3. 

Coati,  uiei  of,  in  defending  the  body, 
376,  377. 

Cochrane,   the  Mon.  BotU,    eiperi> 
ments  of,    with    the    (team-bath. 


Codi 


a,  recoounended,  534,  564  ;  ad- 
vantage* to  be  derived  frooi  a, 
SiS,  566 ;  rcwardi  *u^g«fted  to  be 
given  for  commonicaiivDa  towaidi 
euabliihiag  a,  MS ;  plao  niggemd 
for  drawing  up  a,  ?C5. 
""  "      '  le   in   removing  ■ 
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{CttioD,  84, 85 ;  efiGscti  of,  on  deli- 
cate conttitutioiii,  85 ;  coantencts 
the  effects  of  narcotics,  85 ;  good 
ctfccu  of,  when  not  made  too 
stroo J,  85  ;  an  abusive  Indulgence 
of,  very  injurious,  85 ;  when  dnt 
used  in  England,  85;  serviceable 
in  obviatinir  the  painful  effects  of 
heat,  cold  and  fatigue,  85 ;  the  best, 
imported  from  Mocha,  85 ;  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to,  in  tlie 
growth  and  preservation  of,  85 ; 
substitutes  for,  S5, 

Cold  air,  beneficial  and  injurious  ef- 
fects of,  on  the  human  frame,  29, 
47,  &c. 

Cold  feet,  method  of  warming,  492. 

Colds,  how  taken,  38 ;  symptoms  of, 
38 ;  precautions  against,  38 ;  re- 
medies  for,  39,  520;  what  to  be 
avoided  in,  520;  the  chief  excit- 
ing cause  of  epidemics,  40;  aris- 
ing from  wet  clothes,  how  pre- 
vented, 546;  remedies  suggested 
for  the  prevention  of,  520. 
^Cold  water,  use  of,  in  removing 
chilblains,  527. 

Colour  of  clothing,  an  object  deserv- 
ing attention,  401 ;  dazading  co- 
lours injurious  to  the  eyes,  402. 

Complexion  of  inhabitants,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  good  or  bad  air,  34. 

Condiments,  uses  of,  177;  divisions 
of,  178;  uses  of  saline,  178;  of 
fweet,  179;  of  acid,  179;  of  spicy, 
180;  of  oleaginous,  18S;  of  com- 
pound, 1 83 ;  of  miscellaneous,  181; 
of  icet,  as,  184 ;  taken  moderately, 
useful,  184 ;  otherwise  hurtful,  185. 

Cook,  Captain,  discovery  by,  of  a 
remedy  for  the  scurvy,  43;  sys- 
tem of  treating  his  snip's  crew, 

.  135,  etseq.;  by  dividing  the  crew 
into  three  watcncs,  135;  by  seeing 
that  they  changed  their  wet  clothes, 
436 ;  that  their  hammocks,  bed- 
ding, and  clothing  yrcre  clean  and 
dry,  436;  that  the  decks  were 
cleaned,  436 ;  that  fires  were  oc- 
casionally used  between  decks  and 
in  the  well,  to  remove  damp,  437  ; 
that  the  men  did  not  sit  in  the 
draught  of  the  port-holes,  437; 
that  the  coppers  were  well  cleaned, 
438;  that  the  fat  of  the  salted 
meat  was  never  given  to  the  men, 
438 ;  that  tbe  crew  had  plenty  of 
fresh  water  on  return  to  port,  488 ; 
and  that  the  water  remaining  on 
-iMiard  was  started,  438. 


Cookery,  diviaoofl  oi,  169;  a  medi- 
cal work  on,  desirable,  169;  ef- 
fects of  roasted  meat,  170;  boiled, 
170;  stewed,  171;  broiled,  171; 
fried,  171 ;  baked,  172;  digested, 
172;  converted  into  jellies,  172. 

Conserve  of  roses,  uses  of,  7 1. 

Constitution,  necessity  of  every  pcr^ 
son  havinu;  some  knowledge  of  his 
own,  466. 

Consumptions,  beneficial  effects  on, 
by  removal  fn>m  a  high  to  a  low 
part  of  the  country,  r>l,  32;  may 
oe  ameliorated  by  inhaling  the 
morning  fresh  air,  35;  by  the  use 
of  milk,  73,  7-i;  use  of  sa^e  tea, 
recommended  in,  82;  Ashburton 
beer  recommended  for,  100 ;  may 
be  cured  by  proper  exercise,  287; 
recipe  for  tne  cure  of,  521. 

Consumptive  people,  climates  re- 
commended to,  444,  445. 

Contentment,  effects  of,  in  contri- 
buting to  long  life,  344. 

Conversation,  good  effects  resulting 
from  chearfuT,  465. 

Convulsions,  among  children,  why 
more  frequent  in  England  than  in 
Scotland,  203. 

Copper  utensils,  danger  of,  being 
used  in  cookery,  514. 

Cordials,  use  of,  condemned^  1 1 2, 1 13. 

Comaro,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
abstemiousness,  and  of  longc?ity, 
10,  195. 

Corpulency,  how  reduced,  131,  278; 
by  the  use  of  acids,  Castile  soap, 
physic,  digitalis,  bathing,  small 
quantity  of  liquid  and  animal  food, 
hard  exercise,  530;  App.  39;  little 
sleep,  light  air,  531. 

Corpulent  people,  should  drink  little, 
459;  sea-bathing  recommended  to, 
479. 

Costiveness,  ill  effects  of,  222;  causes 
of,  222;  means  of  prevention  and 
removal  of,  223;  liquids  adapted 
to  remove,  224;  should  be  removed 
by  diet  and  exercise  rather  than 
by  drugs,  225;  what  medicines 
recommended  to  remove,  225,  226; 
the  use  of  glisters  in  removing, 
228;  and  of  barley  meal,  24«; 
should  be  guarded  against  in  tra- 
velling, 430. 

Cotton,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of,  as  clothing,  365. 

Cough,  titillation  of,  prevented  by 
wearing  craipc  over  the  face,  42; 
good  effects  of  air  in  catarrhal,  41^; 


-.^  ..lan  ihitl  ol  liDI,  and  caiuca 
~..y.  99. 
Coup  de  lokil,  precautirm*  Igaimt, 
•^. 
top,  >□  tht  alcimach,  dircccioDt 
irremorinftthe,  A13. 
1.1  Apt,  woni  orer  the  fact,  uieful  io 

cicliidlng  lir,  4S. 
Cream,  zn  impmpei  food  for  weak 
■tamachi,  71;    bui  nourishlag  (o 
MTDD^  otio,    72;    ihoulit   Hot  be 

tended  to  be  taken,  73 — Kalded 
or  clouied,  le^  oifrniive  lo  the 
stomach,  and  of  more  nouriihinenl 
Aan  ihe  nw,  73;  iliould  alvrayi 
be  u»d  wilh  tn,  80;  redpE  for 
preicrTTng,  iVX 

Cnckel,  use  of,  a«  »o  eiercue.  258. 

Cocumbeia,  not  adapicd  to  old  per- 

Cudfretling,  aa  useful  gymnulic, 
S6S. 

CdIIcii,  Dr^  olHtrvalioti  of,  on  ani- 
mal lad  vcgHable  dielt,  ISI. 

Curoming-,  Dr.,  inveniiou  by,  of  a 
cheap  Tapour  tialh,  198. 

Curdtingof  milk,  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  augar,  71. 

Cuiiotitj,  aiuljnit  of,  the  paiiion  of, 
App.  49. 

Cunie,  Dr.,  opinion  of,  conrrrning 

mended  by,  for  ilie  relief  of  the 

Cunains,  bed,  ihould  not  be  drawn 
all  round,  A'iS. 

Cmtom,  eflecti  of,  33,  1S6,  S£S,  453, 
4T1. 

Cuti,  remedy  for  heiling.  51S. 

Cyder,  propeniet  ol,  98;  laid  by 
Lord  Uicon  to  be  conducive  to 
health,  99;  inebriating  eftecti  of, 
more  iujuriout  thao  thou  of  wine, 
98;  ibe  manufacture  of,  ihould 
be  well  attended  to,  B8  ;  mode  of 
making,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Ruih,  9H;  miitureof,  with  perry, 
lued  in  Normandy,  99. 

Danip.roonn,  danger  of,  4^6. 

Dancing,  good  clTccti  of,  'JJT,  SSQ; 
under  what  limiralioui  to  b«  in- 
dulged, SGO;  whsi  to  be  g;narded 


DRTwia,  Dr.,  xdriee  of.  Ml  tka  ■ 

portance  of  fresh  air,  SH, 
Dat«.  propeniet  of,  138. 
D'At^benlon,  Modi,,  renurlu  of,  o 


and  remedy  (or  indigewian,  SIS. 

ijeatht,  calculatton  of  propoitioiv  of 
in  great  towne,  moderate  lownt, 
and  the  country,  418. 

Diet,  adv»o(age«of  a  spare,  TO,  1 1, 
1R7;  recommended  in  a  cold.  :i9; 
mutt  be  adapted  to  climate,  ail ; 
the  seawm,  VOZ;  infinry.  109; 
childhood,  youth,  and  nuohood, 
903 ;  lickneu,  SH  ;  old  age,  9M  ; 
what  quantity  of,  proper,  46L 

Diet  animal,  arguments  in  bvourof, 
ItiO;  obiectioDi  to,  161;  ibouU  be 
qualified  by  a  due  proportion  ot 
vegetable,  IS),  IGS;  ctTecti  of, 
eiemplilied  in  ihe  Tanars  I6S; 
pToponiou  of,  with  vogctahje,  de- 
pendent on  climate,  bodily  eier- 
lion,  andhealtli,  163. 

vegetable,  argument)  in  &«our 

of,  i.iS;  argumenli  again*!,  lS9i 
Cullen'i  obirrvation  on,  IS]  ;  ef- 
fect! of,  eiemplilied  in  the  Oen. 
too,  ifiSt;  (hould  be  qualified  by 
animal,  ICS. 

DigeitioD,  impeded  by  mdulgence, 
SOT;  dependent  on  the  itate  ol 
ihe  itomach,  SI4;  carried  oa  by 
the  opcr»lioai  of  ibe  laliTs,  the 
gailiic  pice,  thecontractile  power, 
and  the  he.it  of  the  itomach,  214 ; 
aMidied  by  air,  215  ;  prumiMed  by 

Dig^ae,  of  the  earth,  beneficial  to 
health,  3S. 

Dinner,  a  late,  hurtful,  1S9;  dcKrip- 
lion  of  a  Ff  ench,  1«9;  practice  of 
hurrying    the,    coodemiud,    191; 


Di(ea<«,   by  timely  npptication   of 

E roper  meani,  may  in  many  cata 
e  prcTcnted,  S;  cauics  of,  I:?; 
imaginary,  frequently  brin^  on 
real,  IS. 

Diiiillaiion,  me  of,  ia  proctmng 
pure  water,  05. 

Dittilled  water,  dm*  of,  65;  bow 
the  bad  laH*  of.  eurnd,  e6;  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Hcberdcn  to 
be  uwd  b  our  foreign  fomautua. 
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Tkfbtomt  Dr^  opiaioii  of,  oo  Ma  iir» 

32. 
Ddxus,  ofrinioii  of,  concerning  the 

cure  of  the  rout,  74. 
DoaakI,  remane  of,  on  exercite,  8. 
Draining  of  land,  beneficial  to  health, 

41, 
Dram-drinking,  pernicious  eflecti  of, 

471. 
Drawers,  the  luc  of,  recommended, 

379,  88& 
Di^^i^f  gi^^  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived mnn  the  knowledge  of,  561. 
Dreamiog,  disturbs  sleep,  326;  uses 
of,  386;  indicatioa  of  health  or 
otherwise,  464. 
JDress,  incongruity  of,   condemned, 

402. 
Dropsy,  cured  by  the  use  of  liver- 
wort, 539. 
Dropsy-anasarcous,  cured  by  riding 

OB  horseback,  289. 
Drooghts,  injurious  effects  of,  30; 
less  operative  on    inhabitants  on 
the   sea   coast,    than    in   inland 
towns,  SO. 
Drowning,    rules  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  to  be 
used  in  cases  of,  506. 
Drunkenness,  the  baneful  effects  of, 
on  mind  and  body,  92,  93,  111, 
124,126;  more  prevalent  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates,  125 ;  causes 
why,  125;  methods  of  recovering 
from  the  habit  of,  126 ;  recip^  for 
the  cure  of  sickness  arising  from, 
127  ;  remedies  to  be  apph^  to  re* 
cover  animation  tospended  from, 
508. 
Dry  air,  good  and  bad  properties  of, 

SO. 
Dumb-bells,  great  utility  of,  in  open- 
ing the  ch^,  274. 
Dvphnil,  Dr.,  directions  by,  for  tra- 
velling, 434. 
Dutch,  the,  salutary  construction  of 
the  houses  of,  427. 

Ear-ache,  how  alleviated,  492. 

Early  rising,  great  use  of,  in  promot- 
ing excretions  bv  the  bowels,  221 ; 
in  benefiting  tne  sight,  313;  in 
strengthening  the  frame,  App.  33. 

Earth  rad  sand  baths,  use  of,  493. 

Edinburgh  Infirmary,  ingenious  me- 
thod of  admitting  frnh  air  into 
the  fever  ward,  in,  47. 

Sding,  Mr.,  essay  of,  on  breadomak- 
kii^,  recommended,  173. 

Bducation,  great  importance  of,  539; 


time  of   eomacDciog,    545;    re- 
marks on,  545 ;  shocud  be  directed 
in  a  manner  not  to  disgust,  546; 
how  promoted,  546,  547;  use  of 
schools  in,  547. 
Eggs,  nutritious  properties  of,  153. 
Egg-tea,  recipe  for  making,  44a 
Egypt,   effects  and  continuance  of 
the  camptin^  or  hot  winds,  in,  SO. 
Elastic-fluids,  a  discovery  of  modern 

chemists,  21. 
Electricity,  uses  of,  281,  507,  516, 
522 ;  has  greater  efiPect  on  muscu- 
lar and  healthy  men,  than  on  others, 
App.  39. 
Elixir  of  longevity,  recip6  for  mak- 
ing the,  241. 
Emetics,   serviceable    in    removing 

coldi,  40. 
Epidemics,  generally  caused  by  colds, 
40;  not  so  frequent  in  Bntain  as 
on  the  Continent,  40. 
Eruptions  of  the  skm,  how  removed, 

498 ;  App.  42. 

Erysipelas,  more  frequent  in  London 

than  elsewhere,  51 ;  recipe  for  the 

cure  of,  5 10. 

Essentials,  to  health  and  longevity,  1 7. 

Essex,  the  hundreds  of,  improved  by 

cultivation,  41. 
Europeans,  children  of,  should  be 
sent  from  the  East  and  West  la- 
dies to  Europe,  till  their  form  be 
established,  28. 
Evacuations,  by  the  bowels,  essential 
to  health,  221;  regularity  of,  of 
great  consequence,  221 ;  best 
means  of  promoting,  221,  et  seq. ; 
by  urine,  danger  of  postponiug, 
232;  means  of  promoting,  233. 
Exercise,  conducive  to  health,  8, 11 ; 
beneficial  effects  of,  in  the  air^  in 
all  changes  of  weather,  45 ;  what 
recommended  to  old  people,  50 ; 
should  not  be  taken  immediately 
after  dinner,  193;  effiects  of,  on 
the  preservation  of  health,  by 
duly  stimulating  the  functions  of 
the  body,  250;  on  the  acquire- 
ment of  strength  to  sustain  labour, 
250;  on  the  improvement  of  the 
faculties,  251;  App.  40;  on  the 
means  of  procunng  subsistence, 
and  the  conveniences  of  life,  25 1 ; 
divisions  of,  252 ;  much  more  es- 
sential to  children,  than  learning, 
253;  benefits  resulting  £ron,  253  ; 
necessity  and  advantages  of,  in 
the  prevention  of  disease,  281, 
et    seq.;  circulates    and    purifier 
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the  blood,  and  •treagtheai  the 
digetctre  powers,  988  (  utcAil  in 
preventing  liver  and  nervous  com- 
plainu,  284;  particulir  kinds  of, 
adapted  to  particular  diseases, 
S84;  gives  tnc  countryman  a 
greater  sliare  of  health  and  happi- 
ness, than  the  affluent  and  luiuri- 
cms,  284;  has  a  beneficial  edect 
on  the  mind,  285 ;  advantages  re* 
suiting  from,  exemplified  in  the 
instances  of  Cicero  and  Julius 
Caesar,  2S5 ;  great  use  of,  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  28€;  the  gout, 
ii86 ;  rheumatism,  287  ;  consump- 
tion, 287;  nervous  disorders,  288 ; 
the  bilious  colicic,  2C8 ;  the  dropsy, 
289;  the  palsy,  289;  diseases  of 
tlie  mind,  289;  the  common  aid 
to  physic,  290,  proper  times  of 
taking,  291,300;  a  greater  quan- 
tity of,'  necessary  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  292;  quantity  of, 
must  vary  according  to  circuin* 
stances,  293;  should  have  stated 
hours,  293,  295;  should  not  be 
carried  to  excess,  295 ;  except  oc- 
casionally, 295;  rules  to  youth 
for  taking,  286 ;  to  manhood,  297 ; 
to  age,  297 ;  in  sickness,  297;  in 
convalescence,  298 ;  miscellaneous 
remarks  on  the  great  advantages 
resulting  from,  299;  various  di- 
rections concerning,  in  regard  to 
time,  quantity,  Sec.  300;  in  r^ 
gard  to  solid  and  liquid  food, 
SOS;  in  regard  to  clothing  and 
bathing,  HOS ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  the  mmd,  303; 
much  out-door,  recommended  in 
consumptive  cases,  522 ;  good  ef- 
fects of,  in  reducing  corpulency, 
App.  V,9. 

Exercises,  various  sorts  of,  adapted 
to  (biUren^  and  youf  h,  253 ;  as  rid- 
ing wooden  horses,  hopping,  run- 
ning, trundling  of  hoops,  throw- 
ing, lifting,  and  carrying,  balanc- 
ing, dimbin^,  skipping,  sliding, 
skaiting,  swmging,  bell-ringing, 
playing  at  fives,  and  dancing,  253, 
et  seq. 

■  ■  —  various  sorts  of,  adapted 
to  maml/oodf  258;  as  tennis,  cricket, 
^If,  258;  shintv,  swimming,  row- 
ing, 259;  angling,  hunting,  gar- 
dening, 260;  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, 261. 

gymnattic,  262 ;  as  leaping, 


263  ;  foot-racing,  264 ;    foot-ball. 


964(hnriiiisr»SM;  wrMling,f$4$ 
borxing,  265;  cudgeHingr,  266; 
fencing,  266  ;  archery,  S66 ;  miH- 
tar^r,  267. 

Exercises,  exUrmoL,  healthful,  267 ;  as 
walking,  268;  riding,  869;  gesta- 
tion, 271;  sailing,  272;  bowling, 
272. 

domestic^  healthful,  272 ;  as 

billiards,  272;  shuttle-cock,  273; 
dumb-bells,  1>VS  ;  pensile  beds,  274; 
declaiming,  275;  frictioii,  275; 
electricity,  281 ;    galvanism,  281. 

£yes,  the,  are  affected  hy  fogs,  41; 
are  strengthened  bj  exposure  to 
air,  46 ;  and  by  an  infusion  of  tea, 
78 ;  are  affected  by  a  large  fire, 
299 ;  are  benefited  by  early  rising, 
313;  hinu  for  the  preservation  of, 
of  the  British  army,  397 ;  less  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  tallow  candles 
than  of  wax,  457;  what  injursous 
to,  460;  applications  suggested 
for,  528. 

Fainting  fits,  remedies  to^  be  applied 
to  recover  from,  507. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  observation  of,  oo  the 
use  of  wine,  123;  on  the  effects  of 
climate,  125. 

Fashion  of  clothing,  frequently  intro- 
duced to  conceal  a  defect,  394; 
how  far  it  may  be  followed,  394. 

Fasting,  bad  effects  of  too  long,  192, 

Fear,  baneful  operations  of,  in  occa- 
sioning and  encouragii^  ^ffasff, 
346;  analysis  of  the  passion  of, 
App.  49. 

Featner  beds,  use  of,  condemned, 
321,  426. 

Feet,  importance  of  keeping  than 
warm,  382;  coverings  for  the^  as 
sandals,  shoes,  half  4m^  and  boots, 
382 ;  methods  adopted  to  keep  the, 
dry,  385. 

Fenang,  benefits  resulting  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of,  266 ;  App. 
41. 

Fens,  the  air  of,  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, 31. 

Ferguson  (Adam),  remark  o^  oo 
longevity,  IS. 

Fermented  liquors,  forbidden  by  Sy- 
denham to  be  used  in  inTeterate 
cases  of  the  gout,  75 ;  observatians 
on,  88;  baneful  effects  produced 
by  an  abuse  of,  92,  93;  quaniiiy 
of,  used  in  a  day,  1 17. 

Feven,' frequently  increased  by  Or 
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tloaion  of  froth  air,  46,  47  ;  Kow 
to  be  treated,  46,  47;  slight,  how 
removed,  458. 
Fibrina,  a  part  in  the  blood  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  waste  occasioned 
in  the  body,  23. 
Fies,  uses  of,  133,  136. 
Filtering  stones,  uses  and  construc- 
tion of,  66. 
Filtration,  useful  in  purifying  water, 
66 ;  modes  of,  adopted  at  Paisley 
and  Glasgow,  to  supply  the  inha- 
bitants with  pure  water,  66. 
Fires,  approach  to,  when  coming  in 
from  the  cold   air,    the  cause   of 
colds  and  coughs,  38;  effects  of, 
on  a  frost-bitten  part,  38 ;  should 
be  avoided,  39,  462. 
Fish,  varieties  and  properties  of  fresh- 
water, 150;  of  salt-water,  150;  of 
shell,  151 ;  rules  regarding  the  con- 
sumption of,  151. 
Fish-diet,  different  opinions  on,  149. 
Fives,  an  useful  exercise,  257. 
Flannel  should  qot  be  worn  in  bed, 
SS3,  367  ;  use  of,  in  applying  em- 
brocations,   277;    directions    for 
wearing  next  to  the  skin,  366 ;  in 
regard  to  age,  sex,   situation  in 
life,  time,  and  change,  366;  best 
mode  of  washing,  367  ;  beneficial 
effects  arising  from  the  use  of,  393. 
Flannel-shirts,  recommended  for*the 
use  of  the  British  army,  398  ;  and 
navy,  401. 
Flatulency,  causes  of,  and  means  of 

removing,  246. 
Fleccy-hoaery,    use    of,   in    curing 
rheumatism,  288 ;  best  method  of 
washing,  367. 
Flesh-brush,  good  effects  of  in  colds, 
39 ;  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of,  276,  ct  seq.,  and 
280,  456,  519;    in  many  cases  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  using  flan- 
nel, 280. 
Fluids,    remarks    on,    compounded 
with  water,  but  unfermented,  74. 
Fluxes,  hint  as  to  the  use  of  the  rust 

of  iron  in,  222. 
FiBces,  proper  consistency  of,  to  de- 
note health,  222. 
Fogs,  dangerous  to  delicate  people, 
S9;    injurious    to    the    eyes,   the 
throat,  and  the  breast,  41. 
Food,  adapted  to  dry  climates,  42; 
best  times  to  take,  119;  adapted  to 
cold  and  hot  climates,  2«.  1  ;   for 
children,  540 ;  propoition  of  solid, 
and  vegetable,  and  bread,  to  be 


taken  at  dhmer,  176;  should  not 
be  too  long  abstained  from,  192; 
smsdl  quantity  of,  taken  by  Cor- 
naro,  195;  by  Dr.  Stark,  196; 
what,  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
196;  recommended  for  sedentary 
persons,  197;  for  active  persons, 
197;  for  laborious  persons,  197; 
g^ood  effects  of  occasioned  absti- 
nence from,  198;  experiment  on 
quantity  of,  by  Dr.  Robinson,  202 ; 
quantity  of,  to  be  taken,  depen- 
dent on  dimate,  201 ;  the  seasons, 
202 ;  infancy,  202 ;  childliood,  203 ; 
youth,  203 ;  manhood,  203 ;  sick- 
ness, 204 ;  old  age,  204 ;  a  pro- 
portion of  sdUd  animal,  requisite 
to  produce  great  bodily  strength, 
App.  35. 

Fooa,  liquid,  necessary  to  the  support 
of  life,  54;  a  greater  proportion 
of,  than  of  solid,  should  be  taken, 
54,  117;  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to,  54;  objects  of  taxation, 
54 ;  on  the  necessity  of,  55 ;  on 
the  uses  of,  in  dissolving  solid  ali- 
ment, 55  \  in  conveying  nourish-  > 
ment  from  the  stomach  into  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  56 ;  in 
keeping  the  blood  in  a  proper 
state,  56;  in  removing  putrescent 
substances,  56  \  in  promoting  the 
necessary  secretions,  56,  117;  in 
keeping  the  body  in  a  due  tempe- 
rature, 56;  in  affbrdirg  nourish- 
ment, 56;  and  in  reviving  the  spi- 
rits, 57 ;  abuse  of,  to  be  guarded 
against,  57,  116;  four  kinds  of, 
57 ;  proportion  of,  to  solid,  117; 
evils  arismg  from  too  great  an  use 
of,  118;  best  times  of  taking,  1 1 8, 
720;  caution  against  taking  too 
great  a  variety  of,  119;  mode*  of 
taking,  120,  121 ;  what,  best  cil- 
culat^  for  digestion,  122;  expe- 
riment on  different  kinds  of,  122; 
observations  coimected  with  rules 
for  drinking,  122,  123;  a  greater 
quantity  of,  i^hould  be  taken  in 
sununer,  than  in  winter,  202. 

solid,    necessity    of,     for  the 

growth  of  the  human  frame,  129 ; 
for  restoring  the  waste  of  the 
body,  129;  for  preventing,  alle- 
vintmg,  or  curing  disorders,  130; 
for  restoring  strength,  130;  pro- 
portion of  substances  between  ve- 
getable and  animal,  132 ;  into 
what  resolvable,  ISfi ;  of  beef  and 
veal,  146 ;  of  mutton,  146  ;  of 
F 


ofnbbiu,  14Bi  of  fcnvli,  MS;  of 
tutkiei,  148;  of  Otuneafcmlj,  118; 
or  peuoclu,  148  ;  ottwani,  US  ; 
ofpigeoiM,  149;  ofeeetc,  149;  of 
duclu,  149;  of  game  birdi,  M9; 
of  wild  waltr-fowl,  HD;  of  frah- 
waurfiih,  150;  of  lalt-waKr  liih, 
150;  ofihelUfith,  Ijl;  ofthctur- 
llr,  1 311 ;  of  butler,  152  ;  of  chcue, 
i;3;  nf  egg»,  153;  of  hnoa^,  1.54; 
of  the  not,  154  ;  obiervatiaiu  on 
Vtimai,  154;  dinecliooi  for  the 
choice  of,  laG  ;  uKunieati  in  fi- 
Tourof,  160;  abjeciioiu  lo,  IGl  ; 
effect*  of,  eieniplilied  in  the  Tat- 
(an,  16S  ;  ihoiud  be  qualified  b^ 
vcgetibtc,  IG9;  beil  adapted  lo 
cold  climales,  901 ;  a  preiter  pro- 
ponioo  of,  thonid  be  tiSten  io  win* 
Itr  tban  ia  summer,  C!0S;  geoerai 
nilei  for  taltiag,  id  regard  lo  eier- 
ciu  and  the  mind,  205;  to  lime 
of  retiring  to  bed,  ^6  ;  to  procc» 
of  digetlion,  SOS;  to  Diutication, 
S06 ;  to  kinds  of,  30T ;  to  simpli- 
di7  t>(,  £07 ;  to  quantity  of,  SOa ; 
to  cialomary,  209;  remarki  on, 
809,310;  dm*  requirtd for conver- 
iton  of,  into  ch}le  and  blood,  SIB. 
Food,  rejetable,  diraioiu  of,  13S; 
of  iloneCtuilitlS!!;  of  apples, 133; 
»f  iciait-teeded  fruju,  m  grapes, 
&c.  Ii4;  of  berries,  135;  uf  fan- 
aaceout  fruia,  lUS;  of  nuii,  136; 
of  puliei,  I3H;  of  graiiii,  US;  of 
root!,  140 ;  of  uladi,  141 ;  of  por 
berbi,  HS;  of  mutbrooBu,  US 
of  marine  planti,  144;  argument 
in  favour  of,  158;  arj^mcnt' 
againit,  1^9;  C'ullen't  obiervatian 
on,  liil;  effeciiof,  eiempliftcd  in 
the  Geiiioo,  162;  ihuuld  Uc  qua- 
iified  br  animal,  IbU;  aiiapled  tu 
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11  preiervin;  » 


Pountaio,  uic  of  a, 

Franklin,  Dr.,  the  uaual  bieakfait  of, 
76;  compu-ijoit  by,  of  ihe 
(ivc  qnalily  of  bread  and  beer, 
lOl  :  remark  of,  od  fiih.  1J4 
opinion  of,  un  the  good  efiHzli  o 
lempiraoce.  159;  lug^iion  ol 
coacercing  beiU,  3.U;  rulei  of.  ii 
obtaio  ileep,  ^^'J. 

ftieuqa,  >inu»gr*  iMuUinf  trom 


S7f ,  456 ;  moda  of  applying,  by 
band,  Rumel,  the  Ac^biuah  md 
ipoage,  STti ;  when  bet*  applied, 
S77 ;  greu  uie  at,  in  fanniDg-  and 
proraoiiog  (be  growth  and  utiviiy 
of  children,  ST8;  in  presentiiig 
the  riclcett,  S7S;  Krnceabic  in 
the  gout,  ST8 ;  rheiunaliHii,  paralj^ 
tic  aJTcctioDS,  corpulencj,  &C-37S  ; 
the  beit  luhtdcute  for  eicrdse  in 
the  open  air,  £79 ;  Dma  aod  cu- 
ihodi  of  applying,  S79j  benetiu 
of  a[^l)iiig  uDcDon  with,  S79; 
lue  uf,  in  curing  tore  ihroon, 
519. 

Frocka,  carmen'i,  an  lueful  aitirie 
of  clothing  for  labouren,  377. 

Frogi,  croaking  of,  a  sign  of  a  bad 

Frost,  remarkable  instance  of  the  ef- 
feci!  of,  beiuK  guarded  againx, 
383 ;  remedies  to  he  applied  to  re- 
cover  from  ihe  effects  of  wrere, 
509. 

Fruil),  divisiOTU  of,  I  SO ;  propertiet 
of  ttODC,  133  :  of  ihe  apple  speciei, 
133;  of  the  small  seeded  lort*  of, 
134;  of  smaUberry.  135;    of  £»- 

when  unripe,  135;  remarks  au, 
135;  modes  of  coDsumiag,  135, 
136 ;  boiled  with  sugar,  easy  of 
digeiliao,  1S7 ;  useful   iu   remov- 


ing 


x  of,  in  hoi  cl 


823; 


S09;  uses  of,  412;    properties  of 

different  kindi  of,  41L>. 
Fumigation,    neccuily    of,    in     nek 

tooin$,  duubted,  4(4. 
Fur,  advantages  and  diiadvanugc* 

of,  as  clothing,  36S. 

Ualen,  ^eat  age  of,  acquired  by  ai- 

health,  9;  advice  of,  in  hii  trc^ 
till' on  health,  most  eiceUeoi,  10: 
rule^  of,  concerning  wine,  i 

Galloshes,  us 
Galvaniim,  properties  of. 


thel 


t,  £SI. 


,383. 


Gardeniog,  good  effects  of,  as  an  cl- 

ercise,  ;;60. 
Oaroeit,  Dr.,  dinetiou  of,  fat  irtai- 
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Garlic,  met  of,  141. 

Gastric  juice,  proi>ertie9  of  the,  in 
pfomotixig  diigestion,  215«    . 

G«iiu8,  men  o^  seldom  attain  old 
age,  342 ;  causes  why,  342. 

Gestation,  or  riding  in  a  carfiage, 
bad  efiecta  occasionally  aming 
from,  271;  useful  to  invalids  un- 
der certain  regulations,  271;  in 
open  carriages  most  conducire  to 
health,  271. 

Giddiness,  prevented  by  ei^ercise, 
App.  38. 

Ginger,  the  use  of,  strongly  recom- 
mended in  gouty  cases,  83  ;  quan- 
tity of  to  be  taicen,  83 ;  effect  of, 
in  increasing  urine,  83. 

Glysters,  uses  and  properties  of,  228 ; 
of  cold  water  recommended,  228. 

Goat's  flesh,  properties  of,  147. 

Goat's  milk,  properties  of,  in  nou- 
rishing infants,  541. 

Golf,  or  goff",  an  excellent  exercise, 
258 ;  method  of  playing  it  in  Scot- 
land, 258. 

Goulard,  use  of,  in  removing  braises, 
517. 

Gout,  opinion  of  Dobeus,  concent 
ing  a  milk  system  for  the,  74; 
treatment  of  the,  by  Sydenham, 
75;  effects  and  pain  of,  amelio- 
rated by  the  constant  use  of  gin- 
ger, 83 ;  cured  by  abstinence,  163 ; 
cured  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  227 ; 
cfffiects  of  the,  alleviated  by  fric- 
tion, 278 ;  cause  of  the,  287 ;  ex- 
ercise conducive  to  the  removal  of 
the,  287 ;  effects  of  the,  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  magnesia  and  rhu- 
barb, 595 ;  by  the  use  of  blisters 
525 ;  recip6  for  the  cure  €»f  the, 
526. 

Grains,  species  of,  140. 

Grapes,  uses  of,  134. 

Grasshoppers,  silence  of,  a~  sign  of  a 
bad  season,  36. 

Gravel,  the,  increased  by  the  use  of 
malt  liquors,  1 05. 

Gravelly  soil,  effects  of,  on  the  air, 
35. 

Gregory,  Dr^  condemnation  by,  of 
late  oiimer  hours,  1 92. 

Grosvenor,  Mr.,  treatment  by,  of 
sprains,  516. 

Ground-ivy,  uses  of,  in  dissolving 
the  stone,  234. 

Grud— virater,  use  of,  for  invalids,  76. 

Guinea,  climate  of,  though  unhealthy 
to  straagen,  i$b(Baltb&tanatfvet9 
405. 


Gum,  Arabic,  properties  of,  145. 

Gums,  advantagea  of  kcepsng  dean 
the,  456b 

Gymnastics,  uses  of,  262 ;  enumera- 
tion of,  263»  et  acq.,  55a 

Habits,  eActs  of;  126 ;  what,  which 
influence  health,  453;  as  time  of 
rising  and  retiring,  hours  of  sleep, 
time  of  dresdag,  cleanliness,  454; 
attention  to  th^  eyes,  batthing  the 
head,  washing  the  feet,  454;  shav- 
ing, 455;  to  cleaning  the  gnms  and 
teeth,  rinsing  the  mouth,  vsing  the 
flesb-brush,  456;  using  motion, 
avoiding  couches,  to  proper  pos-> 
ture  for  reading  and  writing,  457  ; 
immersing  the  bands,  taking  a  re- 
storative, wearing  flannel,  458; 
adopting  an  erect  posture,  pre- 
servin|r  an  equanimity  of  tenuser, 
attention  to  diet  and  digestion, 
459;  good  or  ill  results  <^,  471. 

Habitations,  observations  on,  403;  in 
regard  to  climate,  404;  to  situation, 
407;  to  exposure,  408 ;  to  contiguity 
to,  or  distance  from  water,  409 ;  to 
neighbourhood  of  woods,  41 1 ;  to 
soU,  411  ;  to  fuel,  412;  to  the  at- 
mosphere, 412;  on  continents  or 
in  islands,  413;  in  a  town,  in  a 
village,  or  in  the  country,  415; 
construction  of,  on  what  depend- 
ent, 419;  should  not  be  too  cold,' 
419;  too  hot,  420;  or  in  the  small- 
est degree  damp,  421;  the  air  within 
should,  if  possible,  be  as  pure  as 
the  air  without,  421 ;  directions 
in  regard  to  the  sitting  rooins  of, 
421 ;  the  eating-rooms,  422 ;  bed- 
rooms, 481?.     Vide  Residence. 

Hahnemann,  Professor,  tewt  recom- 
mended by,  for  the  discovery  of 
adulterated  wine,  93. 

Hail-water,  properties  of,  60. 

Hair,  colour  of  the,  varies  at  diffipr- 
ent  times,  App.  26;  causes,  why^ 
27;  instances  of  a  renovation  of 
the,  27,  29. 

Hales,  experiment  by,  on  air,  27. 

Haller,  Dr.,  opinion  of,  <m  habitual 
dram-drinking.  111. 

Handkerchief,  use  of,  in  preventing 
colds,  520. 

Hands,  methods  of  protecting  the, 
374. 

Harrison,  Dr.  C,  remark  of,  on  the 
Fem  of  Lincolnshire,  31. 

Hatt,  uses  and  coaitructicm  of,   as 
aotlii&g,  S71. 
t2 


imcDI  by,   for   the 
K,  a-M. 

.  ^.iCtions  for  clothing, 
0 ;  thould  not  be  kept  too  wiirm, 
^.0;  utic>  iicd  for  dothinei  3i 
the  Iinbau  3;  Ihe  wonllen-bori' 
Oia,  371;  '  hat,  371;  leather 
capi,  S71;  r  cam  or  bonnm, 
372;  wigi,  :  i;  mght-capa,  372; 
remarkt  on  inlhing,  373;  ihav- 
ing,  or  ba  i^,  reconunendcd, 
372. 

Hcail-acKe,  cure   for  the,    83,    8S; 
method  of  curing  the,  in  India,  5fl2. 

Health,  imporianre  of  aMerlaioing 
the  meaiii  of  preKnin^,  S;  cii- 
cumslincc*  which  injure,  in  regard 
to  the  rich  and  (tie  poor,  3  ;  inllU' 
encff  which  the  mind  hat  on  ih( 
body  from  varioui  caum,  in  res- 
p«t  lo,  4;  motive*  which  led  llis 
author  rn  publish  a  (realise  on,  4. 
5s  maeriait  on  which  the  wort 
ha>  been  drawn  up,  oti,  6,  7 
vantage)  to  he  derived  from  n 
tmtion  (a  rulci  on  the  iubjcct  of, 
7;  rule*  for  acquiiiug  and  pre- 
serving, by  Parr  and  Donald,  8 ; 
bjr  Plutarcli,  9;  by  Galen,  9,  10; 
by  Comaro,  lO;  by  Cardinal  di 
SiIh,  Archbiabop  of  Seville,  1 1 
■nd  John  Wedey,  II;  cauut  wh; 
attention  lo,  too  ofteD  inefTrcluil 
IE;  by  being  too  late  deferred 
and  from  want  of  means  of  infur 
mation  conceminjr,  13;  over  at- 
lenlion  to,  may  be  iajurioui,  IS . 
greatly  promoted  by  the  freihncjs 
^  the  air,  25;  by  inhaling  the  va- 
pour of  freth  eatth,  35 ;  aflccted 
by  the  change  of  the  teatona,  36  ; 
the,  of  iofanli,  how  promoted,  44  ; 
nf  youth,  14;  of  manhdod,  45;  of 
old  age,  49;  greatly  injured  by 
impiDvident  use  of  tea,  79,  SO; 
■ummary  of  ru)e>  for  the  preecrva- 
tiuuof.  SSOt  promolcdbythefcet 
brinx  kept  warm,  388;  belt  te- 
cured  by  livinj;  in  the  country, 
4 1 S ;  tulci  for  prcMrviog,  on  bi>ard 
of  ihipt,  -ja5,  et  >eq. ;  advice  to 
pcrioni  gaiag  to  the  Eatl  iiui  Wnt 
Indie*,  u  to  the  meuii  of  prcKrv- 
il\g  their, -139,  446,  4AS:  liabill 
beneficial  to,  454,  et  k<j.;  roleiand 
euitomt  tending;  t«  promote,  4.',9, 
Mteq.;  Plutatch'i  >yilem  for  the 
pICKrvatlon  of,  4G3;  effmt  of 
prOlcHiunal  uccupitioni  on,  549; 
u  ihr  hutbiadman'i,  Ms ;  iJie  iii»- 


Du&cluriiig  aud  labaorini;  cInMi, 
ISO;  the  mining  clam,  551 ;  the 
military,  553;  ibe  volnptooiii  in 
'  town*,  553;  the  volupItHxii  in  llic 
country,  B5H;  the  teaenlaiy,  ftu- 
diouii,  and  learned,  553;  the  po- 
litical, 555;  the  married  nate  f>- 
vnurable  to,  SSS;  injured  by  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  gaining,  o6S; 
greatly  promored  by  innoeent  and 

of  a  lociely  lo  be  formed,  for  the 
preiervuion  nf,  App.  5S,  cc  leq. 

Hearing,  the  leoie  of,  not  lO  liable 
lo  decay  a>  that  of  tiglit,  and  tea- 
H'Oi  why,  App.  29. 

Heal,  temperature  of,  moit  coage- 
nial  lo  the  human  frame,  SS;  ex- 
periment! an,by  Boerhaave,  128,  and 
Blagden,  ^9;  rtl  effecia  of,  how  to 
be  guarded  against  in  hot  coun- 
tries, 37,  4iO;  eitrcma  of,  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  cold,  4); 
an  enlivener  of  the  faculcici,  1S5; 
compariiaii  of  dcgreu  of,  bHweco 
boiled  and  fried  meal,  171,  ITS. 

Heavy  air,  properties  of,  31. 

Hebcrdeo,  Dr^  obiervatiom  of,  oa 
ptiiap- water,  61. 

Ffighlanderi,   the  drets  of,   ai  lot- 
dien,  should   be  preterved,  399; 
!ll  ai  their  iaueuaj^  ai  "■ 
jlting  fr 


BC,  400;  evils 


uiting  iiwa  the 


jfthc, 
Hippctrales,  remark  of,  on  iTr,  S5; 

on  climate,  35,  3fi ;  on  wine,  95. 
Hol}nian,  Dr.,  rccipi  for  makiagbia 

drops,  434. 
HolliniheJ,   account     by,     of     the 
the  time  of  Queen  Eiixa- 


09 ;    proper- 


belb,  539. 
HolweM,  Mr.,  con£nc 


Black  Hole  3 


of,  lOfi 
ties' of.  154, 

Hoop,  [rundling  of  a,  an  useful  e>- 
erei I?  for  children,  25'1. 

Hope.analyuEuf  the  pastion  of,App. 
49. 

Hoppc,  Dr.,  ptccaulioQi  of,  against 
the  ill  efiecti  of  rarefied  air,  4a. 

Hopping,  an  Uieful  eieicise  for  chil- 
dren, S5i. 

Hop!,  an  lueful  ingredient  in  brew- 
ing, JCS;  properties  of,  102. 

Horsc-radith,  uie  of.  a*  a  coDdiment. 
1S3;  a*  3  remedy  for  removiaf 
phlegm  from  ihesutmacli.  846. 

Honei,  service  dost  to,  by  boBf 
curried,  aVO. 
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Hot  air,  effects  of,  on  venation,  and 
the  human  species,  28. 

Hot-food,  bad  effects  of  taking,  461. 

House-baths,  construction  and  use 
of,  recommended,  475. 

House  of  Commons,  not  large  enough 
to  contain  the  members,  27 ;  dan- 
ger of  warming  it  by  charcoal,  27. 

Houses,  construction  of,  for  the  sick, 
51,  .'J2. 

Hunter^  Mr.,  treatise  by,  on  the 
benefit  of  applying  oib  to  the  hu- 
man body,  279. 

Hunter,  John,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, remark  of,  on  heat  and  cold, 
S61 ;  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  by,  App.  2. 

Hunting,  a  manly  exercise,  260. 

Hurling,  the  pastime  of,  tends  to 
make  men  strong,  264. 

Hydromel,  mode  of  making,  108. 

Hydrophobia,  remedies  suggested  to 
oe  applied  in  the,  509.         / 

Ice,  use  and  abuse  of  taking,  184. 

Idiotism,  an  instance  of,  cured  by  ex- 
ercise, 289. 

Ice- water,  properties  and  uses  of,  60. 

Immersion,  of  the  hands,  favourable 
to  procure  sleep,  458. 

Inactivity,  should  be  carefully  guard- 
ed aeainst,  26 1 ,  262, 3O0, 460, 465 ; 
produces  liver  complaints  and  other 
glandular  obstructions,  284. 

Increase  of  a  cold,  how  to  be  avoided, 
39. 

Indians,  practice  of,  to  prevent  colds, 
520. 

Indies,  East,  directions  for  those  who 
are  going  to  the,  446. 

Indies,  West,  rules  for  those  who 
are  going  to  the,  438. 

Indigestion,  causes  of,  54,  241 ;  may 
in  some  cases  be  removed  by  air 
and  exercise  alone,  241 ;  remedies 
recommended  for  removal  of,  by 
Jemitz,  241 ;  bvD'Aubenton,242; 

f)revented  by  tne  French  system  of 
ivin^,  243 ;  removed  by  the  use 
of  mineral  waters,  944 ;  of  elixir 
of  vitriol,  245 ;  of  preparations  of 
iron,  245;  of  chamomile  tea,  245; 
of  bitters,  246;  prescription  to 
remove,  ^47;  who  most  liable 
to,  248 ;  regimen  recommended  to 
remove,  848;  change  of  scene  re- 
commended as  WfiSy  to  remove, 
249;  sleeppreventedby,  385;  should 
be  careroOj  gotrdcd  against,  460, 
Infiuitt,  tffirct  cf  padiud  eqKWirc  ID 


air,  44 ;  should  not  hare  their  faces 
covered  when  asleep,  44;  proper 
food  for,  202,  203 ;  exercises  for, 
253. 

Infusions  of  barley,  75  ;  oatmeal,  76 ; 
bread,  76 ;  tea,  77;  Aage,  81 ;  babn, 
82;  whortleberry  and  wotulroof, 
82 ;  lime-flowers,  83 ;  juniper-ber- 
ries, anniseed,  fennel,  coriander, 
betony,  rosemary,  and  ginger,  83  ; 
coffee,  84 ;  chocolate,  85  ;  cocoa, 
85;  beef-tea,  86;  broths,  86;  ca^ 
pillaire,  87 ;  lemonade,  87 ;  orgeat, 
87  ;  sugar  and  water^  87. 

Ingcnhouz,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  on 
the  salubrity  of  air  at  sea,  on  the 
coast,  and  inland,  414. 

Inhabitants,  of  warm  and  cold  coun- 
tries, how  affected,  36;  of  cities, 
should  invariably  take  exercise  for 
air  at  least  once  a  day,  45. 

Inland  air,  more  or  less  pure,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  cultivation 
of  the  country,  32, 

Insalubrity  of  climate,  indications  of, 
34. 

Insects,  remedies  suggested  to  de- 
stroy the  poison  of  the  sting  of,  510. 

Intoxication.    Vide  Drunkenness. 

Ipecacuanha,  use  of,  in  removing  in- 
digestion, 242. 

Ireland,  the  climate  of,  healthy,  413. 

Islands,  small,  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  old  age,  causes  why, 
415. 

Jackson,  Mr.,  opinion  of,  of  the  su-  . 

periority  of  malt  liquor  over  wine, 

105. 
Jail  distemper,  how  g^eneratcd,  27. 
Jellies,  how  made  from  the  marine 

plant,  fucus,   144;  in  some  cases 

prove  injurious,  172. 
Jernitz,  Dr.,  rccip^  of,  for  making  the 

elixir  of  longevity,  241. 
Jockies,  methods  practised  by,   in 

sweating,  or  wasting,  App.  40. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  approval  of,  of    the 

Scotch  plan  of  breakfasting,  81. 
Joy,  analysis  of  the  passion  of,  App. 

49. 

Keelmen,  the  mode  of  living  adopted 
by  the,  at  Newcastle,  recommended 
as  a  proper  system  for  the  poor  ge- 
nerally, 211,  212. 

Kidneys,  uses  of  the,  in  separating 
the  urine  £rooi  the  Uood,  232. 

Kirkland,  Dr.,  remark  of,  on  a  moist 


^o«ledf«  in 
Bunded  to 


for  coamumc  ftlioDi 


,  [danTfcom- 
obuua.  SM,  Siri;  ad- 
bc  obtained  from,  53^, 


[tending,  535, 
of  the,  in  fonnlag  chyle, 


r,  propcrtii 


.of,fl»;  modo 


of  ShtMloa  of. 
Loch  [.oniond,  C'2. 

LBnIeii,  ihould,  if  poMihIe,  be  out- 
bide  of  the  home,  419. 

Landanuin,  me  of,  1S7  ;  remedie*  for 
itctifying  the  abiue  of,  515. 

LxTwiicr,  ciperunent  by,  on  air 
in  a  ilieurc,  36,  37. 

Lead,  from  iU  ddenrioai  qualiliet, 
ahould  not  be  used  in  the  ninvey> 
ancc  or  recqnion  of  water,  «3 ; 
too  often  lued  in  low  and  imall 
wino,  asd  bad  efferti  el,  95 ;  poi- 


LcaAer,   advanUf^  and   ditadvan- 

isnt  of,  ai  clnthiug.  '.iSB. 
Leecha,  uk  of,  io  the  gout,  516. 
Lfgi,  UK  of  dn  iwue  in  tho,  536. 

iwoUcD,  a  renicdy  fin-,  5H9. 

Lonuuaide,  uw*  oT,  ST. 
Leoiooi  aud  liuict,  UKb  of,  IS4. 

Lielxii  lilandicut  (tcefan)  livcrwotl) 
■UKririoiu  prop^tio  of,  I  iS. 

Life,  duration  of,  uncertiiin,  I  ;  may 
in  many  ca***  by  proper  reniediei 
be  prolonged,  3;  imports 
lODf.  from  acquiring  mon 
Mvc  Icnowledpe  lodojjiiod,  .1;  fal- 
lacy of  assertion,  that  dutalr ' 

not  dejiendent  on  niannen  < 
tomi,  or  particular  food,  e;  may  be 
prolonged  for  yeare  by  attention 

Lifting  atid  carrying. 


I,  aS5. 


drawing  thnn  lootiglu, 

373,  37»,  398. 
Light  air,  ifenerally  unfavotirable  to 

(he  coiistllution  of  man,  30;  Lord 

Bacon'j  remark  on,  SOi   Dr. 

buihnot'i,  .11. 
Lig^hi   of  lar^  Gm   ptejudJcii 

ught,  399. 

LlgMnu^,  biaft  to  gMi4>g>uiM.  tbe 


tSxUot,  SOS; 
plied  in  caaa  of,  SOS. 
Liine  (or  KtKien)  ibt  flowert  of  the, 

bead-ache,  85. 
Ltme-watcT,  good  effects  at,  iu  ucic 

roomt,  in  purifying  the  aii,  48 ; 

in  removing  the  stone,  S33. 
Linen,  advantagei  and  diudTanizge* 

of.  as  clothing,  364. 
Lipeu,  a  liquor  made  from  honey  in 

Liquids,  proportion  of,  in  compa- 
riion  of  iciidi,  in  a  human  buoy, 
54. 

Liqaort,  danger  of  unng,  38  ;  when 
nuy  ^rrtapi  be  uwful,   if  uted  in 

R,  57 ;  cold,  iboold 
after  great  curciic, 

LiTvr-cotnpbiDt,   horn    cured.  3M, 

Liver  of  lulphur,  uie  of,  in  coun- 
lentcting  the  cfTecti  of  irKnic,  5I«. 

Liverwort,  use  of,  in  the  cureofthe 
dropiy,  539;  and  Uvei-complainii. 
S39. 

Lock,  Mr.,  oniniOD  of,  on  At  infla< 
encc  of  hacnt,  233 ;  •uggoiian  in 
reganl   to   bedi,  39) ;    »nll  tUtp, 

nss. 

Loeked-jiw,  often  cored  by  the  lue 
uf  electricity,  and  copioui  bleed- 
ing, 516. 

Longevity,  nece»lly  of  rul«  for  ac- 
quiring, T,  8;  Parr'inilet  for  ob- 
taining, B  ;  Donald'i  ruln,S;  Phi- 
tarch't  rule*,  9i  Galen'i  rul»»,  »( 
Comaro's,  10;  Archbiihop  of  Se- 
Tilled  1 1 ;  John  Wtilcy's,  1 1 ;  gml 
advamagus  reiuliingfium,  lai  e*- 
tentialt  and  non-enentiaJi,  for  al- 
l«ining,17;  recip^  for  making  ihc 
ri!n[of,341;  iHMances  of,  in  Nor- 
way and  RuHia,  40S;  more  in- 
ntancei  of,  in  cold  than  in  bot  conn- 
iriei,  4l«,  467-,  and  in  imall  ittandi 
than  in  larnr  one*,  415;  ^cuof 
profEiiional  occupationi  on,  549t 
(he  marri^  iiate  faruuiabk  to  the 
itl)i)itnent  of,  55G ;  by  «4k>ib  gt- 
ueratly  anaine<l,  536,  SSt;  on  vrfiai 
cauKt  dependent,  53S;  hixurioai 
living  prejudicial  to,  SST;  coMtiAt 
uieofitrong  IJ^uOn  l^atiOBi  M, 
53Ti  admiMonor  aiteMcntiid  to 
attaining,  537 ;  dothioK  adapttd 
for  attaining,  S58  :  lymptonM  in. 
dicafi**  of^  Aff,  It,  «  m^ 
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LooseniM,  Ul  effeets  of,  fiSl ;  some- 
times ^  proceeds  from  imonoderate 
eatii|i[,  231 ;  firom  obstructed  per- 
spiration, SSI ;  regimen  and  diet 
recommended  for  a,  S31 ;  medical 
advice  should  be  applied  for  a,  231. 

Love,  analysis  of  tne  passion  of, 
App.  49. 

Luncheons,  use  of  hot,  condemned, 
194. 

Lnngs,  functions  of  the,  23,  24 ;  de- 
pendent on  a  broad  or  narrow 
chest,  40 ;  uses  of,  40 ;  benefited 
by  strong  exercise,  App.  42. 

Luxurious  people,  causes  assigned 
for  the  health  of,  197. 

Luxury,  effects  of,  in  shortening  life, 
345. 

Lymph,  use  of,  in  the  formation 
of  blood,  218. 

Lyne,  Dr.,  doctrines  of,  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  pure  air,  537. 

Macdonald,  Col.  John,  rules  of,  for 
persons  going  to  the  East  Indies, 
44€ ;  in  regard  to  assimilation  of 
customs,  medicine,  early  retiring, 
and  early  rising,  exercise,  keeping 
the  feet  dry,  bathing,  breakfasts, 
perspiration,  change  of  clothing, 
rubbing  the  body,  446 ;  abstaining 
ftom  tSod  and  dlrink  in  the  fore- 
noon* to  dinnen,  fruit,  wines,  malt 
liquor,  sleep,  suppers,  closing  of 
bed-room  windows,  447 ;  oed- 
dothing,  wadung,  heavy  clothmg, 
getting  wet,  eo^  de  ttieU^  early  at- 
tention to  symptoms  of  indisposi- 
tion, cautions  against  effects  of  Aie- 
dicine  for  violent  exercise,  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  of  ships,  448  ; 
exposure  to  meridian  sun,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  agitati<m  of 
mind,  449. 

Machinery,  recommended  for  puri- 
fying water,  67. 

Magnesia,  use  of,  in  dissolving  the 
stone^  234,  524;  in  relieving  the 
gout,  525. 

Maize,  properties  of,  139. 

Malt,  what  kind  of,  best  calculated 
forbrawing,  103. 

Malt  liquors,  antiquitj  of  the  use  of, 
99;  fhmi  what  kinds  of  grain, 
made,  99;  occasionailj  made  fitmi 
sugar  and  tnobsset,  100;  divisions 
of,  100;  uses  and  properties  of 
104,  105;  objectioDS  against  the 
use  oC^  105;  nnoeflaneous  obser- 
^flOaam  oii«  105;  kogth  of  dtne 


tlic]^  will  keep  good,  107;  supe- 
riority of,  to  wine,  App.  33. 

Man,  state  of,  in  infancy,  manhood, 
and  old  age,  1 ;  reflections  on  the 
structure  of  the  body  of,  App. 
1 ;  definition  of,  1 ;  reason,  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of,  1 ;  use  of 
the  organs  of  sense  to,  2 ;  use  of 
the  organs  of  commpnication  to,  2; 
use  of  moticm  to^  2;  use  of  the 
bones  to,  2 ;  use  of  the  joints  to, 
2 ;  use  of  the  skin  to,  3 ;  use  of 
speech  to,  3;  uses  of  the  blood  to, 
3;  use  of  food  to,  3;  use  of  respi- 
ration to,  3 ;  complexity  of  the 
body  of,  4 ;  gradual  decay  of  the 
body  of,  4 ;  observations  on  the 
longevity  of,  in  remote  and  eariy 
ages,  6;  on  the  shortness  of  the 
life  of,  in  modem  times,  7 ;  grounds 
of  consolation  for  the  shortness  of 
the  life  of,  7 ;  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  health  and  longe- 
vity of,  8 ;  as  parentage,  8 ;  per- 
fect birth,  12;  gradual  growth, 
13 ;  natural  constitution,  15 ;  form 
and  proportions  of  the,  18 ;  sup^ 
riority  of,  over  the  brute  creation, 
43;  powers  of  the  mind  of,  in 
regard  to  perception,  44;  to  at- 
tention, 44;  to  retention  or  me- 
mory, 44;  to  recollection,  44; 
to  imagination,  44 ;  to  the  faculty 
of  comparing,  44;  to  discern- 
ment, 44 ;  to  the  faculty  of  ab- 
stracting, 44;  to  the  power  of 
compomiiding,  44;  to  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  44 ;  to  the  judg- 
ment, 44 ;  to  invention,  45  ;  to 
the  designing  faculty,  45 ;  to 
foresight,  45 ;  to  vi^tion,  or  will, 
45 ;  to  the  effects  of  conscience, 
45 ;  an  account  of  the  passions  of, 
48;  analysis  of  the  passions  of,  49. 

Manhood,  requires  less  dotliing  than 
old  age,  390;  directkms  as  to 
clothing  for,  391. 

Manna-^rass,  uses  of,  139. 

Manuscript — valuable  communica- 
tions on  health,  transmitted  to  the 
auAor,  6. 

Mares*  milk,  useful  as  a  strengthener, 
73. 

Marine-plants,  varieties  and  uses  of, 
144. 

Maritime  air,  properties  and^  effects 
of,  32 ;  difference  of  opinion  on, 
by  Drs.  Dobsoo  and  Arbnthnot, 
S9;  beneficial  in  pfti^wtiiiig  coughs, 
SS. 


Uunulads,  uw  of,  ISR.- 
Marri)i),-c  beneficial  efiecli  of,  SS6 ; 

can>i<der3tiQiu  to  be  attcDded  to 

regarding,  557. 
Manh-water,  propeme*  of,  63. 
Manhct — puind,  danger  of,  30, 
Martliy  soil,  elTecu  of,  on  tiia  *ir, 

Maitiealion,  of  food,  ihc  ime  and 
necesHlj-  Of,  ttrongly  eatorcd, 
17S,  20e. 

Matmues,  hair,  lue  of,  for  ileepiag 
on.  320. 

Mead,  Dr.,o!i9ervatioaaf,  on  liijuid 
food,  55. 

Mead,  meilifH]  of  nulung,  IC8 ;  pro- 
pertio  of,  109. 

Meali,  regularity  of,  conducive  lo 
health,  119,  185;  Dumber  of,  in 
a  day,  dependent  on  vatioui  cir- 
cumuancn,  186  i  advice  of  Celiua 
regarding  number  of,  ISli;  number 
of  in  a  day,  taken  bf  ihe  Romam, 
187 1  taken  by  (he  Englilb  of  old, 
187;  bcoakfaii,  187;  dinner,  IBS; 
■upper,  ISl;  boun  of,  ■□  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  191 ;  ihould 
ooi  t>e  more  than  bii  boun  apart, 
193;  uie  of  that  of  lea,  19.1;  rules 
at,  and  after,  ]£IS;  houri  iccom- 
mended  to  take,  104;  ditectiooi 
in  regard  to,  302, 

Meal,  obcen'^tinna  on,  154 ;  direc- 
tions for  ibe  clioire  of,  15fi;  long 
kept,  not  (o  nourishing  aj  fresh, 
15ti:  much  roaated,  not  to  diges- 
tible aa  when  little  done,  15S  ;  me- 
thoda  of  pccserving,  by  exposure 
to  the  tun  andair,  164;  by  heat, 
1C5;  by  ulting,  liijiby  pick- 
ling, 1S5 ;  by  being  buried  in  iee, 
167  (  by  potting,  167;  by  total  ei- 
cliuioD  from  air,  ISH;  mecbod  ol 
eitraetiog  pulieKcnt  laite  or  imell 
from,  168;  raw,  by  whom  eaien, 
169;  eflectt  of  roarted,  170; 
young, 'hould  be  well  done,  170; 
cfTeclt  of  boiled,  170;  stewed, 
eftcctiof,  171;  broiled,  eSecu  of, 
171 1  Jiied, ejlects of,  ITI  ;  baked, 
effrcis  of,  172;  digested  or  steamed, 
not  much  iu  use,  17S;  converted 
imo  jellies,  etiects  of,  172;  masti- 
cation Of,   sETOOgly  rect^mmended, 

Medicine  recommended  for  cold).  39. 
40,83,  SOU,  5eu;  itraini,  IliiS, 
5lfi:  siekncu  after  intrmperatuF, 
I  £7;  coKiveoeis,  SS4,  Si'' ;  bowel 
cnmplainii,  SSI ;  indi^lJoii,  St'J, 


944,  945,  el  •«<].{  rccoTcty  ct 
Mrength.  *'jS;  coiuumpt>oi>s,5Slj 
cramp,  JIR;  dropty,  2Ag^  SiSli 
erysipelas,  5>0;  the  eyes,  S13, 
4SS,  iB7,  460,  4e3,  470,  SS»i 
drowniozi  S06 ;  fain(io£-lit*,  507 ; 
inmiicBiioa.  508;  chiMren  Bnu. 
thered,50S;  lightning,  508;  fmu- 
UtleD,  509;  bite  of  a  mad  dew, 
509;  Teoom  of  insecu,  510;  opt- 
thalmia,  511;  biuni  and  icaldt, 
511,512;  poisons,  515,  514,515; 
locked  jiw,  516;  bruises,  517; 
swallowed  lubitaooea,  516;  sore 
throau.  519;  colds  and  couf^^ 
530,  5S 1 ;  coniuinptioni,  5^  I ;  rhni- 
niaiistii,i39i  calculous  conplaiots, 
5^;  At  gout,  5Sj;  chilblains, 
526;  wens,  538;  dropsical  com. 
plaints,  5e5;  corpulency,  599; 
lyphut  fever,  5S 1 ;  beatUachet, 
a^^  ;  progrcHiie  improvenieai  ia 
the  knowledge  of,  53J  ;  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  collec- 
tioo  of  the  mou  popular  remedin 
in,  5^5,  564 ;  reward)  sug^eMed 
to  be  given  for  new  ditfovcnrs  in, 
535,  565 ;  plan  for  arranging  aod 
coodeonng  SDOwledge  ■□,  564,  ec 
Ecq.;  App.  25,  et  seq^  tuggcuioos 
as  lo  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  cUcctt  of 
athletic  etcfciiei,  as  coiuiCiMed 
with,  A[>p.  4:1. 

Melout,  properties  nf,  135. 

Memory,  the,  should  be  exercised  in 
childreo,  but  not  forced,  546, 

Mcnxici,  Dr.,  dehniiion  by,  of  re»- 

Mercury,  elfectf  of,  in  cuiinj;  the 

asthma,  S3i. 
MethcgUn,  mode  of  making,  and.prc- 

peities  of,  109. 
Methodists,  a   sect  of  physiciam  at 

Rsme,  47;  their  opinion  of  the  in> 

portance  of  fresh  air,  and  inctbad 

of  treating  fevers,  47. 
Military  eicrciKs,  uscsof,!G7;  App 


Milk,  nutiidout  quality  of 
nature  of,  69;  what,  propi 
iufants,  70;  lubttituie  tor, 
kinds  nf,  viz.  that  of  the  Cow,  inan^ 
au,  camel,  goat,  thcep  and  iwii 
TO;  modes  of  consuming,  70;  i 
rcctious  in  regaid  to,  73 ;  should 
not  be  eaten  with  GJi,  73;  beoe. 
ficial  use  of,  in  consumpilons, 
the  gout  and  the  atone,  74,  83 1 
ihould   always    be    u}ed,    wl^eft 
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cream  not  to  be  procured^  with 
tea,  80;  use  of,  in  counteracting 
the  effects  of  mineral  poisons,  513, 
514. 

Milk-wine,  how  prepared,  73;  hij^ly 
beneficial,  when  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  consumption,  73. 

Mind,  the,  often  invigorated  by  ex- 
ercise, 289 ;  and  by  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  sleep,  308  ;  effects  of  the 
passions  of  the,  on  the  bodily 
nealth,  340;  App.  50;  early  ma- 
turity of,  seldom  accompanied  with 
long  life,  342 ;  intelligence  affect- 
ing the,  should  be  communicated 
about  two  hours  after  breakfast, 
causes  why,  4G1;  analysis  of  the 
powers  of,  App.  4  4 ;  of  the  pas- 
sions of,  48. 

Mocha,  the  best  coffee  imported 
from,  84. 

Moderation,  in  regard  to  food,  ne- 
cessary to  health,  464,  465. 

Moist  air,  ill  effects  of,  when  accom- 
panied with  cold,  and  still  more, 
when  with  heat,  2'J, 

Morells,  uses  of,  144. 

Mortality,  smallness  of,  an  indication 
,of  a  pure  air,  34  ;  greatness  of, 
among  children  in  London,  owing 
to  the  want  of  fresh  air,  44  ;  great- 
er in  males  than  in  females,  App. 
25. 

Mortification,  of  a  frost-bitten  part, 
how  prevented,  39. 

Moscow,  air  of,  more  cold  in  winter 
than  that  of  Edinburgh,  though  in 
the  same  latitude,  32 ;  causes  why, 
32. 

Mothers,  advice  to,  regarding  their 
children,  293;  good  consutution 
aii4  health  of,  necessary  for  the 
healthiness  of  children,  App.  11; 
talents  of,  generally  descend  to 
their  children,  Up 

Mum,  mode  of  making,   104. 

Muriatic-acid,  use  of,  in  curing 
typhus  fever,  531 ;  and  App.  5i  ; 
recommended  in  cases  of  tne  yel- 
low fever  and  plague,  532;  and 
App.  5 1 ;  in  the  prevention  of  scur^ 
Ty,  532. 

Muscles,  use  of,  in  promoting  respi- 
ration, 5l'1. 

Muslirooms,  properties  of,  143. 

Music,  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of,  560. 

Mustard,  use  o^  at  a  condiment,  182. 

Afutton*  properties  of,  146;  more 
canly  oigMtible  thaa  beef,  157 ; 


boiled,  best  adapted  to  weak  sto- 
machs, 171. 

Neir-sightedness,  causes  of,  461. 

Neck,  the,  danger  of  having  a  tight 
ligature  round,  373. 

Negus,  properties  of,  97. 

Nervous  disorders,  cired  by  excrci  le, 
288,  425  ;  App.  42  ;  by  early  ris- 
ing, 313;  by  air,  424;  from  what 
perhaps  procccdino;,  4?'^. 

Nest,  a  nardcncd  gluten  formed  by 
birds,  and  used  by  the  Cliincse  in 
their  boups,  154. 

Night,  the,  the  proper  time  for  sleep- 
ing, ascertained  by  experiment, 
314. 

Night  air,  unwholesomeness  of,  33. 

Night-mare,  causes  and  painful  effects 
of  tlie,  327  ;  remedies  for  the,  .i27. 

Nitre,  use  of,  in  purifying  water, 
67. 

Nitric-muriatic  acid,  beneficial  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of,  in  bath- 
ing, 494,  et  seq. ;  proportion  of, 
on  what  dependent,  406;  use  of, 
quite  innoxious,  497. 

Non-essentials,  to  health  and  longe- 
vity, but  requiring  much  attention, 
17. 

Non-naturals,  a  term  used  by  Galen, 
but  rejected  in  tiiis  work,  16. 

Northamptonshire  Preservative  So- 
ciety, cautions  and  directitnis  cir- 
culated by,  for  the  prevention  and 
remedying  of  accidents,  3')ii. 

Noxious  vapours,  remedies' to  be  ap- 
plied to  recover  animation  sus- 
pended by,  508. 

Nurseries,  should  be  spacious,  and 
well  xeiitihited,  44. 

Nuts,  properties  and  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  137 ;  Hoffman's 
remark  on,   137. 

Nux-vomica,  uses  of,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats,  513. 

Oat-cake,  an  infusion  of  toasted, 
good  for  removing  a  purging,  77. 

Oatmeal,  use  of,  76. 

Oats,  properties  of,  139. 

Objects,  essential  to  man,  for  attain- 
ment of  health  and  longevity,  1 7 ; 
not  so  essential, but  requiring  much 
attention,  17. 

Oils,  the  properties  and  uses  of,  183 ; 
immoderate  use  of,  hurtful,  183; 
useful  in  removing  costiveness,  224; 
use  of  external  apj^catiou  of,  to 
the  human  body,  279;  use  of,  in 


on 


oumerActin^  Ihe  cffecU  of  ninnal 

■ikin,   ^dvantxgci   and  duadvao- 
iget  of,  uclolhin^,  SGS. 

improp«r  fomeakitomachi. 


184, 
Onion*,  profKrtim  of, 
'-  Opium,  intoiicadn^  and  destructive 
effect!  of  the  inunoderale  use  of 
470;  in  what  casei  i[  may  be  ad< 
nilniKtercd  with  good  eflvcl  TnfdJ- 
cinally,  "tTl ;  Aonid  not  be  talten 
without  tlie  direction  of  a  medical 
ptaclitiouer,  471; 
veiiliag;   cold,  506 ; 

I    Opodeldoc,  recipe  fur  making,  517. 
I    Ophthalmia,  nuie  of,  and  preven- 
tion agaiau  the,  SlI,  521. 
I    Diangei,  lueiof,  IM. 
f  Orangt-peel,  uw  of,  63. 
L  Orchards,  aipecti  choien  for,  bjthe 
I       Americuii,  9tt, 

Or^t,  uiei  of,  87. 
^  Onian,  cauiei  of  the  poemi  of,  hav- 
tag  been  preierved,  330. 

Oxygen,  a   component  part  of  air, 


roy... 


itriiive  properties  of,  1 


I  lUiy,  effecti  of  eie 

I       the,SB9i  App.4S. 

iTPancreaiic-iiuce,  use  of,  in  forming 

>•     chyle,  218. 

[  Pantalooni,  an  uieful  article  of 
clotliing,  37S(  recommended  to 
be  uied  by  the  BHtith  army,  398. 

I    Pamlytic  arolin,    guarded    againii, 

I       by  eierciK,  Apfi.  42. 

I  Parental  taints,  opinion!  respecting, 

I        App.J.H,  10. 
Pari),  number  of  booki  in  the  Na- 

I       tionat  Library  a(,  S6A. 

'   Parr,  rule!  obierved  by,  for  ohtain- 
iog  old  age,  8 ;  remarkable  con- 
■Iruction  of,  App.  31. 
Partial  hathi,    good    effect!    atiiing 

from  the  ate  of,  491. 
FauiDiu  of  the  mind,  cOecti  of  the 
violent,  on  health,  340,  et  leq.; 
944,34.?;  thoutd  be  kept  under 
Mrict  comroul,  343,  347-,  if  in- 
dulged, greatly  aggravate  diior- 
ders,  S44,  345,   et  teq.;  effect!  of 


Peach,  properties  of  the,  X3X 

Pearl    ur  pot  barley,  ll 

of,  an  uieful  drink  in  febrile  dit- 
ordcri,  75  ;  method  of  making  ii, 
'3  ;  recommended  by  Hippoctam, 
75. 

Pear*,  met  of,  133. 

Peanon,  Dr.,  on  the  conUrucrion  « 
a  hoiue  for  invalidi,  S± 

Pease,  use  of,  1;18;  in  making  bread, 
174. 

Pectoral,  fluinel,  Dse  of,  367. 

Perry,  the  use  of,  rectHnmetided,  u 
counteracting  the  poison  of  Auh 
gnu!  productions,  w);  tniniire  nf, 
with  cyder,  used  in  Normandy,  99. 

Perspiration,  rcgtilaied  by  the  de- 
gree of  heat  applied  to  Uie  hutnan 
body,  °S  i  compariHU  of,  in  Eng. 
l.iod  and  Padua,  "*     "" 


taking  liquids  wai 
use  of  salt,  178; 


;  promoted  1^ 
1,  131  i  by  Ihe 
n  the  irapoil- 


propertiei  and  uses  of,  334;  quan- 
tity of,  eiudcd  in  a  day,  S36; 
means  uf  promoting,  £36 ;  ob- 
structed, a  prindpal  caiue  of 
disease,  9n7 ;  causes  which  occa- 
sion, 73T;  importance  of,  cmi- 
blished  by  Dr.  Robinson's  eiperi- 
meni,  S38 ;  effem  of,  on  health 
and  mind,  339;  produced  by 
meals,  239;  mode  of  pretcrnog 
an  equal,  339  ;  a  greater  quantity 
of,  emitted  in  ihe  night  than  in 
the  day,  340 ;  and  by  young  pen- 
pie,  than  by  old,  and  causes  why, 
340;  UK  of  profuse,  in  curing  the 
rbeumaliim,  SS7  ;  and  puhtHmary 
complaints,  App.  39. 

Pelil  lail,a  specie!  of  whey, proiarcd 
by  the  French  qrathecan'o,  n. 

Phlebotomy,  uses  of,  in  frren,  531. 

"hyiician!,  him  to,  as  u>  their  coti- 
duct  to  their  patients,  S49;  as  lo 
coUectini;   medical    cases,    a*    to 

43. 


Phpiognomy,  uses  of,  App.  15. 
""'"  ~  apple,    the,   daagctous,    wImr 

en  by  old  people,  305. 
Pipes— tobacco,  caution  againN  tte 

use  of,  after  other  penotis,  Id. 

Plague,  mode  ef  guardb);  anoM  tkc, 

-  1;  use  of  muriatic  acid  rccBW 

ndrd  in  cases  of  the,  S3S. 

Plaids,  aniiquitv,  and  me*  of,  SM{ 

reconunendea  to  iht  BribA  ataif. 
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PhA  of  the  Work,  IG,  17. 

Plan  oi  a  Society,  to  be  formed  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  App. 
5S,  53. 

Plants,  what  nourished  by,  SI. 

Plethora,  ill  effects  of,  229. 

Pliny,  his  eulogium  on  pure  water, 
74. 

Plugging  the  nostrils,  custom  of,  470; 
use  of,  in  preserving  the  sight,  470. 

Plums,  properties  of,  133. 

Plutarch,  rules  laid  down  by,  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  excellent, 
9,463. 

Pneumatic  medicine;  vide  Elastic 
fluids. 

Poisons,  kinds  of  mineral,  512;  arse- 
nic, 512 ;  corrosive  sublimate,  513 ; 
lead,  514;  copper,  514;  remedies 
for,  514  ;  kinds  of  vegetable,  514 ; 
remedies  for,  515;  remedies  for  ani- 
mal, 515. 

Pond-water,  properties  of,  63. 

Poor,  causes  which  injure  the  health 
of  the,  3;  diet  recommended  to 
the,  l76,  211;  clothing  recom- 
mended to  the,  395;  hints,  as  to 
die  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the,  396. 

Pork,  properties  of,  147;  should  not 
be  eaten  by  old  people,  204. 

porter,  properties  of,  and  method  of 
brewing,  101 ;  should  not  be 
drunk,  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  afiections  of  the  hend,  102;  best 
^me  of  using,  102 ;  bottled,  a  great 
ttrengthener,  104 ;  will  keep  good 
a  long  time,  107. 

Pt>rtugu,  climate  of,  objected  to, 
for  consumptive  people,  444. 

Potatoes,  uses  of,  140;  valuable 
uses  of,  and  modes  of  dressing,  176. 

Pot-herbs,  various  kinds,  and  respec- 
tive properties  of,  142 ;  utility  of, 
143. 

Powers  of  the  mind,  analysis  of,  App. 
44. 

Prriiminary  observations,  1. 

Premature-births,  opinions  concern- 
ing, App.  13. 

Presumption  and  folly  of  persons  ap- 
pl^j^  to  quacks,  14. 

Proresiional  occupations,  efiects  of, 
on  health,  549;  as  tl^  husband- 
manV,  549;  the  manufacturing 
and  labouring  classes,  550;  the 
mining  class,  551 ;  the  military, 
S92\  theteahiring,  552;  the  com- 
mercial, S5it  the  TOlupCuoo  in 
towns,  553  i  the  voloptooui  In  At 


country,  553  ;  the  sedentary,  stu- 
dious, and  learned,  553 ;  the  poli- 
tical,  555. 

Public  baths,  establishment  of,  re- 
commended, 493. 

Public  games,  utility  of,  as  condu- 
cive to  health,  559. 

Public  lectures,  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  attending,  559 ;  App. 
53. 

Pulsation,  necessity  of  every  one 
being  acquaintea  with  his  own, 
466.  ^ 

Pulse,  various  kinds  and  uses  of,  13H; 
the  cultivation  of,  serviceable  to 
land,  138. 

Punch,  mode  of  making,  115. 

Purl,  effects  of,  104. 

Purgatives,  ill  effects  arising  from 
an  improper  use  of,  224;  what 
recommended  when  necessary, 
225,  et  seq. ;  strength  of,  should 
be  changed  according  to  age,  226; 
domestic,  recommended,  22S ;  re- 
marks on,  230;  useful,  in  remov- 
ing colds,  230;  and  fevers,  531. 

Putnd  sore  throat,  great  use  of  wine 
in  curing,  90. 

Quackery,  folly  and  danger  of,  ex^ 
emplined  in  the  instance  of  Cardi- 
nal Alexander  (Jerome),  14;  and 
an  Italian  noble,  I G. 

Quinzy,  gargle  recommended  by 
Dr.  Beddoes,  for  the  cure  of  the, 
519. 

Rabbits,  properties  of,  148;  won- 
derful fecundity  of,  155. 

Race-horses,  treatment  of,  App.  33. 

Rain-water,  properties  of,  59. 

Ratifia,  use  of,  condemned,  112. 

Rats,  method  of  destroyincf,  513. 

Raw  milk,  should  be  used  immedi- 
ately from  the  cow,  70. 

Reading,  influence  of,  in  enlarging 
and  enriching  the  mind,  563. 

— aloud,    promotes    healthy 

275;  beneficial  to  persons  of  s^ 
dentary  habits,  465. 

in  bed,  dangerous  and  per- 


nicious practice  of,  condemned, 
338,  457. 

Regimen,  e|tx)d  effects  of,  130;  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  physi- 
cians, 130. 

Regifflters  parish,  great  advantages 
tnat  would  retult  mnn.  their  being 
miifbrmly  and  accurately  kept, 
App*  S6« 
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Kegularity,  good  effects  of,  1S6. 

Kemedies,  fo/  the  prevention,  and 
to  be  applied  in  cases  of, drowning, 
506;  fainting  fits,  507;  intoxica- 
tion, 508;  noxious  yapours,  SOS; 
children  smothered,  508;  light- 
ning, 50S ;  frost,  ur  intense  cold, 
509 ;  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  509;  ery- 
sipelas, 510;  venom  of  insects, 
510;  ophthalmia,  511;  bums  and 
scalds,  511,  512;  poisons,  of  the 
mineral  kind,  512;  of  the  vege- 
table Itindy  514;  of  animals,  515; 
locked  jaw,  516;  sprains,  103, 
516;  bruises,  517;  swallowing 
substances,  518;  sore  throats,  519; 
colds,  38,  39,  40,  520;  coughs, 
521;  consumptions,  521;  rheumaa 
tism,  52^2;  calculous  complaints, 
523;  the  gout,  525;  chilbUins, 
526;  wens,  528;  complainu  in 
the  eyes,  313,  455,  457,458,  460, 
462, 470, 528 ;  dropsical  complaints, 
289,  528,  529;  corpulency,  529; 
typhus  fever,  531  ;  heaMches, 
532.    See  Medicine. 

Repletion,  dangerous  effecU  of,  195, 
201,  229. 

Residence,  observations  on  a  place 
of,  403 ;  temperate  climate  recom- 
mended for,  406;  rising  situations 
best  adapted  for,  and  causes  why, 
407  ;  very  elevated  situations  unfit 
for,  408;  causes  why,  408;  best 
exposure  for  a,  408 ;  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  southern  one  desirable, 
418;  comparative  salubrity  of  a, 
near  the  sea,  409 ;  near  large  lakes, 
and  rivers,  410;  should  not  be 
too  near  to  woods,  411  ;  quality 
of  the  soil  should  be  attended  to, 
411;  a  marshy  soil  the  most  per- 
nicious, 411  ;  clayey  soils  not  fa- 
vourable for  a,  412;  a  dry  soil 
best  adapted  for  a,  412;  snould 
be  at  a  distance  from  mines,  or  beds 
of  minerals,  412;  contiguity  of 
fuel  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
choice  of  a  situation  for  a,  412; 
healthfulness  of  a,  dependent  on 
the  atmosphere,  412;  recapitula- 
tion of  requisites  for  a,  418;  change 
of,  sometimes  conducive  to  healtn, 
442.     Vide  Habitation. 

Respiration,  preserved  by  atmosphe- 
ric air,  23;  necessary,  as  well 
when  asleep  as  when  awake,  23 ; 
useful  as  a  stimulus  to  the  blood, 
2S ;  essential  to  health,  24  ;  con- 
ducive to  the  expuUion  of  noxious 


substances  from  the  body,  54; 
how  conducted,  as  connected  with 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  tht 
soil,  34 ;  with  the  climate  asd 
soil,  35  ;  with  the  age  and  coDdi- 
tion  of  the  individual,  44 ;  in  ifl- 
fancy  and  youth,  44  ;  manbood.i5: 
sickne«s,  46 ;  and  old  age,  49 ;  horn 
promoted,  521  ;  App.  38b 

Rest,  essential  to  the  restoratioa  of 
the  constitution,  93. 

Restlessness,  how^  removed,  239, 5S1. 

Rheumatism,  cured  by  the  use  cf 
sulphur,  227  ;  of  friction,  578;  lA 
exercise,  287;  by  the  union  of  fric- 
tion and  electricity,  52i;  by  the 
use  of  chamois  leather,  523;  re- 
cipe for  the  cure  of,  523. 

Rhubarb,  use  of,  in  alleviating  the 
gout,  525. 

Rice,  properties  and  uses  of,   139. 

Rich,  the,  causes  ivhich  injore  the 
health  of,  3,  12;  observations  as 
what  should  constitute  the  food  of, 
210;  the  clothing  of,  395. 

Riding,  beneficial  efiects  derived 
from,  269,286, et  seq. ;  observatioas 
to  be  attended  to,  regarding,  27D. 

Riga-balsam,  uses  of,  518. 

River-bathing,  directions  for,  477. 

River-water,  properties  and  uses  of, 
62 ;  mode  of  precipitating  and  pu- 
rifying, 62. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  experiment  by,  on  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  food,  208;  on 
evacuations,  by  perspiratioa,iiritte, 
and  stool,  238. 

Roots,  the  various  kinds  of;  140; 
use  of,  should  in  general  be 
avoided  by  old  people,  205. 

Rowing,  an  useful  exercise,  259. 

Royal  Humane  Society,,  ndes  re- 
conunended  by,  to  restore  sus- 
pended animation^  506. 

Rue,  use  of,  in  stomachic  compbioti, 
247. 

Rules,  for  the  preservation  of  health 
become  easy,  and  afibrd  great  as- 
sistance towards  the  attainmcDt  of 
it,  15 ;  great  importance  of  atten- 
tion to,  exemnhfied,  43;  for  the 
uking  of  li<]uid  food,  1 1 6,  et  seq.; 
for  the  taking  of  solid  food,  905. 

Rumford,  Count,  attentioo  of,  t* 
the  improvement  of  cookery  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  87  ;  remark 
of,  on  the  uses  of  i^njt^^  3$$; 
experiments  on  the  use  of  warm 
bathing,  486. 

Running ;  vide  Traimo^. 
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Rnral  festivals,  advantages  of,  55S. 

Rush,  Dr.,  receipt  of,  for  making 
cyder,  98;  use  of  ardent  spirits 
condemned  by,  1 1 3. 

Russians,  practice  of  the,  in  alter- 
nate hot  and  cold  bathing,  488. 

Rye,  properties  of,  139. 

Saffi-on,  use  of,  in  stomachic  com- 

pl.'itnts,  •?47. 
Sage,  infusion  of,  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,   81,  82;  used 
by   the   Chinese   as  a   tunic,   82; 
strongly  recomni ended  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam    'Temple    for    consumptive 
coughs,  82 ;  said  to  be  serviceable 
in  many  diseases,  82. 
Sago,  nourishing  qualities  of,  145. 
SaUing,   an    exercise  which  should 
claim  the  attention  of  a  maritime 
country,  272 ;   benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from,  in  various  disorders, 
289. 
Salep,  uses  of,  14 J. 
Saliva,    properties  of  the,    in  pro- 
moting digestion,  215;  an  useful 
application  to  sores,  and  why,  215. 
Salivation,  use  of,  in  curing  the  bite 

of  a  mad  dog,  510. 
Salt,  should  be  applied  to  meat  im- 
mediately after  it   is  killed,  165; 
.  various  uses  of,  17H;  great  use  of, 
dissolved,  in  loathing,  476 ;  propor- 
tion of,  to  a  given  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, to  form  a  bath,  476. 
Salted  meat,  properties  of,  165,  166. 
Salt-water,  used  to  be  mixed  by  tlie 

ancients  with  their  wine,  '95,  96. 
Salt  and  water,  use  of,  in  dissipating 

wens,  528. 
Schools,  uses  of,  547. 
School-rooms,    should   be    spacious 

and  well  ventilated,  44,  S39. 
Scotland,  information   contained   in 

the  Statistical  Account  of,  5. 
Scott,    Dr.    HeJenus,  invention  by, 

of  the  acidulous  bath,  494. 
Scurvy,  baneful  effects  of,  on  sea- 
faring people,  43;  instance  of  the 
cure  of  tlie,  1 17  ;  instances  of  the, 
being  cured  by  the  use  of  so%vens 
only,    174;    use  of  water- cresses, 
recommended  for  the,  541. 
Sea-air,  beneficial  effects  of,  414^  4 15. 
—  bathing,  directions  for,  477,  et 

seq. 
'  ■       voyages,  methods  adopted  by 
Captam  Cook,  to  prevent  the  scur- 
vy   in,   435;    advantages    of,   to 
health,  440 ;  in  regard  to  air,  ex- 


ercise, the  constant  action  of  the 
muscles,   the  appetite,    &c.  441; 
not  always  to  be  recommended, 
442. 
Sea  water,  rendered  fit  for  use  by 

distillation,  68. 
Seasons,    clothing    adapted   to    the 
changing,    should    be    gradually 
adopted,  394. 

Sedan  chairs,  use  of,  to  the  sick,  272. 

Sedentary,  advice  to  the,  in  regard 
to  exercise,  268,  274,  298;  disor- 
ders incident  to  the,  282,  298. 

Semiotics,  uses  of,  A  pp.  16. 

Seville,  Cardinal  de  Salis,  Arch- 
bishop of,  lonjfcvity  of,  10;  his 
advice  for  tlie  preservation  of 
health,  10. 

Shame,  analysis  of  the  passion  of, 
App.  50. 

Shaving,  cold  water  recommended  to 
be  used  in,  455. 

Sheep,  best  time  to  be  killed,  146. 

Shinty,  or  hockey,  an  useful  exer- 
cise, 259. 

Shirts,  should  be  made  wide  at  the 
neck  and  wristbands,  375 ;  mate- 
rials for  making,  375. 

Shoes,  pernicious  effects  arising  from 
wearing  too  small,  384,  388  ;  sub- 
stances fit  for  making,  388  ;  shape 
of,  338;  methods  of  preserving 
the  leather  of,  385. 

Shoes,  wooden,  uses  of,  385. 

Short,  Mr.,  the  remark  of,  on  air,  31 . 

Shower-baths,  great  use  of,  in  sick 
rooms,  48  ;  effects  of,  491. 

Shuttle-cock,  an  useful  exercise,  pe- 
culiarly reconmioided  to  inviihds 
and  to  women,  273. 

Sickness,  rules  to  be  attended  to  in, 
46,  et  seq.;  clothing  recommend- 
ed to  be  worn  in,  392. 

Sight,  injured  by  a  large  fire,  299, 
and  by  constant  use  of  candles, 
812;  oenefited  by  early  rising, 
313;  rules  for  preserving,  455; 
less  injured  by  the  use  of  tallow 
than  of  wax  candles,  457, 458  ;  di- 
rections for  the  preservation  of, 
460,  462,  47  ) ;  instances  of  the  re- 
novation o^  the,  App.  29. 

Silk,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of,  as  clothing,  365. 

Singing,  in  moderation,  promotes 
health,  275. 

Sirocco,  effects  of  the,  how  guarded 
against,  520. 

Situation  in  life,  effect  of,  in  regard 
to  attaioing  longevity,  536, 


■    nlleai  cwrtue,  SK. 

peatuiee  ot  the,  im- 
lercnr,  App.  3R,  49. 
.  ■cfaleKerciicforyoQtb, 

....  an  "-eful  «ierci»e  for  chil- 

J  Id  ihc  itfenpheniDp 

•p,  p  :tandcfiec[s  of,  30^; 

renev-  ..~  rital  eaer^,  306  ;  [)ru- 
tDcUn  aailnulalioa  and  Douriiii' 
ntcDt,  906 ;  proinota  growth  ind 
penpinuian,  307 ;  reiui)  to  cure 
diMuc*,  3C8 ;  lertoret  the  vigour 
of  the  menial  facultie*,  308 :  con- 


rolnneatioQui  ...i, 
lies  tit  pleuui» 


ssary,  310,  336,  339; 
n  <{iSet(nt  ago  and 
,  ai9  ;  too  mue^  per- 
nicioiit,  ?,I2;  proper  time  for, 
Sin,SI'l;  hourt  of  rctirioK  t<\  and 
luiag  from,  315;  orisinu  n<od» 
of  takinfc,  SlSj  clothing  or  drew 
odApted  to,  343;  ponurc  moM  fit 
tbr,  324 ;  cauM*  n4iich  prcreni, 
*aS;  M  noiie,  Ugtit,  iteeping  in  a 
n>  apartaient,  ileepin;;  in  the 
repelled  pcnpiraikin, 
Dtal  UDeaHnfn,  dicnru, 
me  ruj^t-nurr,  lomiuunbiiliim, 
S-2e<:  cauiei  which  HiUiirh,  i1;?(i; 
cannoi  be  diipenud  wiih  for  any 
leDethoftime,3«T;  circunulances 
which  contribute  to,  3'iS,  331) ;  ai 
■ir,  curciie,  diet,  :}3a ;  rneili- 
dne,  habiCi,  399;  retolutioa  of 
mind,  330;  machinny  or  cols, 
931 1  bsuhing  the  fctt  in  warm 
water,  331;   ipplicndon  of  cdIiJ. 


^vap,  a 


t,  abiei 


of  n< 


tng  botllei  of  bol 
•olciof  the  feet,  133;  ruin  for,  in 
repaid  to  children,  335;  lo  inva- 
lidt,  335;  to  old  age,  33S;  to 
meali.  the  open  air,  the  moiit 
{TTOund,  3S7  ;  circunutaitcci  which 
contrihuie  to  the  aiuiamtnt  of, 
33y,  ■13H,  483,  321. 

Slctpin);  ifler  dinner  thixitd  not  be 
induij^  in.  193,  3M;  except  by 
inralida,  33<j ;  and  old  peopli,  337. 

Slcepingaparlmenli,  •iiuaiiuD  of,  Slti; 
•hould  be  large  aad  lo[iy,31fi;  di>- 

ec»iij  «od  — -*-  -' 


damp,  particiilaily  lo  be  avouW 
in,  3IS. 

Small-befr,  propeniei  of,  100;  m 
of,  recommended  by  Sydenham, 
loo  I  hop  riiould  be  lued  in  tlit 
brcwioj  of,  103. 

Smoking  of  tcib]CCo,  the  pisccicf  «f, 
injurioiu,  467;  ill  effixu  ariny 
from,  46lt ;  in  nriiat  cue*  it  ma^ 
be  t«T*iceable,  4€t<. 

Saaw,  goad  effect!  of  applying,  id  a 
froM-iiitien  part,  39 ;  lued  by  Ihr 
ancient!  to  cool  boiled  watet,  «i 

Snow  water,  prtipcrtiet  of,  60. 

SculF,  effecM  of,  when  nied  nudid- 
nally,  469;  ilangeroui  efltn)  of 
an  immoderate  lucof.  1179;  mtfa- 
menia  in  bvour  of,  469. 

Soap-Iep,  lue  of,  ia  Tcmoving  dte 
■tone,  933. 

Socles,  uwi  of,  Sfil. 

Soda  water,  lue  of,  in  rvraoring  the 
none,  333,  5M ;  propcnin  of, 
S33  ;  mode  of  preparing,  SM. 

Soil,  qnalitiei  of,  a>  aflecting  the  lir, 
31 :  the  Mrface  of,  riumld  be  oMM* 
Ulended  to  for  bcBlih,  tlua  tke 
tubtemnmut  contenti,  35;  «>■ 
litietofa  gravelly,  35;  a>f  a  maMif , 
flS ;  of  a  clayey,  35;  a  jfravHIy, 
particulaHy  renxnmeDded  tor  and 
people,  Sii ;  bcM  adapted  for  a  ha- 
tHtitioo,  111,  llli. 

Sonin.-unbulism,  dreadful    eBectt  of, 

Sore  ihroait,  prevented  by  the  tue  of 

the  flesb-bruuli ,   5l<>i    olccntiaa 

n(,  how  prevenled,  519. 
Sorrow  or  i^ef,  analytii  of  the  pw- 

lion  of,  App.  SO. 
Soupi,  i»e  of,  M  prcTeatiog  cues 

in  animal  food,  190. 
Sour   milk,  properliei   and    Din  at. 


Say,  metbod  of  making,  ISS. 

Speaking,  frequency  of,  eoodueiee 
to  hedih,  375. 

Spcnce.  Mr.,dJrecii<uif  of,  tor  treat- 
ing coldi,  39. 

Spencera,  an  UMful  aiiide  of  clatb' 
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tbevauriouf  kinds  of,  180;  sliould 
not  be  used  to  excess,  181. 

Spirits,  ardent,  should  be  avoided 
on  entering  a  room  from  a  cold  at- 
mosphere, 38;    may,  perhaps^  be 

.  useful  in  cold  foggy  weather,  4 1 ; 
experiments  on,  by  Pegler,  Par- 
mentier,  and  Dossie,  110;  pro- 
perties of,  110;  uses  of,  in  medi- 
cines, &c.,  1 1 1  V  objections  to  the 
use  of,  1 1  *J ;  summary  of  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  abuse  of,  113;  may 
be  useful  in  old  age,  123 ;  use  of, 
on  bums,  511. 

Spirits  and  water,  danger  of  habitual 
use  of,  lis,  IM,  115,  471. 

Springs,  qualities  of,  denote  the  na- 
ture of  the  air,  34. 

Spring- water,  properties  of,  Gl. 

Spruce-beer,  properties  of,  and  mode 
of  making,  106. 

Squinting,  what  caused  by,  S35. 

Stag^nant  water,  prejudicial  effects  of, 
411. 

Stays,  ill  effects  arising  from  the  use 
of  stiff,  387. 

Steam,  might  be  usefully  applied  by 
pipes  in  sick  rooms,  48 ;  good  ef- 
fects of  the  application  of  to  the 
eyes,  the  ear,  and  the  tooth-ache, 
492,  528. 

Steam-boxes,  utility  of,  in  removing 
costiveneis,  223. 

Stewart  Mr.  (the  traveller),  remarks 
of,  on  the  means  of  preserving 
health,  402. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Doctor,  recipe,  fof  the 
cure  of  consumptions,  521. 

Stimulant-plaster,  use  of,  in  the  gout, 
525. 

Stock,  experiment  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  feeders  of,  460. 

Stockings,  kinds  of,  379 ;  the  use  of 
worsted,  strongly  recommended, 
380;  properties  of  cotton  gauze,527. 

Stocks,  use  of,  for  the  British  army, 
condemned,  398. 

Stomach,  a  weak,  requires  a  hearty 
breakfast,  178;  properties  of  the, 
214;  contraction  and  heat  of  the, 
necessary  to  digestion,  216;  af- 
fected by  too  thin  clothing,  216 ; 
should  never  be  loaded  by  too  fre- 
quent a  succession  of  meals,  224 ; 
heat  of  the,  246 ;  use  of  friction  on 
the,  277. 

Stomacher,  flannel,  use  of,  367. 

Stone,  the,  milk  considered  by  Dolaus 
at  the  best  remedy  for  the  cure  of, 
74  {  small  betr,  rtcgmmendcd  by 


Sydenham,  for  the  prevention  of, 
100 ;  said  to  be  bred  by  the  use  of 
malt  liquors,  105;  generally  afflicts 
the  sedentary,  233;  remedies  for 
the  cure  of,  233,  524,  234. 

Stoves,  uses  of,  in  equalizing  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  51. 

Strains  or  sprains,  plaster  for  old,  re- 
cummenaed  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  103  ; 
method  of  treating,  516 ;  ointment 
and  liniment  recommended,  516, 
517. 

Strawberries,  properties  of,  134. 

Strength,  remedy  for  recovering  the, 
458. 

Strictures,  in  the  urethra,  dreadful 
effects  of,  234. 

Strong  beer,  properties  of,  101, 106; 
use  of,  lessened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  porter,  106;  said  to  be 
more  nutritious  than  wine,  106; 
App.  33;  length  of  time  it  will 
keep  good,  107. 

Strother,  remark  of,  that  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England  are  more 
healthy  than  the  maritime  ones,  32. 

Suffocation,  rules  to  be  used  to  re- 
cover from,  506. 

Sugar,  use  of,  in  brewing,  100;  pro- 
perties and  uses  of,  179 ;  said  to 
oe  useful  in  preserving  the  teeth, 
App.  28. 

Sugar  and  water,  good  efiects  of 
using,  87. 

Sulphur,  properties  of,  in  curing  the 
rheumatism  and  gout,  227.  > 

Sulphuric  acid,  use  of,  in  purifying 
water,  67. 

Sun,  the  effects  of,  in  dispelling  noxi- 
ous vapours,  46. 

Suppers,  light,  recommended,  191  ; 
fruits  recommended  instead  of,  192. 

Suspended  beds,  use  of,  to  sick  per- 
sons, 274. 

Swallowing  of  bones  or  pins,  direc- 
tions to  be  observed  in  regard  to. 
518. 

Sweating,  methods  practised  in,  to 
reduce  jockies,  App.  40. 

Swellings  in  the  neck,  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and 
also  of  Sumatra,  60;  what  occa- 
sioned by,  60;  in  the  legs,  what 
useful  for,  529. 

Swimming,  useful  to  learn,  259 ;  be- 
nefits arising  from  the  moderate 
exercise  of,  481  ;  cautions  to  those 
who  accustom  themsdves  to,  482. 

Swimming  baths,  establishment  of 
tepid,  recommended,  488. 


iSibtx. 


SKingJn^i  in  uufiif  eierrisc  nfd  lo 
be  tervicesble  in  pulmonary  com- 
plainti,  l^''^;  ap^dinblc  [o  goiily 
people.  S56. 

SwiH  nuUdy,  oalure  and  cffcCTj  of, 
34fi. 

Sydenham,  Dr.,  recommend-nion  by, 
DfwTiif,  well  diluted  viiibwaicr,  in 
gouty  complaints,  75,  96;  liin 
practice  of  using  imall  beer,  100; 
tecnmmi-'tMlatitiii  of  hopi  in  brew 

Syin|»lhy,  imaljiii  of  the  pasrion  of 

Tainti —x  hereditary,    □piaiims    con- 
cerning, App.e,  9. 
Tamaiindi,  uhi  of,  IS3. 
TanjorC   ptlli,  use,   and   component 

part)  of,  515. 

Tapioca,  nouriiliin^  qualiiiei  of,  H5, 

Tea,  when  introducM  into  Europe, 

77;  difie reu I  opiniuDi  concerning, 

77  ;  argument!   in  fjvinir  of,   77  ; 

u  a  bevenge  Co  loiid  food,  ai 

*ng  (he  pctniciouj  qualiiiM 

nme  wateri  poAttt.  ■»  in- 

tbe  di^ntive  action  of  the 

iicit,a>  exhilarating  theuiiriu, 

eiccllent  diluent,  and  (eduiTe 

-^  ardent  feren,  ai  eorrectin)'  the 
^^^irel,  and  isprooiMiog  wbnety, 
^n,    193  i   arguments  agiinit  the 

ture.  33  posscising  a  great  asirin- 
gency,  a>  biMng  |ireparrd  on  iron 
or  copper  plate>,  aahein;  packed 
in  Ifad  or  (m,  as  being  miied  wiib 
dplettriou»  iulnlances,  to  imprrivc 
ita  colour  or  flavour,  and  ai  being 
improperly  made,  79;  Chineie 
method  of  makinp,  79  ;  if  taken 
in  too  great  quantitie*,  perniciuut, 
79;  thccauKof  many  dueaie*,??; 
green,  ill  effecli  ariiing  from  ron- 
*lani  u>c  of,  HO;  bubea,  more 
wholeMmie  than  green,  RO;  only 
a  miidcrate  quanli^  of,  ihoutd  be 
infuicd,  SO;  cream  or  milk,  and 
iugar,  ihould  be  alwayi  med  with, 


Teeth,  the,  injured  by  ■leeptng  wiib 
the  mimth  open,  3£Si  (DamH  of. 
the  (riily  pin  of  ilip  human  tnau 

at  the  preKrVition  of.  App.  37  ; 


ifihcff 


no/.  38; 


;    ill  cileclB  0 

he  refrahing  lo  ipurlmien.  91  ; 
why.  an  increaie  of  UI  On,  reci'm- 
mended,  ai ;  CRlculilioo  of  the 
coit  of,  to  each  Mison  per  an- 
Bmn,  61;  beneficial  effect)  of,  laid 
to  b«  vwiag'  10  ihc  boiling  water, 


Lord  Bacon'*  ateerv 

regard  lo  (he  Tneuu  of  pmtrridi;. 

Temper,  effects  of  ^ood,  oa  bealtb, 

Tempenment,  eflbctafaltnilioa  lo, 
in  pmerviog  health,  460, 

Temperance,  beneficial  eficcti  of,  on 
hratth,  -19,  199,  4fi$;  in  curing 
the  ^ut,  163;  in  eaHvening  the 


,  Ifll,  1U9;  if  c 


ried  « 


grpii  an  eileut,  dangermu,  2?0. 

Temperature,  an  equal,  neceuuT  to 
health,  24  ;  how  rilrcted,  2* ;  Uui, 
moM  congenial  to  the  human  ftime, 
Sfl,  S9;  requiiite  lor  the  rcnKiral 
of  a  cold,  ait. 

Temple.  Sir  Witliim,  recommeoda- 
liontif.touieMEei 


93. 


V  of  the. 


longvoyaget  lo  tpnng-w«ter, 

Thtatre,  quantity  and  proportion* 
air  in  a,  it  the  commencemaii 
111  conduioa  of  the  cnicrtaio- 
eot,  S6,  !i7. 

Theatrical  repreientilioni,   laet  of, 
560. 

Tkermonieler,  eueniiil   to  try  the 
temperature  of  hot-biihi,  185. 

Thin  people,  ^nerally  more  healthy 
thirn  corpulent,  463. 

Thittt,  how  eiciial,  SS;  hoiv   bcK 
quenched,  1 1 9. 

Tluoal,  the,  airected  by  fc^,  41. 

Thr.'wiog,  an  i  »etiil  eicrci>e.  3S3. 

Tincture  of  opio.ii,  am  of,  in  pic- 
veniing  entd,  MS. 
aast  and  tvater,  a  pleuant  bere- 
rage,  7S;  eiperiment  by  Dr.  Han- 
cock, on,  and  refreshing  efferti  of, 
76. 

Tuasting  or  pledging,  u  mnls,  the 
praciicr  Df,  ciindemned,    I2.<:. 

Tobacco,    tmokiog   of,  nuy  firiaft 
be  um:ful  in  cold  fogf^   vrc«th«r. 
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jlKtioni  to  «BOldil|[  Of^  467}  to 
ch^wingf  of,  4(59 ;  iU  consetfneiices 
arivhig  from  chewing  of,  470;  Use 
of,  in  preferring  the  ngbt,  470. 

Tooth-ache,  hotr  alleviated,  492. 

Tooth-powders,  danger  of  the  cotn- 
moil)  456 1  what  necomxhtttded, 
456. 

TowM,  large,  thegravftof  thfe  hu- 
man species,  416;  reasons  why, 
416. 

Trances,  the  occasional  caiistf  of  pre« 
mature  hiterment,  506. 

Training,  benefits  arising  from,  in 
reducing  corpulency,  531 ;  obser- 
vations on,  in  regard  to  form  and 
s;ia^  of  the  person,  -^PP*  31 ;  to  the 
fittest  ag6  to  commence,  31 ;  to 
time  required  for,  32 ;  to  medicine^ 
used  in,  32 ;  to  air  proper  for,  32 ; 
to  early  rising  necessary  for,  S3, 
36 ;  to  quantity,  kinds,  and  times  of 
taking  liquid  food,  36 ;  in  regard 
to  kinds  of  solid  foo<l,  34 ;  to  quan- 
tity, 35 ;  to  mode  of  dressing,  35 ; 
to  times  of  eating,  35 ;  to  condi- 
ments allowed,  35 ;  to  exercise  and 
requisite  practices,  36;  to  quan- 
tity of  sleep,  37  ;  to  cleanliness,  to 
bathing,  to  keeping  the  feet  dry, 
and  to  clothing,  37;  to  change 
of  clothing,  38 ;  to  abstinence  from 
excess  of  every  kind,  38 ;  diseases 
attendant  on,  38;  beneficial  eflfects 
of,  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  head,  the  stomach,  the  lungs, 
the  skin,  and  the  bones,  38 ;  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  mind,  40;  dura- 
tion of  the  benefits  of,  40 ;  recom- 
mended at  schools  and  the  univer- 
skies,  43 ;  recommended  to  be  prac- 
tised in  the  army,  43;  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  43. 

Travelling,  beneficial  efTccts  resulting 
from,  428 ;  rules  to  be  observed 
in,  in  Britain^  429;  in  regard  to 
distance  per  day,  429 ;  hours,  429 ; 
meals,  429;  wine,  429;  temper, 
430 ;  readiug,  430  ;  medicines,  430; 
beddine,  430;  linen,  430;  security, 
430;  choice  of  a  good  inn,  430; 
aliment,  430 ;  exercise,  430 ;  stow- 
ing of  the  luggage,  430;  security 
of  the  wheels  and  springs,  and  the 
use  of  a  lamp  in  the  night,  warmth, 
431 ;— on  the  Contwait,  in  regard  to 
diet  and  rest,  431;  water,  432; 
exercise,  432;  carriages,  432; 
bathing,  439;  sleeping,  4SS}  the 


tt9€  tjf  frtnty  459^  fttlMhy  iMxh^ 
tries,  495 ;  hot  cHoate,  433 ;  ckth- 
hig,  433 ;  infection,  494 ;  aliment 
and  medicine,  434. 

Trotter,  Dt.,  observftiont  of,  on 
drunkenness,  126. 

Truss,  use  til  a,  in  strong  exerds€^ 
448. 

Terfa,  a  volcanic  sub^ance,  oeea» 
^nmg  swellings  in  the  neck,  00. 

Turban^,  use  of,  in  tesrsting  the 
power  of  the  sun,  369;  disaravan- 
tages  of,  370. 

Turbeth-mineral,  use  of,  in  curing 
head-aches,  533. 

Turnips,  uses  of,  140. 

T)rphu5-fever,  use  of  wine  in,  90 ; 
of  malt  liquors,  104 ;  remedies  re- 
commended for  the  cure  of,  531,. 

Underwood,  Dr.,  recipe  by,  for  the 

cure  of  burnt,  512. 
Universities,  the  meads  of  pi'eserv- 

ing  health  and  attaining  longevity, 

not  sufficiently  taught  at  the,  14. 
Urine,  evacuation  of,  m  certain  cases, 

should  be  promoted,  56 ;  use  of 

finger  in  promoting  disch^r^  of, 
3;  formation  and  analysts  of^ 
232 ;  attention  to  discharge  of,  in- 
dispensibie  to  health,  232;  sup- 
pression of,  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  stools,  233 ;  means  of  re- 
moving suppression  of,  233 ;  ill 
efifects  of  too  long  a  retention,  and 
too  frequent  a  discharge  of,  233. 
Usquebaugh,  mixed  with  saffron,  a 
powerful  femedy  for  the  gout, 
247. 

Vaccination,  great  utility  of,  535. 

Valetudinarians,  directions  to,  49. 

Vapours,  the  efifect  of  indolence,  251. 

Vapour-baths,  effects  of,  439,  490; 
used  in  Egypt,  Mexico,  Russia, 
and  Finland,  490 ;  method  of  using, 
490 ;  temperature  of,  490 ;  cheap 
construction  of,  by  Dr.  Cumming, 
408 ;  real  properties  of,  l46. 

Ventilation,  essential,  to  purify  the 
air  in  sick  rooms,  46,  47 ;  danger 
of  too  sudden,  317;  great  impor- 
tance of,  and  how  effected,  421, 
et  seq^,  426  ;  modes  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hales  and  Dr.  Adair,  424 ; 
necessity  of,  to  health,  462. 

Villages,  situations  best  adapted  for 
building  of,  416;  superiority  of« 
in  respect  to  health,   over  large 
towns,  417. 
O 
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rity  of,  93 ;  new,  prodnces  many 
disorders.  94;  old,  best  adapted  to 
the  constitution,  94;  loses  its  qua- 
lities, if  kept  to  top  great  an  ag;e, 
94 ;  impregnated  with  lead,  dan- 
gerous, 95;  recommendation  of 
what,  hj  Galen,  for  aged  people, 
95;  practice  of  the  andents  in 
mixing  salt  water  with,  95,  96; 
meth<3  of  the  ancients  in  ncooling^. 
96;  recommended  by  Sydenham, 
to  be  mixed  with  water,  for  gouty 
complaints,  96 ;  for  a  general  b^ 
▼erage,  97 ;  and  as  negus,  97 ;  total 
abstinence  from,  not  recommended, 
97;  practice  of  the  ancients  in 
diluting  their,  96, 97 ;  on  the  use  of, 
at  dinner,  119;  eulogies  on,  124; 
may  be  taken  by  old  people  after, 
not  at  dinner,  205. 

Wine,  white,  dangerous  eficcts  of 
over-sulphurated,  and  method  of 
detection,  94 ;  best  adapted  to 
some  constitutions,  95. 

Wines,  made,  different  sorts  of,  97; 
in  some  cases  preferable  to  foreign 
wines,  97. 

Wood,  Mr.,  a  miller  at  fiillericay, 
used  no  liquids,  54 ;  and  thereby 
reduced  his  corpulency,  131. 

Woodroof,  the  leaves  of  the,  recom- 
mended to  make  tea,  82. 

Women,  a  smaller  proportion  of,  die, 
than  of  men,  App.  25 ;  married  live 
longer  than  single,  App.  26. 


Wonder,  analyiii  of  the  passion  of, 
App.  50, 

Wool,  great  advantage  of,  asdothing, 
365. 

Wrestling,  uses  of,  264. 

Wright,  Dr.,  directions  of,  to  persons 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  438;  in 
regard  to  passage,  sea^sickness, 
scurvy,  costiveness,  food,  care  of 
the  live  stock,  439;  proportion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  439; 
drink,  440;  supper,  440;  hour  of 
retiring,  440 ;  time  of  rising,  440 ; 
abstinence  onlandmg,449;  exercise, 
449;  residence,  riding,  bathing, 
changing  clothes  when  wet,  disuse 
of  h'quors,  use  of  fruits,  guarding 
against  musquitoes,  and  chigres, 
employment  of  time,  and  use  of 
the  bath,  450. 

Yeast,  use  of,  in  curing  typhus  fever, 
531. 

Yellow-fever,  hints  in  regard  to  the 
'treatment  of,  449;  bathing  sug- 
gested as  a  preventive,  474;  use 
of  muriatic  acid  recommended  in, 
532. 

Youth,  health  of,  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  14 ;  should  be  inured  to 
bear  heat  as  well  as  cold,  45 ;  pro- 
per diet  for,  203;  exerdse  more 
necessary  than  learning,  for,  S5S. 
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